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Editorial Note 

A SHORT story may be a mere anecdote of three hundred words 
or a work of ten or fifteen thousand. In content it may be any- 
dung from a glrnipse of character, an incident, to a highly finished 
p cture of life But it should be a complete work of imagination. 
Its effect achieved with a minimum of personages and events 

TO select the best thousand esramples was a task that could be 
achieved only on arbitrary lines As to length three thousand 
words was the ideal average, but this excluded some of the finest 
stones, so exceptions had to be allowed National charactenstics 
also had consideration Anc'her test was the value of a story as 
illustrating the development of the art. 

PROBLEMS of arrangement were not entirely solved by classifica- 
tion according to the country of each writer s origin This puts 
Richard Steele into the Irish volume and separates those ideal 
literary partners Agnes and Egerton Castle. But it is the be»t 
possible arrangement for the work, and the index makes reference 
easy The ir elusion of a senes of stones of the War became 
posable when the War itself ruled out all modem German work 

A WORD as to the method of selection The General Editor 
prepared a trial list of titles which were submitted to all the 
members of the Editonal Board, who rejected and added accord- 
ing to their individual tastes and knowledge These individual 
lists were then collated and the final list evolved The thousand 
stones selected are therefore representative of the combined 
opinion of the whole group of editors A very few modifications 
of the final list were made necessary by difficulties of copyright 
and consid rations of An^o Saxon taste m certain translations 
from foreign literatures 

MOST of the foreign stones have been specially translated, and 
aU copyrights, m both stones and translations, the use of wh ch 
authc^ and publishers have courteously pe^tted, are duly 
credited at the end of each volume. J A. H 
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OLD GERMAN STORY^ 
TELLERS 


LANGBEIN 

With two short stones by Augustus Fnednch Langbem (1757-1^35) 
this volume of the older German story-tellers appropriately begins 
Appropnately, because in the first, “ The Irreconcileable Man/' the note 
of horror is tragically sounded, with full accompaniment of sentiment, 
and m the second, " The Lady's Palfrey," a whimsical iight-heartedness 
predommates And m the mam it will be seen that the tragical-senti- 
mental and the fanciful-grotesque are the prevailmg notes m the short 
story of old Germany Langbem himself, a Saxon, is remembered rather 
as a wnter of hght verse than as a prose wnter, and his easy touch and 
pronounced attachment to witty and fnvolous themes produced con- 
siderable entertamment for the reader " The Lady's Palfrey " is a 
characteristic specimen of Langbem's talent, and with the triumphant 
absurdity of its climax displays his gifts to ready advantage “ The 
Irreconcileable Man " has none of its author's best-known quahties It 
IS the tragedy of temperament, the temperament of hate, told bnefiy^ 
and only at the very end is the gloom lightened by an outburst of senti- 
ment that promise m death the reconciliation denied m life 

SCOEnLLER 

Johann Fnednch von Schiller (1759-1805) is of the world's immortals, 
and with Goethe is the crowned of all German imaginative wnters for all 
tune But the varied and high gemus of neither Goethe nor Schiller is 

193* 9 
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directed to the short story, and only m '' The Sport of Destiny ” can the 
latter be represented in this volume Humour must not be expected m 
Schiller, great as his genius is seen Possibly those six years of youth m 
the Duke of Wurtemberg’s school at Stuttgart, where the system of 
education was so ef&ciently maintained on the principles of the parade- 
ground, and the stiff formahty of mihtary drill governed the methods of 
the teacher and the conduct of the pupil, choked that fine sense of the 
incongruous in life we call humour Perhaps from the first Schiller, 
with his natural reserve, his sohtary habits, his calm detachment from 
the life around him, his want of human passion, his mdifierence to social 
afiection, was disinclined from the cultivation of humour Of a truth it 
IS clear the author of WalUnstem and Wtlham Tell, of The Robbers 
and The Song of the Bell, had no mind for any mere play of 
exaggerated fancy on common elemental things, no relish for violent 
jokes, no taste for the unexpected eruptive salhes that set people laugh- 
ing The Sport of Destmy is a masterpiece m its way , a character 
study wrought with rare simphcity of style, a story of ambition and its 
fall, on the old text of the fickleness of prmces* favours Only when the 
end IS reached and the tale finished does the reader wake up to the fact 
that the author allows no place for love-making or marriage in The 
Sport of Destmy 

JEAN PAUL AND OTHERS 

To pass from Schiller to Jean Paul Fnednch Richter (1763-1825) is to 
leave a well-ordered, stately garden for the glonously'flowering meadow 
of the pageant of summer Jean Paul, for so he signed his earlier work, 
teems with a humour irrepressible He is a romanticist to whom form is 
nothing The whimsical and the profound jostle and crowd his pages, 
and his notous conceptions are often seen to brmg forth much sound 
phatoophy With Jean Paul boisterous absurdity will serve as well as 
other vehicle for the expression of some fine ongmal thought, and 
■Use faracal disguise a parable for those who can discern Thus Richter's 
** Van der Kabel's Last Will and Testament " must be read It is 
wildly extravagant satire , by no means to be counted as nonsense 
because ilm author refuses to prefer the method of solemnity for dealmg 
with human fdtbte, and chooses rather to poke fun at his neighbours m 
Wb own vastly mate entertammg way 

Three writers who lacked the genius of Jean Paul, but yet were justly 
accented meritorious m their day, follow Richter M E Engel (1764- 
iS 36)» whose ot^rvant art, displayed m ** Toby Wilt " and " Lady 
Ehaabeth Hill/* is concerned whimsically with the manners of provmcial 
Mem Swabia, J F Kind (1768-1843), whom “ The Beggar's Marriage 
** allows the moralist to hold the stage, and gives full play to the 
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sentimental vein of the German story-teller, and August Gottlob 
Eberhardt (1769-1845), whose tale of ** The Bet ” is an admirable 
specimen of humour flavoured with sentiment The two bishops, kmdly 
m their cups, and yet for all their good-nature keenly alive to the main 
chance and the prospect of winning the bet, are excellent, while Conrad's 
problem and its solution happily provide sufficient sentiment 

ZSCHOKKE 

From all the prolific hterary output of J Hemnch D Zschokke (1771- 
1848) it IS not easy to choose the best short stories, but the two here 
given, “ The Broken Cup ” and “ How the Vicar came Round,'' have, 
we think, been well and wisely selected Tune has proved the enduring 
qualities of these capital stones Their vivacity, imagination, and plajr - 
ful humour are abundant, and they are thoroughly typical of their 
author's style Zschokke, who early migrated from Magdeburg, his 
native aty, to reside m Switzerland, achieved an even greater popularity 
with his devotional poetry {Stund$n der Andackt) than he did with 
his famous Btlder aus dev Schwtez, or with that widely-read book. 
Das Goldmacherdorf But it is as a writer of fiction, and of fiction 
modelled admittedly on the Waverley Novels, Zschokke is remembered 
to-day, and by the short stones here included we may judge his excel- 
lence 

GOTTSCHALCK AND TIECK 

In The Unlucky Miser," by Caspar Fnednch Gottschalck {c 1772), 
a wnter whom fame has long forsaken, and m " The Elves," by Ludwig 
Tieck (1773-1 S53), foremost leader of the German romantic school, we 
have reached a change of form m the short story, and axe face to face 
wit|i the popular legend and folk-tale as the basis of the writer's art 
** The Unlucky Miser " combines simphcity with the moral purpose so 
commonly found m popular legends, while The Elves " (Carlyle's 
translation is the version here given), with its charm, its dehcacy, and its 
pathos, gives us Ludwig Tieck at has best m the short story Tieck, who 
never makes an excessive use of the supernatural m his romantic tales, 
manages m The Elves ” to mvest with human feehng the Little Pecple 
who belong not' to this our world, but to the realms of fancy 

HOFFMANN 

It IS into the realm the uncanny, however, that we am led by 
E T. W. Hoflmann (if ^6^1^22). Xhrs celebrated writer sat fee many 
years as a judge of the Cnmmal Court m Beritei wi Jus stones are a 
peculiar blend of the ghostly, the chimencal, asud the gruesome^ Edgar 
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Allan Poe, who was certainly influenced by Hoffmann, surpasses him at 
times in the creation of an atmosphere of horror , but Hoffmann's genius, 
on the other hand, can, with a touch of realism, a humorous illustration, a 
homely phrase, bring a wonderful vitality to the uncanny figures m his 
tales, and carry conviction to the reader that m spite of horrors the story 
may be true Hofimann's ** The Cremona Violm ” is at once wildly 
fantastic and horribly tragic It brings out its author's wide musical 
knowledge, and is not devoid of a certain grim humour The amazmg 
tnumph of the story is the effect of fidelity to life , an effect mamtamed 
throughout all the queer happenmgs, and m spite of stark tragedy sur- 
passmg the common woe of mortals 

DE LA MOTTE FOUQUfi 

** The Field of Terror," by De la Motte Fouqud (1777-1843), is a fine 
example of the work of the author of Undine Fouqu6 rehes on the 
supernatural, here as elsewhere, but he had the gift of endowmg miracu- 
lous incidents with a pecuharly innocent charm, and of blending the 
natural and supernatural m a degree greater and more convincmg t>ian 
many of his German contemporaries He outlived the reputation won 
by Undtne by some twenty years, and m addition to that classic tale, 
" The Field of Terror " and a few other stones alone remam to testify 
to his gemus 

BROTHERS GRIMM 

All the world knows Gf%fnm*s Fatty Tales (published 1812), that 
marvellous collection of folk-tales, gathered with patient mdustry from 
countless sources Here we include five gems from the treasury of the 
Brothers Grimm (Jakob, 1785-1863 , Wilhelm, 1786-1859) " Tom 

Thumb." " The Turnip," " The Twelve Dancmg Prmcesses," " Pee- 
Wit," and " The Golden Goose " If m childhood we sought and found 
our pleasure m these tales, it certam that age will also enjoy their 
rediscovery For " Time cannot wither, nor custom stale the infinite 
variety" of Gnmm*s Fairy Tales The simplicity of style, the 
Jngemous discomfitures of folly (as in " The Turnip "), the victory of wit 
and cunning over a thousand foes (as m " Tom Thumb " and ** Pee- 
Wit render such tales as are here selected a joy for ever These are 
not moral tales— certainly " Pee-Wit " is not— for their origins predate 
the Christian m<uahty Only m " The Golden Goose " is mere kmdness 
of teart rewarded by a happy marriage with a kmg's daughter " Pee- 
Wit " may be studied as an early contribution to the doctnne of super- 
man. By sheer hcBm power Pee-Wit brings rum and death to all who 
stand m Im way, and with a lymg wit not only escapes the violent death 
aBotled to him, tod irovid^ a substitute, but turns that very substi- 
death to hm mm aocount 
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PRAETZEL— “ LOTHAR ” 

Karl Gottlieb Praetzel (1785-1861) and the writer whom we know 
under the nom de plume “ Lothar ” (eighteenth century) have hardly 
survived contemporary fame Yet PraetzeFs A Father's Authority " 
IS capital comedy, excellent m its characterisation, and Lothar's The 
Arch Rogue ” and ** Castle Chnstburg are romantic tales of a high 
order , m the former the hero performs his tricks unaided by outside 
forces, while in the latter we are in the under-world of supernatural 
thmgs 

ANONYMOUS TALES 

The authorship of Mamed or not Mamed '> “ The Senator of 

Bremen,'' Uncle's Will," and Who could have Beheved It ? " 
remains unclaimed to this day They are widely different — ^these four 
stones — m both style and subject-matter, and “ The Senator of Bremen" 
— an old eighteenth-century tradition of that city — stands quite apart 
from the rest Ingenious are these anonymous tales m their conception 
and motive Close observation of manners reveals a secret marriage m 
the first Mamage happily accomplished, and unhampered by condi- 
tions imposed by an uncle's will, the irksome conditions being cunnmgly 
outwitted, is the theme of the third While m the last story a young 
Vienna noble falls m love with his own wife — to such a dreadful extent 
may a man be led by one thoughtless step " ! — ^to the mutual happmess 
of toth 

GAUDY—HAUFP 

A volummous writer was the short-lived Franz von Gaudy (1800- 
1840), and while much of his work is necessarily forgotten, his story of 
" Antonello the Gondolier,” pure fantasy with a queer semblance of 
reality, well deserves a lasting and honourable place m the hbrary of 
imagmative fiction Wilhelm Hauff (1802-1827), a Swabian, like 
2^schokke, looked to Sir Walter Scott as his master, but the mfluence of 
Hoffmann is equally marked m his admirable stones Hauff 's undoubted 
gemus for fiction never npened to matunty , we see the possibilities m 
such a story as ” The Severed Hand ” The writer has a story to tell, 
and teUs it lucidly and m smgulaxly attractive style 

SEIDL AND FRITZ REUTER 

In ” The Blue Apron,” by Johann Gabriel Seidl (1804-1875), and 
stiH more m Fntz Reuter's work, we can note the mfiuence of Bickem 
If The Blue Apron ” has none of the uproanous fun that the gemus of 
Dickens revelled m, it has, bnef as it is, all that teidemess for sotow 
and affliction, that chanty that Idnnketh noie’^smd ftatsympathy with 
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patient stiffenng and with the innocence of youth that we recognise in 
the art of the creator of Little Nell and her Grandfather His 
Serenity and the Thunderstorm/’ by Fritz Reuter (1810-1874), strikes 
the more humorous note , the hvely contrast between the characters of 
the stout-hearted, God-feanng old Konrektor and his Serene Highness 
the Duke, and the nonsensical panic of the latter m the presence of the 
thunderstorm, provide a most divertmg entertamment Reuter, for all 
his long imprisonment, when a student, at the hands of the Prussian 
Government, an imprisonment that rumed his life, never lost the savmg 
gift of humour, and retains, deservedly, a high popularity for his 
descnptive stones of his native provmce of Mecklenburg 

BERTHOLD AUERBACH 

A genuine realist, knowing the country-side through and through, 
Berthold Auerbach (1812-1882) is unnvalled m his studies of peasant 
life on the Swabian side of the Black Forest He made his name m 
1843 with a volume of village stones — ** Schwarzw^lder Dorfgeschich- 
ten ” Both Tonele ” and ** Clumsy ” are stories of broken love and 
disappomted passion, not unworthy of our own Thomas Hardy 

Tonele,” indeed, is sheer tragedy, and if the endmg of ” Clumsy ” is 
less mournful, its pathos is keener The test of time has proved the real 
talent of Berthold Auerbach, and his peasant characters are as alive m 
their ill-fortune to-day as they were m the middle of the mneteenth 
century 

HERMANN KURZ 

The art of what has been called the Swabian school of German fiction 
is well mamtamed by Hermann Kurz {1813-1873), whose tale of ” My 
Grandfather’s Weddmg ” is perhaps the happiest of the author’s many 
short stones The amazement of the villagers at the sight of the 
henome's p^txrot, and their efiorts to remove what they imagined was an 
artifit^ colouring, till the unfortunate bird succumbed to the various 
hot and cold washings with soap and soda inflicted on it, make but an 
incident m the story of the wooing of the hvely Salome, but it is an nn- 
mmmoDiy funny incident, sorrow as we may for the parrot’s snflermgs 
Rurz was not in the mam a writer of fiction, though two histoncal 
romances from his pen were popular m their day , to the translation of 
otter men’s work— notably Orlando Furtoso — most of his hterary life 
was given Nevertheless his talent for short-story wnting is not to be 
iteled 

THEODOR STORM 

i^wisiriy a poet nature and still Me, Theodor W Storm (1817- 
r^S8) was m fictem a romanticist Nowhere is the prose of Storm more 
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delicately shaped than m this sketch of old-fashioned family life, ** In the 
Great Hall ** The sentiment of the grandmother *s story of her child- 
hood and courtship has, as it were, an aroma of lavender, as of some 
well-preserved raiment that has long lam m seclusion to be brought forth 
on high occasion , and brought forth it is found as beautiful and dainty 
as ever The charm of the story is m its setting no less than in its 
tellmg , and it is the charm of a day that as past, remmiscent of love's 
young dream and of far-off things No hint of coming stress or trouble 
clouds the picture of family happmess No mtnision of realism is 
allowed to mar the gaiety of the scene. Happily and contentedly " 
the grandmother has come to old age, and her one prayer is that her 
granddaughter may enjoy a like happiness and contentment 

FONTANE 

To pass from Storm to his contemporary Theodor Fontane (1819- 
1898} IS to leave the quiet of a well-ordered country house for the cheer- 
ful bustle of the city Fontane is the novelist of Berlm life, the pioneer 
of the modem German novel, a typical late nmeteenth-century Berlin 
man of letters His literary method changed with the years It was 
only step by step he moved from historical romance to reahsm, and not 
till 1895, when his masterpiece Effi Bnest, was published, was it seen 
how fully Fontane had been mfiuenced by the French school of reahsts 
Slight as are the two sketches here mcluded, " Whither ? " and “ The 
Barrowman of Gnffelsbrunn," they are sufficient examples of Fontane's 
lighter touch, his humour, observation, and mastery of character The 
humour is spontaneous, the conversation bubbles up m natural fashion, 
and iSows on without let or hindrance The characters are alive, people 
to be met every day, and Fontane makes us see how amusing everyday 
hfe IS to the observer, and how good the play that is daily c*iacted before 
our eyes 

HERMANN LINGG—VON RIEHL 

Accounted a poet of no mean ability m his da,y, Hermann Lingg 
(1820-1905) produced a very limited amount of prose work His fiction 
was of the romantic-histoncal order, and his style may well be ludged 
from this tale of “ Nikisa,’' where the nch vem of sentament, the Easten 
colounng, the dramatic episodes, and the appropriate endmg are all used 
by the author in his accustomed way Lmgg an his Nov^m proved 
himself a story-teller, and left it at that. 

An histoncal novelist of vastly different style from lingg is Wilhelni 
Hemnch von Riehl (1823-1897) A native of South Germany, and by 
the most brilliant writer of short stones m the Mumch circle of his 
day, Biehl has a mastery of character and hxtshom His ** Wooing the 
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GaEows ” — 3 . sh-ort story of the sixteenth century — ^is as full of wit as it 
IS of humanity, and is a joyful satire on the cruelty and folly of petty 
provincial rulers 

EBNER-ESCHENBACH 

Only one woman writer of short stones has a place m this volume — 
Mane von Ebner-Eschenbach {1830-1916), whose sketches of Austrian 
high life (notably Dte Fretherren von Gemperlein, 1881, and Zwez 
Contessen, 1885) were immensely popular m their time, and may still be 
enjoyed by the reader With the pubhcation of Etn Spatgeborener 
m 1875, Mane von Ebner-Eschenbach established her fame, and the 
ongmality of her wit and satire were at once applauded An Ongmal/' 
the story here presented, has strength and reahty, and its pathos is 
entirely genume and sincere As a character study, Gabnel Teufenberg, 
the subject of the story, is a remarkable piece of work, shaded and com- 
pleted with wonderful skill The awakening from a hfe preoccupied 
and mdifferent to surroundmgs, the sudden tragedy and the relapse, 
with “ the old chill light m his eyes ** and the extinguishmg of the 
flame that illummed and wanned him,'* are set out with a power as rare 
as it IS excellent, and make An Ongmal ** a short story cunously im- 
IMressive 

VOLKMANN 

‘*The Sad Tale of Seven Kisses,” by Richard Volkmann (1830- 
1891), belongs to the realms of fancy, where imagmation plays queer 
tncks, and all sorts of quaint and unexpected things happen The tale 
is short and may be read as allegory or fable , the moral bemg that 
lovers’ wishes must not be lightly granted The quamtness of the idea 
and the delicacy of the treatment give high value to ” The Sad Tale ” 

ron HEYSE 

Banl von Heyse (1830-1914) may, on the whole, be called the most 
versatile German writer of the nmeteeath century Both m prose and 
verse he mamtamed a high standard, and he is to be seen at his best m 
of his ^ort novels, and m especial m the writing descriptive of 
Itaten Me, where the ” beauty and poetry of conquering passion '' are 
di^Myed by Heyae with ail an artist's cunnmg In such a story as 
** The Fury or ” L'Arrabiata ” — (the first of the three chosen speci- 
men of Heyse’s art) we have the Italian scenery and the bummg ” con- 
quadi^ f&ssimx ” of youth m love, passion consummated m tnumphant 
In the second story, ” The Hungarian Countess,” passion 
trmmiite tempccanly, and ends m tragedy In notable contr^t are 
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these two tales, save for the common note of passion The one is 
all warmth and sunshine, the other gloom and winter The third 
tale, that of ** The Huntsman," illustrates the diversity of the author's 
gifts it IS an incident m a deerstalker's day in the German Alps, told 
with an engagmg simplicity rare m Von Heyse, and the element of 
human passion is conspicuously absent 

VON SAAR 

Contemporary with Von Heyse, and manifesting the same deep 
■sympathy with rustic life and the humblest actors in the world's great 
tragi-comedy, was Ferdmand von Saar (1833-1906), the emment 
Austrian novelist and poet " The Toilers of the Rocks '' is the best 
■example of his work in the short-story vem It opens with a fine feehng 
of tragic gloom, and develops with the mevitableness of great drama, 
providmg a wonderfully vivid picture of a httle-known phase of labour- 
ing life, and endmg on the note of }oy 

SACHER-MASOGH 

I-eopold von Sacher-Masoch (1835-1895), the last of our German 
story-tellers, was bom at Lemberg, the capital of Galicia, and the best 
of his tales are studies and sketches of Galician life, illuminated by a 
kmdly, tolerant humour and a wide sympathy “ Thou shalt not Kill '' 
is concerned with two Jewish admirers of a certain Croatian Countess, 
who axe only restrained from fightmg a duel by the urgent and humane 
appeal of the Rabbi The pomt of the story is that the insult that pro- 
voked the challenge was the one caUing the other a Jew I Sacher- 
Masoch, a man of notable learning, and m his longer fictions strangely 
decadent, almost to perversion, held a professorship at Lemberg He 
was by birth a " Little Russian," and it is pleasant to note that he 
cannot help pokmg fun at the egregious but malevolent German his- 
torian, Treitschke, m this delightful httle story — & story that well 
writes Fmts to the older German fiction 

It will be observed, and surely approved, that none of the German 
writers whose work is characteristic of the Prussianised or Hunnish em 
have been admitted to the company of this volume J, C 
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1757-1835 

THE IRRECONCILEABLE 
MAN 

Away with insults, hate, oppression. 

Reach me still the friendly hand. 

Soon we part unreconciled. 

Travellers to a distant land 
Feel we not life's bridge beneath us. 

Trembling 'mid the o'erwhelming tide^ 

See how fast it rushes over » 

Say we loved before we died 

With these words the unfortunate Councillor Lambert despatched 
an appealing letter to President Domfeld, one who had been 
fonnerly his inseparable fnend and compamon, but who had be- 
come estranged, and was now even one of his bitterest foes Their 
acquaintance had commenced at college, aimdst study or amuse- 
ment they were ever at each other’s side, and it was only the self- 
willed and somewhat overbearing disposition of Domfeld that had, 
at any time, interrupted their mutual regard, but they were always 
reconciled in a few hours And it was Lambert’s gentle and noble 
feelings which usually led to this reconcihation, he recovered his 
feiend's affection and esteem without humblmg himself to his whims 
Their friendship followed them into the affairs of life, and, what 
IS more, contmued durmg the space of ten years after they left 
college. Although greatly infenor to his friend, both in knowledge 
and m talent, Domfeld had the advantage in point of wealth and 
influence, and by such a lever qmckly assumed a situation in life 
somewhat hqgher than the former This, however, was assigned to 
its real cause, and pronounced unjust, but Lambert was rejoiced at 
his fnend’s good fortune, and it only served to increase their 
attachment 

They had severally attained to the age of thirty-five, connected 
together m all their pursuits, but a dark cloud huiig over them, and 
love it was that threw the apple of discord across their path On 
the same day, and in the same hour, they behdd the beatsfillli 
Amelia, and hoUx left the house where they had seen hei:si®^tii a 
burning secret an their breasts. 
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It was the first they had kept from each other, for both were 
deeply smitten, and it was long that night before they could close 
their eyes They had leisure enough to think of the lovely lady, 
they had never seen any so attractive and beautiful, and their whole 
thoughts were occupied with the means of again seeing her, and if 
possible of engaging her affections Each proceeded m his own 
way, without a word confided to the other, to accomphsh the end 
he had m view 

Domfeld, whose busy mfluence had already raised him to the 
level of nobihty, considered wealth and rank as possessing the most 
irresistible attractions for the female heart He imagined that a 
man of his vast consequence must be the object of admiration and 
of the secret wishes of all young unmamed ladies whom he knew 
Under this impression, his attentions to Ameha betrayed anythmg 
but diffidence and doubt, he appeared to make quite sure of suc- 
cess from the first, while his manner expressed all the confidence 
and tnumph which he really felt His proposal assumed the air 
of condescension, and he could not conceal his astonishment on 
receiving a refusal He left her highly offended, his admiration 
was converted into a feehng of hatred and desire for revenge 

Ameha's heart was already won by the more gentle and modest 
assiduities of his fnend He had displayed little or nothing, in- 
deed, of those shining qualities so highly valued by the vain, but 
his every word and action were the evidence of a gentle and noble 
mind, which drew its source from the purest and best feelings of 
our nature It was thus theur mutual esteem npened into love, 
their thoughts and feehngs kmt m umson together, and Amelia’s 
parents approved her choice 

Ddighted beyond his hopes, Lambert hastened to acquaint his 
friend, entreating his attendance at their marriage m quality of 
bnd^iroom’s man Imagine the chagnn and astonishment of the 
new Pr^ident (for he was just made President of Council) on 
b^rmg this request He leapt from his chair, and loudly inveighed 
against Amelia’s character 

In a fit of scorn and passion, he hkewise betrayed his own secret, 
until thaa unknown even to his friend, and concluded by beseech- 
mg him, as he valued their long friendship, not to prosecute his 
smt, to abandon one scornful woman out of pity to the agony of 
his feeling, and that everything he had in the world be might 
cafieder as his own 

‘'*Ah,^you require too much, my dear Dornfeld,” replied his 
kkmd ** Do not refuse me possession of a blessing which Fortune 
im denied you; think how many others you possess— as I would 
have done were she about to become yours ” 

“ Nay, do mi imagine I am going to hang myself,” cned Dom- 
feld with a bite laugh. ” it is not that, but the scornful simpleton 
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ought to be well punished for her airs, and you, my noble fnend, 
can do it Let us be revenged upon her heartless pnde, for my 
sake, draw back, and let her die an old maid > 

Lambert, while he expressed his surprise and sorrow at such 
words, attempted to inspire him with nobler feelings, and to dis- 
suade him from all idea of taking revenge where no m]uiy had 
been intended Yet he could not in the least soften him Domfeld 
insisted upon revenge, and spoke as if he were extortng it from 
a slave Lambert then directly declared that he was free, and 
dtould please himself, without bmdmg himself down to the consent 
of any one 

" Do it at your nsk,’" thundered Domfeld, while ^^corn and rage 
shot from his eyes. Without deigmng a reply, Lambert turned Ins 
back upon him, and walked away 
Not long after this separation followed the nuptials of Lambert 
and the lovely Ameha Out of respect, the name of President 
Domfeld was never omitted from their cards of invitation to their 
friends, but he never came 

This scornful conduct served the President as a declaration of hosj^ 
tihty He even broke off all commumcation with his old fnend, ana 
when Lambert once called to inquire after his health, the President 
being unwell. Domfeld*s servant was told to order him from the door 
Nor was he content with this, he opposed him m pubhc, and m 
all his affairs, crossing him on every side, and dogging his steps, 
hke an evil spirit, resolved to embitter his whole existence This 
he was hkewise, enabled to do, owing to their respective situations 
m the Council The most heavy and laborious share fell to the 
lot of Councillor Lambert A sort of conspiracy was at work 
against him, yet he cheerfully persevered in his duties, though he 
had hardly an hour's relaxafron that he could call his own He 
was employed in wnting incessantly, often whole nights as weE as 
days It hurt him, however, to find that his best exertions were 
not appreciated, that they were even reviled, and rejected m favour 
of those of known infenor worth 
Yet the President’s opposition and aversion did not stop here 
He spoke iD of the Councillor m all societies where be could venture 
to do so, and on one occasion, when it was expected that lamtet 
would be raised to a higher rank m the Legislature, and 
greater profit, such were Sae representations made to the Pnnoeibat 
another was dected, and all his just hopes erf prcanofecii: 
appointed 

Until this occurrence, he had borne all the msults that had be^ 
heaped upon him with patience But he now the father 
family, and he began to find his means inadequate fa their 
port He had never wished to become the enemy of tne Pre^iiii^. 
he had never retahated, and now more than ev^ he to 
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become reconciled for the sake of his family, as he found that 
Domfeld had both power and mclmation to mjure him 

So he resolved to come to an open explanation with his bitter 
and unreienting foe, and wrote the letter mentioned at the com- 
mencement of this account He sent it, but received no answer, 
while he shll continued to receive the same harsh and ungenerous 
usage at his persecutor’s hands He had then recourse to other 
me&ods of resisting or of softening Domfeld's hostility, but they 
proved equally abortive Here was only a fresh source of tnumph 
to the President, who loudly boasted of it among his fnends and 
dependents 

Counciflor Lambert had humbled himself before his nval, he 
had resisted, and he was now in disgrace ” And there, he had the 
unfeeling malice to add, he would leave him, as a punishment for 
venturing to become his nval— would leave him, without giving 
him a helpmg hand, though he lay there until the day of judgment ^ 
About the same time, Lambert was sitting one evemng engaged 
as usual at his desk, suddenly, one of his most inhmate college 
fnends. Councillor von Buiu^, entered his apartment His 
manner was hurried, and his features bore traces of strong emotion 
'' My best fnend,*’ he cned, half out of breath, I am in one 
of the most awkward predicaments you can imagine to you only 
I look for support* I am just now in want of five hundred dollars, 
my hfe and honour are both at stake, save me, I beseech you 
Lambert expressed his astonishment, for Buhren did not stand 
first m the list of his fnends On the contrary, he was extremely 
intimate with the President, and, fill this moment, had either 
slighted or given him pnoofe of the ill-will of the latter* Yet the 
weakness of Lambert's heart was not able to resist the appeal of 
one apparently m distress, and he did not even reproach him He 
sought to console him in the most fnendly manner, declarmg he 
would have been glad to assist him had it been in his power, but 
for a truth he did not possess the tenth part of that sum just &en 
This was the simple fact, though he had cash in his possession to 
a much higher amount, some of which he was employed m count- 
ing Now Buhren, though aware that it was public property, still 
persisted m bis lamentations and prayers, beseeching that possession 
of the money would save him from despair 

No, excuse me," said Lambert; " I would myself prefer dymg 
of bui^er touching the least portion of any property entmsted 
to my hands " 

Notwithstanding this honourable avowal, the other persisted in 
im entreaties, talong a most solemn oath that he would restore the 
sum witimit faiL within eight days, threatening at the same time to 
d^l^teh himself, if Lambert did not consent 
The kmd^hearted Lamb^ was greatiiy ch^ri^sed between his 
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feelings of duty and compassion The last at length obtained the 
victory, and he tned to reconcile it to his conscience, by thinking 
that Buhren was one of the President's chief favourites, and would 
be able to smooth the way, more than any one else he knew, to a 
final reconaliation with Domfeld Full of this hope, he opened the 
iron chest with a trembhng hand, and took out a bag of five hun- 
dred dollars 

** Behold, then," he cried, "lam now doing that for you which 
nothing on earth would induce me to think of doing for myself 
Breathe it not to any one, but keep your word, and restore me the 
money, or you will assuredly rum me " 

Buhren embraced him m the excess of his gratitude, and hastened 
home with the money 

Overwhelmed with busmess, Lambert had no time to mdulge m 
reflections upon the possible consequences of what he had done. 
He agam sat down to his desk, and wrote without interruption until 
midmght At length, however, unea^ feelmgs began to prey upon 
his mind, and the thought of having disposed of property entrusted 
to his hands now filled him with alarm and remorse. He could not 
sleep, for, when he closed his eyes, unpleasant dreams haunted his 
rest, and he fancied he beheld himself m chains and wasting in a 
dungeon. He rose at the break of day, hke some wretch released 
from the rack In his anxiely, he could remam m no one place, he 
went out to find one of his most faithful friends, and to him he com- 
mumcated the cause of his unhappiness, and entreated his advice 
" Bad, very bad," said his fnend, shaking his head, " you have 
permitted your goodness of heart to blind your understanthng We 
can do nothing but provide, as soon as possible, against the worst 
that can happen, and replace instantly the amount you have 
advanced " 

" There is the difficulty — I have no means," replied Lambert, 

" Then I will teU you how," continued ius fnend, " I am barely 
master of five hundred at this moment, but in two hours they shall 
be at your disposal So give yours^ no further anxiety atSout it 
I will send the money to your house, go home " 

Lambert thanked him, and went away* It was hardly eight 
o'clock when be returned On entenng the room, he found two 
state officers of rank with his Amelia, waiting for him He was 
startled at the sight, and they requested to speak with him alone 
They then submitted to his mspectioii an order from the Govern- 
ment for an examination of the amount of cash entrusted to his 
care It met his eyes hke a thunderbolt, and he had nearly fainted 
in his chair It was only the consciousness of having committed 
no premeditated villainy that supported him He opened the 
coffers, and acquainted the officers with the sum of money that was 
wantmg — (conceahng the name of Buhren) and besought them not 
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to make the affair public, as it was certain of being replaced within 
a very few hours 

They only shrugged their shoulders by way of answer, took par- 
ticulars of all tile other sums, put the royal seal upon the coffers, 
and want their way, without committing themselves by any promise^ 
Two hours afterwards, Lambert's friend sent him the five hun- 
dred according to agreement But at the same moment entered an 
officer of police, who handed him the order for his arrest, and a 
sentinel was placed before his door It was now made evident that 
the President was in the plot, and directed every movement Lam- 
bert instantly wrote to him m an indignant tone 
** I know you, my Lord President ^ — ^you are the sole author of 
all my misfortunes You plotted the vile conspiracy of which I am 
made the victim, by means of your creature. Councillor Buhren 
My intention, much injured as I have been, was to hold out to you 
once more the nght hand of fellowship, and I hoped I was confer- 
ring a favour upon you by assisting your favounte Buhren in his 
misfortunes You have rewarded me by disgrace and imprison- 
ment When will vour revenge be satisfied^ Surely you are not 
quite lost to humarnty Free me from the net in which you have 
entangled me * You can do it, you can stem the flood of rmn be- 
fore I am engulfed Think that I only disposed of the money, 
during a few hours, and to serve a fnend of yours " 

No answer was returned, though it was intended, on the ensuing 
day, to remove the sentinel from his door, serving an order at the 
same time upon the pnsoner, to forbid his entrance into the Council 
chamber, and removing him from the office he enjoyed The affair 
quickly took wind, and Lambert was eveiywhere hdd up as an 
unpnncipled man, unworthy of the confidence of Government, all 
which greatly surprised the people 
When he had been submitted to this species of moral torture for 
about a month, he received the following letter from one of his few 
faithful fnends 

I am this moment informed that your destany is decided The 
prosecution against you will be dropped, but you will be dcpnved 
of your rank and offices Yet President Domfeld has it in his power 
to rescue you from this last degrading punishment, if you apply to 
him, there is not a moment to be lost To-morrow it will be too late ' ' 
Lambert was no longer proof against such a blow, it fell too 
h^vily upon him, and he felt that he could never survive it He 
had no hope in appealing to the stony heart of the President, yet 
it was his Iasi resource, his family were on the edge Of rmn, so 
he sat down once more in the bitterness of his soul, ^rote, and 
<^patched his letter by a trusty messenger whom hd toot only en- 
treated to put it into the President's own hand, but to beseech him 
to read it, for that it was a matter of life or death 
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Domfeld was that day engaged in celebrating his birthday with 
a party of fnends It was already evening, and the Lord President 
was seated at the card-table when the messenger arrived He took 
the letter and put it unopened into his pocket, notwithstanding the 
earnest entreaties of Lambert's bearer to consult the contents upon 
the spot “ There will be tune enough," he answered, and gave 
it not a second thought 

About eleven o'clock the party left the cards and went to supper 
Among the costly dnnking vessels which decorated the tables was a 
grand crystal vase that had been presented to the President many 
years ago by Lambert on his birthday What is more, the names of 
the donor and the receiver were to be seen in gold characters, 
apparent to every eye it had never before been permitted to 
appear, and strange that it should be thus exposed, strange, thought 
every one, that the President's feehngs could sustain such a sight 

An uneasy and indescribable kind of emotion was felt by all 
present, which they sought to bamsh by forced gaiety, and, as the 
clock tolled twelve, the host, according to an old German custom, 
filed the vase with wine, to be passed round from guest to guest 

Just as the Lord President was going to dnnk a health to his 
fnends, and touched the edge of the crystal with his hps, a sharp, 
shnll sound struck his ear, and rung with a tremulous tone round 
the glass It was heard by all the guests with an exclamation of 
surpnse, the vase was examined by the lights, and a flaw was 
visible in it, runmng through the part where Lambert's name 
appeared upon the crystal 

The letter now occurred to Domfeld's memory, and he shud- 
dered, he had already had it for more than six hours m his pocket 
He rose from the table, and went into another room to peruse it 
He broke the seal and read 

" I stand upon the bnnk of a precipice, between hfe and death 
The tidings I have just heard, that I am to-morrow, without tnal, 
to be depnved of my means of livehhood, and overwhelmed with 
disgrace, to be ranked only in the hst of beggars, has brought me to 
the close of my career, and I am resolved to free myself from my 
suffenngs by one resolute effort This, Domfeld, is your work, but 
there is yet time to snatch me from inevitable fate, and you will, 
you must, do it, Domfeld, if a drop of human blood yet courses 
m your veins Send me, then, as a token of your goodwill, one 
word subscribed with your name, and let it be ' ' I Witt wart 

most patiently for this single word of comfort until mi<hught. Yet 
do not delay it longer, as you would not m future wish to associate 
your birthday with the day of my d^th* For the morning will 
never shine upon me which is to hold me up as an adjudged criminal 
to the world " 

Now for the first time, Domfeld Hi the pangs of conscience, he 
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looked at his watch it was past midnight, and he dreaded the 
worst In an agony of remorse, terrific as it was sudden, he rushed 
out, in order to prevent a deed which seemed to threaten to stamp 
his forehead, hke that of Cam, with the mdehble mark of mur- 
derous shame 

He was too late that deed was already done Before Lambert's 
residence he found assembled a crowd of neighbounng people, who 
had been drawn thither by the report of a pistol With his hands 
over his face, Domfeld, without asking a single question, made his 
way through the crowd 

Loud and bitter lamentations smote his ear as he entered guided 
only by such sounds, he found his way to the fatal chamber and, 
with the impulse of agony and despair, he opened the door The 
body of Lambert, bathed in blood, was the first object that met 
hi;> sight Amelia, his wife, was kneeling, convulsed with heart- 
breaking sobs and moans, before the couch on which he laj She 
heard some one approaching, she looked round, as if expecting to 
behold a spint, and there upon the threshold stood the deadly enemy 
of the deceased He drew mgh, but she motioned him wildly away, 
for she could not speak, yet he came nearer, and then she made 
an effort I beseech you to be gone* — ^the blood of my husband 
IS crying out for vengeance to Heaven save yourself — ^fly * " 

He felt as if the voice of the Omnipotent were addressing him, 
and trembling, he obeyed He hastened back to his own house, but 
he had not courage to take leave of his guests He sent word to 
them that he had been taken suddenly unwell, and concealed him- 
self from every eye as if he had been convicted and shunned by aU 

The fete of Lambert was umversally commiserated, the real 
cause of his ajESicting end remained no secret Every humane and 
honest man avoided the President's society His rank protected 
him, indeed, from open punishment, but a more terrific species of 
justice took poss^on of his breast, and condemned him never 
more to experience peace upon earth Sorrow and remorse con- 
sumed him, and only insanity came to his relief 

At length he imagined he was incessantly pursued by the angry 
^mt of his fnend Often was he heard wil&y conversing with it 
aloud, and always m a beseeching tone, stretching out his hands in 
supplication, and then he would break out into the ravings of de- 
spair, and beat his head against the walls of his cell, crymg out that 
he would never, never be reconaled * 

Years did he continue m this state, and often his keepers were 
compelled to have him chamed down to his bed, until the powers of 
nature being at length exhausted, he was suddenly restored to per- 
fect imson for a few moments, uttered a prayer, and feebly addmg, 
"" He IS reconaled* he died 
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THE LADY’S PALFREY 

There was once a good-natured monarch who neve?* much as 
dreamed of vexing the least of his subjects, and yet he did not 
please them He was too easy m the exercise of his royal preroga- 
tive, and treated them rather like spoiled children than hirelings and 
apprentices, until they began to tfconk of assembling in parliament, 
hke the frogs, and of petihomng Jupiter to grant them a proper 
king 

The truth is, that State business boasted less attractions than a 
veiy handsome young lady of the Court, named Adelaide, who had 
made herself complete mistress of the young King's heart, as well as 
of his time Such was her miauence over him, that some of the old 
Pnvy Councillors began to take alarm, and tned every courtly 
means of enticing* him out of the paradise which he seemed to enjoy 
m her society, for it was not without a good deal of difficulty that 
they could prevail with him even to take the trouble of signing his 
name to a sentence of execution 

To most State ministers, perhaps, this bitter aversion to business 
might have been highly agreeable, «and they would have turned his 
delegated authority to very good account But these belonged to 
that more rare class of statesmen who have rather a dishke to 
and who discharge its functions purely for the benefit of the people 
They were only ambitious of rousing the royal young lover from 
his trance and inspiring him with a sense of his dignity — ^to wield 
his sceptre with becoming majesty and power, so as to ccmvmce his 
subjects that they had a kmg 

They assembled, therefore, and laid their heads tc^ther m a 
cabinet council, the result of which was to delegate one of 
oldest and wisest of their sapient body to bw their gnevsio^ 
and remonstrances to the ear of their enchanted young Piwe 
Now, Pnvy Councalbr Alphonso, the ambassador on this occa^on, 
was no sneaking, spft-tongued old courtier, who would hardly ven- 
ture to call his soul his own, but bcdd, blunt, stiff, and unbending as 
a poker, he marched forfewith to sedk: an audienc% and roundly 
stated Ihe object of his visit He declared m the most earnest 
manner, with due commendations on ffie virtues of pnnces who 
nevnr neglected flieir royal didies, that both the capital and the 
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countiy were beginning to feel very much dissatisfied with his 
style of governing, or rather of not governing at all 
They thought it odd enough, he continued, that his attachment to 
a single girl should absorb that due to all his people, for whom he 
did not seem to care a jot Indeed, it was thought that he would 
not give his little finger to save all his subjects from eternal damna- 
tion, such was the perfect indifference he displayed towards them, 
as well as to his own royal dignity, to the power and splendour of a 
crown 

The Prince seemed quite dumfounded at these serious charges, 
and it was clear that his conscience was at work, for he had not a 
word to say m interruption He hstened earnestly to the whole 
sermon, which insisted greatly on the necessity of industry, tem- 
perance, self-control, and other great and pnncely virtues of that 
kind Very true, my good Alphonso," replied the good-natured 
monarch, only I fear you have never been in love " 

The old minister, with a shrug of his shoulders, confessed that he 
had never yet found time to fall in love At the same time, having 
delivered bis sermon, he took his leave, shaking his head as if he 
entertained no great hope of reaping any harvest from the good 
seed which he had just sown 

For once, however, the wise old counsellor was mistaken, the 
Pnnce awoke, as it were, out of a dream, became sensible of his 
royal duties, and never went near his beloved during the next three 
days Meanwhile it would be impossible to form an idea of the 
number of tears shed by Adelaide as she sat in her lonely chamber 
She was the living picture of gnef, untd about the fourth day, 
finding it began to border upon despair, she conceived that it would 
be the most prudent course, before she made a noose of her garter, 
to pay the young monarch a visit He uttered an exclamation of 
surpnse on beholding her m his royal presence, and at his feet, 
before he had a suspicion of her approach, softly inqmnng how she 
could have offended him 

Touched to the veiy soul at her words, the Pnnce pressed the 
weeping beauty to his breast 

Adelaide, my own Adelaide," he cned, " pray be calm You 
are an excellent girl, and you have not vexed me at all I love 
you as much as ever, and shall never cease to love you; only I 
must not, I dare not, see you any more " 

This was at once del^ht and torture to Adelaide's heart, his 
first words were balsam, but his last were daggers A flood of tears 
was her only reply, for her gnef was too great for utterance At 
length, with an abundance of broken sighs, she sobbed out 

You would see me no moref and yet assure me of your love^ 
— ^would you hand me a bowl of poison garnished with roses ^ Away 
wilh such flowers for sorrow, and tell me frankly that you hate me. 
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and that onr parting is dictated by a frigid hearth Alas* it must 
be so, for who would be found bold enough to check the ardour of 
a monarch's souP " 

The good King now found himself in a very perplexing situation, 
for he was ashamed to confess that he had been tutored by an old 
morahsing minister, and sought every means of disguising from her 
the real truth But her sighs and tears again appealed so power- 
fully to his feelings that he could not refrain from relating the 
whole history of his short-lived efcrts to vanquish his love 

This confession removed a load from Adelaide's heart With the 
]oyful consciousness that her affairs were not quite in so hopeless a 
state as she had pictured them, she recovered all her usual amma- 
tion and good-humour This charming vivacity was as formidable 
as her tears 

'' Stop a bit, you sulky old pedant," she cried, laughing through 
her tears, " and I will reward you well for the three days' anguish 
you inflicted upon me* With your royal permission, I will play 
off a tnck upon the grudging old churl, which shall save him in 
future the trouble of preaching his prosy sermons m your Majesty's 
ear No, he shall never indulge the least inclination to moralise 
any more I have hit upon it already— a most excellent plan 
If your* Majesty will please to slip into the castle gardens about 
sunnse to-morrow, and conceal yourself near the pavilion, which 
this old notorious peacebreaker has converted into his summer resi- 
dence, you shall see a sight which I think cannot fail to amuse you 
heartily If my plan succeeds, you shall have the pleasure of see- 
ing this most sage and philosophical greybeard play such pranks be- 
fore high Heaven that you may easily repay him, with interest, all 
the fine speeches and reproaches which he has so philosophically 
bestowed upon you," 

The King, much amused, seemed to approve of the idea, with the 
single condition that the joke should not be earned too far Ade- 
laide promised, and ran joyfully home 

Early the ensuing morning, while the Court lay buned in repose, 
the mahcious lady, intent upon revenge, took her way toward 
the castle gardens with the speed of a young roe She was attired 
in a charming morning dress, whose exquisite whiteness might have 
shamed the sno^ Her raven hair floated loose upon the breeze, or 
wantoned over her swan-like neck, while her bosom itself was but 
hghtly veiled from the eye of the young god of day 

Thus cruelly armed with the weapons of seductive destruction, 
the lovely nymph began to wander round the immaci^he xmms^ 
ter's abode He was already seated at his official desk, and ficom 
time to time cast longing glances at the dehcious gardens, which 
seemed to invite him down To mbm faun to the window, Adelaide 
began to sing a song, sweet as the m^htogale's 
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I was a Uttle hvely thing — 

To school each mom upon the wmg 
Yet loved I something better 
Than sugar bread for alphabet. 

And learnt no words that I was set 
Save that of Love — -Love-letter 
And fain I would my wit apply. 

If some loved one would love as I, 

And wear with me love's fetter 

The first notes of the decoy bird attracted the old courtier's atten- 
tion He laid ius pen down, elevated hxs wig a little above his right 
ear, and listened 

" Who m all the world can be singing so prettily^ thought he, 
as he rose from his desk 

He crept softly to the window, peeped behind the curtain into the 
garden below, and was not a httle surpnsed to observe the very 
young lady whom he had served so ill a tom only a few days before 

At first he turned once more to his desk, but his cunosity being 
piqued, he agam rose, he peeped, he gazed, he admired, he longed, 
he lost himself Love pinned him to the spot, or at least he was 
only able to turn one eye to his seat— the other was m the garden 
You old fool! at length he began, half laughing to himsdf, 
** I fear thou art bewitched with a girl young enough to be thy 
granddaughter But zounds, she looks so desperatdy beautifal, 
old father Nestor himself might well fall m love with her. Zounds, 
I never envied ray royal master m much in my hfe as I do now 
How happy he must be I What wcmder that m her soaety he should 
forget that he wears a crown, or that he has any subjects except 
hmelf m the kingdom! ” 

During this monologue the wicked Addaide had contrived to fix 
her basilisk eyes upon him through the window, and played the 
part of a love-sick damsel to admiration She plucked roses and 
forget-me-nots, which she made mto a wreath— and sighed Added 
to such artifices, she kept drawing nearer, and sang again. 

Here, here I was captured 
By Lover's mighty power. 

And wander enraptured 
Tin He's latest hour 
I would thou might'st fed* Love, 

What I sudffer now, 

I would I might steal, Love, 

To ofier my vow 

Tbe old ccnniies was ejuaptsaie^ and fais head tamed so gi<i% 

die ddhaous song that he ooold no longer dfshn g ntfih fyTy a. 
ntfflsense, hot took the comphiaent as he dicrald (to. He ctcti 
mmy and wanton as a yoia^ a*, felt qmte fevetssh, anA hK 
iw^-ossjfied old heart h^m to giow tender and melted away hke 
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wax More greedily than a fish takes the bait, his eye fastened on 
the lady's charms, and, hke some fierce pike, he was caught with 
the hook sticking in his gullet 

He threw his mormng gown aside, seized his best Court suit, yet 
recollecting, just as he began to decorate himself, that she might 
perhaps retire, he resumed his mormng gown, and ran to the mirror 
to adjust his wig Alasf he was shocked at his own figure, never 
had his cheeks looked so flat and fallen, nor so deeply ploughed 
by the hand of years Indeed, they resembled shnvelled parchment 
so much that the voice of reason exclaimed 
'' Thou art playing the fool, old greybeard * What * in the winter 
of thy days to think of making love to a blooming flower of spnngf 
Down to thy desk again * where for years thou hast sat turning the 
rudder of the State, and heed not the song of any siren that attempts 
to bnng the vessel of thy fame upon the rocks 
So argued reason, and would have said more, but the nightingale 
again tolled her tender song from the garden, and three times 
sweeter than before sang her third song 

Fonder than the fondest dove. 

Once within a leafy grove, 

Sat a maiden fresh and fair. 

Watching for her one beloved 
Yet ere from that spot she moved, 

Came woe and death to end her care 


This was too much for the sage statesman's prudence, and it 
turned his head His passion esjcaped qmte beyond the bounds of 
reason, he lost both rudder «KEid compass, and ran hke a horse 
broken loose down the steps into the garden* and never stopped 
until he dropped at Adelaide's feet She had purposely averted 
her face, and started, as if suddenly taken by surprise, as her un- 
wieldy lover plumped down before her 

For Haven's sake," she cned, at the same time taking the 
old courtier by the shoulders as if to raise him up, " what is fee 
matter? " 

" Nay, most lovely lady," he exclaimed, m the most tender 
accente, and gazing on her with melting looks, " suffer me to re- 
main where I am, kneehng in the dust, until I obtam yow W 
forgiveness, 5mur smiles, your love " * * *« 

" You surprise, you distress me greatly," rephed th@ Ade- 
laide, biting her lips to avoid bursting into a fit of " but 

nse, i entreat you to nse, for I must first learn idleSidr you be 
festmg or in earnest " " 

" In earnest, upon my sdidl Dorrttt tiot fee and fervour 
of my passion * It would be an insult upon that divine — ^that ex- 
quistte— feat angehc beauty^ all men to adore you 
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Even I, I who have ever boasted perfect freedom, must now submit 
myself a happy slave and pnsoner, ready to wear your chains ** 

** Truly, I feel proud of such a conquest yet I cannot consent to 
deprive you of your freedom — I dare not 

But you must/' replied the enraptured lover, you cannot 
avoid It, for death only can nd me of your chains This, too, he 
will shortly do if you should not qmckly take compassion on me, 
and consent that you will be mine " 

“ Such a formal declaration," rephed Adelaide, " from your 
lips almost makes me imagine I am in a dream, a delightful dream 
Leave me, pray, before I awake, for alas * I fear you are very far 
from being indifferent to me Must I then confess it * I have long 
sighed for this hour, and besides, I have been haunted this some 
time past by the strangest emotion, the oddest wish you can ima- 
gine, the gratification of which depends wholly upon you " 

" Name it, I entreat you, only name it, my adored Adelaide " 

" Indeed, I feel some diffidence — I do, indeed, in mentiomng it, 
you will think it so very singular, yet I feel I cannot be happy unless 
you consent to indulge me in it So I think I had better tell you " 
" Oh, yes^ give yourself no anxiety, not a moment's hesitation 
Only state your wish, and have it bid me mount the scaffold— the 
funeral pile — or the top of the town hall — and I will do it I would 
march through fire and flood to reach you, — 'sdeath, but I would " 
" Would you really^ Then I will mention it boldly, for I require 
no such ternble proofs of your affection Freely and frankly, there- 
fore, I have a most inexpressible desire, were it only for a few 
minutes, to take a short nde round these fine gravel walks " 

" Whimsical girl ^ what can have put this into your head^ How- 
ever, there is nothing shall prevent it, you shall have a pad to cany 
you round the walks instantly " 

" No, there is no occasion for that it would most gratify me to 
be borne upon your own Right Honourable shoulders, it is that I 
long for, that must be the pnce of my affections, if you would only 
go down upon your hands and knees " 

" Cruel, cruel girl ^ surely you are jesting You mean to make a 
fool of me Ask any other favour in the world, only spare my 
filings, I know you w^ould not wish to make me a laughing-p^st 
consider my dignity— my official character— I am a mimster," 

" So, then," cried Adelaide, " you would permit th^e cold, 
haughty maxims of youm to stand in the way of true pa^on and 
devotedness to the object of your love how can it make 3^ou ridi- 
culous when there is no one to see you^ I vow eternal silence on 
the subject, as you may well believe, and the pretty birds and 
sqmrrds m the trees above us will surely tell no tales," 

The poor lover stood m gr^t perplexity some time, till, at length, 
of his passion mounting into the sublime qmte 
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overpowered his sense of the ridiculous, and he bent down upon his 
hands and knees with all the grace and agility of an octogenarian, 
though he was little more than sixty The lady then took a silk 
sash, and bitted him very dexterously, and next seizing the reins, 
she lightly sprang upon his back, almost convulsed with laughter, 
so that she had much difficulty in keeping her seat 
Scarcely, however, had he crawled at a snail-like pace a few 
yards, when suddenly the King sprang from his ambush among the 
shrubs and confionted his old minister upon his servile career 
''Ah, ah^ quoth he, "such scenes are worth my whole 
treasury in gold ^ To see such a philosophei and avowed enemy of 
the fair sex converted into an old hobby-horse It is too much— 
too much," and he held his sides for laughter 
The old Privy Councillor gave a shriek of horror, just as if the 
sky had fallen, at this sight Yet, after a long struggle, he tried to 
force a smile, and exclaimed, in a tone of imngled chagnn and 
good-humour 

" I know I am ridiculous enough, but I never before knew the 
enchanting power of love I see now that if the htde imp spares u$ 
in our youthful days, it is only to make a greater fool of us m old 
age So jest and laugh, my Pnnce, to your heart's content, you 
must find some other Court preacher in futuie I have done, I have 
surrendered without discretion to love — ^that * mighty conqueror 
of hearts ’ " 
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THE SPORT OF DESTINY 

Aloysius von G was the son of a commoner of some note m 

the Company's service, and the germs of his naturally happy 

gemus were early unfolded by a liberal education While yet 
young, but weU grounded m the pnnciples of knowledge, he 
entered into the military service under his native Pnnce, to whom 
he soon made himself known as a young man of great merit and 

still greater expectations G was now in the full glow of 

youth, and the Pnnce about the same age G was rash and 

enterprising, while the Prince, of a similar disposition, was fondlv 
attached to such characters Endued with a nch vein of wit, as 

well as mformation, which gave a zest to their intercourse, G 

became an agreeable addition to every circle in which he moved, 
from the evenness of his good-humour, and the charm and spmt 
which he infused into every subject The Pnnce had, likewise, 
good sense enough to appreciate his virtues, virtues which he him- 
self possessed in no ordinary degree Indeed, all he attempted, 
even his recreations, bore a lofty character difficulties deterred him 
not, and no disappointment could vanquish his spirit of perse- 
verance The value of this last quality was heightened by a very 
pleasing figure, an appearance of blooming health and Herculean 
power, animated by the eloquent play of a spint which shone in 
his eye, in his carnage, and even in a natural dignity, relieved by 
a due share of modesty of manner If the Prince was charmed 
with the spirit of his new associate, his seductive extenor appealed 
no less powerfully to his approbation and his taste Similanty of 
age, of inclination, and of character shortly led to a degree of in- 
timacy, which to all the warmth of friendship added all the fervour 

and sympathy of early youth G stepped from one promotion 

to another, although these proofs of favour sbll appeared m the eyes 
of the Pnnce to leave him far behind what his deserts entitled him 
to His good fortune rapidly advanced, for the author of it wa| 
his greatest admirer and his warmest friend Not yet twentjt 
two years of age, he already saw himself placed upon an emineji^ 
formerly attained only by the most fortunate at the dose of the^ 
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career But his active spirit was incapable of reposing long m the 
lap of ease and idle vanity, or contenting itself with the giittenng 
trappings of a large fortune, for the application of which, however, 
as well as its enjoyment, he by no means wanted either inclination 
or power Often when the Pnnce was engaged m parties of 
pleasure, his young favounte would seek the cakn oak or beechen 
shade, and devote himself with unweaned assiduity to affairs, m which 
he at length became so skilful and judicious, that no opportunity of 
empioymg him was omitted in which the talent of a single individual 
was required From the mere companion of his pleasures, he soon 
became first counsellor and mmister, and finally the director of his 
Pnnce In a short time jjiiere was no way to obtain the royal 
favour but through him He had the disposal of all rank and offices, 
all rewards and remunerations were received through his hands 

Still G was far too young and inexpenenced, and had nsen 

by too rapid strides, to enjoy his vast influence with moderation 
The height on which he contemplated himself made his ambition 
giddy, and all modesty forsook him when he achieved the last 
honours which he had m view The respectful humihty and at- 
tentions shown him by the first nobles of the land, by all who, in 
birth, fortune, and reputation, among the oldest and most expen- 
enced of their age, so far surpassed him, excited the slumbenng 
embers of pnde and tyranny, while his unlimited power produced 
an evident hardness of character, which thenceforth, throughout all 
the vanations of his fortune, remained There was no service, 
however painful or great, which his fnends might not venture to 
solicit, but woe be to his enemies ^ for, in proportion as his fevours 
exceeded all due limits, his revenge was bitter and fatal He was 
less sohcitous to enrich himself than a number of his creatures, such 
as were most eager to do him fealty, and obey ham as the author 
of their fortunes, while sheer whim, not justice, dictated his cho^ 
of them Yet, by exacting too much, by the haughtiness of his 
commands and whole demeanour, he soon weaned from him the 
hearts even of those who were most bounden to him, while his 
nvals, and secret enviers of his power, were quickly converted mto 
his deadliest enemies 

* Among others who kept the most jealous eye upon all his motons, 
^nd with the quick, steady hand of fate were collecting the 
fnatenals for his future accusation, and dowly undermiiajig ttie 
pillars of his greatness, was a Piedmontese count, named Jo^ph 

Martmenzo, beloi^ing to the Prmce's suite G hmmli had 

"promoted him, as a poor, harmless, obedient creature, to his present 
>ost — thaX of supplsnng his own place in attending upon the 
.aasures of his pnneely mad:er— whch he b«^ai^ to Imi too irk- 
»ipae, and which he wiHm^y exchanged for smm more important 
Ccupation 
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Viewing this man merely as the work of his own hands, which 
he might, at any penod he best pleased, again consign to its ongmal 
nothingness, he felt assured, from equal motives of fear and 
gratitude, of the fidehty of his creature He thus fell mto the same 
error as was committed by Richeheu, m entrustmg Louis XIII to 
the care of the young Le Grand, as one of his pla5rthmgs With- 
out Kicheheu’s abihty, also, of repamng so great a mistake, he 
had, moreover, to deal with a far bitterer enemy than the French 
mimster had to encounter Instead of boasting of his good fortune, 
or allowing Ins patron to feel that he could venture to dispense with 
his farther patronage, Martmenzo was only the more caubous to 
maintain the show of dependence, ?md to bind himself with 
affected humihty in closer alliance with his benefactor Meanwhile, 
he did not onnt to avail himself of the advantage afforded him by 
his office, to mgratiate hnnself by every means in his power per- 
sonally with the Pnnce, until, from being useful, he became in- 
dispensable to him In a very short penod he made himself mastei 
of the Pnnce’s mind— he discovered all the avenues to his confi- 
dence and favour, in both which he then gradually usurped a place 
All those arts which pnde, and a natural elevation of character, 
had taught the mmister to hold in contempt, were brought into 
play by the Italian, who was not m any way scrupulous m the 
attainment of his object, about the means employed, however vile 
and despicable He was well aware that mankind never stand so 
much m need of a gmde and compamon as in the career of vice, 
and that nothing so much conduces to unreserved confidence as 
pauhapation m common foibles With this knowledge he pro- 
ceeded to play upon the Pnnce, to excite passions which had 
hitiierto lain dormant, and direct them, as his confidenbal adviser 
and accomphce, to the worst of purposes By a tram of the most 
seductive arts he plunged him mto excesses which admitted of no 
partrcipation and no witness, and thus finally became master of 
secrets which were to be entrusted to no third person Upon the 
progressive degradation of the Pnnce’s character, he now began to 
lay the foundation of his own fortunes, the secrets which rendered 
him so formidable soon obtamed for him complete domimnn over 

the Pnnce’s feelmp, before G even suspected that he had a 

nval 

It may appear strange that so important a change should escape 
the minister's sagacity, but he had, unluckily, too high an opimon 
of his own worth, to suspect that a man like Martmenzo would 
venture to start up as an opponent, while the latter was himfiplf too 
cautious to commit the least error which might tend to rouse him 
feom his proud secunty The same overweening confidence winch 
h^ cau^ the downfall of so many of his predecessors from the 
summit of royal favour was fast preparing the mimster's 
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rmn The confidential terms upon which he saw his own creature 
Martinenzo with his master gave him no uneasiness, he was glad to 
resign a species of favour which he despised, and which had never 
offered itself to him as the goal of his ambition, it was only as it 
smoothed his path to power that he had ever valued the Pnnce’s 
fnendship, and having ascended the summit of his wishes, 
he inconsiderately threw down the ladder by which he had 
risen 

Martinenzo was not the man to play a subordinate part At 
each step in the Pnnce's favour, his hopes, too, rose higher, and 
his ambition, m so fnendly a soil, began to strike deeper and 
stronger roots His artful game of humiliiy towards his benefactor 
became daily more hateful to him, m proportion as the growth of 
his reputation excited haughtier feelings The imnister's deport- 
ment towards him, on the other hand, so far from becoming more 
delicate with his rapid rise m the Prince’s favour, evidently aimed 
at humblmg his growing pnde, by wholesome admomhons renund- 
ing him of his dependence — a species of tyranny which finally grew 
so intolerable, that he eagerly laid a plot to end it at a single blow, 
and aimed boldly at the destruction of his rival Under an im- 
penetrable veil of dissimulation he brought his plan to full maturity 
Still he did not venture to enter into open competition with his 
nval although the first glow of the mmistei's favour was at an 
end, it had commenced too early, and spread too deep roots, to 
be torn rudely from the bosom oi the Pnnce The shghtest cir- 
cumstance might restore it to all its former vigour — a truth which 
convmced the Italian that the blow which he was about to stnfce 
must either fail or prove fatal The ground which the minister had 
lost m the Pnnce's affections was perhaps compensated by the 
degree of respect and awe acquired m its place with which he held 
both his mind and counsels in control, a control ansmg out of his 
political skill and fidelity, not easly shaken off Dear as he had 
once been to his master as a fnend, he was now equally powerful 
as a mimster 

By what means the Italian actually succeeded m his object re- 
mains a secret with the few who aided him m directing and in 
sinking the blow It was reported that he had detected a secret 
correspondence of a treacherous nature earned on by the mmfeter 
with a neighbounng Court, but whether bis proposals had been 
hstened to or rejected remained matter of doubt Whatever degree 
of truth there might be in the accusation, it fully answered the end 

proposed The Pnnce viewed G in the hght of one of the 

most ungrateful and treacherous of mankind, whose delinquencies 
were fully proved, and oidy awaited their due punishment This 
was arranged secretly between the new favounte and his master, 
G-,— was unconscious of the gatbenng stonn> and continued wrapt 
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in tins fatal secunty, until the last startling and lemfic moment, 
which precipitated him from the summit of pnncely honours — ^the 
envy and the gaze of all eyes — ^mto the lowest depths of obloquy 
and contempt 

On the appointed day G appeared as usual upon the parade, 

no longer an ensign, as he had commenced not many years before, 
but as an officer of distingmshed rank Even this was only meant 
as a modest veil for the exercise of his political power, which, m 
fact, placed him above the foremost of the land The parade was 
Ins favounte place of indulging all the pnde of patronage, of re- 
ceiving the obseqmous attenhons of his creatures, and thus reward- 
mg himself for the labonous exertions of the day His chief 
dependents, all men of rank, were seen gathering round him, eager 
to offer their obeisance, yet evidently anxious as to the kmd of 
reception they might meet with. The Pnnce himself, as he passed 
by, beheld his chief mimster with a relentmg eye, he felt how much 
more dangerous it would be to dispense with the services of such 
a man than with the friendship of his nval. Yet this was the spoft, 
where he was flattered and almost adored like a god, which had 
just been cruelly selected for the revolting scene of his disgrace; 
but the Pnnce rejoined the Itahan, and the affair was suflEered to 

proceed G mingled carelessly m the well-known circle, quite 

as unsuspicious of the bursting storm as their honoured patron, 
offenng their distant and most flattenng respects, and awaiting his 
commands Shortly appeared Martmenzo, accompanied by some 
State officers, no longer the same meek, cringing, smilmg courtling, 
the presumption and insolence of a lackey suddenly elevated into a 
master were visible m his quick, haughty step and his fiery eye 
He marched straight up to the pnme minister, and confronted him, 
with his Hat on, for some moments, without uttenng a word, then, 
in the Pnnce's name, he required his sword This was handed to 
him with a look of silent, temfic emotion, and, thrustmg the naked 
point into the ground, he spht it into shivers with bis foot, the 

fragments lay at G *s feet At this signal, the two adjutants 

hfcewise seized him, one strove to tear the order of the cross from 
his breast; the other pulled off the shoulder-knots, the facings of 
his umfonn, and even the plume of feathers from his hat During 
this cruel and unmanly proceeding, which passed almost m an 
instant, not a smgie voice was raised, a breathless silence reigned 
ihioughout the immense throng. Yet more than five hundred per- 
sons of lank were present, but ail, with pale cheek and beating 
hseart, stood mohonless around him, the most painful expression 
dt mrpme visible m every qmvenng hp and every muscle of their 
feoa. At this trying juncture, while thus bereaving him of his 

G presented a smgular but no despicable picture to 

the eye; he landed, but with difficulty could conquer his surprise 
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it was a laugh, such as can only be heard at the gallows tree, m 
spite of nature and of death Thousands in his place would have 
sunk powerless to the earth, his firmer nerves, his unfimchmg spirit, 
bore him through, and supported him, while he dramed the cup of 
poison to the dregs 

When this procedure ended, he was conducted, through rows of 
numberless spectators, to the very extremity of the parade, where a 
covered carriage was in waiting for him He was motioned to 
ascend, an escort of hussars being ready mounted to attend 
him Meanwhile, the report of this transaction was spread 
on all sides wmdows were opened, the streets were filled 
with throngs of cunous people pursuing the carnage, and whose 
mingled cnes of tnumph, of scorn, or of indignation, at what 
had passed, were echoed far and wide^ — all connected with his 
name 

At laigth, however, he escaped the hideous dm, though a no less 
fearful taal now awaited him The carnage turned out of the high- 
road mto a narrow, unfrequented by-way, towards the place of 
judgment whither, by command of the Prince, he was borne along 
at a slow pace Here, after he had suffered all the torture of antici- 
pated execution, tenfold embittered by its manner, the carnage 
turned off into a more public path Exposed to the sultry summer 
heat, without heanng any accusation, without attendance or con- 
solation, he passed seven heavy and afflicting hours before he 
amved at his place of destination Late m the evemng the car- 
nage stopped, when, deprived of all consciousness, his gigantic 
strength having at length yielded to twelve hours’ fast and con- 

summg thirst, G was dragged like a felon from his seat On 

again returning to hfe, he found himself consigned to a subter- 
ranean dungeon, dimly lighted by the nsmg moon, which cast its 
sickly rays from a height of nineteen fathoms through a few grated 
openings, admitting also the cold air from above Near him he 
found a portion of coarse bread, with a vessel of water, and a 
heap of straw for his couch He endured this situation without 
any interruption until noon the ensuing day, when he heard a sash 
of one of the iron wmdows m the centre of the tow«r drawn aside, 
two hands were visible, lowering down a basket, like that which 
he found c<mtainmg his food the day before For the first time 
since the frightful revolution of his affairs, he felt some mclmatioa 
to inquire mto the cause, and mco the nature cff his future destoy. 
But received no answer from above; the han^ disappeaied, and 
the sash was dos^ Thus, without teholdmg the fece or bearing 
the voice of a fellow-creature, without the least light ttoown upon 
his destiny, left in utter ignorsmce as to the figure and the 
past; nev€ar feeling the warmth of sun ffie freshness of the 
aw, neaEnote frmx human aid and human a«|«sioii; he numbered 
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m this frightful abode four hundred and ninety long and heavy 
days, sustained upon a small allowance of coarse bread The last, 
too, was provided with that sorrowful monotony on the noon of 
each day, which, while it sustams hfe, only renders it more sensible 
of Its utter wretchedness Yet this was not enough He one day 
made a discoveiy which filled up the measure of his calamity He 
recogmsed the place, it was the same which, in his rage of ven- 
geance agamst a worthy officer, who had had the misfortune to dis- 
please him, he himself ordered to be constructed only a few months 
before, and had even suggested the manner in which it might be 
rendered more revolting and terrific He had hkewise visited the 
place only shortly before, m order to witness its completion What 
added the last bitter sting to his punishment was, that the same 
officer who had been destined to occupy it, an aged and mentonous 
colonel, had just succeeded the late commander of the fortress, and, 
by a sort of retributive justice, was made master of his enemy's 
destiny He was depnved, as it were, of the last poor comfort, the 
right of compassionating himself He knew he did not deserve it, 
he was to himself an object of disgust and the bitterest self-con- 
tempt — SL feeling of all others the hardest to support by a haughty 
mind — ^to depend wholly upon the magnanimity of a foe to whom 
he had shown none 

His gaoler was, fortunately for him, a man of noble feelings, who 
scorned to take a mean revenge He felt sorry at the idea of ful- 
filling the part assigned to him, yet, as a faithful subject and an old 
soldier, he did not thinlc himself justified in departing from the 
usual rules, and he feared to swerve from his instructions Still he 
pitied him, and pointed him out to a benevolent assistant, the 
preacher of the prison, who, having been able to ascertain nothing 
beyond mere report agamst the pnsoner, resolved, as far as 
possible, to mitigate his suffenngs This excellent man, whose 
name I unwillingly suppress, beheved he could in no way better 
fulfil his pious charge than by bestowing his spintual support 
and consolations upon a being depnved of all other hopes of 
mercy 

As he could not obtain permission from the commandant himself 
to visit the pnsoner, he cheerfully proceeded to the capital, m order 
to solicit personally the Pnnce's consent He fell at his feet, ap- 
pealing for some mitigation of the poor captive's sufferings 
destitute of the aids of religion, never denied to the worst of felons, 
pming m solitude, and perhaps on the brink of madness or despair 
With perfect confidence and smcenty, he then insisted, m the name 
of his pious callmg, on free admittance to the pnsoner, whom he 
claimed as a penitent, and for whose soul he was responsible His 
subject made him eloquent, and he already began to make some 
upon the Prince, who at first liad refused his request 
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Nor did the pious man relinquish his efforts until he had extorted 
full permission to visit the wretched pnsoner and admimster to his 
spintual wants 

The first human face G saw, after a lapse of sixteen months, 

was that of his new benefactor He was eloquent in his gratitude, 
for he was the only friend he had m the world m all his pros- 
penty he had never boasted one The good pastor's was like 
an angel's visit it would be impossible to descnbe his feelings, 
but from this day forth his tears flowed more freely, he had 
found a being who sympatmsed with and compassionated 
him 

The pastor was filled with horror and astomshment on entering 
the frightful vault His eyes sought a human form, and beheld, 
creeping towards him from one comer, a white and wild-looking 
living skeleton, his couch resembling rather the den of a beast of 
prey than a human resting-place All vital signs seemed fled from 
his countenance, gnef and despair had traced deep furrows there, 
his beard and nafls were grown to a fnghtful length, his raiment 
had fallen from about him in tatters, and, foi want of water and 
all means of cleanlmess, the air was contaminated around In this 
state he found the favourite of fortune, his iron frame had stood 
proof against the seventy of Ins tnal Almost terrified at the sight, 
the pastor soon hastened back to the governor, m order to solicit 
a second alleviation of his suffenngs, without which the first would 
prove of little avail 

This, however, being in opposition to the strict letter of the 
governor's mstructions, the noble-minded being resolved on a 
second journey to the capital, m the hope of obtaining some further 
concessions from the Pnnce He declared that he could not, with- 
out violating the sacred character of the Sacrament, administer it 
to a wretch who had been depnved of the extenor resemblance of 
a human being In this object too, the good man succeeded, and, 
from that day forth, for the first time, fee pnsoner might be said 
to enjoy a new existence 

For many years, however, G was condemned to languish 

in captivity, feough of a less revolting character than that he had 
previously suffered, more especially after fee short summer of fee 
new favounte's reign was passed, and others succeeded m his place, 
who either posse^d more humamty , or had no motive for reverse 
Yet ten years expired before the hour of his delivery aj^roadied, 
wifeout any judicial investigation, or any formal ac^mttal He 
was presented with his freedom as a sort of pnncdy bemg, at 
the same time, requested to banish himself for ever from his imtive 
country But here the oral traditions, which I have been able to 
collect ri^pectmg his history, b^gm tq fail, and I find myself com- 
pelled to omit an mtexvening pmo^oialxMt tvmnfy years Dunng 
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the interval, he entered upon his imhtary career afresh, m foreign 
service, which at last brought him, by combined industry and skill, 
to a pitch of greatness equal to that he had formerly attained in his 
native iand Time, likewise, finally a friend to the unfortunate, 
which ever makes dow but sure approaches to decrees of justice, 
took some retributive acts upon itself The Pnnce^s days of 
passion and of pleasure were over, humanity gradually resumed its 
sway over him, and, when his hair became blanched and he 
trembled over the bnnk of the grave, the friend of his early youth 
appeared to him, and constanSy haunted his rest In order to 
repair, as far as he yet could, tiie injuries which he had heaped 
upon him, the Pnnce, with fnendly expressions, invited the 
banished man to revisit his native land, which, for some time past, 
he had eagerly longed to do The meetmg was extremely trying, 
though apparently warm and cordial, as if they had only separated 
a few days before. The Pnnce looked earnestly, as if trying to 
recall features so well known, and yet so strange to him, he ap- 
peared as if numbenng the deep furrows which he had himself so 
cruelly traced there But nowhere, m that aged, grief-worn coun- 
taiance, could he recogmse the features of his early companion and 
fnend The welcome and the look of mutual confidence were 
evidently forced on both sides, mutual shame and dread had 
virtually separated their hearts — ^to meet no more A single look, 
which brought back to the Pnnce's soul the full sense of his guilty 
precipitancy and violence, hurt the Pnnce, while G-- — felt that he 
could not longer entertain any regard for the author of his mis- 
fortunes 

Yet, m a short time, G was remstated m all his ancient 

honours and authonty, the Pnnce attempting to salve his conscience 
by vanquishing his dishke, and showermg upon him the most 
splendid favours, as some remuneration for what had passed 
Never, however, could he win back the sincere goodwill and 
attachment which had once distmgmshed his former fevounte, the 
man's heart was closed to all the enjoyments of life Could he 
restore to him the years of hope and happiness of which he had 
depnved him, or bestow the shadow of pleasure on old age, which 
only seemed to mock the real energies and dehghts of life, which 
he had formerly extingmshed^ 

G contmued m possession of this clear, unrufiied evening of 

his days dunng nmeteen years neither fate nor time had quenched 
the fire of passion, nor wholly obscured the lively humour and 
sptnt of his character In his seventieth year he was still m pursuit 

the shadow of a blessing which he reaUy possessed when he was 
twenty He at length died, being then Governor of a fortress 
tm tte confinement of State pnsonem One would have naturally 
esqpaofeed that he would have conducted himself with humanity, the 
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value of which he had so sensibly expenenced, towards his unfor- 
tunate fellow-creatures Nothing of the kind' he treated them 
with harshness and ill-temper, so much so, that m his eightieth 
year, a sudden fit of passion, into which he threw himself, against 
one of his prisoners, depnved him of his existence 
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VAN DER KABEL’S LAST 
WILL AND TESTAMENT 

Ever since Haslan had been a duke’s residence there was no record 
of anything having been looked forward to with such curiosity — 
excepting the birth of a hereditary prince — as the opening of Van 
der Kabel’s last will and testament Van der Kabel might have 
been called the Crcesus of Haslan, and his life a comedy of coins 
Seven distant relatives of seven deceased distant relatives of 
Kabel’s mdulged m some little hope of a place in the testament, the 
Croesus having sworn to remember them there, but the hope was a 
famt one, as he seemed not greatly to be trusted, not only because 
he was in the habit of managing his affairs m a grimly moral and un- 
selfish manner — ^in matters of morality the seven relatives were but 
beginners — ^but also because he handled things in so cynical a spmt 
and with a heart so full of traps and snares that there was no depend- 
ing upon him The continuous smile about his temples and thick lips, 
and his shnll sneenng voice, impaired the good impression which 
his nobly-formed features and a pair of large hands, dropping New 
Year’s gifts and benefits every day, might have made, therefore 
the swarms of birds declared this man, this living fruit-tree, which 
furnished them with food and nests, to be a secret snare, and 
would not see the visible bemes for invisible nooses 

Between two strokes of paralysis he had dictated his testament, 
and entrusted it to the ma^strate When m a half-dying state he 
handed the receipt of deposit to the seven heirs-presumptive, he 
said, m his old tone, that he should greatly deplore it if this sign 
of bis approaching decease would stake down sensible men, whom 
he liked to picture as laughing heirs rather than as weeping ones 
In due time the seven heirs put in an appearance at the Rathhaus 
with their receipt of deposit There were the Right Reverend 
Glanz, the Police-inspector, the Court-agent Neupeter, the Court- 
atemey KnoU, the Police-inspector Harprecht, the Bookseller 
the Preacher Flachs, and Fhtte from Alsace They 
mged die magistrate to produce the charte of die deceased Kabel, 
and the will with ail the formalities of the law The high 
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executor of the same was the ruling burgomaster in person; the 
low executors were the town councillors Without delay the charte 
and testament were fetched out of the pnvate closet and deposited 
in the court-room, passed around to the senators and heirs, that 
they might gaze upon the prmted town-seal The directions 
written upon the outside of the charte were read in a loud voice by 
the town-scnbent to the seven heirs, who were therewith informed 
that the deceased had m truth deposited the said charte with the 
magistiate, and entrusted it to the same scrtnto ret publics, and 
that on the day when he had thus deposited it he had been in his 
right mind, last, the seven seals which he himself had placed 
thereon were examined and found intact After the town-scnbent 
had entered a registry of all these proceedings, the testament was 
opened in God's name, and read aloud by the ruling burgomaster 
as follows 

“ I, Van der Kabel, herewith declare my last will and testament 
this 7th day of May 179—, here in my house in Haslan in the 
Hundgasse, without many millions of words, though I was once a 
German Notary Public and a Dutch domme But I believe I am 
still sufdciently conversant with the art of a notary to be enabled 
to act the part of a testator and bequeather m a proper and becom- 
ing manner- 

“ As for charitable legacies, so far as they are any concern of 
the lawyer's, I declare that the poor of this town, 3000 in number, 
shall receive as many light flonns, for which they may celebrate the 
anniversary day of my death next year by pitching a camp upon 
the public common, make a merry day of it, and then take the tents 
to make clothes out of them To all schoolmasters of our dukedom 
I bequeath a Loms d'or apiece, and to the Jews of the place 
I bequeath my pew m church As I desire to have my testa- 
ment subdivided mto paragraphs, this may be considered as the 
first 

** Paragraph 2 — ^Declarations of inhentance and dismhentance 
are umversally counted among the essentials of a testament I 
therefore bequeath to the Right Reverend Glanz, the Court-attorney 
Knoll, the Court-agent Peter Neupeter, the Police-inspector Har- 
precht, lie Preacher Flachs, the Bookseller Pasvogel, and Herr 
Flitte, nothing for the present, not so much because the most 
distant relative can lay no claim to a TrehelUamca, nor because 
most of them have enough to pass on to future generations as it is, 
but mainly b^ause I know from their own assurance that they 
esteem my humble person more than my large fortune, of which 
I must therefore dispose otherwise/" 

Seven elongated faces here started up Especially did the Right 
Reverend Glanz, a young man noted through<mt Germany for his 
^ken and pnnted sermons, feel himsdf keenly injured by such 
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sneers Flitte, from Alsace, permitted a whispered oath to escape 
his lips, and as for Flachs, the preacher, his chin grew longer and 
longer, and threatened to grow mto a beard Many a whispered 
ejaculation was overheard by the magistrate, addressmg the late 
Herr Kabel by such appellatives as scoundrel, fool, antichrist But 
the ruling burgomaster waved his hand, the court-attorney and the 
bookseller set all the elastic springs in their faces as in a trap once 
more, and the burgomaster continued reading, albeit with afiected 
smousness 

Paragraph 3 — ^Excepting my present residence m the Hund- 
gasse, which, according to this third paragraph, I will leave, with 
all that pertains thereto, to that one of the afore-mentioned seven 
gentlemen who, m one half-hour (countmg from the reading of the 
paragraph), sbkll outdo his six nvals by bemg the first to shed 
a tear over me, his deceased relative, before an honourable magis- 
trate, who shall register the fact Should there be a drought at 
the end of that time, then the property must accrue to my heir- 
general, whom I shall forthwith name*'' 

Here the burgomaster shut the will, remarking the conditions to 
be unusual, but not illegal, and m accordance therewiih the court 
would now proceed to award the house to the first that wept, laid 
his watch which pointed to half-past eleven, upon the table, and 
down silently to note, together with the lawyers, m his office of 
chief executor, who would first shed the required tears 
That so long as this world has existed there has ever been a 
sadder and more ruffled assembly than this of seven diy provinces 
umted as it were to weep, cannot fairly be assumed At ffist 
preaous moments were lost m dismay and smiling surprise, it was 
no easy matter to be transported so abruptly from cursing to weep- 
ing Emohon pure and simple was not to be thought of, that was 
quite evident, but in twenty-six minutes sometfamg might be done 
by way of enforcing an April shower 
The merchant Neupeter asked if that was not a confounded affair 
and fours comedy for a respectable man to be concerned m, and 
would have nothing to do with it, but at the same time the thought 
tihat a house might be washed into his purse on the b^om of a tear 
strangely moved his lachrymal glands 
The Court-attorney Knoii screwed up his face like a poor work- 
imn getting shaved and scratched by an apprentice on Saturday 
mght by the light of a murky htde lamp, he was greatly emraged 
at the misuse of testaments, and was not far removed from shed- 
Ang tears of wmth 

The s 3 y bookseller at once proceeded to apply himsdf assiduously 
to the matter in hand, and sent his memory on a stmll through all 
Ifre s^tiinental subjects he was publishing or takmg on commission, 
he l0K*ed much like a dog dowly hckmg off ffie emetic which the 
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Pans doctor, Demet, had spread on his nose, some tirae must 
necessanly elapse before it could take effect 
Fhtte, from Alsace, danced about the Session-room, looked at all 
the mourners with laughing eyes, and swore, though he was not the 
richest among them, he could not for the whole of Strassburg and 
Alsace weep when there was such a ]oke abroad 
At last the Police-inspector Harprecht looked at him very signifi- 
cantly and remarked that if Monsieur hoped to extract the required 
drops from the well-known glands by means of laughter, and 
fraudulently profit thereby, he begged to remind him that he would 
gam as little as if he were to blow his nose, for it was well known 
that the ductus nasalis caused as many tears to take that direction 
as flow into a pew under the most affecting funeral sermon But 
the Alsatian assured him that he was only laughing for fun without 
any serious intentions The inspector on his part tned to bring 
something appropnate to the occasion mto his eyes by opening 
them very wide and looking fixedly at one spot 
The preacher Flachs looked hke a beggar on horseback, whose 
nag is running away with him, hke the sun shimng on a dismal day, 
his heart, which was piled about with the most suitable clouds of 
hardships at home and m church, might easily have drawn water on 
the spot, but unfortunately the house swimming in on the 
high tide proved too pleasant a sight, and repeatedly served as 
a dam 

The Right Reverend Glanz, who knew his nature from his ex- 
perience in New Years' and Weral sermons, and who was quite 
certain that he would be able to work upon his own feelings if 
only he were granted an opportunity of addressing himself m 
touching language to others, now arose and said with digmty that 
he was sure every one who had read his printed works should feel 
convinced that he had a heart in his bosom, and that it was rather 
to be expected of him to suppress such sacred symbols as tears, so 
ms to depnve no human brother, than to extract them by force 
This heart has overflowed ere now, but it was m secret, iot 
Kabel was my friend," he said, and looked about him 
With satisfaction he saw that they were all sitting there as dry 
as so many sticks As things stood now, crocodiles, stags, 
elephants, and witches could have wept more easily than the heirs, 
imtated and enraged by Glanz as they were Only Flachs had a 
turn of good luck He thought of Kabel's good deeds and of the 
shabby dresses and grey locks of his congregation at early service, 
then in haste he gave a thought to Lazarus and his dogs and to 
his own lengthy coffin, then to all the people who have been be- 
headed at one time or other, the "" Sorrows of Werther,'* a battle- 
field, and last he gave a pihful thought to hunsdf, how young he 
was, and how he was working and davmg for a miserable paragraph 
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m a testament Another good heave with his pump-handle and it 
would fetch him water and a house 

Oh, Kabel, my Kabel," contmued Glanz, almost weeping at 
the glad prospect of mournful tears, when on some future ^y, 
beside thy precious bosom now covered with dust, my own hes 
mouldenng 

I beheve, gentleman/' said Flacks, getting up sadly and over- 
flowing with tears, ** I am w^eepmg " Thereupon he sat down 
again and allowed them to run cheerfully down his cheeks, he was 
high and dry now, he had successfully angled the house away from 
Glanz, who was very much put out by his efforts, because he had 
talked away his appetite all to no purpose Flachs's emotion was 
duly registered, and the house m the Hundgasse was legally 
assigned to him The burgomaster was gratified that the poor 
devil should have it It was the first time in the dukedom of 
Hadan that the tears of a teacher and preacher, like those of the 
goddess Fieya, had changed into gold Glanz was profuse in his 
congratulations, and jocosely reminded Flachs that he himself had 
perhaps been instrumental in bnngmg about this happy consum- 
mation 
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TOBY WILT 

One of the chief ornaments of a httle provmcial town, his native 
place, flourished Mr Toby Wilt At no penod had he evinced a 
desire to travel, and never, on any occasion, exceeded his pi escribed 
limits round the adjacent hamlets 
In spite of this, however, he knew more of the world lhan many 
who had travelled a great deal farther, and some who had expended 
the best part of their fortune on a fashionable tnp to Pans or Italy 
He was possessed of a nch fund of little anecdotes of the most 
useful class, which he had obtained by observation, and retailed for 
his own and his friends' edification And though these showed no 
great stretch of genius or invention, they possessed considerable 
practical merit, and were, for the most part, remarkable for coming 
before company, coupled together, always two and t\^^o 
Among his acquaintance was a careM young gentleman of the 
name of TiU, a great admirer of Mr Toby Wilt for his known 
prudence and stock of observations On one occasion he ventured 
to express his high opinion of them, to which his old fnend replied 
in his stuttering style, Ha* hem what, do you indeed think 
me such a wiseacre, then^ " 

Why, all the world says so, Mr Wilt, and I should be glad to 
become your pupil " 

Would you so, young man^ Nothmg more easy If you really 
wish to become a prudent youth, in fact, you have only to study 
the conduct and deportment of fools " 

In what manner do you mean^ " 

'' What manner* by tr 5 nng to act differently, to be sure 
May I beg an anecdote, by way of illustration^ 

I believe I can accommodate you with one, Mr Till When I 
was a young man* there resided in this town a Mr Veit, an old 
mathematician, rather a meagre and morose sort of personage 1 
used often to see him walking about, muttenng to himself as he 
went alone, and never stopping to salute any of his neighbours and 
acquaintance, much less would he look them m the face and con- 
verse with them, being always too earnestly engaged m solving the 
problem of his own perfections Now what do you suppose, Mr 
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Till, that people were in the habit of saying of him^ 

** Most probably that he was a very shrewd, wise old gentle- 
man,*' said Mr Tdl 

No, you are somewhat on the wrong side, they called him an 
old fool So, so ^ I used to think within myself — ^for this sort of 
title, however general, was not at all to my taste — I must take care 
how I imitate my old friend Mr Veit I see that will never do, 
one must not appear to be too full of oneself Perhaps it is not well- 
bred, at all events, to go muttering with oneself, I see we must be 
more sociable, and tafi: a little to our neighbours Let me hear 
your notion on the subject, Mr Till, did I judge rightly^ 

'' Oh, indisputably, I think you were m the right ** 

Nay, I am not so sure of that, not exactly so, as you will find 
For we had another gemus, a fimcal kind of personage, and a 
dancmg-master, the veiy converse of the old postulating mathe- 
matician, “and yet he did not please, though he used to stare in 
eveiybody's face as he slapped along He was glad to talk to eveiy 
one who would listen to him, as long as their pahence lasted Well, 
Mr Till, and what do you suppose people used to say of htm'^ 

** Most likely they would cdl him a wdd, merry sort of fellow, 
somewhat of a bore withal 

There you are not so veiy wide of the mark, Mr Till, for they 
called him a fool You see he won the same title by a very opposite 
kind of ment Here's foi us* I thought to myself, this is odd 
enough What must one do^ how m the world must one contrive 
to win the reputation of a wise man^ It is plain one must take 
neither Mr Veit nor Mr Shght for our model No, first of all, 
Mr Till, you must look persons full m the face and salute them 
like the dancing-master, and then you must have your eyes upon 
yourself, and reflect seriously, talk with your neighbours, like Mr 
Shght, and think of your own affairs afterwards, like Mr Veit 
That was my mode of arguing, Mr Till I compounded the gentle- 
man, sir, people called me a prudent, long-headed fellow, and this 
IS the whole of the mystery " 

On another occasion our prudent citizen received a visit from a 
young merchant of the name of Fiau He, too, came to consult, 
and, afto making some wry faces, he began to lament the extent 
of his losses and misfortunes Well," replied old Wilt, giving 
him a tap on the shoulder, “ and what does all this amount to^ 

" You must be on the alert, sir, and pursue fortune more dili- 
gently She IS a shy bird, and you must be on the look-out, like 
a sportsman " 

" So I have been, sir, this long time past, but ail to no purpose- 
One unlucky blow folbwed another, till I was fairly tapped up by 
the heels. For the future, I shall fold my arms, and rest quietly 
at home." 
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" In that you are wrong again, young gentleman; you must be 
on the look-out, I tell you, you need only to have a care how you 
carry your head 

How I cany my head ^ What do you mean by that^ 

Only what I say. you must have a care how you carry your 
head, and the rest will follow of course Let me explain how 
When my left-hand neighbour was employed in budding his new 
house, the whole street was paved with bncks and beams and 
rubbish, not very pleasant to pass over Now one day, who should 
happen to be gomg that way but our worthy mayor, Mr Tnck, 
then a young fashionable alderman He always carried his head 
high, and thus he came skipping along, with his arms dangling by 
his side, and his nose elevated towards the clouds, yet the next 
moment he found himself sprawhng upon the ground, he had con- 
tnved to tnp up his own heels, to bre^ one of his legs, and obtam 
the advantage of limping to the end of his days, as you may often 
see Do you take? do you comprehend me, Mr Flau^ '' 

Perhaps you allude to the old proverb, ' Take heed not to 
carry your head too high ' '' 

“ To be sure, but you must hkewise contrive not to carry it too 
low, faults on both sides * If yon have borne it too high, don't 
bear it now too low, you comprehend me? and you will do yet 
" Not long afterwards, Mr Schale, the poet, was passing the 
same dangerous way, Mr Flau He was, perhaps, spouting verses, 
or broodmg over his res angusta domi — ^I know not which, but he 
came jogging forwards with a woeful aspect, ' eyes bent on earth,' 
and a stooping, slouching gait, as if he would be glad to lower him- 
self into the ground, sir WelD he walked over one of the ropes, 
smack it went, and one of the great beams came tumbling about his 
ears from the scaffolding above But he was too miserable a dog 
to be killed he unluckily escaped, but was so terrified and nervous, 
poor devd, with the shock, that he fainted away, fell s*ck, and was 
confined to his garret for several weeks Do you comprehend my 
irmmug yet, Mr Flau? How would you cany your head when 
you passed? " 

" I J I would keep it m just equilibnum, to be sure " 

" True, we must not cast our eye too ambihouMy towards Ifee 
clouds, nor fix it too demurely upon the ground Whether we look 
above, around, or before us, Mr Flau, let us do it m a 
becoming sort of n^nner, and then we shall get on m the world, 
and no accidents wdl be hkely to befall us Let us^eserve o®r 
equanimity you eomprehend me? Good-nsormng, i& Flau " 

On a third occasaon, a certain Mr Wills waited upon his fnend, 
Mr- Wilt, for the purpt^e of borrowing a sum of money to com- 
plete some little speculation he had m iumi* it i® quite a prudent 
^p, very sure/' he saH to old Bfr Wdt iicmgh i am sensible 
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it IS not one of your lucrative speculations, but, as it happens to 
come very apropos, I should like to turn it to account, and make 
the most of it ** 

Old Wilt did not much relish this style of salutation, and seeing 
whither it would lead “ Piay, my dear Mr Wills,"' inquired he, 
how much money, do you think, will serve your turn^ " 

It IS nothmg much of a sum, a mere tnfle, a hundred dollars 
will suffice " 

So ^ if it be no more, I will directly comply with your request 
Indeed, to show how much I have your interest at heart, I will also 
present you with something else, which, between ourselves, is worth 
more than a thousand dollars " 

Ahl pray explain yourself, my dear Mr Wilt " 

Nay ^ It IS only a short story, but it will serve our turn In my 
younger days I had rather an eccentnc kind of man for my neigh- 
bour, a Mr Grell He had continually a certain cant phrase at his 
tongue*s end, which at last proved his rum " 

You surprise me^ I should like to know it " 

" You shall When any of his acquaintance used casually to 
accost him, observing, * Well, Grell, how does business go on, how 
much did you clear by your last bargain^ " ‘ Pshaw ^ " he would 
say, ' a mere tnfle — ^some fifty dollars or so, but what of that^ ' 
Then again when he was asked ^ Well, Grell, how much are you 
minus by the last bankruptcy^ * ' Pshaw i " he would answer, 

' it is not worth speaking of, a mere tnfle, some five per cent " 
Now, though Grell was a lively fellow in his day, I can assure you, 
this foolish phrase of his brought him to nun He was at length 
compelled to decamp, sir, bag and baggage 

What was the sum, Mr Wilis, which you stated? " 

I think I requested the loan of one hundred dollars " 

Exactly so, but my memory is growing treacherous Well, Mr 
Wills, but I had another neighbour, one Mr* Tomms, a corn-dealer 
By means of another saying, did that man build the fine mansion 
you see yonder, with all its offices and warehouses to bool, sir 
What say you’ " 

I say It IS veiy strange, indeed, Mr Wilt I have a great 
curiosity to hear this second phrase " 

You shall, Mr Wills Why, when his friends accosted him, 
* Well, Mr. Tomms, how does busmess proceed’ what cleared you 
by your last concern ’ " ‘ A good round sum, a hundred, that I did T 
was his invariable answer, at the same time you might see that he 
was m high glee. When they perceived on the other hand that he 
was low, veiy low m spmts, they would inquire ' \S^at is the 
matter, Mr Tomms’ ihow much have you lost? * * No joke 

t a fpod round sum, some fifty dollars, I ai^ure you ' Now 
this mm teegan his career with a veiy smaH capital, but, as I told 
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you before, he has built that large house with all its ofiB-ces, I say, 
and warehouses round it Now, Mr Wills, which of these phrases 
seems best suited to your taste ^ " 

'' Why, the last of them, Mr Wilt, of course " 

Yet," rephed old Wilt, " this Mr Tomms does not quite suit 
me He had the knack of saying a good lound sum, to be sure, even 
when he was paying his poor-rates or his taxes Then, I think, he 
ought to have employed, like a humane and loyal man, the saymg 
of my other neighbour—" a mere tnfle, nothing worth speaking 
of ' The truth is, Mr Wills, that as they were both my near neigh- 
bours, I carefully preserved both their phrases, and apply them 
according to the circumstances of time and place, sometimes 
speaking like Mr Grell, and at others like Mr Tomms " 

" Not so with me," cned Mr Wills, " I admire Mr Tomms' 
phrase, I do from my soul, sir " 

" What was your demand — ^the sum you need, Mr Wills^ " 

" A good round sum of money — one hundred dollars no tnfle, 
my dear Mr Wilt* " 

" There you talk like a man of sense — a very prudent man, Mr 
Wills you have really learned your moneyed catechism very well. 
Your answer was quite correct Had you come to request really 
only a small tnfle, I might perhaps have listened to you, but, as 
you observe it is a good roimd sum, allow me to pause I wish 
you a good morning, Mr WiUs " But, havmg thus amused him- 
self, old Mr Wilt lent him the sum of money 
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LADY ELIZABETH HILL 

There was formerly a wealthy young widow, who formed the chief 
attraction of a small provincial town m Swabia, where she had lately 
taken up her residence, to the no slight perplexity of the inhabitants, 
for she puzzled them exceedmgly m gaimng a knowledge of her 
character She was never what she appeared to be, she was con- 
stantly pla3nng a double game, oi suddenly assuming some new 
shape or some fresh pursuit 

Dunng the penod that a certain aulic councillor had resided at 
the same place, being a man of taste and letters, her ladyship was 
occupied from morning till mght m reading novels and romances, 
but the moment he took himself off, she bestowed her whole ad- 
miration upon one of the medical faculty, a great frequenter of all 
kinds of routs, assembhes, and festivals, her books were all thrown 
aside, and she had not a moment to spare from dancing, visiting 
and dress 

Shortly afterwards came a pious dignitary of the Church, ap- 
pointed to the post of supenntendent by the reigning Prince him- 
self, so that the town had never before been honoured by so veiy 
reverend a personage In a day or two her young ladyship was 
observed modestly attired in a sober suit of mourmng, no more 
music and dancing was heard in her house, and it became the 
blessed resort of all kinds of saintly character 
The change was this time so very remarkable, that al] the profes- 
sional gentlemen m the place were struck with it, they were at a 
loss to account for so sudden a revolution, and canvassed the subject 
at some length There was a great diversity of opimons First, the 
school rector (a man of wit and very good parts, which he displayed 
m one of the hterary journals) was positive that her ladyship had 
no character at all, that she was fit neither for a poet nor a novehst, 
and that she was as httle adapted to the stage, in fact, from a 
hterary point of view, she was good for nothing 
Secondly, the supenntendent, with his spintual fnends, hazarded 
more speculations upon the subject the theatre and the novels 
forming no part of their lucubrations, they doubted not but that 
Lady Elizabeth had, at one time, been carnally minded, devoted 
to the perusal of ungodly books, and to other pomps and vanities of 
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the world, she was thus betrayed into open acts of impiety, having 
been seen at public dances and festivals, the very gayest of the gay 
At length she felt the grace of God which she had been too wise 
to resist, and they doubted not her conversion was sincere 
But it was now the doctor's turn, and fixing his eyes upon the 
ammal system of her ladyship, leaving the concerns of her soul 
quite out of the question, as he presumed, he said, to the office of 
neither cntic nor divme, his opimon was, that Lady Elizabeth had, 
m the first place, hurt her constitution by hard reading and studying 
romances in the day, and secondly, by dissipation and revelling at 
night He added that a course of bleeding and frequent use of 
mineral waters in the spring might be of great service to her 
These gentlemen had thus adopted their own peculiar systems, 
much in the same manner as if they had provided themselves with 
false glasses, which prevented them from seeing any object clearly, 
but reflected it only m one hght and colour Nor was this all, ffir 
the rest of the citizens, conscious of the weakness of their own 
organs, were accustomed to repose implicit confidence in those of 
their supenors Each contented himself with embracing one or 
other of the previous opinions, as he happened to be more or less 
swayed by motives of pnvate interest 
Thus, the bookbinder, who had cleared a good sum by equipping 
for her ladyship a hbrary of rehgious work, quartos and folios, all 
m a superb dress, at once declared himself m favour of the clergy, 
and very sincerely congratulated the lady upon her conversion 
But the linen-draper, whose profits were formerly very consider- 
able, finding his custom dwmffied almost to nothing, declared for 
the doctor's more uncivil hypothesis, and magnified a shght fit of 
religious melancholy into downright insanity 
Next came the shoemaker, and he, having lost only about one 
half of his former earnings since her ladyship had ceased dancing, 
embraced the more moderate opinion of the rector, lamenting only 
that so excellent a lady as her ladyship should be so very change- 
able m her plans, and not so much as know her own mind 
There was only one man m the whole place, and that was flie 
tailor, who, having never injured the natural strength of his optics 
by the use of glasses, and having had no dealings with her ladysbi^, 
as she was accustomed to wear Dutch linen, showed more sagsrty 
tihan all the rest of the pohticians put together 
He saw the matter in a dear hght, and one Sunday evening, when 
these worthy citizens of the second class were assembled at a tavern, 
their usual place of resort after service, the bookbmder broke out 
mtd this pious exclamation 

** The grace of God fe said to have wrought miracles upon good 
Lady HiU " 

The tafior positively contradicted sdteh an assertion, dedanng 
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that there was no kind of grace at all concerned m the business 
This brought as flat a denial again from the bookbinder, while the 
other retorted that she had plainly lost her senses, to which the 
shoemaker agreed, adding, that she did not so much as know her 
own mind 

The lady," continued the tailor, " knows very well what she 
is doing, and if you had all of you the proper use of your eyes, you 
might perceive what she is aumng at, as well as she does, or as 
well as I do 

" When the late auhc councillor was here, who do you suppose 
was the most important personage in the place? Why, the aulic 
councillor to be sure 

" Now, upon his departure, when the doctoi came to reside here, 
who then, pray, was the person before whose face one and all of 
m were accustomed to bow and take off our hats? Why, the 
doctor to be sure I And again, when our good Pnnce was pleased to 
appoint a supenntendent to visit us, who then was the person who 
took the place of the doctor, and topped all that had come before 
him m dignity and grace? This is the superintendent himself, and 
only let us senously reflect upon all these circumstances, and we 
shall presently find, my friends, a key to the whole of the mystery " 

The others laughed at the tailor's joke, and they were all of 
opinion that the little fellow was much more shrewd and long- 
headed than they had credited him with being Their open admira- 
tion gave him no little satisfaction, as he v/as always mightily 
pleased to find himself in the nght 

" Gentlemen," he continued, striking the table with his fist, and 
m a more assured tone, " gentlemen I I say, that if the good super- 
intendent should happen to die, and no one should be appomted m 
his place. I’ll wager my hfe upon it we shall see her ladyship taking 
the side of the doctor again " 

This, however, did not exactly come to pass, luckily for the 
supenntendent, though a fresh revolution took place The Pnnce, 
hemg a truly godly Pnnce, recalled the superintendent to his own 
Court, m order to make him his confessor Instead of him, how- 
ever, he quartered a regiment upon the town, the command of 
which was entrusted to a major, a fine bold-lookmg fellow of his cloth 
doth 

In the course of a month the major was invited to dme with Lady 
HiH, and her ladyship soon began to dine with other company at 
the major's* Now the major's own lady was much admired for her 
elegant apjiearance, especially when on horseback Lady BSE, 
sensible of her own charms, took ainngs on horseback, joined the 
«.pr's hdy, and was dressed m a green habit nchly decorated with 
gpld lace. 

That lady has no character, assuredly," cned the rector, as 
she was nding past his school 
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" Say, she is no longer under the influence of grace,” said a 
clergyman, just then retummg from visiting the sick 

“ The lady now adopts a proper legimen, and takes exerase,” 
cried the doctor, as he smoked his cigar “ No fear but she will at 
last recover her health ” 

Tlius did each of these self-complacent gentlemen fay to justify his 
particular system, in such a way that the very incidents which went 
to refute it were employed to confirm it The tailor was more for- 
tunate, and meeting Lady Hill upon the bleachmg-green retummg 
from her nde, he shook his head, and said, “ Behold what Vamtv 
can do i ” 

The reader may perhaps be inchned to laugh at the tnvial charac- 
ter of my story, but it has at least the ment of being fame, and if he 
be an attentive observer, he will not want occasions on which to 
apply some of the foregoing remarks 
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THE BEGGAR’S MARRIAGE 

GIFT 

Otto Von D , after an absence of several years, two of which 

he had spent in the luxurious capital of France, was recalled to his 
native Germany by the unexpected death of his father He found 
the family estate involved in difficulties, chiefly occasioned by 
extravagance and mismanagement, which would have appeared 
mextncable to a mind possessing less energy tnan his own, but 
by at once adopting a system of curtailment and method he soon 
succeeded in bnngmg matters into such a train as not only enabled 
him to discharge the accumulated arrears of interest, but also 
gradually to reduce the pnncipal debt with which his properly had 
been improvidently burdened 

It was not until his mind was reheved of this first care, and he 
could uninterruptedly form his plans for the future, that Otto 
thought of choosing a companion who rmght share with him the 
sweets of life, and assist him in combating its toils He had left 

Adelaide, the youngest daughter of his neighbour Von Z- , an m- 

teresting girl of fourteen, on his return he found her bloommg m ^ 
the charms of youthful innocence, and he was not slow in observing, 
as well in the hearty welcome of her parents as m the tell-tale blush 
of the maiden herself, that his addresses would not be unacceptable 

He therefore embraced an early opportunity to declare his senti- 
ments, and, after the prehmmanes usual on such occasions, the 
happy day was fixed, amved, and was observed with all those 
ceremonies which the country people in some parts of Germany 
still religiously keep up, according to the good old custom of thar 
forefathers 

First came the wedding guests, conducting the bnde, modestly 
clad in white, with a veil covenng her face, and who were met on 
the lawn by the peasantry, preceded by the village musicaans The 
mamed women brought their offenng of a cradle and fine baby 
hnen, spun by themselves; the lads presented a hand^me plough 
and harness, the maidens a snow-white lamb, and the children 
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doves and flowers Adelaide gave her hand to all m silence, Otto 
spoke few but impressive words, and, on concluding, invited the 
whole party, in the name of the bride's father, to a collation and 
dance on the green, for which preparations had already been made 
The lamps were now lighted up, and fiddle and pipe were sound- 
ing memly under the sweet-scented hnden-trees, when a foreign 
livery-servant, whose coat was rather the worse for wear, made 
appearance on the dancing place His singular tones and strange 
gesticulations soon collected around him a troop of laughings 
villagers, but it was not without considerable difficulty gathered" 
from the broken German of the orator (whose hands and feet were 
equally eloquent with his tongue), that his master's carriage had 
been overturned in the neighbourhood, and that a wheel was broken 
to pieces, which he was anxious to have put to nghts, in order that 
he might prosecute his journey 

“ \’^o talks of mending wheels, or going farther to-day^ '' hic- 
cuped the bnde's father, whose satisfaction at his daughter's good 
fortune had displayed itself at table m copious libations 

To-day,^' added he, patting his ample sides, let all wheels 
go m shivers, no man ^all pass this house to-day; you may tell 
your master so, but stay, you may as well take me to him ** 

So saying, and attended by a crowd of followers, he proceeded 
to the highway, where they soon perceived a small waxcloth- 
covered carnage lying upset on the road, one of its hinder-wheels 
being as effectually demolished as if an axe had been used in the 
operation A tall thm figure, dressed in a plain blue frock-coat, 
having his nght arm m a sling, a patch over his left eye, and whose 
woebegone looks imparted to his general appearance no distant 
resemblance to the Kmght of the Rueful Countenance, stood near 
the vehide, holding a jaded Rosmante by the bridle. 

No sooner did he perceive the party approaching than, hastening 
towards them, he addressed their leader in French, with much 
pohteness of manner and fluency of utterance Unfortunately, 

however, old Z *s Court language had lam too long rusty, 

the state of his ideas was too muddled to enable him to brush it 151 
at the moment, so that he was obliged to make the Granger untter- 
stand, more by signs than words, that he must not think of xm- 
tinumg his journey that day at least, but must remain with 
as a wedding guest 

The invitation was accepted with many thanks, and the ^pj^er, 
having caused his Sancho to wipe the dust ixom his hat aiMi bools, 
put his collar to rights, and opened his surfmt, under whfch a sort 
of uniform modestly peeped out Thus prepared, be set himself m 
motion, by the help of a stout crutch-strck; and it then further ap- 
peared that his left foot was also disabled, though there was some- 
Uung not ungraceM in its hobble Oo reaching the Imden-place 
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he requested to be introduced to the young couple, and after wish- 
ing the bndegroom joy, he kissed the bride's hand, with the air 
of an old beau, and whispered many flattering things to her in his 
own language 

When this matter was settled, all hastened again to dance and 
play Otto soon removed his bnde to another quarter, and it 
seemed quite natural that the stiff and weaned old man should 
choose his seat on a bench apart from persons who could no more 
understand him than he could understand them 

On supper being announced, the stranger accompanied tlie rest 
to the eating apartment, where he planted himself, with consider- 
able adroitness, between two of the rosiest and plumpest lasses in 
the room, to the no small mortification of a young lieutenant, who 
had fixed on this place for himself Hilarity and mirth now 
presided over the happy party the good-humoured joke was 
bandied about, and the hearty laugh echoed round the room, when 
one of the servants entered with a packet, which a messenger had 
just delivered, with directions that it should be given into lie bnde- 
groom's own hands The curiosity of all was excited, and Otto 
was induced by their solicitations to open the packet immediately, 
and, after removing almost innumerable covers, he at length 
produced a plain wooden dnnkmg-cup, with a silver run, on which 
was engraved, Ptesmt de noces du Gmux " 

** Jaques^ " cned Otto, kissing the cup with emotion Adelaide 
cast an mqumng eye at her lover, and lifted up the cup to examine 
it more nearly, but she had scarcely raised it from the table when 
its unexpected weight occasioning her to replace it rather smarfly, 
the bottom fell out, and discovered a rose-coloured case, containmg 
a pmr of bracelets, set m bnlliants of the purest water and newest 
fashion the words ** a la belle epouse de mon arm " were em- 
broidered on the satm 

The suipnse and cunosity on all sides may be easily conceived 
All the guests rose from their seats, except the stranger, who 
remained sitting with the most perfect indifference, and an expres- 
sion of countenance that almost appeared to indicate contempt for 
what was going forward Otto, whose growing dislike to the 
stranger was not lessened by this conduct, measured him with an 
eye of mdignaton, and allowed himself the more readily to be 
persuaded, by his bnde and the other guests, to satisfy their 
uii|uines 

*Yes! he b^n, a fine glow suffusing his manly cheeks, 
*^yesl I am not ashamed to own it a beggar — ^Jaques is the 
worthy man*s name— is my dearest fnend, is, to express all to you 
m a few words, the preserver of my life and honour However 
It may be to me, on an occasion like the present, to accuse 
mysdf of a youthful indiscretion, yet I shall not hesitate to do so. 
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as I cannot otherwise, perhaps, do justice to the noble-minded 
Jaques, whose marriage present shall ever be dear to my heart, 
and the most valued ornament of my Adelaide 

Ihen let me vvear it to-day," said the lovely girl, with tremu- 
lous voice, and the bracelets were qmckly transferred from their 
rose-coloured covenng to the white satin of hei arms Otto 
resumed, after a short pause 

" During my residence in Pans I was almost daily in the habit 
of passing along the Pont Neuf At one end of the bndge, and 
generally about the same spot, there sat a beggar, who, although 
he seemed scarcely more than fifty, had frequented the place 
upwards of thirty years, and was commonly known by the name 
of ' old Jaques * Not out of any feehng of compassion, but merely 
because his general appearance rather interested me, I threw a sou 
into hi9 hat as often as I chanced to pass near him This became 
at length so habitual to me that whenever I approached his station 
I put my hand involuntanly into my pocket 

" He always wished me every possible good — chatted with me, 
when I w^as at leisure, about the news of the day — even warned me 
now and then agamst the dangers of the town, m short, in the 
course of half a year we stood together on the footing of acquaint- 
ances, who, though of different rank, are yet mutually pleased 
with each other 

" My time in Pans was spent very agreeably, and I may flatter 
myself not altogether without advantage I lived as decently as 
my means permitted, but never extravagantly, till, a short time 
before my departure, my evil stars brought me acquainted with 
some young men who were addicted to gambling, and who, by 
little and little, led me on to stake, first small, and then large sums 
at play The consequence of this was as may be supposed . but it 
was not until I had lost all my own money, and had become de^ly 
indebted to my sot-dtsant fnends, that I began senously to reflect 
on mv situation 

" I immediately formed the resolution to pause ere it was too 
late, and quit the capital for ever, after discharging the debt which 
I had contracted I therefore wrote to my father, requesting smik 
a remittance as might be necessaiy for this purpose, but that letter, 
and several which 1 sent subsequently, remained unanswered My 
bdls meanwhile became due I was forced to have recourse to 
the assistance of usurers, and ruin stared me in the face 

" Disheartened, gloomy, and silent, I now passed Jaques ^thout 
nobcmg him, his fixed and earnest gaze became mtdemble, and I 
avoided the place where he stood At length I received the long* 
looked-for letters from home, but instead of the t^^ttances with 
which I had hoped to silence the most damorous of my creditors, 
thqr brought me the intelligence of my father's death, after a diort 
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illness, and announced the impossibility of sending me more money 
than would barely suffice for my travelling expenses 

Nursed in the lap of affluence, and unused to pnvation of any 
sort. It may easily be supposed that I was but little prepared for 
such news The death of my good father filled me with sorrow 
The involved situation of his affairs, which I now learned for the 
first time, depnved me of aU hope for the future The idea ot 
having debts which I could not discharge, and the prospect of 
prison in a foreign land, threw me into despair The longer I 
considered, the more did my situation appear utterly hopeless, till 
at length, in a state of mmd bordering on frenzy, and with a deter- 
mmation which such a state only could inspire, I walked out after 
a sleepless night, and bent my course towards the nver I was 
already within a few paces of the Pont Neuf, when Jaques threw 
himself, with greater importunity than usual, m my way I would 
not see him 

" ' One word, sir,' he said, m a tone of entreaty, and taking hold 
of the skirt of my coat ' Leave me, old man,' said I, with forced 
composure, * to-day I have given aU away ' He guessed my mean- 
ing better than I mtended he should 

" By all that's sacred, my dear young master/ said he 
solemnly, ' confide m me What has happened^ ' 

What IS that to thee^ ' I replied, " thou canst not help me ' 
" Who knows ^ Only speak, sir^ I cannot rest until I learn 
what has so changed you Teh me the cause of your dejection ' 
Why, only a paltry thousand louisf ' said I, with a shrug 
“ * And t$ that ail^ Good^ I will lend them to you ' 

* You, Jaques* Good old man, you have been dnnkmg too 
freely this morning ' 

Well, only take the trouble of coming to me to-mght, and 
till then, J conjure you. do nothing rashly ' 

The earnestness of his manner, the firmness with which he 
spoke, and the reflection that I could at any time cany my intention 
mto effect, brought my thoughts into another channel, and induced 
me to jneid to his request Jaques gave me his address, m a remote 
suburb, and I pledged my word of honour to meet him there the 
same evening 

** Urged by curiosity more than by hope, I appeared at the ap- 
pomted time and place, and found Jaqi^ in a small but extremely 
clean apartmeiiri:, plain but neatly fcmshed, he now wore a decent 
coat,^ and came forward to meet me with a fnendly look 

Consider all that you see here as your own,' said he. ' I 
have neither child nor relation, and what I daily receive from the 
henevoleBt suffices for my own and my housekeeper's wanfe ' 

** Xattie as I had calculated on the old man's assistance, yet thijy 
appeared too ndiculous, and I was hestaimg wbeffier I 
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should consider him a fool or a madman, when he at once put an 
end to my doubts, for, requesting me to partake of the refreshments 
which he had provided, he raised a part of the floor, and brought 
from underneath a heavy wooden vessel, which he placed with diffi- 
culty on the table On removing the iid, you may figure my 
astomshment when I saw that it was filled to the bnm with gold 
pieces 

'' * Help yourself, sir,' said he, smiling, ^ here are about twelve 
hundred loms It is all I have by me m ready cash, but I can soon 
procure more Do not mistake me,’ continued my honest Jaques, 
' I am no common beggar, driving the trade from love of idleness, 
and cheating the needy of the chantable gifts of the compassionate 
I am of noble, though poor birth* Having lost my parents early, I 
entered the army in my sixteenth year, served under the great Saxe, 
and if worthy of such a leader, let this testify ’ a cross of St Loms 
lay on the heap of gold* 

‘ In my twentieth year a cannon shot earned away my right 
arm I received my discharge, and was thrown on the world 
destitute and hopeless Ignorant of any trade by which I could 
gain a livelihood, and rendered incapable of labour by the loss ai 
my arm, I abandoned myself to a profound melancholy, which 
threw me into a long and severe illness When I recovered, my 
disappomted prospects, and a sort of spite at the world, made me a 
beggar My youth and mfimiities gained me more compassion 
than I had expected, and I soon earned not only my daily subsis- 
tence, but became enabled to lay by a tnfie daily, which by little 
and little amounted to a considerable sum Out of this I assisted 
such of my companions in miseiy as had been less fortunate than 
myself in tins calhng, and thereby acquired a sort of consideration 
amongst them, but no disinterested attachment This vexed me 
I adci>ted a foundling as my own child, and began to hve even 
more sparingly than before, in order to make inrovision for him 
I had him carefuUy brought up and educated till his sixteenth year, 
when a councillor was pleased with the lad, and took him into his 
service This very boy--4I) hrangois, Francois, how many tears have I 
shed on thy account i — soon began to consider it beneath him to be 
on terms of intimacy with a beggar, and on the same day that yeai 
first gave me an alms, he had the cruelty to pass as rf he M 
know me He was ashamed of me — of me, who at that m^eioi 
was begging to make him mdepenc^t He hee^ me mot/* 
said I, and his unnaturai conduct drove all the blood to my 
“ Thou all-powerful Being ^ give me then another son 
had I uttered fee prayer when you approaclied# and fecew, wife 
a oompassuonate look, a gift into my hat * 

Otto was moved even to tears, and was fo^oed to make a pause 

* You will not be ashamed oi me/ oonteaed Jaques * You are 
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now imfortunate make the old beggar happy by accepting ins 
assistance * 

" You may easily imagine how I felt at this moment The 
wonderful intervention of Providence to prevent the commission of 
a crime at which I shudder, the noble, I may say the heavenly 
look of the good old man, but, above all, my own dreadful situa- 
tion, crowded into my thoughts, and I did not hesitate to avail 
myself of his generous offer My intention of disclosing to Inm the 
cause of my embarrassments was needless, for he had already 
informed himself of every particular I allowed him to count out 
one thousand louis, and then requested pen and ink, in order to 
give him an acknowledgment for the amount, but my benefactor 
would not hear a word of this * Take,* said he, * as much as you 
require and if you die,' added he, ‘ you can pay me yonder ^ I 
want but little here You are sent to me as a son, whether you 
will or no, and you, at least, cannot deprive me of the secret satis- 
faction of being your father ' 

' Yes, father ^ preserver and father,' cned I, falhng on his 
bosom ' Nature gave me one, and when I lost him Heaven 
replaced him in you ' I did not leave Jaques' cottage till a late 
hour, when I returned home with a lightened heart, and refreshing 
sleep once more visited my eyelids Early on the following day I 
paid off every creditor, had another UU-h-Uie with Jaques, and 
prepared immediately to quit France My first care, on arriving 
here, would most certainly have been to discharge this, which I 
could truly call a debt of honour, but as he had expressly required 
me at parting not to think of this till after the end of a year at 
soonest, to give him, as he said, a proof of confidence, I deferred 
doing so till very lately, when, on repaying him his loan, I had 
the satisfaction of acquainting him with my approaching umon " 

And he shall be my father also," said Adelaide, pressing his 
hand, then rising, and filling the goblet with wine, " Let us dnnk 
to the health of my worthy fathers — ^John von Z- — and Jaques 
the beggar 

Every one present pledged the toast with enthusiasm, except the 
old stranger, who, still evincing the most cutting indifference^ 
pushed his chair back, and hastily rose up, with a countenance on 
which was wntten, m pretty legible characters, " What a fuss about 
a beggar ^ " 

" Sir, you abuse the nghts of hospitality* " cned Otto angrdy, 
and going up to the Frenchman with the determination of mSung 
him quit the apartment 

Mon ami, ah, mon fils* " replied the old man, with thd tin- 
<teest expression, and removing at the same hme the bandage from 
Ms left eye^ " now indeed I am satisfied that my choice has not 
imm mispiaced You have not been ashamed to acknowledge the 
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old beggar, your lovely bnde, too, has called me father For this 
alone have I undertaken a long journey, and caused my carriage 
to be overturned at your gate He was now m his turn over- 
come, all the guests crowded round him with praises and caresses, 
and the grateful Otto, kissing his Adelaide, called this the happiest 
day of his hfe 

** Only allow me to pass my few remaimng years witli you/' 
added Jaques, as he drew from his bosom a packet with his left 
hand, it being now remarked by all that the right was skilfully 
formed m wax “ There, my son, are your papers back I will 
never be a burden to you I have twelve hundred hvres yearly 
of rent, and all I request is a small apartment in your house, or 
wheresoever else an honest beggar may patiently await his end " 
Otto tenderly embraced his adopted father, and the wooden cup 
was frequently replenished in the course of the evemng 
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THE BET 

It happened that the Reverend Father m God, Heniy, Bishop of 
Halberstadt, who flounshed about the end of the sixteenth century, 
had once the pleasure of a visit from another Reverend Father of 
equal rank which continued for several months He was received 
m the most hospitable manner, and one summer evening, as both 
host and guest were chatting familiarly together, the large round 
well-filled wine-cups, all fine silver, standing before them, they 
seemed inclined to dnnk more than usual For the cups, they said, 
were but small, and the wine that day was very good 
From the moment they sat down to dinner until now, nine m the 
e\emng, they had been chiefly entertained from the same large 
favounte wine vault, bequeathed years ago to the host by a cele- 
brated bishop, whose diocese also lay near the Rhine 
Both now agreed in opmion that it behoved every spmtual pnnce 
who had a just regard for his honour to follow so laudable an 
example, and build his cellar on the scale of the deceased prelate, 
and they proceeded to discuss how best such an undertaking might 
be executed While minutely inquiring into all the beanngs of such 
a bmldmg, the wme kept pace with the subject, but as the two 
together produce a soponfic effect, our good bishops had something 
to do to keep their eyes open 

They yawned, and sipped, and rubbed their eyes, but they had 
almost exhausted their topic, which they could not renew as easily 
as their bottle, the dialogue became still more dull, and was just on 
the point of coming to a standstill, when the host bishop's shepherd, 
Conrad, appeared, driving his master's flock, a well-washed, well-fed, 
and numerous flock of sheep, as usual, past the bishop's window 
Now the good bishop was himself in the habit of reviewing his 
flock every evemng As Conrad drew nearer to the spot, and he 
heard the bleating and the tmkhng of the bells with which some of 
them were adorned, he could not resist his old practice of gomg to 
meet them, and he took his guest along with him into the court- 
yard As he pa^ed by, Conrad, the shepherd, respectfully doffed 
his cap to his master with his customaiy salute of God save the 
Lord Bishop! " 
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'' Good e'en to you, Conrad," was the reply and then followed 
the old inquiry " And where is the tame ram> Where is Hame^^ " 

Conrad stuck his two fingers m ins mouth and gave a whistle, 
so loud and shrill that the stranger bishop, not expecting such a 
cracking sound quite so near him, put both his hands to his ears 
as if to save their drums After this whistle there came bounding 
along a large, handsome, clean-washed ram, who ran first to the 
shepherd, and next presented himself to the bishop The latter 
stroked and offered him some pieces of bread, which he always put 
mto his pocket for the purpose after dinner Then, after sa3nng 
a few more words to the shepherd, he concluded with the question 
" Are you making preparation yet for your mamage^* " Conrad 
only shrugged his shoulders, and drove along his flock m perfect 
silence 

" Is not that an extraordinarily fine ^eep of mine^ " said Bishop 
Henry to his guest, while the latter contented hmself by returning 
a somewhat indifferent " Yes " 

" Yesl " echoed the Bishop of HalberstadtJ ** Why, I would 2^ 
take any pnce lor that animal, he is so tame and handsome I bav»e 
to thank my shepherd Conrad for this he is the honestest fellow 
alive, he is honour itself " 

His reverend brother laughed aloud at this singular eulogy, and 
when the other inquired what excited his mirth, he replied, " My 
dear friend, honour is a rare article m these days In the course 
of my travek and my residence in the courts of pnnces I have 
acquired some knowledge of mankmd, and do not so easaly mistake 
one thing for another; black for white ^ no, they cannot impose upon 
me " 

The Bishop of Halberstadt granted that he might be nght m the 
mam, but for all that, he would swear that his shepherd Ccsniad 
{hd mot impose upon hun, that he was an hon^ man 

" Stop there," cried his guest, " for I promise you he not a 
Imx fbetter than others, only perhaps he is more cunmng Reaiy 
fao^st servants are rarer than white ravens, and axe hm 
frequenlly to be met with, my fnend, m the service of spuitual 
establishments All of them deceive their masters, some indeed are 
better thanotkers, but all are logues " 

Bishop Henry opposed this heartless doctrine with all his migW:, 
for his extra glasses of wiiae had mounted mto his head, and 
lauded the honour and virtue of aH his spmtual subjects, but 
especially those of his shepherd, who had never told him an untruth, 
or been guilty of any wrong action durmg the whole tune be had 
been an his service 

" What, never* " cued his guest m m tromcal tone, " has he 
never lied, never circumvented, or cheated any one, mack less 
3?»ou^ " 
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** No/' returned the bishop, with some warmth, never Con- 
rad has never told me a he, and never will " 

Never will/' retorted his guest, “ what, never ’ Now what will 
you bet me upon that? He'll he, I warrant him^ " 

** Agreed, done^ " cned the bishop, offenng his hand It is 
a bet! " 

They shook hands, and after some desultory conversation as to 
the value of the bet, it was agreed, for the wine was still in their 
heads, that the loser should forfeit a vat of wine to the winner, m 
which there should be one bundled and fifty fuders — German 
measure 

The space of three days was fixed upon, during which Coniad's 
honour was to be put to the test, and the Bishop of Halberstadt 
bound over his guest by note of hand, as well as by oath, not to 
give the least hint, either himself or by any third person, to the 
shepherd relating to the impending bet 

It was now late m the evening, and both these worthy prelates, 
having fared so well at dinner as well as after dinner, and feeling 
quite unable to renew the entertainment for that day, sighed for 
repose So they took leave of each other for the night, each 
inwardly congratulatmg himself that by this lucky bet he had suc- 
ceeded in secunng a good stock of wine, out of winch his reverend 
brother would m future be regaled without entrenching upon his 
own pocket, for both felt convinced that they must win 

Now in the train of the stranger bishop was a certain domestic 
of the name of Peter He was a very complete rogue in his way, 
and had the art of making himself so agreeable to his master as to 
be esteemed a kind of humble companion and privy councilloi m 
all little emergencies where the bishop was inclined to doubt his own 
spintual judgment 

Just before his master retired to rest, it occurred to him that he 
would send for Peter And so inveterate was his old habit of con- 
sultation now become, that, m spite of his bond, the moment Peter 
appeared he began to consult him, informing him of every circum- 
stance that had passed, concluding with requestmg his opinion as 
to how the wager might best be secured 

Peter, finding from his master's account the small estimation in 
which he held the servants of noble prelates, declanng that all were 
more or less rogues, had wit enough to see the dilemma m which 
he was placed So he somewhat dnly answered that he was sorry 
he was not capable of advismg his master m an affair of such a 
particular kind as this 

The bishop, however, who had long known him better than he 
imagined, quickly perceived the ground of his reluctance to enter 
on the subject, and, feeling certain that the most greedy selfishness 
formed the chief ingredient in his servant's character, he plainly 
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told him that if he would assist in securmg the impending wager he 
should receive a handsome remuneration, in addition to a new 
scarlet cap 

This was intelligible language to Peter, and he opened his mouth, 
though, consistently with his character, it was only to observe upon 
the very trifling reward pioposed, considermg the immense amount 
ot the wager in question, for, aftei ail, what was a poor scarlet cap^ 
In fact, the bishop was obliged to assure him that he did not intend 
to confine his gratitude to so slight a recompense before Peter would 
consent to put a hand to the ]ob But having made his terms, he 
v/as determined to spare nothing to bring the shepherd Conrad’s 
honour into jeopardy Though he were a very phoenix of 
honesty,” added he, ” sbll he will have a fall ” 

On the following mommg he rose with the determination to begin 
his machinations, and in a few hours he had learnt that Conrad had 
a sweetheart, the pretty Liese, to whom he was much attached 
She would hear nothing of marnage, however, until he had a house 
of his own, and he was poor, and it would be the height of foDy, m 
such circumstances, to load himself with the cares of a 
family 

All this Peter communicated to his master befoie dinner, and 
added that he had already obtained an interview with the fair Liese, 
and hence laid a plan to undermine the poor shepherd’s integrity by 
means of the girl he loved For this purpose he came to request a 
certain sum, which the bishop gave him 

He counted out the new shimng pieces into his hand, remmdmg 
him at the same time to omit nothing that could tend to promote the 
success of their job So Petei returned to finish his dialogue with 
the shepherd’s sweetheart Liese, which was renewed as follows 
Peter I am glad to hear, Liese, that Conrad has long been an 
admirer of yours he is a brave, honest-hearted man 
L^ese It IS easy to say yes, but the ways and means are the 
mam thing 

Pet&r Oh, if he were really sincere, as no doubt he is, you need 
have no fear upon that head 

Ltese There you are mistaken, good man we cannot hve upon 
* love, and money we have none 

Peter Ah, aoes the shoe pmch there ^ 

Liese Too true * If Conrad had enough to buy a little house 
and a bit of land, it would alter the case As it is, we must not 
tiimk of marrying 

Peter And why not> I will undertake to give you as much as 
you want, provided you will assist me in return 
With these words Peter took out his purse and diq^layed a hand- 
ful of money, which he threw upon a little table, so as almost to 
cover it The money shone very tempto^y m the maiden’s eyes, 
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aoad die longed to call it her own property Now/' said the wily 
tempter, the whole of this shall be yours when you agree to 
purchase for me the handsome ram belonging to Conrad's flock " 
Yes/' said Liese, but the ram does not belong to the shep- 
herd-" 

" What signifies that? " contmued Peter " He will find some 
means of obtaining it for you, at least if he loves you, and you 
must take no deniSl " 

" There you do him injustice," returned Liese " I know he 
would lay down his hfe for me " 

" Then put his affection to the proof onlj^ so far " 

Liese, in addition to her wish to obtain the money, had now a 
curiosity to learn whether Conrad would make such a sacrifice to 
secure her affections She promised the rogue that she would do 
everything in her power to engage Conrad to procure for him the 
handsome sheep, and Peter counted out the money, promising to 
bimg more when he saw his purchase Further to assure her, he 
said he would directly secure the little house and ground which she 
knew of before any other purchaser should appear 
In fact, he contnved to engage her so deeply in his web of villainy 
that she could not retract, and her only chance now lay in van- 
quishing Conrad's scruples about the removal of the sheep In this 
his wily plan Peter had so far succeeded 
On the following day Liese decked herself out more elegantly than 
usual, and took her way towards the neighbourhood where Conrad 
was accustomed to pasture his sheep As she approached the spot 
she pretended to be busily engaged in gathenng herbs Scarcely 
had Conrad got a sight of her than he ran to join her, and the tame 
sheep followed him It was not long before he entered on the 
subject nearest his heart, mqmnng earnestly when he might laope 
to call her his own 

But Liese answered him, far more coldly than usual, " I have 
heard enough of this, Conrad, a thousand times over, it is all non- 
sense, you know, until you can inform me that you have got a 
house and piece of ground where we may live together comfortably 
Yes, you know my mmd, and, until you can show me a house and 
field of our own, I shall never think of manying " 

Poor Conrad was turning sorrowfully away, quite cast down by 
tins harsh treatment, such as he had never before received, when 
fee artful maiden threw him an encouraging glance, adding, '' A 
pretty specimen this of your love, Conrad, going off already in such 
a huff* " 

Good Lord," cned the shq>herd, " how you torture one, first 
of aS you find fault with me, and now you seem to doubt my love 
I declare I wcafld give my hfe for you, if feat would be of any use 
Oliy pat me to fee proof! 
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I do not want so much, but, as you desire it, I will just tiy 
whether your promises are worth anything," 

The tame sheep at this moment thrust his head between the 
two lovers^ and Liese gave him a piece of bread, which he began 
to eat 

" Then give me this pretty sheep here, Conrad I am sure I can 
bring you a noble pnce for him " 

The shephfisrd uttered an exclamation of surpnse at the demand 
At length he said, " Anything m the world, dear Liese, but not 
that I never should be able to part with him, and if the bishop 
were to miss his tame ram as I drove home m the evemng, and no 
longer stroked him with his own hand — ^no, I could never bear that 
Take itie best ten of my own from the flock, you are welcome to 
them, but leave the ram^ " 

" There, I said so," cned Liese, m an offended tone, " you men 
are all the same Off with you, then, with all your sheep, for you 
will not show me &e least fevour, even when on the point of mar- 
nage, what might I expect afterwards^ I see too well! So away’ 

I will have nothing more to say to you " 

With a frowning face she turned from him, though he entreated 
her with tears m tus eyes not to exact so hard a proof of his affec- 
tion Sharp words — at least as harsh as lovers can use-— now passed 
on both sides The contest was long, but scarcely for a moment 
doubtful, for the maiden now acquainted Conrad that she had 
already agreed to dispose of the sheep, behevmg he would never 
refuse her, that further she had accepted payment, and given 
earnest money, for the little property they had both so long wished 
for In fact, she said, the sheep was sold and must be delivered 
up, cost what it would, for she had given her word and disposed of 
the purchase money 

This account she accompanied with a flood of tears, vowuag that 
it was aU owing to her affection for him, and now she was to be held 
%) the world as a liax and a deceiver, and this she was resolved 
would never outlive The sole cause was her desire to secure 
the house and ground, where they might have spent many hapif^ 
days, hwt mow sail her sweetest hopes were destroyed by this top- 
less obstiimcy^ which she would never bear 

" Were sheep never killed before^ " she inquired of the wretdbed 
Conrad, as she excluded her lecture " Are th^ never lost or 
stolen^ Does flie wolf never devour thm now, m iowmifi 
Speak’ " 

*'1 see it aE,'* caed Ckaarad bittarly, quite vanqm^d by her 
reproaches and her team, as he at the same time gave im hm hand 
The sheep shall be ddivared up to you before noon ’ " And in 
feer tan Liese promised to hocmem his wife at the menth^s end, 
and sealed this last contract with a The shepherd and his 
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betrothed then took leave of each other, and Conrad gazed after her 
as long as she was m view 

Conrad, being now left alone, became more senons, his joy at 
the prospect of his mamage was sadly dashed by the thought of the 
scene that awaited him when the good bishop should first miss his 
tame sheep How could he meet his eye, how muster courage to 
impose upon so excellent a master > He had been so long in his 
service, and thus to steal and he at last — ^to steal his tame sheep, 
too, in which he took so much pleasure, it qmte confounded all his 
ideas, he hardly knew whether he was dreaming or awake 

He stood cogitating on the spot wnere Liese had just before been 
gathenng herbs First, thought he, I shall have to speak to the 
bishop, and I must take care I am not taken by surprise and betray 
myself He stuck his crook in the ground, then hung his coat over 
it, and placed his cap upon the top, declanng that he must try to 
act the part 

So he began to hold a dialogue with the bishop's effigy, in the 
following words, m which the tame sheep at his side often came in 
for a part God save you. Lord Bishops " he cned out to the 
effigy Good-evening, Conrad," he went on, " where is the 
tame sheep > " " The ram, my Lord Bishop i the tame ram has 
overrun me I have sought him eveiywheie I have whistled for 
him as loud as I could, but he has never returned " 

Conrad then whistled, and the ram began to bound and play with 
the counterfeit bishop before which the shepherd was bowing to 
the ground " Alas," sighed Conard, shaking his head, " this will 
never do * The poor fellow is too fond of bread to think of running 
away The bishop will never believe it No, no, I must hit upon 
something better Well then — ^Ah, my Lord Bishop, such a misfor- 
tune, our handsome ram, poor Hame, is gone, stolen clean away ^ " 

Just as he said these words, and bowed low before the bishop's 
image, poor Harne, as if m reply, gave him a pretty sharp push 
With his horns " No, this is not the way eitiier," exclaimed Con- 
rad, as he turned angrily away fiom the hated spot, " it is not so 
easily done " 

He next tried a vanety of other means, all of which proved 
equally unsuccessful, and he shook his head, confessing that it 
was all of no use 

" Yet it must be done," he added, it is to no purpose to think, 
at noon I am to deliver up poor Harne here, m order to save Liese's 
good name* " 

Again he began to meditate, and after soma time, m which he 
muttered deeply, searching for some loophole by which to make his 
escaj^, he suddenly cried with a more joyful and confident air 
I have it, I have it now, jt is the best, and honour wears longest 
m the end." 
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He thiew his cloak over his shotdders, donned his cap, and 
drove his flock farther over the green A httle before noon, he went 
away, deeply sighing, with the favourite ram, in order to deliver 
him to Liese Without troubhng herself with any scruples, she m 
her turn gave him up to Peter, who had paid so high for him, and 
received file rest of the money, which she paid for the new house, 
while Peter hastened to his master He acquainted him with his 
success, and the stranger bishop now chuckled in his sleeve at the 
idea of the approaching evening, when Conrad would appear as 
usual with his flock, and with a lie in his mouth, ready to impose 
upon his master Peter seconded him m all his self-complacency 
and hopes of triumph over his host, omitting not, at the same time, 
to remind him respecting his promise of the new scarlet cap and the 
other piesents he was to receive in the morning At the appointed 
hour file two bishops stationed themselves, as usual, m the court- 
yard of the castle Conrad now appeared m view drivmg his flock 
from the field, and slowly approached the spot where the good 
prelates were waiting for him The wily guest, with his servant 
Peter standing behind him, secretly congratulated himself upon 
the secunty of his wager, and both imagined they could trace in 
Conrad's features, as he approached, an expression of alarm, and 
the twunges of a conscience ill at rest 

Hame, the handsome ram, was nowhere to be seen, nor ran as 
usual to receive his allowance from the bishop, and feel the honour 
of his lordly hand '' Where is Hame^ " mquired the bishop the 
moment that he missed him 

I have sold him," returned Conrad, m an earnest and decided 
tone, " he IS not here Honour wears the longest, my good lord 
bishop I always shaped my course by it, and I will not depart 
from it now " 

Peter's countenance grew a wonderfully deal longer when he 
heard these words, and his master looked httle better, both being 
woefully disappomted and cast down But the Bishop Henry of 
Halberstadt cned in a loud tone, while his face darkened with the 
most ominous frowns, " Idiot as thou art^ how dared you to think 
of sellmg the tame ram without first obtaimng my permission^ but 
I wiU " 

Most noble master," interrupted Conrad, " hear me pateu% 
before you condemn me, let me beseech you^ It was the umidtaci 
Liese who seduced me, exactly as Eve did Adam, and sotue arch 
Viliam hath hkewise seduced Liese, exactly hke the base fiaud did 
Eve If he will cousent, however, to give me back the tarn, I will 
not expose his name " 

At the same time Conrad fixed his eyes upon P^er, who, full of 
rage and vexation, drew smnewhat back^ for be now saw full 
that he should be accused of having thrown his master's moneys 
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away for nothing, that he must go without hB^ new scarlet cap, and 
all tile other presents he had expected, while his tncks would be 
made manifest to the world 

It was laese,'' continued Conrad, who engaged for the sale 
of Hame, or all iSm would never have happened (at these words 
has master began to breathe, scenting which way the wind lay) 
''You know how long we have loved each other, only waiting to 
many until we had got a little more beforehand She has received 
so large a sum for ttS sheep as to enable her to buy house and land 
sufficient to mamtain us both with mdustry and care She engaged 
for all this, and when she had said, ‘ Yea, please your reverend 
honour, and I will marry you,’ I could hardly get courage to say, 
' No, you shall not,’ for then I must have exposed her as an im- 
postor to the world With the priest’s help and blessing she will 
soon be my wife; and I am sure your reverence is too good not to 
permit the happiness of two human beings on account of the sale 
of one sheep, and for a servant who has served you so long and 
faithfully This is the whole truth of the matter, my lord bishop, 
and now deal with me as you will, what is done is done, and Hame 
IS gone But do not punish me harder than your own conscience 
will warrant, and do nothmg to Liese, I beseech you It was the 
base fiend blinded her, and all out of love for me, and I am m 
little better case mysdf ” 

These dedaxations appeared so hard of digestion to the bishop 
that he was just on the point of giving fresh rein to his anger, when 
his guest with a fierce look, turning towards Peter, said, " Thou 
jolterhead, then I have lost my bet after afi, through theef and 
he stamped ind^antly with Ins foot 

" What say you there ^ ” inquired the bishop of his guest, as he 
heard this final confirmation of his suspicions Upon this, the other 
could not avoid coming to an exf^anation of the whole affair, which 
afforded the Bishop of Halberstadt the greatest satisfaction He 
the more easily forgave his shepherd, as by his excellent conduct 
be had secured him the wager, having had the honesty and the 
orarage to teE the truth 

" Well, then, honour wears the long^t ’ ” crued both the bishops 
m a breath, and Conrad’s master added, " As a due return foi 
your honourable conduct I take upon myself the whole expense of 
your marnage with Liese, and divide the whole flock witibi you ” 

To this the danger bishop added, " I shall not after this venture 
to be stingy I freely give the shepherd back his ram, the money 
I gave he may retain— it will serve as a wedding dower for hB 
wife and the chnstemng of the first child ” 

The Bishop of Halberstadt was shortly afterwards fuesented by 
his reverend friend with the large vat of wine, which he had fairly 
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THE BROKEN CUP 

That Napoule is only a veiy little place on the bay of Cannes is 
tnie, yet it is pretty well known through all Provence, It lies 
in the shade of lofty evergreen palms and darker orange trees, but 
that alone would not make it renowi^d SMI they say that there 
are grown the most luscious grapes, the sweetest roses, and the 
handsomest girls I don*t know but it is so, m the meantime I 
believe it most readily Pity that Napoule is so small, and cannot 
produce more luscious grapes, fragrant roses, and handsome 
maidens, especially, as we might then have some of them trans- 
planted to our own country 

As, ever smce the foundation of Napoule, all the Napoulese 
women havo been beauties, so the little Marietta was a wonder of 
wonders,, as the chromcles of the place declare She was called the 
little Marietta, yet she was not smaller than a girl of seventeen or 
thereabout ought to be, seeing that her forehead just reached up 
to the bps of a grown man 

The chromcles aforesaid had very good ground for speaking of 
Manj^ta I, had I stood in the shoes of the chronicler, would 
have done the same For Manetta^, who until lately had lived waih 
her mother Manon at Avignon, when she came back to her hirfh- 
place, quite upset the whole village Venly, not the houses, but 
the people and their heads, and not the heads of all the people, but 
of those particularly whose heads and hearts are always m danger 
when in the neighbourhood of two bnght eyes I know very 
that such a position is no joke 

!^other Manon would have done much better if she iad reanaip^ 
at Avignon But she had been left a small inheritance, by witch 
she received at Napoule an estate consisting of some vine-hiHs, a nd 
a house that lay m the shadow of a rock, betwem certain olive 
trees and African acacias This is a kind of thn^g urfiich no un- 
provided widow ever rejects, and, accordingly, m her own estima- 
tion, she was as nch and happy as tbou^ & weise the Ckmntess 
of Proveiuce or something ike iL 

So much the worse was it for Ae good people of Napoule, Timy 
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never suspected their misfortune, not having read in Homer how a 
smgle pretty woman had filled all Greece and Lesser Asia with 
discord and war 


Manetta had scarcely been fourteen days in tiie house between 
the ohve trees and the Afncan acacias before every young man of 
Napoule knew that she hved there, and that there lived not in all 
Provence a more charming girl than the one m that house 

Went she through the village, sweeping lightly along like a 
dressed-up angel, her frock, with its pale-green bodice, and orange 
leaves and rosebuds upon the bosom of it, fluttering m the breeze, 
and flowers and nbbons waving about the straw bonnet, which 
shaded her beautiful features — yes, then the grave old men spake 
out, and the young ones were struck dumb And everywhere, to 
the nght and left, little windows and doors w^ere opened witli a 

Good-moming,'' or a " Good-evening, Manetta,*' as it might be, 
while she nodded to the nght and left with a pleasant smile 

If Manetta walked into church, all hearts (that is, of the young 
people) forgot Heaven, all eyes turned from the saints, and the 
worshipping finger wandered idly among the pearls of the rosary 
This must certainly have provoked much sorrow, at least among 
the more devout 

The maidens of Napoule particularly became very pious about 
this tme, for they, most of all, took the matter to heart And 
they were not to be blamed for it, for since the advent of Manetta 
more than one prospective groom had become cold, and more than 
one worshipper of some beloved one quite inconstant There were 
bickenngs and reproaches on all sides, many tears, pertinent 
lectures, and even rejections The talk was no longer of marriages, 
but of separabons They began to return their pledges of troth, 
nngs, nbbons, etc The old persons took part with their children, 
cnmmations and stnfe spread from house to house, it was most 
deplorable 

'' Manetta is the cause of all," said the pious maidens first, then 

the mothers said it, next the fathers took it up, and finally all 

even the young men But Manetta, shielded by her modesty and 
innocence, like the petals of the rosebud m its dark-green catx, 
did not suspect the mischief of which she was the occasion, and 
contmued courteous to everybody This touched the young men, 
who said, Why condemn the pure and harmless child--sbe is not 
gmlty* Then the fathers said the same thing, then the mothers 
took it up, and finally all---even the pious maidens For, let who 
w^ould talk with Manetta, she was sure to gain &eir ^teem. ^ 
before half a year had passed, everybody had spoken to her, and 
everybody loved her But she did not suspect that she was the 
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object of such general regard, as she had not before suspected that 
she was the object of dislike Does the violet, hidden in the down- 
trodden grass, think how sweet it is^ 

Now every one wished to make amends for the injustice they 
had done Marietta Sympathy deepened the tenderness of their 
attachment Manetta found herself greeted eveiywhere in a more 
fnendly way than ever, she was more cordially welcomed, more 
heartily invited to the ruial sports and dances 


All men, however, are not endowed with tender sympathy, some 
have hearts hardened hke Pharaoh’s This arises, no doubt, from 
that natural depravity which has come upon men in consequence 
of the fall of Adam, or because, at their baptism, the devil is not 
brought sufficiently under subjection 
A remarkable example of this hardness of heart was given by one 
Colin, the nchest farmer and proprietor m Napoule, whose vine- 
yards and ohve gardens, whose lemon and orange trees could 
hardly be counted in a day. One thing particularly demonstrates 
the perverseness of his disposition, he was twenty-seven years old, 
and had never yet asked for what purpose girls had been created ^ 
True, all the people, especially damsels of a certain age, wilhngly 
forgave him this sin, and looked upon him as one of the best young 
men under the sun His fine figure, his fresh, unembarrassed 
manner, his look, his laugh, enabled him to gain the favourable 
opinion of the aforesaid people, who would have forgiven him, 
had there been occasion, any one of the deadly sms But the 
decision of such judges is not always to be trusted 
While both old and young at Napoule had become reconciled to 
the innocent Manetta, and proffered their s3mipathies to her, Cohn 
was the only one who had no pity upon the poor child If Manetta 
was talked of he became as dumb as a fish If he met her in the 
street he would turn red and white with anger, and cast sidelong 
glances at her of the most mahcious kind 
If at evemng the young people met upon the seashore near the 
old castle rums for spnghtly pastimes, or rural dances, or to sing 
catches, Cohn was the memest among them But as soon as 
Manetta amved the rascally fellow was silent, and all the gold m 
the world couldn't have made him sing What a pity, when he 
had such a fine voice ^ Evetybody hstened to it so wdhngly, and 
its store of songs was endless 

All the maidens looked kindly upon Cohn, and he was fnendly 
with all of them He had, as we have said, a logmsh glance, 
which the lasses feared and loved, and it was so sweet they would 
like to have had it painted But, as might naturally be expected, 
the offended Manetta did not look graaousfy upon him. And in 
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that sbe was perfectly right Whether he smiled or not, it was all 
the same to her As to his ragmsh glance, why,, she would never 
hear it mentioned, and therein too she was perfectly nght When 
he told a tale (and he knew thousands) and everybody listened, 
she nudged her neighbour, or perhaps threw tufts of grass at Peter 
or Paul, and laughed and chattered, and did not listen to Colin at 
all This behaviour quite piovoked the proud fellow, so that he 
would break off in the middle of his story and stalk sullenly away 
Revenge is sweet The daughter of Mother Manon well knew 
how to tnumph Yet Manetta was a nght good child and quite too 
tender-hearted If Cohn was silent, it gave her pain If he was 
downcast, she laughed no more If he went away, she did not 
stay long behind, but burned to her home, and wept tears of 
repentance, more beautiful than those of the Magdalen, although 
she had not sinned like the Magdalen 


Father Jerome, the pastor of Napoule, was an old man of 
seventy, who possessed ail the virtues of a saint, and only one 
fading, which was, that by reason of his advanced years he was 
hard of heanng But, on tiiat very account, his homilies were more 
acceptable to the children of his baptism and blessing True, he 
preached only of two subjects, as if they comprehended the whole 
of religion It was either '' Little children, love one another,'* or 
it was " Mystenous are the ways of Providence " And truly there 
is so much Faith, Love and Hope in these that one might at a 
pmch be saved by them The httle children loved one another 
most obediently, and trusted in the ways of Providence Only 
Cohn, with hts flinty heart, would know nothing of either for 
even when he professed to be fnendly, he entertained the deepest 
nmhce 

The Napoulese went to the annual market or farr of the city of 
Vence, It was truly a joyiul time, and though they had but little 
gold to buy with, there were many goods to look at Now Manetta 
and Mother Jilanon went to the fair with the rest, and Colin was 
also there He bought a great many cunosities and tnfies for his 
fnends — ^but he would not spend a farthing for Manetta And yet 
was always at her elbow, though he did not speak to her, nor 
she to him. It was easy to see &at he was brooding over some 
of wickedness. 

Mother Manon stood gazing before a shop, when she suddenly 
^claimed 

** Ob* Marietta, see that beautiful cup* A queen would not be 
ashamed la raise it to her bps Only see the edge of ^^Ing 
gold, and tbe flowers upon it couM not bloom more beautifully m 
die garden^,, althoagh th^ are oidy painted And in the imSnt of 
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this Paradise^ piray see, MameMa, how the apples are smihng on 
the trees They are venly tempting And Adam cannot with- 
stand it, as the enchanting Eve offers him one for food * And do 
see how prettily the little frisking lamb skips around the old tiger, 
and the snow-white dove with her golden throat stands tiieare befcore 
the vulture, as jf she would caress himi 
Marietta could not satisfy herself with looking Had I such a 
cup, mother * she said, “ it is far too beautiful to dnnk out*of: I 
would place my flowers in it and constantly peep mto Paradise, 
We are at the fair m Vence, but when I look on the picture I feel 
as if I were in Paradise 

So spoke Manetta, and called her companions to the spcrt to share 
her admiration of the cup but the young men soon pmed the 
maidens, until at length almost half the inhabitants of Kapoule were 
assembled before the wonderfully beautiful cup. But miraculously 
beauiifui was it mainly from its meshmable, translucent porcelain, 
with gilded handles and glowing colours They a^ed the merdbEant 
timidly, Sir, what is the price of it^ And he answered. 
Among friends, it is worth a hundred kvres’* Then iiiey all 
became silent, and went away m despair When the Napoulese 
were all gone from the front of the shop, Colm came there by 
stealth, threw the merchant a hundred livres upon the counter, had 
the cup put m a box well packed wath cotton, and then earned at 
off l^at evil plans he had m view no one would have surmised 
Near Napoule, on his way home, it being already dusk, he met 
old Jacques, the Justice's servant, returning from the fields, 
Jacques was a very good man, but excessively stupid 

I will give thee money enough to get something to dnnk, 
Jacques," said Cohn, " if thou wilt bear this box to Manon's house, 
and leave it there, and if any one should see thee, and inquire from 
whom the box came, say, * A stranger gave it to me ' But never 
disclose my name, or I will always detest thee " 

Jacques promised this, took the dnnk-money and the box, and 
went with it toward the little dwellmg between the <>hve trees and 
the Afncan acacias 


Before he amved there he encountered his master, Ju^ce Haat- 
martin, who asked^ Jacques, what art thou carjymg^ 

" A box for Mofrier Manon But, sir, 1 cannot say from whem 
it comes " 

" Why not^ " 

" Because Colm would always detest me " 

" It IS well that thou canst keep a secret But it is dbpeady late, 
^ve me the box, for I am going to-morrow fo see Mother Manon, 
I will deliver it to her and mi Ibetray that it came from Colin It 
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Will save thee a walk, and furnish me a good excuse for calling on 
the old lady 

Jacques gave the box to his master, whom he was accustomed to 
obey implicitly m all things The justice bore it into his chamber, 
and examined it by the hght with some cunosity On the lid was 
neatly written with red ch^k For the lovely and dear Marietta '' 
But Monsieur Hautmartin well knew that this was some of Colin's 
mischief, and that some knavish trick lurked under the whole 
He therefore opened the box carefully for fear that a mouse or rat 
should be concealed within When he beheld the wondrous cup, 
which he had seen at Vence, he was dreadfully shocked, for Mon- 
sieur Hautmartin was a skilful casuist, and knew that the inventions 
and devices of the human heart are evil from our youth upward 
He saw at once that Cohn designed this cup as a means of bnnging 
misfortune upon Marietta perhaps to give out, when it should be 
m her possession, that it was the present of some successful lover 
m the town, or the like, so that all decent people would thereafter 
keep aloof from Marietta Theiefore Monsieur Hautmartin 
resolved, in order to prevent any evil reports, to profess himself the 
giver Moreover, he loved Manetta, and would gladly have seen 
her observe more strictly toward himself the sajungs of the grey- 
headed pnest Jerome, “ Little children, love one another In 
truth. Monsieur Hautmartin was a little child of fifty years old, and 
Manetta did not think the saying applied particularly to him 
Mother Manon, on the contrary, thought that the Justice was a 
clever little child, he had gold and a high reputation from one end 
of Napoule to the other And when the Justice spoke of mamage, 
and Manetta ran away in affnght. Mother Manon remained sitting, 
and had no fear for the tall, staid gentleman It must also be 
confessed there were no faults m his person And although Colin 
might be the handsomest man in the village, yet the Justice far 
surpassed him in two things, namely, m the number of years, and 
m a very, very big nose Yes, this nose, which always went before 
the Justice like a herald to proclaim his approach, was a real ele- 
phant among human noses 

With this proboscis, his good purpose, and the cup, the Justice 
went the following morning to the house between the olive trees 
and the African acacias 

" For the beautiful Manetta,'* said he, '' I hold nothing too 
costly Yesterday you admired the cup at Vence, to-day allow me, 
lovely Manetta, to lay it and my devoted heart at your feet " 

Manon and Manetta were transported beyond measure when they 
beheld the cup Manon *s eyes glistened with delight, but Manetta 
turned and said, I can take neither your heart nor your cup 

Then Mother Manon was angry, and cned out, But I accept 
both heart and cup Oh, thou little fool, how long wilt thou 
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despise thy good fortune f For whom dost thou tarry? Will a 
count of Provence make thee his bnde, that thou scornest the 
Justice of Napoule? I know better how to look after my interests 
Monsieur Hautmartm, I deem it an honour to call thee my son-in- 
law '' 

Then Manetta went out and wept bitterly, and hated the beautiful 
cup with all her heart 

But the Justice, drawing the palm of his flabby hand over his 
nose, spoke thus judiciously 

“ Mother Manon, huny nothing The dove will at length, when 
it learns to know me better, give way I am not impetuous I 
have some skill among women, and before a quarter of a year 
passes by I will insinuate myself into Manetta's good graces 

Thy nose is too large for that,"' whispered Manetta, who 
listened outside the door and laughed to herself In fact, the 
quarter of a year passed by and Monsieur Hautmartm had not yet 
pierced the heart even with the tip of his nose 

Dunng this quarter of a year Manetta had other affairs to attend 
to The cup gave her much vexation and trouble, and something 
else besides 

For a fortnight nothing else was talked of m Napoule, and every 
one said it is a present from the Justice, and the marnage is already 
agreed upon Manetta solemnly declared to all her companions 
that she would rather plunge to the bottom of the sea than marry 
the Justice, but the maidens continued to banter her all the more, 
sa3nng, Oh, how blissful it must be to repose in the shadow of his 
nose* " This was her first vexation 

Then Mother Manon had the cruelty to force Manetta to nnse 
out the cup every morning at the spnng under the rock and to fill 
it with fresh flowers She hoped by this to accustom Manetta to 
Ihe cup and heart of the giver But Manetta continued to hate 
both the gift and giver, and her work at the spnng became an 
actual pumshment Second vexation 

Then when, m the morning, she came to the spnng, twice every 
week she found on the rock, immediately over it, some most beau- 
tiful flowers, handsomely arranged, all ready for the decoration of 
the cup And on the flower-stalks a stnp of paper was always bed, 
on which was written, Dear Manetta " Now no one need expect 
to impose upon httle Manetta as if magicians and fames were still 
m the world Consequently she knew that both the flowers and 
papers must have come from Monsieur Hautmartm Manetta, 
indeed, would not smeU them because the living breath from out 
of the Justice's nose had perfumed them. Nevertheli^ she took 
the flowers, because they were finer than wild flowers, and tore the 
shp of paper into a thousand pieces, which she strewed upon the 
spot where the flowers usually lay. But this did not vex Justice 
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Haiatmartin, whose love was unparalleled in its kind as his nose 
was in its kind Third vexation 
At length it came out m conversation with Monsieur Hautmartin 
that he was not the giver of the beautiful flowers Then who could 
it be^ Manetta was utterly astounded at the unexpected discovery 
Thenceforth she look the flowers from flie rock more kindly, but, 
further, Manetta was — ^what maidens are not wont to be — ^very m- 
qmsittve She conjectored first tins and then that young man in 
Napoule Yet her conjectures were m vain. She looked and 
listened far into the night, rose eaxher than usual But she 
looked and hstened in vain And still twice a week in the mom- 
mg the miraculous flowers lay upon the xock, and upon the stnp 
of paper wound round them she always read the silent sigh, Dear 
Marietta I Such an incident would have made even the most 
indifferent inquisitive. But cunosity at length became a burning 
paiu* Fourth vexation 


Now Father Jerome, on Sunday, had again preached from the 
text Mysterious are the dispensations of Providence And 
little Manetta thought, '' If Providence would only dispense that I 
might at length find out who is the flower dispenser Father 
Jerome was never wrong 

On a summer night, when it was far too warm to rest, Manetta 
awoke very early, and could not msume her sleep Therefore she 
sprang joyously from her couch as the first streams of dawn fla^d 
against the window of her little chamber, over the waves of the 
sea and the Xermian isles, dressed herself, and went out to wash 
her forel^ad, breast, and arms m the cool sprang She took her 
hat with her, intending to take a walk by the seashore, as knew 
of a rd:ired place for bathmg. 

In order to reach this retured spot it was necessary to pass over 
the rocks behind the house, and thence down through the orange 
and palm trees. On this occasion Manetta couM raot pass through 
them, tor under the ycmngest and most tender of die palms lay a 
tall young man m profound sleep — nesar him a nosegay of most 
^endbd flowers A white |mper Jay thereon, from which probaMy 
a sa^ was again breathing How could Manetta get by there^ 

She stood stfll, tremblmg with fright She would go home again 
Hardly had she xetreatod a couple of ^eps, ere she looked again 
at toe sleeps, ami nemaaned mohaifless Yet the da^teioe pre- 
veatod fear bxm imsagm^g im free Now the mystery was to 
be mlved, or never- She tapped hgbdy nearer to the palms; but 
fee seanoi to stsr--then toe ran again toward the cottage His 
movements were but the fearful nnagimngs of Manetta Now she 
fetened agtoa on her way ioward the fmbm, tet his sle^ migM 
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perhaps be ©uly dissembled — swiftly she im toward the cottage — 
but who would fiee for a mere probability^ She trod more boldly 
the path toward the palms 

With diese fluctuations of her timid and joyous spint, between 
fnght and cunosity, with these to-and-fro tnppmgs between the 
house and the palm trees, she at length nearly approached the 
sleeper, at the same time cunosity became more powerful than fear 
What is he to me^ My way leads me directly past him 
Whether he sleeps or wakes, I wiU go straight on '' So thought 
Manon's daughter But she passed not by, but stood looking 
directly m the face of the flower-giver, m order to be certam who it 
was Besides, he slept as if it were the first time m a month And 
who was it^ l^ow, wha dse should it be but the arch, wicked Colm 

So it was he who had annoyed the gentle maiden, and given her 
so much trouble with Monsieur Hautmartin, because he bore a 
grudge against her; he had been the one who had teased her with 
flowers, in order to torture her cunosity Wherefore^ He hated 
Manetta He behaved himself always most shamefully toward the 
poor child He avoided her when he could, and when he cmM 
not, he gneved the good-natured little one With all the other 
maidens of Napoule he was more chatty, fnendly, courteous, than 
toward Manetta Consider — he had never once asked her to dance, 
and yet she danced bewitchmgly 

Now there he lay, surpnsed, taken m the act Revenge swelled 
m Manella's bosom What disgrace could she subject him to^ She 
took the nosegay, unloosened it, strew^ed his present over the 
sleeper in scorn But the paper, on which appeared again the 
sigh, '' Dear Manetta ^ " she retained, and thrust quickly into her 
bosom. She w^hed to preserve this proof of his handwntmg 
Manetta was sly Now she would go away But her revenge was 
not yet satisfied She could not leave the place without returning 
Cohn^s lU-will She took the violet-coloured silken ribbon from her 
hat, and direw it lightly around the deeper^'s arm and around the 
tree, and with three knots tied Colin fast Now when he awoke, 
how astonished he would be ’ How his cunosity would torment him 
to ascertain who had played him this tnck* He could not possH^ 
know So much the better; it served him nght She seemed to 
regiet her work when she had finished it Her bosom throbbed fiar 
petuously Indeed. I believe that a iitde tear filled her as 
she compassionately gazed upon the gmlty one Slowly she 
treated to the orange g;rove by the rocte — ^she looked aromid offten 
— ^slowly ascended the rocks, looking down among the palm trees 
as ^e ascended Then die hastened to Mother Manon, who was 
callmg her 

That very day Colin practised new mischief What did be? 
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He wished to shame the poor Manetta publicly Ah* she never 
thought that every one in Napoule knew her violet-coloured nbbon * 
Cohn remembered it but too well Pioudly he bound it around 
his hat, and exhibited it to the gaze of all the world as a conquest 
And male and female cned out, “ He has received it from 
Manetta '' And all the maidens sard angrily, The reprobate i 
And all the young men who liked to see Manetta cried out, The 
reprobate* 

'' How* Mother Manon? '' shrieked the Justice Hautmartin when 
he came to her house, and he shneked so loudly that it re-echoed 
wonderfully through his nose “ How* Do you suffer this^ my 
betrothed presents the young propi^etor Cohn with her hat-band * 
It IS high time that we celebrate our nuptials When that is over, 
then I shall have a nght to speak '' 

"" You have a nght * answered Mother Manon " If things are 
so, the mamage must take place forthwith When that is done, 
all will go nght '' 

But, Mother Manon, Manetta always refuses to give me her 
consent " 

** Prepare the mamage feast " 

But she will not even look kindly at me, and when I 
seat myself at her side, the httle savage jumps up and runs 
away 

“ Justice, only prepare the mamage feast 
But if Manetta resists " 

We will take her by surpnse We will go to Father Jerome on 
Monday mormng early, and he shall quietly celebrate the mar- 
riage* This we can easily accomplish with him I am her mother, 
you the first judicial person m Napoule He must obey Manetta 
need know nothing about it Early on Monday mormng I will send 
her to Father Jerome all alone, with a message so that she will 
suspect nothing Then the pnest shall speak earnestly to her 
Half an hour afterward we two will come Then swiftly to the 
altar* And even if Manetta should then say No, what does it 
matter? The old pnest can hear nothing But till then, mum to 
Manetta and aU Napoule " 

So the secret remained with the two Manetta dreamed not of 
the good luck which was m store for her She thought only of 
Cohn's wickedness, which had made her the common talk of the 
whole place Oh* how she repented her heedlessness about the 
nbbon, and yet in her heart she forgave the reprobate his cnme 
Manetta was far too good She told her mother, sh6 told all her 
playmates* Cohn has found my lost band I never gave it to 
him. He only wishes to vex me with it You all know that Cohn 
was always lil-disposed toward me, and always sought to mortify 
me! ** 
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Ah* the poor child* she knew not what new abomination the 
malicious fellow was again contnving 


Early in the morning Marietta went to the spring with the cup 
There were no flowers yet on the rock It was shll much too early, 
for the sun had scarcely risen from the sea 

Footsteps were heard Colin came in sight, the flowers m his 
hand Marietta became very red Cohn stammered out Good- 
mormng. Marietta/* but the greeting came not from his heart 

Why dost thou wear my nbbon so publicly, Cohn^ " said 
Manetta, and placed the cup upon the rock I did not give it 
thee*' 

" Thou didst not give it to me, dear Manetta^ ** asked he, and 
inward rage made him deadly pale 

Manetta was ashamed of the falsehood, drooped her eyelids, and 
said after a while “ Well, I did give it thee, yet tliou shouldst not 
have worn it Give it back *’ 

Slowly he untied it, his anger was so great that he could not 
prevent the tears from filhng his eyes, nor the sighs from escaping 
his breast Dear Manetta, leave thy nbbon with me,** said he 
softly 

" No/* answered she 

Then his suppressed passion changed into desperation Sighing, 
he looked toward heaven, then sadly on Manetta, who, silent and 
abashed, stood by the spnng with downcast eyes 

He wound the violet-coloured nbbon around the stalks of the 
flowers, and said, There, take them all,'* and threw the flowers 
so spitefully against the magnificent cup upon the rock that it was 
thrown down and dashed to pieces Maliciously he fled away 

Mother Manon, lurking behind the window, had seen and heard 
all "When the cup broke, hearing and sight left her She was 
scarcely able to speak for very horror And as she pushed with all 
her strength against the narrow window, to shout after the guilty 
one, it gave way, and with one crash fell to earth and was shattered 
m pieces 

So much lU-luck would have discomposed any other woman. But 
Manon soon recovered herself How lucky that I was a witness 
to this roguery * " exclaimed she, he must to the Justice — ^he ^all 
replace both cup and wmdow-sash with his gold It will give a nch 
dowry to Manetta ** But when Manetta brought m the firagments 
of the shattered cup, when Manon saw the Paradise lost, the good 
man Adam without a head, and of Eve not a solitaiy limb remain- 
ing, the serpent unhurt, tnumphmg, the tger safe, but the little 
lamb gone even to the very tail, as if the tiger bad swallowed it, 
then Mother Manon screamed fo^ curses against Cohn, and said 
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Oae can eaaly see ifeat tins fall came from the hand of the 
devil 


She took the cup in one hand. Marietta in the other, and went, 
about nine o'clock, to where Monsieur Hautmartin was wont to sit 
m judgment She there made a great outcry, and showed the 
broken cup and the Paradise lost Marietta wept bittarly 

The Justice, when he saw the broken cup and his beautiful bnde 
in tears, flew into so violent a rage toward Colin that his nose was 
as violet-coloured as Marietta's well-known hat-band- He immedi- 
ately despatched his bailiffs to bnng the cnminal before him 

Colin came, overwhelmed with gnef Mother Manon now re- 
peated her complamt with great eloquence before Justice, bailiffs 
and scribes But Colin hstened not He stepped to Manetta and 
whispered to her Forgive me, dear Manetta, as I forgive thee 
I broke thy cup uBintenhcmaily, but thou, thou hast broken my 
hearts " 

** What whispermg is that? " cned Justice Hautmartin, with 
magistenal autiionty “ Hearken to this accusation, and defend 
yourself 

" I have naught to defend I broke the cup against my will," 
said Colin 

" That I veniy beheve," said Manetta, sobbing "I am as 
guilty as he, for I ofEendjed hxm — »then he threw the nbbon and 
flowers to me He could not help it " 

Well^ " cned Mother Manon Do you intend to defend 
him^ Mr Justice, pronounce his sentence He has broken the 
oop, and he does not deny it " 

" Since you cannot deny it, Mr Cohn," said the Justice, " you 
must pay thiee hundred livres for the cup, ior it is worth that, and 
then for " 

"No," intermpted Cohn, " it is not worth that I bought it at 
VcKe for Manetta for a hundred hvres " 

" You bought it, sir brazen face^ " shneked the Justice, and 
his whole face became hke Marietta's hat-band He could not and 
would not say more, for he dreaded a disagreeable investigation of 
the matter 

But Cofan was vexed at the imputation, and said I sent this 
^ on the evening of the fair, by your own servant, to Manetta 
thsm stands Jacques m the dew Speak, Jacques, did I not give 
thee the box to cany to Mother Manon ^ " 

Monsieur Hautmartin wished to interrupt this conversation by 
speaking loudly- But the simple Jacques said " Oifly mcoUedt, 
Jushoe, ym away Colin's box from me, and earned what was 
m it to Mother Mimoxi- The box lies them imder the papers ' ' 
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Then the haihfls were ordered fo remove^ the simpleton, and 
Cohn was also directed to retire, unM he shonid be sent for again 
Very well, Mr Justice/' interposed Cohn, but this business 
shall be your last m Napoule I know this, that you would in- 
gratiaie yourself with Mother Manon and Marietta by means of my 
property When you want me, you will ha'Vfe to ride to Grasse to 
the Governor's " With that, Cohn dqiar^d 
Monsieur Hautmartm was quite puzzled with this affair, and m 
his confusion knew not what he was about Manon shools: her 
head The affair was dark and mystenous to her Who wxH 
now pay me for the broken cup^ " she asked 

To me," said Manetta, with glowing, Irnghtened countenance, 
" to me it IS already paid for " 


Cohn rode that same day to the GbvemcRr at Grasse, and came 
back early the next mommg But Jusffce Hautmartm only 
laughed at him, and removed all of Mot^ Manon's suspicions by 
sweanng he would let his nose be cut off if Cohn did not pay three 
hundred hvres for the broken cup He also went with Mother 
Manon to talk with Father Jerome about the mamage, and im- 
pressed upon him the necessity of earnestly setting before Manetta 
her duty as an obedient daughter in not opposing the will of her 
mother This the pious old man promised, although he under- 
stood not the half of what they shouted m his ear 
When Monday mommg came Mother Manon said to her daugh- 
ter " Dress yourself handsomely, and carry this myrtle wreath 
to Father Jerome, he wants it for a bnde " Manetta dressed her- 
self an her Sunday clothes, took the myrtle wreath unsuspiciously, 
and earned it to Father Jerome 
On the way Cohn met her, and greeted her joyfully, though 
timidly, and when she told him where she was taking the wrea^, 
Cohn said " I am going the same way, for I am canymg the 
money for the church's tenths to the pnest " And as they went on 
he took her hand silently, and both trembled as if they designed 
some enme against easch other 

" Hast thou forgiven me^ whispered* Cohn, anxiousfy 
Manetta, what Imve I done to thee, that thou art m eroei toward 
me^ " 

She could only say Be quiet, Os&i, you shatt have the iflbfeon 
again, and I will preserve the eup since it came fmm ym ^ Ehd 
it really come from you^ " 

"‘Ah’ Manetta, canst thou doubt All I have I would gladly 
give thee Wilt thou, hereafter, be as kmd to me as thou art to 
others? " 

She repked not But as she entered parsonage she lodked 
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aside at him, and when she saw his fine eyes filled with tears, she 
whispered softly " Dear Colm! " Then he bent down and kissed 
her hand With this the door of a chamber opened and Father 
Jerome, with venerable aspect, stood before them The young 
couple held fast to each other I know not whether this was the 
effect of the handkissmg, or the awe they felt for the sage 
Manetta handed him the myrtle wreath He laid it upon her 
head and said "Little children, love one another", and then 
urged the good maiden, in the most touching and pathetic manner, 
to love Cohn For the old gentleman, from his hardness of hear- 
ing, had either mistaken the name of the bridegroom, or forgotten 
it, and thought Colm must be the bndegroom 
Then Manetta's heart softened under the exhortation, and with 
tears and sobs she exclaimed " Ah* I have loved him for a long 
time, but he hates me " 

" I hate thee. Marietta^ " cried Colm " My soul has lived only 
in thee since thou earnest to Napoule Oh * Manetta, how could I 
hope and believe that thou didst love me^ Does not all Napoule 
worship thee^ " 

" Why, then, dost thou avoid me, Cohn, and prefer all my 
companions before me^ " 

"Oh* Manetta, I feared and trembled with love and anxiety 
when I beheld thee, I had not the courage to approach thee, and 
when I was away from thee I was most miserable " 

As they talked thus with each other the good father thought they 
were quarrelling, and he threw his arms around them, brought 
them together, and said implonngly " Little children, love one 
another " 

Then Manetta sank on Cohn’s breast, and Colin threw his arms 
around her, and both faces beamed with rapture They forgot the 
priest, the whole world Each was sunk into the other Both had 
so completely lost their recoEechon that, unwittingly, they foUowed 
the delightful Father Jerome into the church and before the altar 
" Manetta! " sighed he 
" Cohn* " sighed she 

In the church there were many devout worshippers, but they 
witnessed Cohn’s and Manetta’s mamage with amazement Many 
ran out before the close of the ceremony, to spread the news 
throughout Napoule " Cohn and Manetta are mamed " 

Whan the solemmsaton was over. Father Jerome rejoiced that 
he had succeeded so well, and that such little opposition had been 
made by the parties He led them into the parsonage 


Then Mother Manon amved, breathless, she had waited at home 
a long tune for the bndegroom He had not mmved At the last 
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stroke of the clock she grew anxious and went to Monsieur Haut- 
martm's There a new surprise awaited her She learned that the 
Governor, together with the officers of the Viguene, had appeared 
and taken possession of the accounts, chests and papers of the 
Justice and at the same time arrested Monsieur Hautmartin 

“ This, surely, is the work of that wicked Colin,*' thought she, 
and humed to the parsonage in order to apologise to Father 
Jerome for delaying the mamage The good grey-headed old man 
advanced toward her, proud of his work, and leading by the hand 
the newly-married pair ' 

Now Mother Manon lost her wits and her speech in good earnest 
when she learned what had happened But Colin had more 
thoughts and power of speech than in his whole previous life 
He told of his love and the broken cup, the falsehood of the Justice, 
and how he had unmasked this unjust magistrate in the Viguene 
at Giasse Then he besought Mother Manon's blessing, since all 
this had happened without any fault on the part of Manetta or 
himself 

Father Jerome, who for a long while could not make out what 
had happened, when he received a full explanation of the mamage 
through mistake, piously folded his hands and exclaimed, with 
uplifted eyes ** Wonderful are the dispensations of Providence ^ " 
Cohn and Manetta kissed his hands. Mother Manon, through sheer 
veneration of heaven, gave the young couple her blessing, but re- 
marked incidentally that her head seemed turned round 

Mother Manon herself was pleased with her son-m-law when she 
came to know the full extent of his property, and especially when 
she found that Monsieur Hautmartin and his nose had been arrested 
But am I then really a wife^ " asked Marietta, and really 
Colm's wife^ " 

Mother Manon nodded her head, and Manetta hung upon Colm^s 
arm Thus they went to Colin's farm, to his dwelling-house, 
through the garden 

“ Look at the flowers, Manetta," said Colin, " how carefully 1 
cultivated them for your cup! " 

Cohn, who had not expected so pleasant an event, now prepared 
a wedding feast on the spur of the occasion Two days was it con- 
tinued All Napoule was feasted Who shall descnbe CoIin^s 
extravagance^ 

The broken cup is presented in the family to the present day as 
a memonal and sacred relic 
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HOW THE VICAR CAME 
ROUND 

Tjhe Frau Obersteuerralm was '' auntie to the whole wcxdd, and 
indeed she deserved the name, for she was a motherly fnend, 
counsellor and helper to all who came within her domain, she was 
the best and most charitable of women, judging mildly of the weak- 
nesses of others so long as her own little weaknesses were respected 
She overlooked the eccentncities of her clerical brother, which he 
committed m a state of absent-mmdedness, and she did not raise 
any objections to Susie's marvellous naivete, though often enough 
it caused her bitter dilemmas 

It was a warm May day on which the Vicar entered the room with 
his usual greeting “Good-mommg, Auntie — ^good-morning, Susie " 

Auntie nodded pleasantly Susie, who was sitbng by her on the 
sofa, knitting a white stocking, arose, dropped a htde famihar 
curtsey, and said Voire servante. Uncle " 

But, Heaven preserve us, what is the matter wath you to-day, 
Vicar ^ " said Aunt Rosmann. 

'' How so’ " quened the Vicar, putting has hands m all of his 
pockets m a vain search for a handkerchief with which to wipe the 
perspiration fiom his brow 

It's very likely you have your wig m your pocket," said 
Auntie, “ for your handkerchief is on your head " 

On my head," exclaimed the Vicar m surpnse, and putting his 
hand there he found it I shouldn't be greatly surprised if you 
were nght. Auntie, it's a hot, hot day, the sun was burmng, my 
back was burning, I came from town, so I took off my wig to cool 
my hmd, spread my handkerchief over the latter, and lay down 
in a corn-field " 

Again he began to search his pockets, while Susie made room 
for him on the sofa, and went out to get him a refedung draiik of 
water and raspbeny syrup 

What are you looking for. Vicar’ " asked Auntie 

" If I mistake not, I brought a letter for you from town, but 
what has become of it is more than I can tell I thiiik it is from 
the Burgomaster Seek and ye shall find " 
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'' Bat, Vicar, first of all, put on your wig* — this is very indecent 
It IS an insult to your congregation to walk about bald-headed 
I shooid hope not But m that case I trust that there would 
be bears to obey me, like the prophet Elisha, and devour all bad 
boys who would make bold to have a laugh at me But, ad vocem, 
my wig, Auntie, what did you do with it^ 

“ What did I do with it^ You did not entrust it to my keeping 
Perhaps you lost it on the way^ 

“ Heaven preserve us^ It was my best wig You are nght, 
Auntie, it is lying in the grass, together with the Burgomaster's 
letter, precisely on the spot where I myself lay a quarter of an hour 
ago, in the shadow of the com " 

Auntie seized her bell The maid appeared, the Inspector was 
called, and ordered to send for the wig and the letter — as quickly 
as possible Auntie was quite as impatient to hide the Vicar^s bald- 
ness as to read the Burgomaster's letter The shape of the wig, as 
well as colour and address of the letter, were explicitly described 
to the Inspector,, and he forthwith sent two grooms, four threshers, 
and one dairy-boy out upon all roads, footpaths, and byways that 
run between Nieder-Fahren and Waibimgen He stationed himself 
upon the hall by the wmd-mill and reconnoitred the field of action 
through a telescope Such excellent arrangements could not fail 
to brmg about the desired result In half an hour the seven mes- 
sengers returned to the house led by the wig, the letter, and the 
Inspector 

Sure enough the letter was from the Burgomaster It contained 
nothing less than a formal invitation to the Frau Obersteuerratm, 
togeth^ with her brother and Fraulem Susie and the Inspector 
Sablem, to the wedding of the Burgomaster's eldest daughter 
Although Auntie felt very much flattered by this attention of the 
Burgomaster, with whom she was but slightly acquainted, there 
were some diflEculties m the way which must needs be talked over 
m a family council 

Auntie was very much averse to bnnging Susie mto contact m 
any way with the ymmg gentlemen of Wailblmgen First of all, 
Susie was seventeen years old — a fact which did not seem at al 
portentous to the child, but all the more so to her cautious atmt 
Second, Susie was beautiful as any Susanna, not exceptmg the one 
in the Old Testament Thirdly, she had the prospect of inherited 
a considerable fortune, and Auntie had no notion of giving tip her 
darling to the first-comer Fourthly, Susie was exceedii^fy mex-- 
penenced, though she was not wanting in the usual measure of 
laudable cunosity 

The young men of Waiblingeir were in no way to be the 
compamons of such a girl First, because a. many of them 
vwe handsome, which is a veiy bad thing; and aaccmdly , they were 
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all great lovers of comedies and novels, they kept up an amateur 
stage, and at Waibhngen two booksellers made their living with 
circulatmg libranes — a bad sign of our times ^ Thirdly, even though 
one might have forgiven them their sleek faces and romantic 
tendencies, few of them had a fortune that would weigh in the 
scales against Aunt Rosmann's possessions, noi were they of a lank 
to be compared with the title of Obersteuerrat 

Auntie had pondered this question long since in the silence of her 
own heart, and she had come to the conclusion that it was best to 
lake defensive measures against the elegant world of Waibhngen 
Susie seldom went there, and still seldomer were there any young 
guests invited to Nieder-Fahren 

After npe consideration it was decided m the family council, m 
which the Inspector also took part, to go to the wedding at the 
Burgomaster's, but not without the utmost caution 

Auntie undertook to call Susie's attention to the dangers ansing 
out of the affections The Vicar was to add spintual admomtion, 
and the Inspector — ^who had the reputation of havmg been a good 
waltzer m his younger years, while now he was unfortunately a 
bachelor of fifty-six — ^promised to renew Susie's dancing-lessons 
At the wedding all three pledged each other to do their best, and 
not lose the damsel out of sight 

Hereupon tailors, shoemakers and miUiners were put in a fair 
way of getting a living Auntie was desirous of doing whatever was 
due to her lank, and she also had the pardonable pnde of showing 
off Susie's beauty to the best advantage 

Susie was delighted with the elaborate preparations — all this was 
a new expenence She put her dancing-master quite out of breath, 
and her only regret was that his feet being fifty-six years old were 
not as flexible as hers being seventeen Joy and nature taught her 
to dance, but Sablein took it aU upon his account He was nothing 
loath to practise his noble half-forgotten art, the less so as the 
family council had decreed that he alone should be Susie's partner 
at the wedding 

Unfortunately this plan miscamed, and the reason was this The 
day before the weddmg all the dances were to be reviewed once 
more under the supervision of the Vicar and Auntie Before the 
spectators came, Sablem exerted himself more than was good for 
him to dance at least no worse than his clever pupil She floated 
dhont like a butterfly, and in her rapture took many a step which 
was no less graceful for not coming under any rule Sablem, m an 
ecsta^ of delight, rashly undertook to show her the acme of his 
art Years ago he could dance entrechats — ambition pricked him 
to make a tnal once more His first attempt was half a failure, his 
second was a whole one His lank, thin-whittfed legs, which had 
never been a cause of reproach to him, got ^ hopel^Iy and 
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abnormally entangled that, the rest of his body keeping on motion, 
a disaster was inevitable The unfortunate dancing-master fell in 
a most M^^masterly manner upon the floor, and as a falling pine 
uproots all bloommg bushes that surround it, so he pulled down 
the little sylph that was frolicking about him 
The Vicar, just about to open the door from without, heard the 
fall, which shook the very foundations of the house, and entered 
hastily It was partly this haste and partly the Vicar’s near-sighted- 
ness, which he was wont to forget m his absent-mindedness, which 
became the cause of a second accident He stepped upon the 
dancing-master’s leg, which the latter drew back with pardonable 
abiuptness, thereby robbing the Vicar of his equilibnum Before 
he had time to beg pardon he lay upon the floor along with the 
others While his powdered wig was propelled by the rapid motion 
far under the sofa, his short legs performed some wonderful antics, 
and at last turned up Iheir soles towaid Heaven, as if imploring its aid 
The whole occurrence was a very short one The Vicar was the 
first to gather himself up, and, mistaking Susie’s snowy, befniled 
cap for his escaped wig, he seized it without more ado, and covered 
his head therewith because he heard the Obersteuerratm at the 
door Susie was on her feet too before Auntie entered But 
Sablein sat upon the floor making homble faces, for he had hurt 
his hip 

" Great heavens ^ cried Aunt Rosmann, clapping her hands 
together, and looking now at the Inspector’s painful giimaces, now 
at her brother’s head in a woman’s cap Are yon playing a 
farced Are you forgetful of all decency*^ Do you call this good 
breeding^ and especially you, Vicar^ ” 

And pray, why is it especially I’ ” he asked with a touch of 
sensitiveness, for he did not greatly hke his sister’s sermons 
Here Susie gamed a hearing, and qmckly restored peace by 
giving her perplexed aunt the explanation to this nddle, and 
laughingly exchanging her cap for the wig 
This apparently unimportant occurrence was the first cause to all 
following misfortunes, for Sablein went hmpmg about for many 
days, and consequently could not dance at the weddmg 

Aunt Rosmann had her suspicions when she saw Susie, now 
swimming in bliss, now abject and mournful, or when die heard 
how Susie went walking in the park e'^ening after evenmg, and 
when she herself, putting aside her dread of rheumatism, secretly 
followed her there, but dways found Susie alone 
Auntie shook her head, and said to her brother I behave 
Vicai, our little Baroness is m love ” She had hit it, but wise 
Auntie never thought of the Baron We must keep our eyes on 
this marvellously mystenous child, fca: she wiH confess nothing to 
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me It IS a delicate task, I know-, and I myself am too old to run 
after her in the park every day the Lord makes And, of course. 
Vicar, it IS not a matter to be entrusted to the domestics, that 
were contrary to all dignity and order But at the same time she 
must be watched, for these constant visits to the park for the last 
fortnight must have some good reason 

" Trust me, Auntie, said the Vicar, trust me, I will guard the 
park like a spy Murder shall out This is just the sort of thmg 
that smts me 

The plans were laid with great subtlety The Vicar looked un- 
concerned in Susie’s presence, and the following day at sunset he 
started upon his errand 

He was indeed very lucky, for the Baron was really m the 
park He was twice lucky, foi it so happened that he entered the 
park from the side where it touched &e woods, and where the 
Baron was wont to enter it He was in the habit of leaving his 
horse there, and giving it to the servant to hold 
The servant, findmg his task decidedly dull, had to-day tied the 
Baron’s horse to a young birch tree and gone about his own affairs, 
The Vicar looked at the elegantly-equipped noble steed from all 
sides, and nodding his head thoughtfully, unfastened it, saying to 
himself, I’ll take it home to our stable, the owner will no doubt 
apply for it, and all the rest will follow In truth, it’s a shrewd 
plan* ” 

But there was an unfavourable circumstance There seemed to 
be a secret understanding between the horse and his master* He 
most decidedly objected to bemg pulled along by the bridle, no 
amount of patting and caressing had any effect, he planted his fore- 
legs firmly on the ground and pulled his head back 

Fnend,” said the Vicar, at best you are but a beast, and 
you have no eyes behind your ears I’ll wager you will go 
willingly " With that he climbed upon the noble animars back, 
which stood as patient as a lamb To be sure it was thirty years or 
more since the good Vicar had been on horseback, and, moreover, 
his Iqgs were about two inches too short for the stirrups, but then 
it was to be but a few moments’ nde, and it was weU to show 
Aunt Rosmann that he had not forgotten the chivalrous arts over 
his theology Over and above all this there was danger m delay 
So he bdiaboured the horse’s shanks with his boots, and the 
steed, taken aback by such ill-treatment, at once began to canter 
along the woody path, across the field into the open road, having 
for weeks past traversed no other way than this with the Baron* 
The Vicar, in danger of losmg his balance, with laudable precaution 
clawed his fingers m the mane of his Pegasus- Finding himself 
upcffi the load? however, instead of parad^ TOda: Auntie’s win- 
dow, Im tried grasp the bBdle Over attenpt he icame very 
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linear losing both stimips. Making sure of these once more, he let 
the bnde alone For a while these two purposes warred with each 
other, and between tunes he admonished the fiery horse with many 
caresses to stand still But it was all m vam, and when in his 
despair he pulled the rem too tight, at the same tinie clasping the 
horse's sides finnly with has legs> it fcrthwith rose upon its hmd 
feet, and, to his mexpressible horror, began to walk about like a 
human bemg, and perform tricks which were positively not to the 
Vicar's taste just at that moment 
He now succumbed to fete and to his horse, clinging to the 
latter with hands and feet while it sped along at a full gallop till 
the poor Vicar was deaf and blind with dizziness 

Out of the depths have I cned unto Thee," he sighed, " If 
this isn't the very devil himself f Had I but left the beast standing 
where it was how happy should I be* " 

It so happened that right here the road had been barred by 
peasants in honour of the grazing cattle, 

'' Te Deum laudamus* " cned the Vicar, " Here surely tha 
rascal of a horse will come to a stand " But the steed leaped over 
as if he had wmgs, so that the horseman's hair stood on end, and 
his hat and wig took flight m horror "I have learned to ride better 
than you, for I shil hold my seat," said the good Vicar m Chnstian 
tranqmlliiy to the truants, not ventunng to turn and look after 
them 

" Whither, in the Lord's name^ Twice four-and-twenty hours 
at this rate and we shall have spanned this terrestrial globe and 
come out on the other side of Nieder-Fahren " As he was saying 
this they approached a bndge The Vicar, m terror lest the horse 
in its blind rage might miss the bndge and leap into the stream, 
tugged frantically at the rem on the side nearest to the bridge. 
But he tugged too long, the provoking ammal thereupon left the 
bndge lymg at the right, and jumped into the water The Vicar 
came very near faintmg away when he became aware of floating 
between heaven and water, and felt the waves penetrate his black 
silk stockmgs, and soon after his velvet breeches, until they played 
about his hips 

The horse, which was a capital swimmer, reached the opposite 
shore in safety, regained the road, and jauntily continued its 
journey until it reached Schloss Malzen, where it darted joyfully 
with the Vicar into the open door of the stable, standing shll at last 
m its own familiar stall The servants m the courtyard ran m after 
him, helped the rider out of the saddle, and anxiously inquired 
how he had come into possession of the Baron's horse 
An unspeakable sense of blissful secunty seized the much-tned 
clergyman as once more he felt terra flrma beneath has feet I>e- 
paved c& his hat and his wig, to be me, and the lower half of his 
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body dripping vnth water, far from home, the approaching night 
before him, and upon the domain of the arch-enemy of Nieder- 
Fahren — all these circumstances served to malce the situation not 
altogether agreeable But what cared he so long as his hf e was saved ^ 

While the servants were storming the breathless gentleman with 
questions the Baron's steward appeared upon the scene, aitd hos- 
pitably urged him to come into the house As upon his request a 
carnage was promised him to take him back to Nieder-Fahren, he 
consented to enter and rest before his departure Meanwhile nearly 
two hours passed, no carnage appeared, and the Vicar began to 
wax suspicious lest he was being treated as a pnsoner for having 
run away with the horse, although he had repeatedly aiSrmed that 
it was he who had been run away with He finally decided to take 
flight He arose, and was about to open the door, when Baron 
Pompeius von Malzen entered, having arnved upon his lackey's 
horse while the despainng lackey was on a search for the Baron's 
steed through the whole of Ober and Nieder-Fahren The Baron, 
recognising the worthy uncle of his wife — ^the tale concerning the 
amval of the horse with a wigless and decidedly damp clergyman 
had been related to him m the courtyard — at once escorted him to 
a better room, ordered dry clothing, and gave the Vicar time 
to change his garments His departure was qmte out of the 
question for that night, the Baron would not let the opportunity 
escape him to heap coals of fire upon the head of one of his adver- 
saries, to entertam him sumptuously, and overwhelm hm with 
courtesies 

Susie's uncle, surpnsed at the Baron's cordial manner, soon felt 
very comfortable behind smoking viands and bottles of Burgundy 
StiU, however soft and firm he sat upon the luxurious cushions of 
his chair, he could not for the whole evening nd himself of ^ fee 
notion, as he said, of having the devilish beast " between his legs 
At the same time I am more grateful to my good horse th^n I 
can tell you," said the Baron, " for bnngmg me the uncle of 
beloved wiie I have long wished for the honour of your acquaint- 
ance, so that I might beg for your kind intercession I adore my 
wife, and a separation is about to be forced upon us My wife has 
forgiven me — nay, more, she loves me, she does not desire a 
separation, and yet " 

" Loves you^ Does not desire a separation^ " cned the Vicar, 
shaking his head, which was adorned with the Baron's best cotton 
nightcap 

" Will you have proofs^ " said the Baron " Ah, I will be 
frank with our dear uncle You shall know all This hour may 
decide our life's happme^ " He thereupon went and fetched 
Susie's letters ^ 

And imieed from Ms mece's letters the Vicar saw that between 
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her and the Baron there was eternal peace, and a great deal more 
that IS eternal He seemed greatiy touched as he laid the letters 
down, he stretched out his hand across the table and said 

Baron, I for my part will make peace with you Susie shall be 
yours, and the law-suit may go to the dogs But we must handle 
Aunt Rosmarm carefully She is a dear, good woman, but she has 
pecuhar ideas about some things Up to this day I was a ragii^ 
Saul, henceforth I shall be a gentle Paul, and shall begin at once 
upon my work of conversion The Baron jumped up, embracing 
and kissing brave Saul m a rapture of delight 

Meanwhile Aunt Roanann had heard her brother relate the story 
of his adventure When he told her how he found the horse, her 
eyes sparkled with pleasure at the discovery The fact of his 
getting into, the saddle she accompanied with the remark You 
don't know how to nde Every cobbler to his last^ " When he 
came to his aenal flight across the bar, and his swim through the 
stream, she jumped up, nervously seized her brother's two hands 
and cried, “ For heaven's sake, what dangers were you subject 
to^ " And she did not regain her composure until he halted 
before the horse's crib Then, as the Baron came in, her face 
lengthened, the warmer the Vicar grew m chanting his praises the 
cooler was Aunt Rosmann ASd when he had the audacity to add, 
** Susie does not seem to dislike the Baron, seems to me we had 
better let the law-suit go, and let thmgs take their course," Auntie 
^ook her head, while she gazed at her brother from top to toe 
with wide-open eyes 

" Well, I never > " said she "I fear me the nde and the fnght 
have done you some injury If the Baron did not turn you out mto 
the pitch-dark night, giving you lodging and food instead, he did no 
more than heathens and barbanans would have done You need 
not think I'll give him Susie for his roasts and his Burgundy A 
weak sort of man you must be to be willmg to sacnfice your pm- 
ciples and all the disgrace and sorrow our family has suffered 
through the Baron for one poor supper " 

Then did the Vicar arise in indignation and say, " Why, Aunt 
Rosmann, has all Chnstian chanty gone out of you^ I wtgh feu 
that you had ndden the Baron's horse in my stead, I wish ym 
had been called upon to fly through the air, and to swim through 
the surgmg billows, to make the acquaintance of an hoimuraite 
man Then you would think different " 

Aunt Rosmann thought her brother's remarkable wi^ very im- 
proper, as well as insulting She themupon gave hup a lecture 
ksting three hours, and having for its p^petiSl refen, " I will 
not hear another word about the Bamm In fufee I ^all act 
alone, in stnct accordance with my pimaples^^' 
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THE UNLUCKY MISER 

During the Thirty Years’ War the neighbouring dwellers of the 
mountain hastily removed their money and other property into 
the castle of Questenberg, the better to secure it from military 
violence and depredations The whole of these treasures are still 
said to lie concealed in a large brewing copper buried in one of the 
subterranean vaults, and cautiously guarded by a spectre of the 
castle 

Now it so happened that one Sunday an inhabitant of the place 
directed his steps towards the old castle, contemplated, as a rustic 
does, the overhanging rums, explored all the places round, until 
at length he came to one which seemed gradually to descend into 
the earth He made his way through the rank-growing grass and 
shrubs around, ventured still farther and farther, and at last ap- 
proached the entrance to a dark passage His cunosity led lum 
to proceed, he was now fairly underground, and beheld, where 
scarcely a ray of hght was visible, a round opening in the earth 
As he was standing close to the side, a spectre appeared wrapped 
in a large mantle The place became suddenly bnght, and die 
affnghted rustic saw before him the famed old brewing copper, 
filled with shimng gold pieces, of which he had heard so much 
from the lips of his great-grandmother 
He was sadly perplexed to know what to do, whether he should 
go, or venture to take a piece Just then the spmt spoke “ You 
may take one, and come again every day for the ^ime, but take 
only one at a time — ^no more * ” 

Upon this he disappeared, and the man laid hands upon the 
gold piece With a beating heart, half pleasure, and half dread, 
he hastened back again, set a mark upon the place, and so went, 
gazing a thousand times upon the spectre’s present by the way, to 
his own house The day following, he repeated the pleasant ex- 
pmment, the spint indeed was not there, but there was the brewing 
vessel full of gold He took another piece and went his way, and 
thus it continued the second, the third and fourth day, each bung- 
ing its tnbute of a gold piece for more dian the space of a year 
His humMe abode became gradually metamorphosed into a 
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stately building, many acres of ground were added, herds were 
seen pasturing in his fields, and no rustic in the village could do the 
things which he did But the more his property increased, the 
more nettlesome did our rustic become Wherefore,'* said he, 
should I labour^ I who may sit down and take my ease^ " 
With this view he hired both men and maid-servants to cultivate 
his grounds, while he was seated in a new arm-chair, or rode out on 
a pretty hackney to view his crops of com which he himself used 
formerly to sow In fact his daily visit to the great brewing copper 
constituted his sole exertion Mammon was hourly takmg stronger 
possession of his soul, his pnde began to equal his avarice, and 
though a gold piece was worth nearly twenty dollars, the thought 
came mto his mind that it was growing rather a heavy 30b to wadk, 
or more properly, to climb uphill daily for the sake of a single gold 
piece, so steep too as it was, and he inwardly resolved to bnng 
back two pieces the very next time 
This he did, and continued the practice for above a month Yet 
still not content with this double pay, he said to himself 

Oh, lord, what a bore it is to carry on this eternal daily 
labour, all for the sake of a couple of gold pieces It is quite clear 
that the whole of the treasure is meant for me, and whether I receive 
it all at once, or by dnbbling it out thus without end, it comes to 
the same thing So I will go, heaven wilhng, and empty this fine 
brewing copper at a single swoop, and henceforwaid I shall need 
to give myself no further trouble ^ ** 

Accordingly he took a number of bags, and went panting with 
them up the mountain for he had grown fat and pursy with too 
much leisure and good living, so that he was quite exhausted by the 
time he reached the well-known entrance He sat himself down 
to recover breath, and was glad to thmk that these plaguy journeys 
would now be at an end, beginning even to speculate what he 
should next undertake, when he beheld the whole of the bags well 
stuffed standing in his own house, whether a noble manor, becom- 
ing a knight, should be his, whether he would first set up his coach 
and four, what a grand table he would keep, what noble 
guests around him, and how he would carouse with them m spite 
of the kmght of the neighbourmg castle of Kyffhausen and aH 
his km 

With this he stood bolt upright, took his sacks, and disappeared 
along the dark passage Now he stood close to the brewmg copper, 
which, in spite of all he had gradually deducted out of it, appeared 
to be newly filled up to the very brim with gold He knelt down 
with his first bag at the side, put both his hands into the gold, and 
was on the point of making the first draught for his sack, when 
behold, suddenly the whole vessel fdl out of his grasp with hideous 
dm, deep and deeper into the vault, fire-brands and bnmstone 
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blazed around him, and the disappointed wretch fell back almost 
m a swoon 

Away went all the treasure, and along with it all his glonous 
dreams and all his castles in the air No brewing copper appeared 
more, though his cupidity was great as before, which he might 
eaaly have satisfied with a gold piece daily, had he known how to 
rest content when he was well 
It is thus that avarice revenges itself upon its worshippers 
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THE ELVES 

Where is our little Maiy^ '' said the father 

'' She IS playing out upon the green there, with our neighbour's 
boy," replied the mother 

" I wish they may not run away and lose themselves," said he, 
" they axe so thoughtless " 

The mother looked for the little ones, and brought them their 
e^^ening luncheon " It is warm," said tibe boy, " and Mary had a 
longing for the red chernes " 

" Have a care, children," said the mother, " and do not run 
too far from home, and not into the wood, father and I are gomg 
to the fields " 

Little Andres answered " Never fear, the wood fnghtens us,- 
we shall sit here by the house, where there are people near us " 

The mother went in, and soon came out again with her husband 
They locked the door, and turned towards the fields to look after 
their labourers, and see their hay-harvest in the meadow Theur 
house lay upon a httle green height, encircled by a pretty ring of 
paling, which likewise enclosed their fruit and flower garden The 
hamlet stretched somewhat deeper down, and on the other side lay 
the castle of the Count Martm rented the large farm from this 
nobleman, and was living m contentment with his wife and only 
child, for he yearly saved some money, and had the prospect of 
becoming a man of substance by his industry, for the ^ound was 
productive, and the Count not illiberal 

As he walked with his wife to the fields, he gazed chearfuSy 
round, and said, " What a different look this quarter has, Bngitte, 
from the place we lived m formerly » Here it is all so green, the 
whole village is bedecked with thick-spreading fruit trees, the 
ground is full of beautiful herbs and flowers, all the hoiises are 
cheerful and cleanfy, the mhatatants are at their ease nay,* I could 
almost fancy that the woods are gr^ner here than ^^where, and 
the sky bluer, and, so far as the can reach, yon have pleasure 
and deh^t m beholding the bountiM ^rtfa " 

" And whenever you cro^ the sirwn/' said Bogitta, you are, 
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as it were, m another world, all is so dreary and withered, but 
every traveller declares that our village is the fairest in the country 
far and near " 

All but that fir-ground,*' said her husband, do but look back 
to it, how dark and dismal that solitary spot is lying m the gay 
scene, the dmgy fir trees with the smoky huts behind them, the 
ruined stalls, the brook flowing past with a sluggish melancholy " 
It IS true," replied Bngitta, if you but approach that spot, 
you grow disconsolate and sad, you know not why What sort of 
people can they be that live there, and keep themselves so separate 
from the rest of us, as if they had an evil conscience^ " 

** A miserable crew," replied the young farmer " gipsies, seem- 
ingly, that steal and cheat m other quarters, and have then hoard 
and hiding-place here I wonder only that his lordship suffers 
them " 

" Who knows," said the wife, with an accent of pity, " but per- 
haps they may be poor people, wishing, out of shame, to conceal 
their poverty, for, after all, no one can say aught ill of them, the 
only thing is, that they do not go to church, and none knows how 
they live, for the little garden, which indeed seems altogether waste, 
cannot possibly support them, and fields they have none " 

" God knows," said Martm, as they went along, " what trade 
they follow, no mortal comes to them, for the place they live in is 
as if bewitched and excommunicated, so that even our wildest 
fellows will not venture into it " 

Such conversation they pursued while walking to the fields That 
gloomy spot they spoke of lay aside from the hamlet In a dell, 
begirt with firs, you might behold a hut, and various ruined office- 
houses, rarely was smoke seen to mount from it, still more rarely 
did men appear there, though at times curious people, venturing 
somewhat nearer, had perceived upon the bench before the hut 
some hideous women, m ragged clothes, dandhng m their arms 
some children equally dirty and ill-favoured, black dogs were 
runmng up and down upon the boundary, and, of an evenmg, a 
man of monstrous size was seen to cross the foot-bndge of the brook 
and disappear in the hut, and m the darkness various shapes were 
observed, moving like shadows round a fire in the open air This 
piece of ground, the firs, and the ruined huts formed in truth a 
strange contrast with the bnght green landscape, the white houses 
of the hamlet, and the stately new-built castle 
The two little ones had now eaten their fruit, it came into their 
heads to run races, and the little nimble Mary always got the start 
of the less active Andres " It is not fair," cned Andres at last 
let ns tiy it for some length, then we shall see who wins " 

" As thou wilt, * * said Mary, " only to the brook we must not run " 
No," said Andres, " but there, on the hill, stands the large 
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pear tree, a quarter of a mile from this I shall run by the left, 
round past the fir-ground, thou canst try it by the nght over the 
fields, so we do not meet till we get up, and then we shall see which 
ot us IS swifter 

“ Done,'' cried Mary, and began to run, ‘‘ for we shall not mar 
one another by the way, and my father says it is as far to the hill 
by that side of the gipsies' house as by this " 

Andres had already started, and Mary, turning to the nght, could 
no longer see him “ It is very silly,"' said she to herself I 
have only to take heart, and run along the bridge, past the hut, 
and through the yard, and I shall certainly be first " She was 
already standing by the brook and the clump of firs Shall P 
No it IS too fnghtful," said she A little white dog was standing 
on the farther side, and barkmg with might and main In her 
terror, Maiy thought the dog some monster, and sprang back 
** ipy\ fy! '» said she the doit is gone half-way by this time, 
while I stand here considenng " The little dog kept barking, and, 
as she looked at it more narrowly, it seemed no longer fnghtM, but, 
on the contrary, quite pietty it had a red collar lound its neck, 
with a glittenng bell, and as it raised its hea^, and shook itself m 
barkmg, the little bell sounded with the finest tinkle Well, I 
must nsk it* " cned she I will run for life, quick, quick, I am 
through, certainly to Heaven, they cannot eat me up alive m half 
a minute * " And with this, the gay, courageous little Mary sprang 
along the foot-bndge, passed the dog, which ceased its barKing and 
began to fawn on her, and in a moment she was standing on the 
other bank, and the black firs ail round concealed from view her 
father's house and the rest of the landscape 

But what was her astonishment when here* The loveliest, most 
vanegated flower-garden lay round her, tulips, roses and Mies were 
glittenng in the fairest colours, blue and gold-red butterflies were 
wavenng in the blossoms, cages of shining wire were hung on the 
espaliers, with many-coloured birds in them, smgmg beautiful 
songs, and children, in short white frocks, with flowmg yellow hair 
and bnihant eyes, were frohcking about, some pla3nng with lamb- 
kins, some feeding the birds, or gathering flowers, and giving them 
to one another, some, again, were eating chemes, grapes and 
ruddy apncots No hut was to be seen, but instead of it, a large 
fair house, with a brazen door and lofty statues, stood giancmg m 
the middle of the space Mary was confounded with surprise, and 
knew not what to think, but, not being bashful, die went right up 
to the first of the children, held out her hand, and wished the little 
creature good even 

Art thou come to visit us, thai^ " said the ^ittenng chfld; 
** I saw thee running, playing on the othe^ side, Imt thou 
fn^ened for our little dog 
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'' So yon axe not gipsies and rogues/' said Mary, as Andies 
always told me * He is a stupid thing, and talks of much he does 
not understand " 

Stay with us," said the strange httle girl, " thou wilt like it 

wen " 

" But we are runmng a race " 

Thou wilt find thy comrade soon enough There, take and 
eat " 

Mary ate, and found the frmt more sweet than any she had ever 
tasted m her life before, and Andres, and the race, and the pro- 
hibition of her parents, were entirely forgotten 

A stately woman, m a shmmg robe, came towards them, and 
asked about the stranger child ** Fairest lady," said Mary, " I 
came running hither by chance, and now they wish to keep 
me " 

Thou art aware, Zenna," said the lady, " that she can be 
here but for a little while, besides, thou shouldst have asked my 
leave " 

I thought," said Zerma, " when I saw her admitted across the 
bridge, that I nught do it, we have often seen her runnmg m the 
fields, and thou fiiyself hast taken pleasure m her lively temper 
She will have to leave us soon enough " 

No, I will stay here," said the httle shanger, " for here it is so 
beautiful, and here I shall find the prettiest playiiungs, and store of 
berries and chemes to boot On the other side it is not half so 
grand " 

The gold-robed lady went away with a smile, and many of the 
children now came bounding round the happy Mary in their mirth, 
and twitched her, and incited her to dance, others brought her 
lambs, or cunous playthings, others made music on instruments, 
and sang to it 

She kept, however, by the playmate who had first met her, for 
Zenna was the kindest and lovehest of them all Little Mary cned 
and cned again " I will stay with you for ever, I will stay with 
you, and you shall be my sisters ", at which the children all 
laughed, and embraced her. " Now, we shall have a royal sport," 
said Zenna She ran into the palace, and returned with a htfle 
gdLden box, m which lay a quantity of seeds, like glittermg dust 
She lifted of it with her httle hand, and scattered some grains on 
the green earth Instantly the grass began to move, as in waves, 
and, after a few moments, bnght rose-bushes started ijxmk the 
ground, shot rapidly up, and budded all at once, while the sweetest 
perfume filled the place Mary also took a little of the dust, and, 
ha’^r^ scattered it, she saw white iihes, and the mc^t vanegated 
pinks, pashiBg up At a signal from Zenna, the feiweis disap- 
peared, and others rose in their room " Now," ^id Zenna, 
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look for something greater " She laid two pme-seeds in the 
ground, and stamped them m sharply with her foot Two green 
bushes stood before them Grasp me fast/' said she, and Mary 
threw her arms about the slender form She felt hersdf borne 
upwards, for the trees were spnngmg under them with the greatest 
speed, the tali pines waved to and fro, and the two children held 
each other fast embraced, swinging tins way and that m the red 
clouds of the twilight, and kissed each other, while the rest were 
climbing up and down the trunks with quick dextenty, pushing 
and teasing one another with loud laughter when they met, if any 
one fell down in the press, it flew through the air, and sank slowly 
and suiely to the ground At length Mary was beginning to be 
frightened, and the other little child sang a few loud tones, and the 
trees again sank down, and set them on the ground as gradually 
as they had lifted them before to the clouds 
They next went through the brazen door of the palace Here 
many fair women, elderly and young, were sitting in ttie round hall, 
partakmg of the fairest fruits, and listening to glonous mvisible 
music In the vaulting of the ceiling, palms, flowers and groves 
stood painted, among which httle figures of children were sporting 
and winding in every graceful posture, and with the tones of the 
music, the images altered and glowed with the most burning colours, 
now the blue and green were sparkling like radiant light, now these 
tints faded back in paleness, the purple flamed up, and the gold 
took fire, and then the naked children seemed to be alive among 
the flower-garlands, and to draw breath, and emit it through their 
ruby-coloured bps, so that by fits you could see the glance of their 
littie white teeth, and the lighting up of their azure eyes 
From the hall, a stair of brass led down to a subterranean 
chamber Here lay much gold and silver, and precious stones Of 
every hue shone out between them Strange vessels stood along the 
walls, and all seemed filled with costly things The gold was 
worked into many forms, and ghttered with the friendliest red 
Many little dwarfs were busied sorting the pieces from the heap, 
and putting them in the vessels, others hunchbacked, and bandy- 
legged, with long red noses, were tottenng dowly along, half-Wk 
to the ground, r^er full sacks, which they bore as millers do fheir 
gram, and, with much panting, shakmg out the gold-dust m ^ 
ground Then th^ darted awkwardly to the right and left, 
caught the rolling Mis that were hke to run away, and it 
now and then that one m his eagerness overset the othor, m that 
both fell heavily and clumsily to the ground They made angry 
faces, and looked askance as Mary laughed at tbenr gestures and 
their uglm^ Behind tiiem sat an old crumpled httle whmn 

^inam rev^ently greets, he ttenked bm with a grave inclmatim 
of Ills head. He hM a m frh hmdi mi wore a crown 

196^ 
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upon his brow, and all the other dwarfs appeared to regard him 
as their master, and obey his nod 

What, more wanted^ asked he, with a surly voice, as the 
children came a little nearer Maiy was afraid, and did not speak, 
but her companion answered, they were only come to look about 
them m the chambers Still your old child's tncks* " rephed 
the dwarf '' Will there never be an end to idleness^ " With 
this, he turned agam to his employment, kept his people weighing 
and sorting the mgots, some he sent away on errands, some he chid 
with angry tones 

" Who is the gentleman^ " said Mary 
Our Metal-Pnnce," replied Zenna, as they walked along 

They seemed once more to reach the open air, for they were 
standing by a lake, yet no sun appeared, and they saw no sky 
above their heads A httle boat received them, and Zenna steered 
it diligently forwards It shot rapidly along On gaming the 
middle of the lake, the stranger saw that multitudes of pipes, 
channels and brooks were spreading from the little sea in every 
direction These waters to the right," said Zenna, " flow be- 
neath your garden, and this is why it blooms so freshly, but the 
other side we get down into the great stream " On a sudden, out 
of all the channels, and from every quarter of the lake, came a 
crowd of little children swimming up, some wore garlands of sedge 
and water-lily, some had red stems of coral, others were blowing 
on crooked shells, a tumultuous noise echoed mernly from the dark 
shores, among the children might be seen the fairest women 
sporting the waters, and often several of the children sprang about 
some one of them, and with kisses hung upon her neck and 
shoulders All saluted the strangers, and these steered onwards 
through the revelry out of the lake, into a little river, which grew 
narrower and narrower At last the boat came aground The 
strangers took their leave, and Zenna knocked agamst the cliff 
This opened like a door, and a female form, all red, assisted them 
to mount “ Are you all bnsk here^ " mqmred Zenna 

" They are just at work," rephed the other, and happy as they 
could wish, mdeed, the heat is very pleasant " 

They went up a windmg stair, and on a sudden Mary found her- 
self m a most resplendent hall, so that, as she entered, her eyes 
were dazded by the radiance Flame-coloured tapestry covered 
the walls with a purple glow, and when her eye had grown a httle 
used to it, the stranger saw, to her astomshment, that, m the 
tapestiy, there were figures moving up and down m dancing joy- 
fdness, m form so beautrful, and of so fair proportions, that nothing 
could be seen more graceful, their bodies were bb of red crystal, so 
that it appeared as if the blood were visible within them, flowing 
and piaying in its courses They smiled on the stranger, and saluted 
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her with various bows, but as Mary was about approaching nearer 
them, Zerina plucked her sharply back, cr3ung '' Thou wilt bum 
thyself, my little Mary, for the whole of it is fire 
Mary felt the heat Why do the pretty creatures not come 
out,'* said she, '' and play with us^ " 

As thou livest in the Air," replied the other, " so are they 
obliged to stay continually in Fire, and would faint and languish 
if they left it Look now, how glad they are, how they laugh and 
shout, those down below spread out the fire-floods everywhere be- 
neath the earth, and thereby the flowers, and fruits and wine are 
made to flounsh, these red streams, again, are to run beside the 
brooks of water, and thus the fiery creatures are kept ever busy and 
glad But for thee it is too hot here, let us leturn to the garden " 
In the garden, the scene had changed since they left it The 
moonshine was lying on every flower, the birds were silent, and 
the children were a^eep in complicated groups, among the green 
groves Mary and her fnend, however, did not feel fatigue, but 
walked about in the warm summer night, in abundant talk, tdl 
morning 

When the day dawned, they refreshed themselves on fruit and 
milk, and Mary said " Suppose we go, by way of change, to the 
firs, and see how things look there^ " 

** With all my heart," replied Zerma, " thou wilt see our watch- 
men, too, and they will surely please thee, they are standing up 
among the trees on the mound " The two proceeded through the 
flower garden by pleasant groves, full of nightingales, then they 
ascended a vine hill, and at last, after long following the windings 
of a clear brook, arrived at the firs, and the height which bounded 
the domam " How does it come," said Mary, " that we have to 
walk so far here, when, without, the circuit is so narrow^ " 

" I know not," said her fnend, " but so it is " 

They mounted to the dark firs, and a chill wind blew from 
without in their faces, a haze seemed lying far and wide over the 
landscape On the top were many strange forms standing, with 
mealy, dusty faces, their misshapen heads not unlike those of white 
owls, they were clad in folded cloaks of shaggy wool, they held 
umbrellas of cunous skins stretched out above them, and 
waved and fanned themselves incessantly with large Imt's 
which flared out cunousiy beside the woollen roquelaure$^ ** I 
could laugh, yet I am frightened,'* cned Mary 

These are our good trusty watchmen," said her jpktymate; 
they stand here and wave their fans, that wld anxiety and 
inexplicable fear may fall on every one that attempts to approach 
us They are covered so, because mfeout it is now cold and 
lamy, which they cannot bear But snow, or wmd, or cold air 
nmm reaches down to us, here is an everlastmg spring and 
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suimner yet if these poor people on the top were not frequently 
rdieved, they would certainly pensh " 

But who are you, then^ " said Mary, while again descending 
to the flowery fragrance, '' or have you no name at all ^ 

'' We are called the Elves, replied the friendly child, people 
talk about us in the Earth, as I have heard ” 

They now perceived a mighty bustle on the green “ The fair 
Bird IS come^ cned the children to them all hastened to the 
hall Here, as they approached, young and old were crowding 
over the threshold, all shouting for joy, and from within resounded 
a triumphant peal of music Having entered, they perceived the 
vast arcuit filled with the most varied forms, and all were looking 
upwards to a large Bird with glancing plumage, that was sweeping 
slowly round m the dome, and m its stately flight descnbmg many 
a circle The music sounded more gaily than before, the colours 
and lights alternated more rapidly At last the music ceased, and 
the Bird, with a rustling noise, floated down upon a ghttenng 
crown that hung hovenng in air under the high window, by which 
the hall was lighted from above His plumage was purple and 
green, and shining golden streaks played through it, on his head 
there waved a diadem of feathers, so resplendent that they glanced 
like jewels His bill was red, and his legs of a glancing blue As 
he moved, the tints gleamed through each other, and the eye was 
charmed with their radiance His size was as feat of an eagle 
But now he opened his ghttenng beak, and sweetest melodies came 
pounng from his moved breast, in finer tones than the love-sick 
nightingale gives forth, still stronger rose the song, and streamed 
like floods of Light, so that all, the veiy children themselves, were 
moved by it to tears of joy and rapture When he ceased, aU 
bowed before him, he again flew round the dome in circles, then 
darted through the door, and soared into the light heaven, where 
he shone far up like a red pomt, and then soon vanished from 
their eyes 

Why are ye all so glad^ inquired Mary, bending to her fair 
playmate, who seemed smaller than yesterday 

** The King is coming t ** said the little one, many of ns have 
never seen him, and whithersoever he turns his face, there is happi- 
ness and mirth, we have long looked for him, more anxiously than 
j?ou look for spnng when winter lingers with yon, and now he has 
announced, by his fair h^nald, that he is at hand This wise and 
^ODous Bird, that has been sent to us by the King, is called 
Pbeenix, he dwells far off in Arabia, on a tree, which there is no 
ofcer lliat resemMes on Earth, as m like manner there is no second 
Pbbemx When he feels himself grown old, he builds a pile of balm 
and incense, kindles it, and dies singing, and then, from the 
ficig^rant soars up fee renewed Phoenix wife unlessened 
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beauty* It is seldom he so wmg3 his course that men behold him, 
and when once m centunes this does occur, they note it in their 
annals, and expect remarkable events But now, my fnend, thou 
and I must part, for the sight of the Kmg is not permitted thee " 
Then the lady with the golden robe came through the throng, 
and beckonmg Mary to her, led her into a sequestered walk 
Thou must leave us, my dear child/' said she, '' the King is to 
hold his court here for twenty years, perhaps longer, and fruitfulr 
ness and blessings will spread far over the land, but chiefly here 
beside us, all the brooks and nvulets will become more bountiful, 
aU the fields and gardens richer, the wine more generous, 
the meadows more fertile, and the woods more fresh and green, 
a milder air will blow, no hail shall hurt, no flood shall threaten 
Take this img, and think of us but beware of telling any one of 
our existence, or we must fly this land, and thou and all around 
will lose the happiness and blessmg of our nei^bourhood Once 
more, kiss thy playmate, and farewell They issued from the 
walk, Zenna wept, Mary stooped to embrace her, and they parted 
Already she was on the narrow bndge, the cold air was blowing 
on her back from the firs, the little dog barked with all its might, 
and rang its httle bell, she looked round, then hastened over, for 
the daAness of the firs, the bleakness of the ruined huts, the 
shadows of the twihght, were fiUmg her with terror 

What a mght my parents must have had on my account ^ 
said she within herself, as she stept on the green, and I dare not 
tell them where I have been, or what wonders I have witnessed, 
nor indeed would they believe me '' Two men passing by saluted 
her, and as they went along, she heard them say What a pretty 
girl^ Where can she come from^ " With quickened steps she 
approached the house but the trees which were hanging last mght 
loaded with fruit were now standing diy and leafless, the house 
differently painted, and a new bam had been built beside it Mary 
was amazed, and thought she must be dreaming In this per- 
plexity she qpeued the door, and behind the table sat her father, 
between an unknown woman and a stranger youth " Good God * 
Father/' cned she, " where is my mother^ " 

Thy msoth^* " said the woman, with a forecasting tone, and 
sprang towards her ** Ha, thou surely canst not — ^Yes, iirfeed, 
mdeed thou art my lost, long-lost dear, only Mary I She had 
recognised her ly a httte brown mole beneath the cfem, as wel as 
by her eyes and shape All embraced h^, all were moved with 
and the parenfs wept, Mary was astonished that ^ almost 
reached to her father^s stature, and she couH not umrteRstaad how 
her mother had become so changed and faded, she asked the name 
flie stranger jwrth It is otir Andres," said 

Stortm, " Mm comest to m agwi, m w^pectedly, after 
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seven long years ^ Where hast thon been^ Why didst thou 
never send us tidings of thee^ '' 

Seven years * " said Mary, and could not order her ideas and 
recollections “ Seven whole years ^ 

Yes, yes,"* said Andres, laughing, and shaking her trustfully 
by the hand, " I have won the race, good Mary, I was at the pear 
tree and back again seven years ago, and thou, sluggish creature, 
art but just returned ^ "* 

They again asked, they pressed her, but remembering her in- 
struction, she could answer nothing It was they themselves 
chiefly that, by degrees, shaped a story for her How, having lost 
her way, she had been taken up by a coach, and earned to a 
strange remote part, where she could not give the people any 
notion of her parents’ residence, how she was conducted to a 
distant town, where certain worthy persons brought her up, and 
loved her, how they had lately died, and at length she had recol- 
lected her birthplace, and so returned No matter how it is* ” 
exclaimed her mother, enough that we have thee again, my 
little daughter, my own, my all* ” 

Andres waited supper, and Mary could not be at home m any- 
thing she saw The house seemed small and dark, she felt 
astonished at her dress, which was clean and simple, but appeared 
quite foreign, she looked at the nng on her finger, and the gold of 
it glittered strangely, enclosing a stone of burning red To her 
father’s question, she replied that the nng also was a present from 
her benefactors 

She was glad when the hour of sleep arnved, and she hastened 
to her bed Next mormng she felt much more collected, she had 
now arranged her thoughts a little, and could better stand the 
questions of the people in the village, all of whom came in to bid 
her welcome Andres was there too with the earliest, active, glad, 
and serviceable beyond all others The blooming maiden of fifteen 
had made a deep impression on him, he had passed a sleepless 
night The people of the castle likewise sent for Mary, and she 
bad once more to tell her story to them, which was now grown 
quite familiar to her The old Count and his Lady were surpnsed 
at her good breeding, she was modest, but not embarrassed, she 
made answer courteously in good phrases to all their questions, all 
fear of noble persons and their equipage had passed away from 
her, for when she measured these halls and forms by the wonders 
and the high beauty she had seen with the Elves in their hidden 
abode, this earthly splendour seemed but dim to her, the presence 
of mm was almost mean The young lords were charmed with 
her beauty 

It was now February The trees were budding earlier than 
usual; file nightingale had never come so soon, the sprmg rose 
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fairer in the land than the oldest men could recollect it In every 
quarter, little brooks gushed out to imgate the pastures and 
meadows, the hills seemed heaving, the vines rose higher and 
higher, the fruit trees blossomed as they had never done, and a 
swelling fragrant blessedness hung suspended heavily in rosy clouds 
over the scene All prospered beyond expectation, no rude day, 
no tempest injured the frmts, the wine flowed blushmg m im- 
mense grapes, and the mhabitants of the place felt astonished, 
and were captivated as m a sweet dream The next year was like 
its forerunner, but men had now become accustomed to the mar- 
vellous In autumn, Mary yielded to the pressing entreaties of 
Andres and her parents, she was betrothed to him, and in winter 
they were mamed 

She often thought with inward longing of her residence behmd 
the fir trees, she continued senous and still Beautiful as all that 
lay around her was, she knew of somethmg yet more beautiful, and 
from the remembrance of this, a faint regret attuned her nature to 
soft melancholy It smote her painfuUy when her father and, 
mother talked about the gipsies and vagabonds that dwelt m the 
dark spot of ground Often she was on the point of speaking out 
in defence of those good beings, whom she knew to be the bene- 
factor of the land, especially to Andres, who appeared to take 
delight in zealously abusing them yet still she repressed the word 
that was struggling to escape her bosom So passed this year, m 
the next she was solaced by a little daughter, whom she named 
Elfnda, thinking of the designation of her fnendly Elves 

The young people lived with Martin and Bngitta, the house 
being large enough for all, and helped their parents in conducting 
their now extended husbandry The little Elfrida soon displayed 
peculiar facultes and gifts, for she could walk at a veiy early age, 
and could speak perfectly before she was a twelvemonth old, and 
after some few years she had become so wise and clever, and of 
such wondrous beauty, that all people regarded her with astoni^- 
ment, and her mother could not keep away the thought that her 
child resembled one of those shmmg httle ones in the space behmd 
the firs Elfnda cared not to be with other children, but seemed 
to avoid, with a sort of horror, their tumultuous amusements, and 
liked best to be alone She would then retire into a comer of 
garden, and read, or work diligently with her needle, often dto 
you might see her sitting, as if deep sunk m thou^t, or 
walking up and down the alleys, speaking to hersefi Her parents 
readily allowed her to have her wiU m these things, for ^e was 
healthy, and waxed apace, only her stmnge sagaaoiB answers and 
observations often made them anxious St^ wiSe children do 
not grow to age,” her grandmoth^, Bngitta, many tim^ 
observed, ** tiiey are too good for this world, &e child, besides, is 
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beautiful beyond nature, and will never find its proper place on 
Earth " 

The httle girl had this pecuhanty, that she was very loath to let 
herself be served by any one, but endeavoured to do ever3^thmg 
herself She was almost the earliest nser in the house, she washed 
herself carefully, and dressed without assistance at night she was 
equally careful, she took special heed to pack up her clothes 
and washes with her own hands, allowmg no one, not even her 
mother, to meddle with her articles The mother humoured her in 
this caprice, not thinking it of any consequence But what was 
her astonishment when, happening one holiday to insist, regard- 
less of Elfnda's tears and screams, on dressmg her out for a visit 
to the castle, she found upon her breast, suspended by a stnng, a 
piece of gold of a strange form, which she directly recognised as 
one of that sort she had seen in such abundance m the subterranean 
vault J The little thing was greatly frightened, and at last confessed 
that she had found it in the garden, and as she liked it much, had 
kept it carefully she at the same time prayed so earnestly and 
pressmgly to have it back, that Mary fastened it again on its 
former place, and, full of thoughts, went out with her in silence to 
the casde 

Sideways from the farm-house lay some offices for the stonng of 
produce and implements, and behind these there was a little green, 
with an old grove, now visited by no one, as, from the new 
arrangement of the buildmgs, it lay too far from the garden In 
this solitude EIfnda delighted most, and it occurred to nobody to 
interrupt her here, so that frequently her parents did not see her 
for half a day One afternoon her mother chanced to be m these 
buddings, seeking for some lost article among the lumber, and she 
noticed that a beam of light was coming m, through a chink m 
die wall She took a thought of looking through this aperture, and 
s^ing what her child was busied with, and it happened that a stone 
was l5nng loose, and could be pushed aside, so that she obtained 
a view right into the grove EIfnda was sitting there on a htde 
bench, and beside her the weE-known Zenna, and the children 
weie jdaying and amusing one another m the kindliest umty 
The Elf embraced her beautiful companion, and said moumfufly 
'' Ah ! dear little creature, as I sport with thee, so have I sported 
with thy mother, when she was a child, but you mortals so soon 
taE and thoughtful ^ It is very hard wert thou but to be 
a child as long as I ^ 

Waiingfy would I do rt,'"' said EIfnda, '' but they all say I 
shaS come to sense, and give ov^ playing altogether, for I have 
gmt gifts, as they thank, for growmg wise Ah^ aud then I shall 

thee no more, thma dear Zennai it is with us, as with 
tiie flowers how g^onous flie UDmmmg apfle tree, with 
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its red bursting buds^ It looks so stately and broad, and every 
one that passes under it thinks, surely something great will come of 
it, then the sun grows hot, and the buds come joyfully forth, but 
the wicked kernel is already there, which pushes of and casts away 
the fair flowers dress, and now, in pain and waxing, it can do 
nothing more, but must grow to fruit in harvest An apple, to be 
sure, IS pretty and refreshing, yet nothing to the blossom of spnng 
So is it also with us mortals, I am not glad m the least at growmg 
to be a tall girl Ah > could I but once visit you * ” 

** Since the Kmg is with us,'’ said Zenna, it is quite impossible, 
but I will come to Ihee, my darling, often, often, and none shall 
see me either here or there I will pass invisible through the air, 
or fly over to thee like a bird Oh ^ we will be much, much to- 
gether, while, thou art still httle What can I do to please thee? " 
Thou must like me very dearly,"' said Elfnda, '' as I like thee 
m my heart but come, let us make another rose " 

Zenna took the well-known box from her bosom, threw two 
grams from it on the ground, and instantly a green bush stood 
before them, with two deep-red roses, bending their heads, as if 
to kiss each other The children plucked them smiling, and the 
bush disappeared Oh that it would not die so soon* said 
Elfnda, this red child, this wonder of the Earth ^ " 

" Give it me here," said the little Elf, then breathed thnce upon 
the budding rose, and kissed it thnce " Now," said she, giving 
back the rose, " it will continue fresh and blooming till winter " 

" I will keep it," said Elfnda, " as an image of thee, I will 
guard it m my little room, and kiss it night and morning, as if it 
were thyself " 

" The sun is setting," said the other, " I must home " They 
embraced again, and Zenna vamshed 

In the evemng, Mary clasped her child to her breast with a 
feeling of alarm and veneration She henceforth allowed the good 
httle girl more liberty than formerly, and often calmed her hus- 
band, when he came to search for the child, which for some time 
he was wont to do, as her retiredness did not please him, and he 
feared that, in the end, it might make her silly, or even pervert her 
understanding The mother often ghded to the chink, and almost 
always found the bnght Elf beside her child, employed in sport, or 
in earnest conversation- 

" Wouldst thou like to fly? " inquixed Zenna, once. 

" Oh, well * How weH f " replied Elfnda, and the feiry cksped 
her mortal pldiyxmte m her arms, and mounted with her fron the 
ground, till they hovered above the giove The mother, m alarm, 
forgot hmelf, and pushed out her head m tenor to look after 
when Zenna, from the air, held up her finger, and 
threatoed, yet smfled; then tSescended wife dhild, embra^jed 
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her, and disappeared After this, it happened more than once 
that Mary was observed by her, and every time, the shining little 
creature shook her head, or threatened, yet with fnendly looks 
Often, m disputing with her husband, Maiy had said in her zeal 
Thou dost injustice to the poor people in the hut* ** But when 
Andres pressed her to explam why she differed in opmion from the 
whole village, nay, from his Lordship himself, and how she could 
understand it better than the whole of them, she still broke off 
embarrassed, and became silent One day, after dinner, Andres 
grew more violent than ever, and maintained that, by one means 
er another, the crew must be packed away, as a nmsance to the 
country, when his wife m anger said to him ** Hush * for they are 
tienef actors to thee and to every one of us '' 

''Benefactors* cned ihe other in astonishment "These 
rogues and vagabonds* " 

In her indignation, she was now at last tempted to relate to him, 
inder promise of the stnctest secrecy, the history of her youth and 
IS Andres at every word grew more incredulous, and shook his 
lead m mockeiy, she took him by the hand and led him to the 
:hmk, where, to Ixis amazement, he beheld the ghttenng Elf sport- 
ng with his child, and caressing her in the grove He knew not 
vhat to say, an exclamation of astonishment escaped him, and 
Jenna raised her eyes On the instant she grew pale, and trembled 
nolently, not with fnendly, but with indignant looks, she made 
he sign of threatening, and then said to Elfnda " Thou canst 
lot help it, dearest heart, but they will never learn sense, wise as 
hey believe themselves " She embraced the little one with stormy 
laste, ana then, in the shape of a raven, flew with hoarse cnes 
iver the garden, towards the firs 
In the evenmg, the little one was very still, she kissed her rose 
vith tears, Mary felt depressed and fnghtened, Andres scarcely 
^poke It grew dark Suddenly there went a rustling through the 
tees, birds flew to and fro with wild screammg, thunder was heard 
o roll, the Earth shook, and tones of lamentation moaned in the 
iir Andres and his wife had not courage to nse, they shrouded 
hemselves within the curtains, and with fear and trembling awaited 
he day Towards mommg it grew calmer, and all was silent when 
he sun, with his cheerful light, rose over the wood 
Andres dressed himself, and Mary now observed that the stone 
A the nng upon her finger had become qmte pale On opening the 
toor, the sun shone clear on their faces, but the scene around them 
hay could scarcely recognise The freshness of the wood was gone, 
ha hills were shrunk, the brooks were flowing languidly with scanty 
treMis, the sky seemed grey, and when you turned to the fe, 
hey were standing there, no dark^ or more dreary than the other 
rees The huts behind them were no longer faghtful, and several 
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inhabitants of the village came and told about the fearful night, 
and how they had been across the spot where the gipsies had lived, 
how these people must have left the place at last, for their huts 
were standing empty, and within had quite a common look, just 
like the dwellings of other poor people some of their household 
gear was left behind 

Elfrida in secret said to her mother I could not sleep last 
night, and in my fnght at the noise, I was praying from the bottom 
of my heart, when the door suddenly opened, and my plajonate 
entered to take leave of me She had a travelling-pouch slung 
round her, a hat on her head, and a large staff in her hand She 
was very angry at thee, since on thy account she had now to suffer 
the severest and most pamful punishments, as she had always been 
so fond of thee, for all of them, she said, were very loath to leave 
this quarter 

Mary forbade her to speak of this, and now the ferryman came 
across the nver, and told them new wonders As it was growing 
dark, a stranger man of large size had come to him, and hired his 
boat till sunnse, and with this condition, that the boatman should 
remain quiet in his house, at least should not cross the threshold of 
his door I was frightened,'* continued the old man, ‘‘ and the 
strange bargain would not let me sleep I slipped softly to the 
window, and looked towards the nver Great clouds were driving 
restlessly through the sky, and the distant woods were rustling fear* 
fully, it was as if my cottage shook, and moans and lamentations 
glided round it On a sudden I perceived a white streaming light, 
that grew broader and broader, like many thousands of falling stars, 
sparkling and waving, it proceeded forw’-ard from the dark fir 
ground, moved over ifre fields, and spread itself along towards the 
nver Then I heard a trampling, a jinghng, a bustling, and rushing, 
nearer and nearer, it went forwards to my boat, and all stept into 
it, men and women, as it seemed, and children, and the tall stranger 
femed them over In the nver were by the boat swimming many 
thousands of glittering forms, m the air, white clouds and lights 
were wavenng, and all lamented and bewailed that they must travel 
forth so far, far away, and leave their beloved dwellmg The noise 
of the rudder and the water creaked and gurgled between whiles, 
and then suddenly there would be silence Many a time boat 
landed, and went back, and was agam laden, many heavy ca^s, 
too, they took along with them, which multitudes of homd-looking 
little fellows earned and rolled, whether they were devals or gobhns, 
Heaven only knows. Then came, m waving bnghtn^, a stately 
freight, it seemed an old man mounted on a ^all white horse, and 
all were crowding round him I saw nothmg of &e horse but its 
head, for the rest of it was a>vered with cosfly glittering cloths and 
tmppmgs on his brow the old man had a crown, so bnght, ilmt as 
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he came across I thought the sun was nsmg there, and the redness 
of the dawn glimmering m my eyes Thus xt went on all night, I 
at last fell asleep m the tumult, half m joy, half m terror In the 
morning all was still, but the nver is, as it were, ri;in off, and I 
know not how I am to steer my boat in it now " 

The same year there came a bhght, the woods died away, the 
spnngs ran dry, and the scene, which had once been the joy of 
every traveller, was in autumn standing waste, naked, and bald, 
scarcely showing here and there, in the sea of sand, a spot or two 
where grass, wiSi a dingy greenness, still grew up The fruit trees 
all withered, the vmes faded away, and the aspect of the place 
became so melancholy that the Coimt, with his people, next year 
left the castle, which in time decayed and fell to nuns 

Elfnda gazed on her rose day and night with deep longing, and 
thought of her kind playmate, and as it drooped and withered, so 
did she also hang her head, and before the spring, the little maiden 
had herself faded away Mary often stood upon the spot before 
the hut, and wept for the happiness that had departed She wasted 
herself away like her child, and m a few years she too was gone 
Old Martm, with his son-m-law, returned to the quarter where he 
had lived before 
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Councillor Krespel was one of the strangest, oddest men I ever 

met with in my life When I went to live in H for a time the 

whole town was full of talk about him, as he happened to be just 
then m the midst of one of the veiy craziest of his schemes Krespel 
had the reputation of being both a clever, learned lawyer and a 
skilful diplomatist One of the reigning pnnces of Germany — not, 
however, one of tEe most powerful— had appealed to him for assist- 
ance in drawing up a memonal, which he was desirous of present- 
ing at the Imperial Court with the view of furthenng his legitimate 
claims upon a certain strip of territory The project was crowned 
with the happiest succe^, and as Krespel had once complained 
that he could never find a dwelling sufficiently comfortable to suit 
him, the prince, to reward him for the memonal, undertook to de- 
fray the cost of building a house which Krespel might erect just as 
he pleased Moreover, the pnnce was willing to purchase any site 
that he should fancy This offer, however, the Councillor would 
not accept, he insisted that the house should be built m his 
garden, situated in a very beautiful neighbourhood outside the 
town walls So he bought all kinds of matenals and had them 
carted out Then he might have been seen day after day, attired 
in his cunous garments (which he had made himself according to 
certam fixed rules of his own), slaking the hme, nddling the sand, 
packing up ffie bncks and stones in regular heaps, and so on All 
this he did without once consulting an architect or thinking about 
a plan. One fine day, however, he went to an expenenced buil<fer 
of the town ami requited him to be m his garden at daylR^sdi: 
the next mormrg, with all his journejnnen and apprentices, and a 
large body of labourers, etc , to build him his house Nateally 
die builder a^ed for the architect's plan, and was not a little 
astonished when Krespel rephed that none was needed, and that 
things would turn out all n^t in the end, just as he wanted them 
Next morning, when the builder and his men came to the place, 
they found a trench dmwn out in the shape of an exact square, 
and Kr^pel said, Here's where you ky the foundatiors, 
tfam cauy up the wails until I say they are high enough " Wtih 
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out windows and doors, and without partition walls ^ ” broke in 
the builder, as if alarmed at Krespel's mad folly Do what I 
tell you, my dear sir/' replied the Councillor quite calmly, leave 
the rest to me, it will be all right '' It was only the promise of 
high pay that could induce the builder to proceed with the ndicu- 
lous building, but none has ever been erected under memer cir- 
cumstances As there was an abundant supply of food and dnnk, 
the workmen never left their work, and amidst their continuous 
laughter the four walls were zun up with incredible quickness, until 
one day Kxespel cried, *‘Stop^ " Then the workmen, la5nng 
down trowel and hammer, came down from the scaifoldings and 
gathered round Krespel in a circle, whilst e\ ery laughing face was 
asking, Well, and what now^ '' '' Make way ^ cned Krespel, 
and Ihen runmng to one end of the garden, he strode slowly towards 
the square of brickwork When he came close to tlie wall he shook 
his head m a dissatisfied manner, ran to the other end of the gar- 
den, again strode slowly towards the bnckwork square, and pro- 
ceeded to act as before These tactics he pursued several times, 
until at length, running his sharp nose hard against the wall, he 
cned, Come here, come here, men* break me a door in here* 
Here’s where I want a door made* ” He ga\e the exact dimen- 
sions in feet and inches, and they did as he bid them Then he 
stepped inside the structure, and smiled with satisfaction as the 
builder remarked that the walls were just the height of a good two- 
storeyed house Krespel walked thoughtfully backwards and for- 
wards across the space within, the bncklayers behind him with 
hammers and picks, and wherever he cried, ‘‘ Make a window here, 
SIX feet high by four feet broad* ” ** There a little window, three 
feet by two * ” a hole was made m a tnce 

It was at this stage of the proceedings that I came to H , 

and it was highly amusing to see how hundreds of people stood 
round about Sie garden and raised a loud shout whenever the 
stones flew out and a new window appeared where nobody had 
for a moment expected it And m the same manner Krespel pro- 
ceeded with the buildings and fittings of the rest of the house, and 
with all the work necessary to that end, everything had to be done 
on the spot in accordance with the instructions which the Councillor 
gave from time to time However, the absurdity of the whole 
business, the growing conviction that thmp would m the end turn 
out better than might have been expected, but above all, Krespel’s 
generosity — ^which, indeed, cost bam nothing — ^kept them aU in 
good-humour Thus were the difficulties overcome which neces- 
sanly arose out of this eccentric way of building, and in a short time 
there was a completely finished house, its outside, indeed, present- 
ing a most extraordinary appearance, no two windows, etc., being 
abke, but on the other hand the intenor arrangements suggested 
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a peculiar feeling of comfort All who entered the house bore 
witness to the truth of this, and I, too, experienced it myself when 
I was taken m by Krespel after I had become more intimate with 
him For hitherto I had not exchanged a word with this eccentnc 
man, his building had occupied him so much that he had not even 

once been to Professor M ’s to dinner, as he was in the habit 

of doing on Tuesdays Indeed, in reply to a special invitation, he 
sent word that he should not set foot over the threshold before the 
house-warming of his new building took place All his fnends and 
acquaintances, therefore, confidenfly looked forward to a great ban- 
quet, but Krespel invited nobody except the masters, journeymen, 
apprentices, and labourers who had built the house He enteitamed 
them mth the choicest viands, bricklayers* apprentices devoured 
partridge pies regardless of consequences, young joiners pohshed 
off roast pheasants with the greatest success, whilst hungry labourers 
helped themselves for once to the choicest morsels of truffes fn- 
cassees In the evening their wives and daughters came, and there 
was a great ball After waltzing a short while with the wives of 
the masters, Krespel sat down amongst the town musicians, took a 
violin in his hand, and directed the orchestra until dayhght 
On the Tuesday after this festival, which exhibited Councillor 
Krespel m the character of a fnend of the people, I at length saw 

him appear, to my no little joy, at Professor M *s Anjrthmg 

more strange and fantastic than KrespeTs behaviour it would be im- 
possible to fold He was so stiff and awkward in his movements, 
that he looked every moment as if he would run up against some- 
thing or do some damage But he did not, and the lady of the house 
seemed to be well aware that he would not, for she did not grow a 
shade paler when he rushed with heavy steps round a table crowded 
with beautiful cups, or when he manoeuvred near a large mirror 
that reached down to the floor, or even when he seized a flower-pot 
of beautifully painted porcelain and swung it round in the air as if 
desirous of making its colours play Moreover, before dinner he 
subjected everything in the Professor's room to a most minute 
examination, he also took down a picture from the wall and hung 
it up again, standing on one of the cushioned chairs to do so At 
the same time he talked a good deal and vehemently, at one feme 
his thoughts kept leaping, as it were, from one subject to anofeer 
(this was most conspicuous during dinner), at another, he was un- 
able to have done with an idea, seizing upon it again and again, 
he gave it all sorts of wonderful twists and turns, and couldn't get 
back into the ordinary track until something else took hold of his 
fancy Sometimes his voice was rough and harsh and screeching, 
and sometimes it was low and drawhng and singing, but at no 
time did it harmonise with what he was talking about Music 
was the subject of conversation, the jnaises of a new composer were 
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being sung, when Krespd, smiling, said in his low, singing tones, 
“ I wish the devil with his pitchfork would hurl that atrocious 
garbler of music milhons of fathoms down to the bottomless pit of 
hell^ '' Then he burst out passionately and wildly, She is an 
angel of heaven, nothing but pure God-given music f — ^the paragon 
and queen of song* '' — and tears stood in his eyes To understand 
this, we had to go back to a celebrated artiste, who had been the 
subject of conversation an hour before 

Just at this time a roast hare was on the table, I noticed that 
Krespel carefully removed every particle of meat from the bones 
on his plate, and was most particular in his inquiries after the hare's 
feet, these the Professor's little five-year-old daughter now brought 
to him with a very pretty smile Besides, the children had cast 
many fnendly glances towards Krespel dunng dinner, now they 
rose and drew nearer to him, yet not without signs of timorous 
awe What's the meaning of that^ thought I to myself Dessert 
was brought in, then the Councillor took a little box from his pocket, 
in which he had a miniature lathe of steel This he immediately 
screwed fast to the table, and turning the bones with incredible skill 
and rapidity, he made all sorts of little fancy boxes and balls, which 
the children received with cnes of delight Just as we were nsing 
from table, the Professor's niece asked, And what is our Antoma 
doing^ " Krespel's face was hke that of one who has bitten of a 
sour orange and wants to look as if it were a sweet one, but this 
expression soon changed into the hkeness of a hideous mask, whilst 
he laughed behind it with downnght, bitter, fierce, and, as it 
seemed to me, satanic scorn Our Antonia^ our dear Antoma^ " 
he asked m his drawling, disagreeable, singing way The Professor 
hastened to intervene, in the reproving glance which he gave his 
niece I read that she had toudied a point hkely to stir up un- 
pleasant memones m Krespel's heart How are you getting on 
with your viohns^ " interposed the Professor in a jovial manner, 
taking the Councillor by both hands Then Krespel's countenance 
cleared up, and with a firm voice he replied, Capitally, Profes- 
sor, you recollect my telhng you of the lucky chance which threw 
that splendid Amati^ into my hands Well, I've only cut it open 
to-day — ^not before to-day I hope Antonia has carefully taken the 
rest of it to pieces " Antoma is a good child," remark^ the 
Pmfessor Yes, indeed, that she is," cned the Councillor, whisk- 
ing himself round, then, seizing his hat and stick, he hastily rushed 
out of the room I saw m the mirror how that tears were standing 
m his eyes 

^The AHmtL were a celebrated faimly of vioIin-makers the sucteenth 
aad seventeenth centunes, belonging to Cremona in Italy They form the 
connecting hnk between the Brescian school of makers and me greatest 
of all mates, Straduanus and Guamemis 
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As soon as the Cotinaiior was gone, I at once nrged the Professor 
to explain to me what Krespei had to do with violins, and particu- 
larly with Antonia '' Well,"' replied the Professor, not only is 
the Counallor a remarkably eccentric fellow altogether, but he 
practises violm-making m his own crack-brained way ‘‘ Viohn- 
makmg^ '' I exclaimed, perfectly astomshed ''Yes/" continued 
the Professor, " according to the judgment of men who under- 
stand the thing, Krespei makes the very best violins that can be 
found nowadays, formerly he would frequently let other people 
play on those in which he had been especially successful, but that's 
been all over and done with now for a long time As soon as he 
has finished a violin he plays on it himself for one or two hours, 
with very remarkable power and with the most exquisite expres- 
sion, then he hangs it up beside the rest, and never touches it again 
or suffers anybody else to touch it If a viohn by any of the emi- 
nent old masters is hunted up anjrwhere, the Councillor hny& it 
immediately, no matter what the pnce put upon it But he plays 
it as he does his own violins, only once, then he takes it to pieces 
m order to examine closely its inner structure, and should he fancy 
he hasn't found exactly what he sought for, he in a pet throws 
the pieces into a big chest, which is already full of the remains of 
broken violins " " But who and what is Antonia? " I inquired 
hastily and impetuously " Well, now, that," continued the Pro- 
fessor, " that IS a thing which might very well make me conceive an 
unconquerable aversion to the Councillor, were I not convinced that 
there is some pecuhar secret behind it, for he is such a good-natured 
fellow at bottom as to be sometimes guilty of weakness When we 

came to H , several years ago, he led the life of an anchorite, 

along with an old housekeeper, m Street Soon, by his oddi- 

ties, he excited the cunosity of his neighbours, and immediately he 
became aware of this, he sought and made acquaintances Not 
only m my house but eveiywhere we became so accustomed to hm. 
that he grew to be indispensable In spite of his rude extenor, even 
the children liked him, without ever proving a nuisance to km, for, 
notwithstanding ail their friendly passages together, th^ alwa]^ re- 
tained a certain timorous awe of him, wkch secured km agam^ lall 
over-famihanty You have to-day had an example of the way m 
wkch he wins their hearts by ks ready skill m vanous Ihln^ 
We all took km at first for a crusty old bachelor, and he never 
contradicted us After he had been hving here some bsm, he went 
away, nobody knew where, and returned at the end of some 
months The evemng foilowmg ks return ks windows were lit up 
to an unusual extent ! This alone was suSicient lo amuse ks neigh- 
bours' attention, and they soon heard the surpassingly beauhfel 
voice of a female singing to the accompaniment of a piano Thm 
the rmisic of a vidto was beard ckxmng m and entenng a 
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keen ardent contest with the voice They knew at once that the 
player was the Councillor I myself mixed in the laige ciowd 
which had gathered m front of his house to listen to this extraordin- 
ary concert, and I must confess that, besides this voice and the 
peculiar, deep, soul-stimng impression which the execution made 
upon me, the singing of the most celebrated artistes whom I had 
ever heard seemed to me feeble and void of expression Until then 
I had had no conception of such long-sustained notes, of such 
mghtmgale tnlls, of such undulations of musical sound, of such 
sweUing up to the strength of organ-notes, of such dying away to 
the faintest whisper There was not one whom the sweet witcheiy 
did not enthral, and when the singer ceased, nothing but soft sighs 
broke the impressive silence Somewhere about midmght the Coun- 
cillor was heard talking violently, and another male voice seemed, 
to judge from the tones, to be reproaching him, whilst at intervals 
the broken words of a sobbing girl could be detected The Coun- 
cillor continued to shout with increasing violence, until he fell into 
that drawling, smgmg way that you know He was interrupted by 
a loud scream from the girl, and then all was as still as death 
Suddenly a loud racket was heard on the stairs, a young man 
rushed out sobbing, threw himself into a post-chaise which stood 
below and drove rapidly away The ne\t day the Councillor was 
very cheerful, and nobody had the courage to question him about 
the events of the previous mght But on inquinng of the house- 
keeper, we gathered that the Councillor had brought home with him 
an extraordinarily pretty young lady whom he called Antoma, and 
she it was who had sung so beautifully A young man also had 
come along with them, he had treated Antonia very tenderly, and 
must evidently have been her betrothed But he, since the Coun- 
cillor peremptonly insisted on it, had had to go away again in a 
hurry What the relations between Antoma and the Councillor are 
has remained until now a secret, but this much is certain, that he 
tyrannises over the poor girl m the most hateful fashion He 
watches her as Doctor Bartholo watches his ward in the Barber of 
Seville, she hardly dare show herself at the window, and if, yielding 
now and again to her eam^t entreaties, he takes her into society, 
he follows her with Argus eyes, and will on no account suffer a 
musical note to be sounded, far less let Antonia sing — ^indeed, she 
IS not permitted to sing in his own house Antonia's singing on 
that memorable mght has therefore come to be regarded by tlie 
townspeople m the light of a tradition of some marvellous wonder 
that suffices to stir the heart and the fancy, and even those who did 
not hear it often exclaim, whenever any other singer attempts to 
display h^ powers m the place, " What sort of a wretched squeak- 
ing do you call that^ Nobody but Antoma knows how to smg ' ' 
Mmmg a smgular weakness for such4ike fantastic histones, I 
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found it necessary, as may easily be imagined, to make Antoma's 
acquaintance I had myself often enough heard the popular sayings 
about her singing, but had never imagined that that exquisite 
artiste was hvmg m the place, held a captive in the bonds of this 
eccentnc Krespel hke the victim of a tyraimous sorcerer Naturally 
enough I heard m my dreams on the following night Antoma's mar- 
vellous voice, and as she besought me m the most touching manner 
m a glonous adagio movement (very ridiculously it seemed to me, 
as if I had cdmposed it myself) to save her — I soon resolved, hke a 
second Astolpho,^ to penetrate into KrespeFs house, as if into 
another Alemans magic castle, and deliver the queen of song from 
her ignomimous fetters 

It all came about in a different way from what I had expected, I 
had seen the Councillor scarcely more than two or three times, and 
eagerly discussed with him the best method of constructing violins, 
when he invited me to call and see him I did so, and he showed 
me his treasures of violins There were fully thirty of them hang- 
ing up in a closet, one amongst them bore conspicuously all the 
marks of great antiquity (a carved lion's head, etc ) and, hung up 
higher than the rest, and surmounted by a crown of flowers, it 
seemed to exercise a queenly supremacy over them This violin," 
said Krespel, on my mabng some inquiry relative to it, “ this 
violin IS a very remarkable and cunous specimen of the work of 
some unknown master, probably of TartinFs ^ age I am perfectly 
convinced that there is something especially exceptional in its inner 
construction, and that, if I took it to pieces, a secret would be 
revealed to me which I have long been seeking to discover, but — 
laugh at me if you like — ^this senseless thing which only gives signs 
of life and sound as I make it, often speaks to me in a strange Way 
of itself The first time I played upon it I somehow fancied that 
I was only the magnetiser who has the power of moving his subject 
to reveal of his own accord m words the visions of his inner nature 
Don't go away with the belief that I am such a fool as to attach 
even the shghtest importance to such fantastic notions, and yet it's 
certainly strange that I could never prevail upon myself to cut open 
that dumb lifeless thing there I am very pleased now that I have 
not cut it open, for since Antoma has been with me I somehmes 
play to her upon this violin For Antonia is fond of it— veiy fond 

^ A reference to Anc^to's Orlando Funoso Astolpho, au EngMi ocamu 
of Orlando, was a great boaster, but generous, courteous, gay, and remark- 
ably handsome, he was earned to AJcina*s island on the ba<^ of a whale 

® Giuseppe Tartini, bom in 1692, died in 1770, was one of the most cele- 
brate violinists of the eighteenth century, and the discoverer (in 1714) of 

resultant tones/* or **Tartini*s tones,** as they axe frequeatly called 
Most of his Me was spent at Padua He did much to advance the art of 
the vioHnist, both by his compositions fear that instrument and by ms 
treatise on its capabilities 
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of it As the Councillor uttered these words with visible signs of 
emotion, I felt encouraged to hazard the question, '' Will you not 
play it to me. Councillor^ " ELrespel made a wry face, and failing 
into his drawling, singing way, said, '' No, my good sir^ ” and 
that was an end of the matter Then I had to look at all sorts of 
rare cunosities, the greater part of them childish tnfles, at last, 
thrusting his arm into a chest, he brought out a folded piece of 
paper, which he pressed into my hand, adding solemnly, '' You are 
a lover of art, take this present as a pnceless memento, which you 
must value at all times above everything else Therewith he took 
me by the shoulders and gently pushed me towards the door, em- 
bracing me on the threshold That is to say, I was in a S3mibolical 
manner virtually kicked out of doors Unfolding the paper, I 
found a piece of a first stnng of a viohn about an eighth of an inch 
m length, with the words, '' A piece of the treble string with which 
the deceased Stamitz ^ strung his violin for the last concert at which 
he ever played " 

This summary dismissal at mention of Antonia's name led me to 
infer that I should never see her, but I was mistaken, for on my 
second visit to the Councillor's I found her in his room, assisting 
him to put a violin together At first sight Antoma did not make 
a strong impression, but soon I found it impossible to tear myself 
away from her blue eyes, her sweet rosy lips, her uncommonly 
graceful, lovely form She was very pale, but a shrewd remark 
or a merry sally would call up a winning smile on her face and 
suffuse her cheeks with a deep burmng flush, which, however, soon 
faded away to a faint rosy glow My conversation with her was 
quite unconstrained, and yet I saw nothing whatever of the Argus- 
like watchings on Krespel's part which the Professor had imputed 
to him, on ffie contrary, his behaviour moved along the customary 
Imes, nay, he even seemed to approve of my conversation with An- 
tonia So I often stepped m to see the Councillor, and as we 
became accustomed to each other's society, a singular feeling of 
homeliness, taking possession of our little aicle of three, filled our 
hearts with inward happiness I still continued to denve exquisite 
enjoyment from the Councillor's strange crotchets and oddities, 
but it was of course Antoma's irresistible charms alone which 
attracted me, and led me to put up with a good deal which I should 
otherwise, m the frame of mind m which I then was, have im- 
patiently shunned. For it only too often happened that m the 
Counalior's characteristic extravagance there was mingled much 
that was dufl and tiresome and it was in a special degree imtatmg 

^ Hiis was the name of a well-known musical family from Bohemia Karl 
Stamftz ia the one here possibly meant, since she <hed about eighteen or 
twenty years previous to the publication of this tale 
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to me that, as often as I turned the conversation upon music, and 
particularly upon singing, he was sure to interrupt me, with that 
sardonic smile upon his face and those repulsive singing tones of 
his, by some remark of a quite opposite tendency, very often of a 
commonplace character From the great distress wkch at such 
times Antonia's glances betrayed, I perceived that he only did 
it to depnve me of a pretext for calhng upon her for a song 
But I didn't relmqmsh my design The hmdrances which the 
Councillor threw in my way only strengthened my resolution 
to overcome them, I must hear Antoma sing if I was not 
to pine away in revenes and dim aspirations for want of heanng 
her 

One evening Krespel was m an uncommonly good-humour, he 
had been taking an old Cremona viohn to pieces, and had dis- 
covered that the sound-post was fixed half a Ime more obliquely 
than usual — an important discovery* — one of incalculable advan- 
tage in the practical work of malang violins * I succeeded in set- 
ting him off at full speed on his ''hobby of the true art of violin- 
playing Mention of the way m which the old masters picked up 
their dexterity in execution from really great singers (which was 
what Krespel happened just then to be expatiating upon) naturally 
paved the way for the remark that now the practice was the exact 
opposite of this, the vocal score erroneously following the affected 
and abrupt transitions and rapid scahng of the instrumentalists 

What is more nonsensical," I cned, leaping from my chair, run- 
ning to the piano, and opening it quickly — " what is more non- 
sensical than such an execrable style as this, which, far from being 
music, is much more like the noise of peas rolling across the 
floor ^ " At the same time I sang several of the modem fermaias, 
which rush up and down and hum like a well-spun peg-top, stnkmg 
a few villainous chords by way of accompaniment Krespel laughed 
outrageously and screamed Ha* ha* methmks I hear our 
German-Itahans, or our Italian-Germans strugghng with an ana 
from Pucitta,^ or Portogallo,^ or some other Maestro dt capeila, cr 
rather scktavo d'un pnmo uomo " ® Now, thought I, now's the 
time, so turning to Antoma, I remarked, “ Antonia knows nothii^ 
of such singing as that, I beheve^ " At the same tune I struck up 

^Vincenzo Pucitta was an Italian opera composer, wtios© 

music shows great fac^ty, but no mventLon He also wmite several 
son^ 

® II Portogalio was the Italian sobriquet of a Porfeugnese musician named 
Mark Antony SimHo (1763-1829) He lived alternately in Italy and 
P<rtu^, and wrote several operas 

* laterally, The slave of a pnmo mmo/* pnmo uomo being the mascu- 
line kmn coraespoading to prv^ domm^ that is, a singer of hero's parts in 
mustc At one time also lerole parts were snag and acted by mm 

or boys 
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one of old Leonardo Leo's ^ beautiful soul-stimng songs Then 
Antonia's cheeks glowed, heavenly radiance sparkled m her eyes, 
which grew full of reawakened inspiration, she hastened to the 
piano, she opened her hps, but at that very moment Krespel pushed 
her away, grasped me by the shoulders, and with a shnek that 
rose up to tenor pitch, cned, ** My son — ^my son — ^my son* " And 
then he immediately went on, singing very softly, and grasping my 
hand with a bow that was the pink of politeness, In very truth, 
my esteemed and honourable student-fnend, m very truth, it would 
be a violation of the codes of social intercourse, as well as of all 
good manners, were I to express aloud and in a stirring way my 
wish that here, on this very spot, the devil from hell would softly 
break your neck with his burning claws, and so in a sense make 
short work of you, but, setting that aside, you must acknowledge, 
my dearest friend, that it is rapidly growing dark, and there are 
no lamps burning to-mght, so that, even though I did not kick you 
downstairs at once, your darling limbs might still run a risk of 
suffenng damage Go home by ail means, and cherish a kind re- 
membrance of your faithful fnend, if it should happen that you 
never — ^pray understand me — ^if you should never see him in his 
own house again " Therewith he embraced me, and, still keeping 
fast hold of me, turned me slowly towards the door, so that I could 
not get another single look at Antoma Of course it is plain enough 
that in my position I couldn't thrash the Councillor, though that 
IS what he really deserved The Professor enjoyed a good laugh 
at my expense, and assured me that I had ruined for ever ah hopes 
of retaining the Councillor's friendship Antonia was too dear to 
me, I might say too holy, for me to go and play the part of the 
languishing lover and stand gazing up at her window, or to fill the 
rdie of the love-sick adventurer Completely upset, I went away 

from H , but, as is usual in such cases, the brilliant colours of 

the picture of my fancy faded, and the recollection of Antoma, as 
well as of Antoma's singing (which I had ne\er heard), often fell 
upon my heart like a soft famt trembling blight, comforting me 

Two years afterwards I received an appointment in B , and 

set out on a journey to the south of Germany The towers of 

H rose before me m the red vaporous glow of the evening, the 

nearer I came the more was I oppressed by an indescribable feehng 
of the most agonizing distress, it lay upon me like a heavy burden, 
I could not breathe, I \vas obliged to get out of my carriage into 
the open air But my angmsh continued to increase until it be- 
came actual physical pam Soon I seemed to hear the strains of 
a ^emn chorale floating in the air; the sounds continued to grow 

* Leonardo Leo, the chief Neapolitan representative of Italian music m 
the part of the eighteenth century, and author of more than forty 
operas am nearly one hundred compositions for the Church 
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more distinct, I realised the fact that they were men's voices chant- 
ing a church chorale What's that’ what's that’ " I cned, a 
burmng stab darting as it were through my breast Don't you 
see’ " rephed the coachman, who was dnving along beside me, 
" why, don't you see’ They're buiymg somebody up yonder m 
yon churchyard " And indeed we were near the churchyard, I saw 
a circle of men clothed m black standing round a grave, which was 
on the point of being closed Tears started to my eyes, I some- 
how fancied they were buiymg there all the joy and all ihe happi- 
ness of life Moving on rapidly down the hill, I was no longer 
able to see into the churchyard, the chorale came to an end, and I 
perceived not far distant from the gate some of the mourners re- 
turning from the funeral The Professor, with his mece on his 
arm, both m deep mourning, went close past me without noticing 
me The young lady had her handkerchief pressed close to her 
eyes, and was weeping bitterly In the frame of mind m which I 
then was I could not possibly go into the town, so I sent on my 
servant with the carnage to the hotel where I usually put up, 
whilst I took a turn in the familiar neighbourhood to get nd of 
a mood that was possibly only due to physical causes, such as 
heating on the journey, etc On amvmg at a well-known avenue, 
which leads to a pleasure resort, I came upon a most extraordinary 
spectacle Councillor Krespel was being conducted by two mour- 
ners, from whom he appeared to be endeavouring to make his 
escape by all sorts of strange twists and turns As usual, he was 
dressed m his own cunous home-made grey coat, but from his 
little cocked-hat, which he wore perched over one ear in military 
fashion, a long narrow ribbon of black crape fluttered backwards 
and forwards in the wind Around his waist he had buckled a 
black sword-belt, but instead of a sword he had stuck a long fiddle- 
bow into it A creepy shudder ran through my limbs He’s 
insane," thought I, as I slowly followed them The CounaDor's 
compamons led him as far as his house, where he embraced them, 
laughing ioiidly They left him, and then his glance fell upon 
me, for I now stood near him He stared at me fixedly for some 
time, then he cned m a hollow voice, " Welcome, my student 
fnend* you also understand " Therewith he took me by the 
arm and puHed me mto the house, up the steps, into the room 
where the violms hung They were aU draped m black oape* 
the violin of the old master was missing, in its place was a cypms 
wreath I knew what bad happened " Antoma^ Antonia! " I 
cned, m mconsolable gnef The Councillor, with his arms crossed 
on his breast, stood b^de me, as if turned mto stone I |Kunted to 
the cypress wreath " When she died," said he, in a very hoarse 
solemn voice, " when she died, the sound-post of &at viofin broke 
anio pieces with a nnging crack, and the sound-board was spit 
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from end to end The faithful instrument could only live with her 
and in her, it lies beside her m the coffin, it has been buned with 
her '' Deeply agitated, I sank down upon a chair, whilst the Coun- 
cillor began to sing a gay song in a husky voice, it was truly hor- 
rible to see him hopping about on one foot, and the crape string 
(he shll had his hat on) flying about the room and up to the viohns 
hanging on the walls Indeed, I could not repress a loud cry that 
rose to my bps when, on the Councillor malang an abrupt turn, 
the crape came all over me, I fancied he wanted to envelop me in 
it and drag me down into the horrible dark depths of insanity 
Suddenly he stood still and addressed me in his singing way, '' My 
sonf my son^ why do you call out^ Have you espied the angel 
of deaths That always precedes the ceremony '' Stepping into 
the middle of the room, he took the violin-bow out of hiis sword- 
belt, and, holding it over his head with both hands, broke it into 
a thousand pieces Then, with a loud laugh, he cned, Now you 
imagine my sentence is pronounced, don't you, my scn^ but it's 
nothing of the kind — ^not at all* not at all* Now I'm free — ^free — 
free — hurrah * Tm free * Now I shall make no more viohns — ^no 
more viohns — ^hurrah* no more viohns* " This he sang to a 
homble mirthful tune, agam spinning round on one foot Per- 
fectly aghast, I was making the best of my way to the door, when 
he held me fast, saying quite calmly, Stay, my student fnend, 
pray don't think from this outbreak of gnef, which is tortunng me 
as if with the agomes of death, that I am insane, I only do it be- 
cause a short time ago I made myself a dressing-gown in I 

wanted to look like Fate or hke God* " The Counallor then went 
on with a medley of silly and awful rubbish, unhi he fell down 
utterly exhausted, I called up the old housekeeper, and was very 
pleased to find myself in the open air agam 
I never doubted for a moment that Krespel had become insane, 
the Professor, however, asserted the contrary There are men," 
he remarked, " from whom nature or a speaal destmy has taken 
away the cover behind which the mad folly of the rest of us runs 
its course unobserved They are hke thin-skinned insects, which, as 
we watch the restless play of their muscles, seem to be misshapen, 
wMe nevertheless everjithmg soon comes back into its proper form 
agam All that with us remains thought passes over with Krespel 
into action That bitter scorn which the spint that is wrapped up 
m the doings and dealings of earth often has at hand, Krespel gives 
^ent to in outrageous gestures and agile capnoles But tiiese are 
his hghtmng conductor. What comes up out of the eartiti he gives 
to the earth, but what is divine, that he keeps, and so I 
Wbeve that his inner consciousness, in spite of the apparent mad- 
ness which spnngs from it to the surfece, is as as a tnvet* To 
be surej Antoma’s sudden death gneves him sore, but I warrant 
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that to-morrow will see him going along m his old jog-trot way as 
usual And the Professor's prediction was almost literally fulfilled 
Next day the Councillor appeared to be just as he formerly was, 
only he averred that he would never make another violin, nor yet 
ever play on another And, as I learned later, he kept his 
word 

Hints which the Professor let fall confirmed my own pnvate 
conviction that the so carefully guarded secret of the CoimaUor's 
relations to Antoma, nay, that even her death, was a cnme which 
must weigh heavily upon him, a cnme that could not be atoned 

for I determmed that I would not leave H without taxmg 

him with the offence which I conceived him to be guilty of, I de- 
termmed to shake his heart down to its very roots, and so compel 
him to make open confession of the temble deed The more I 
reflected upon the matter, the clearer it grew in my own mind that 
Krespel must be a villain, and m the same proportion did my in- 
tended reproach, which assumed of itself the form of a real 
rhetoncal masterpiece, wax more fieiy and more impressive Thus 
equipped and mightily incensed, I humed to his house I found 
him with a calm smihng countenance makmg playthings How 
can peace," I burst out — " how can peace find lodgment even for 
a single moment in your breast, so long as the memory of your 
horrible deed preys like a serpent upon you^ " He gazed at me 
in amazement, and laid his chisel aside " What do you mean, 
my dear sir^ " he asked, “ pray take a seat " But my indigna- 
tion chafing me more and more, I went on to accuse him directly 
of having murdered Antonia, and to threaten him with the ven- 
geance of the Eternal 

Further, as a newly full-fledged lawyer, full of my profession, I 
went so far as to give him to understand that I would leave no 
stone unturned to get a clue to the business, and so deliver ten 
here in this world into the hands of an earthly judge I must con- 
fess that I was considerably disconcerted when, at the conclusion 
of my violent and pompous harangue, the Councilor, without 
answering so much as a single word, calmly fixed his eyes upon me 
as though expecting me to go on again And this I dad mdeed 
attempt to do, but it sounded so lU-founded and so stupid as well 
that I soon grew silent again Eurespel gloated over my embaxrass- 
ment, whilst a mahaous ironical smile flitted across his face Then 
he grew very grave, and addressed me m solemn tones Young 
man, no doubt you think I am foolish, insane, that I can pardon 
you, since we are both confined m the same mad-house, and you 
onty blame me for deluding myself with the idea ihat I am God the 
Fafeer because you imagine yourself to be God the Son* But how do 
you dare desire to insinuate yourself mto the secrets and lay bare the 
motives of a Me that is to yqu and that i|ust con- 

197 
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tmue so^ She has gone and the mystery is solved '' He ceased 
speaking, rose, and traversed the room backwards and forwards 
several times I ventured to ask for an explanation, he fixed his 
eyes upon me, grasped me by the hand, and led me to the window, 
which he threw wide open Propping himself upon his arms, he 
leaned out, and, looking down into the garden, told me the history 
of his hfe When he finished I left him, touched and ashamed 
In a few words, his relations with Antoma rose in the following 
way Twenty years before, the Councillor had been led into Italy 
by his favourite engrossing passion of hunting up and buying the 
best violins of the old masters At that time he had not yet begun 
to make them himself, and so of course he had not begun to take 
to pieces those which he bought In Venice he heard the celebrated 

singer, Angela 1, who at that time was playing with splendid 

success as pnma donna at St Benedict's Theatre His enthusiasm 
was awakened, not only in her art — ^which Signora Angela had 
indeed brought to a high pitch of perfection — ^but m her angehc 
beauty as well He sought her acquaintance, and m spite of all 
his rugged manners he succeeded in winning her heart, pnncipally 
through his bold and yet at the same time masterly violm-playing 
Close intimacy led in a few weeks to marriage, which, however, was 
kept a secret, because Angela was unwilling to se\er her connection 
with the theatre, neither did she wish to part with her professional 
name, that by which she was celebrated, nor to add to it the caco- 
phonous Krespel " With the most extravagant irony he de- 
scribed to me what a strange hfe of worry and torture Angela led 
him as soon as she became his wife Krespel was of opimon that 
more capnciousness and waywardness were concentrated in Angela's 
httle person than in all the rest of the pnma donnas in the world 
put together If he now and again presumed to stand up in his 
own defence, she let loose a whole army of abbots, musical com- 
posers, and students upon him, who, ignorant of his true connection 
with Angela, soundly rated ium as a most intolerable, ungallant 
lover for not submitting to all the Signora's caprices It was just 
after one of these stormy scenes that Krespel fled to Angela's 
country-seat to tiy and forget in playing fantasies on his Cremona 
violin the annoyances of the day But he had not been there long 
before the Signora, who had followed hard after him, stepped into 
the room She was in an affectionate humour, she embraced her 
husband, overwhelmed him with sweet and languishing glances, and 
rested her pretty head on his shoulder But Krespel, earned away 
into the world of music, continued to play on until the walls echoed 
a^ain, thus he chanced to touch the Signora somewhat ungently 
widi his arm and the fiddle-bow She leapt back full of fujy, 
shnekmg that he was a '' German brute," snatched the viohn from 
his han<te, and dashed it on the marble table into a thousand pieces 
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Krespel stood like a statue of stone before her, but then, as if 
awakening out of a dream, he seized her with the strength of a 
giant and threw her out of the window of her own house, and, 
without troubhng himself about anything more, fled back to Vemce 

^to Germany It was not, however, until some time had elapsed 

that he had a dear recollection of what he had done, although he 
knew that the window was scarcely five feet from the ground, and 
although he was fuUy cogmsant of the necessity, under the above- 
mentioned arcumstances, of throwing the Signora out of the win- 
dow, he yet felt troubled by a sense of painful uneasmess, and the 
more so smce she had imparted to him m no ambiguous terms an 
mterestmg secret as to her condition He hardly dared to make 
inquines, and he was not a httle surprised about eight months 
afterwards at receiving a tender letter from his beloved wife, m 
which she made not the slightest allusion to what had taken place 
in her country-house, only adding to the intelhgence that she had 
been safely dehvered of a sweet httle daughter the heartfelt prayer 
that her dear husband and now a happy father would come at once 
to Vemce That, however, Krespel did not do, rather he appealed 
to a confidential fnend foi a more arcumstanhal account of the 
details, and learned that the Signora had ahghted upon the soft 
grass as hghtly as a bird, and that the sole consequences of the fall 
or shock had been psychic That is to say, after Krespel’s heroic 
deed she had become completely altered, she nevei showed a trace 
of caprice, of her former freaks, or of her teasing habits, and the 
composer who wrote for the next carnival was the happiest fellow 
under the sun, since the Signora was wilhng to smg his music with- 
out the scores and hundreds of changes which she at other times 
had insisted upon “ To be suie,” added his fnend, “ there was 
every reason for preservmg the secret of Angela’s cure, else every 
day would see lady singers flying through windows ” The Coun- 
cillor was not a httle exated at this news, he engaged horses, 
he took his seat m the carnage “ Stopi ” he cned suddenly 
" Why, there's not a shadow of doubt,” he murmured to himself, 
” that as soon as Angela sets eyes upon me again, the evil spint 'will 
recover his power and once more take possession of her Aid since 
I have already thrown her out of the window, what could I do if 
a similar case were to occur agsun^ "What would there be left fear 
me to do’ ” He got out of the carnage, and wrote an affechcsiate 
letter to his wife, makmg graceful aUuSion to her tenderness m 
espeaally dwelhng upon the fact that his tmy daughter had, hke 
him , a httle mole behind the ear, and— remained m Gemiany Now 
ensued an active correspondence between them Assurances of 
unchanged affection — gravitations — ^laments over tfe^e absence of the 
beloved one — ^thwarted wishes— hopes, etc— flew backwards and 
forwards from Venice to H , firom H to Vemce At Ifsigth 
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Angela came to Germany, and, as is well known, sang with bnlliant 

success as pnma donna at the great theatre in F Despite the 

fact that she was no longer young, she won all hearts by the irresist- 
ible charm of her wonderfully splendid singing At that tune she 
had not lost her voice in the least degree Meanwhile, Antoma had 
been growing up, and her mother never tired of writing to tell her 
father how that a singer of the first rank was developing in her 

KrespersfnendsmF also confirmed this intelligence, and urged 

him to come for once to F to see and admire this uncommon 

sight of two such glonous singers They had not the slightest sus- 
picion of the close relations in which Krespel stood to the pair 
Willingly would he have seen with his own eyes the daughter who 
occupied so large a place in his heart, and who moreover often 
appeared to him in his dreams, but as often as he thought upon his 
wife he felt very uncomfortable, and so he remained at home 
amongst his broken violins 

There was a certain promising young composer, B of F , 

who was found to have suddenly disappeared, nobody knew where 
This young man fell so deeply in love with Antoma that, as she 
returned his love, he earnestly besought her mother to consent to 
an immediate umon, sanctified as it would further be by art 
Angela had nothing to urge against his suit, and the Councillor lie 
more readily gave his consent that the young composer's produc-* 
bons had found favour before his rigorous cntical judgment 
Krespel was expecting to hear of the consummation of the marriage, 
when he received instead a black-sealed envelope addressed in a 

strange hand Doctor R conveyed to the Councillor the sad 

mtelhgence that Angela had fallen senously ill m consequence of 
a cold caught at the theatre, and that dunng the mght immediately 
preceding what was to have been Antoma's wedding-day, she had 
died To him, the Doctor, Angela had disclosed the fact that she 
was Krespel's wife, and that Antoma was his daughter, he, Krespel, 
had better hasten therefore to take charge of the orphan Not- 
withstanding that the Councillor was a good deal upset by this news 
of Angela^s death, he soon began to feel that an antipathetic, dis- 
turbing influence had departed out of his life, and that now for the 
first time he could begin to breathe freely The very same day he 

set out for F You could not credit how heartrending was the 

Councillor's descnphon of the moment when he first saw Antonia 
Even in the fantastic oddities of his expression there was such a 
marvellous power of descnphon that I am unable to give even so 
mudi as a faint indicahon of it Antonia mhented all her mother's 
aapjability and all her mother's charms, but not the repellent reverse 
of the medal. There was no chrome moral ulcer, which might 
toak tmt from tune to time Antonia's betrothed put in an ap- 
pearance, whilst Antoma herself, fathoming with happy mshnet 
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the deeper-lying character of her wonderful father, sang one of old 
Padre Martini's^ motets, which, she knew, Krespel in the heyday 
of his courtship had never grown tired of hearing her mother sing 
The tears ran in streams down KrespeTs cheeks, even Angela he 
had never heard sing hke that Antoma's voice was of a veiy 
remarkable and altogether peculiar timbre at one time it was like 
the sighing of an -^olian harp, at another hke the warbled gush of 
the nightingale It seemed as if there was not room for such notes 
m the human breast Antoma, blushing with joy and happiness, 
sang on and on — all her most beautiful songs, B playing be- 

tween whiles as only enthusiasm that is intoxicated with dehght 
can play Krespel was at first transported with rapture, then he 
grew thoughtful — ^stiU — absorbed m reflection At length he leapt 
to his feet, pressed Antoma to his heart, and begged her m a low 
husky voice, Smg no more if you love me — ^my heart is bursting 
— I fear — I fear — ^don't smg again '' 

No* remarked the Councillor next day to Doctor R , 

when, as she sang, her blushes gathered into two dark red spots 
on her pale cheeks, I knew it had nothing to do with your non- 
sensical family likenesses, I knew it was what I dreaded The 
Doctor, whose countenance had shown signs of deep distress from 
the very beginning of the conversation, rephed, “ Whether it anses 
from a too early taxing of her powers of song, or whether the fault 
IS Nature's — enough, Antoma labours under an organic failure in 
the chest, while it is from it, too, that her voice derives its wonderful 
power and its singular timbre, which I might almost say transcend 
the limits of human capabihties of song But it bears the an- 
nouncement of her early death, for, if she continues to sing, I 
wouldn't give her at the most more than six months longer to hve " 
Krespel' s heart was lacerated as if by the stabs of hundreds of 
stinging knives It was as though his Me had been for the first 
time overshadowed by a beautiful tree full of the most magmficent 
blossoms, and now it was to be sawn to pieces at the roots, so that 
it could not grow green and blossom any more His resolution was 
taken He told Antoma all, he put the alternatives before her — 
whether she would follow her betrothed and yield to his and the 
world's seductions, but with the certainty of dymg early, or whether 
she would spread round her father in his old days that joy and 
peace which had hitherto been unknown to him, and so secure a 
long Me She threw herself sobbmg into his arms, and he, kirar- 
ing the heartrending tnal that was before her, did not press for a 

^ Giambattista Martim, more commonly called Padre Martmi, of Bologna, 
formed an influential school of music there m the latter half of the 
eighteenth century He wrote vocal and mstrumental pieces for both the 
church and the theatre He was also a learned histonan of music He has 
the nqient of having discerned and encouraged the genius of Mozart when, 
% boy of fourteen, he visited B<^gna m 1770 > 
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more explicit declaration He talked the matter over with her 
betrothed, but, notwithstanding that the latter averred that no note 
should ever cross Antonia's lips, the Councillor was only too well 

aware that even B could not resist the temptation of heanng 

her sing, at any rate anas of his own composition And the world, 
the musical public, even though acquainted with the nature of the 
singer's afSiction, would certainly not relinquish its claims to hear 
her, for in cases where pleasure is concerned people of this class 

are very selfish and cruel The Councillor disappeared from F 

along with Antonia, and came to H B was in despair 

when he learned that they had gone He set out on their track, 

overtook them, and amved at H at the same time that they 

did ''Let me see him only once, and then die* " entreated 
Antoma "Die* die* " cried Krespel, wild with anger, an icy 
shudder running through him His daughter, the only creature in 
the wide world who had awakened m him the springs of unknown 
]oy, who alone had reconciled him to life, tore herself away from 
his heart, and he — he suffered the ternble trial to take place 

B sat down to the piano, Antoma sang, Krespel fiddled away 

memly, until the two red spots showed themselves on Antonia's 

cheeks Then he bade her stop, and as B was taking leave of 

his betrothed, she suddenly fell to the floor with a loud scream 
" I thought," continued Krespel m his narration, " I thought that 
she was, as I had anticipated, really dead, but as I had prepared 
myself for the worst, my calmness did not leave me, nor my self- 

command desert me I grasped B , who stood like a silly 

sheep in dismay, by the shoulders, and said (here the Councillor 
fell into his singing tone), ' Now that you, my estimable pianoforte- 
player, have, as you wished and desired, really murdered your 
betrothed, you may quietly take your departure, at least have the 
goodness to make yourself scarce before I run my bnght hanger 
through your heart My daughter, who, as you see, is rather 
pale, could very well do with some colour from your precious blood 
Make haste and run, for I might also hurl a nimble kmfe or two 
after you ' I must, I suppose, have looked rather fornudable as I 
uttered these words, for, with a cry of the greatest terror, B— — 
tore himself loose from my grasp, rushed out of the room, and 
down the steps " Directly after B was gone, when the Coun- 

cillor tried to lift up his daughter, who lay unconscious on the floor, 
she opened her eyes with a deep sigh, but soon closed them again 
as if about to die Then Krespel's gnef found vent aloud, and 
would not be comforted The doctor, whom the old housekeeper 
had called in, pronounced Antoma's case a somewhat senous but 
by no means dangerous attack, and she did indeed recover more 
quickly than her father had dared to hope She now clung to him 
with tihe most confiding childlike affection, she entered mto his 
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favounte hobbies — ^into his mad schemes and whims She helped 
him take old violins to pieces and glue new ones together I 
won’t sing again any more, but live for you,” she often said, 
sweetly smihng upon him, after she had been asked to sing and 
had refused Such appeals, however, the Councilloi was anxious 
to spare her as much as possible, therefore it was that he was 
unwilhng to take her into society, and solicitously shunned all 
music He well understood how painful it must be for her to 
forgo altogether the exercise of that art which she had brought to 
such a pitch of perfection When the Councillor bought the won- 
derful violin that he had buried with Antonia, and was about to 
take it to pieces, she met him with such sadness in her face and 
softly breathed the petition, ” Whatf this as welP ” By some 
power, which he could not explain, he felt impelled to leave this 
particular instrument unbroken, and to play upon it Scarcely 
had he drawn the first few notes from it than Antoma cned aloud 
with joy, ” Why, that’s me* — ^now I shall sing again ” And, m 
truth, there was something remarkably stnking about the dear, 
silvery, beU-hke tones of the violin, they seemed to have been 
engendered in the human soul Krespel’s heart was deeply moved, 
he played, too, better than ever As he ran up and down the 
scale, playing bold passages with consummate power and ex- 
pression, she dapped her hands together and cried with delight, 
” I did that well* I did that well* 

From this time onwards her life was filled with peace and cheer- 
fulness She often said to the Councillor, ” I should hke to sing 
something, father ” Then Krespel would take his viohn down 
from the wall and play her most beautiful songs, and her heart was 

right glad and happy Shortly before my amval in H the 

Councillor fancied one night that he heard somebody playing the 
piano in the adjoining room, and he soon made out distinctly that 

B was flounshmg on the instrument m his usual style He 

wished to get up, but felt himself held down as if by a dead weight, 
and lying as if fettered m iron bonds, he was utterly unable to 
move an inch Then Antonia’s voice was heard singing low and 
soft, soon, however, it began to rise and rise in volume until it 
became an ear-splitting fortissimo, and at length she passed over 

into a powerfully impressive song which B had once composed 

for her in the devotional style of the old masters ICrespel described 
his condition as being incomprehensible, for terrible anguish ms 
mingled with a dehght he had never experienced before All at 
once he was surrounded by a dazzling brightness, in which he 

beheld B and Antonia locked in a close embrace, and gazing 

at each other in a rapture of ecstasy The music of the song and 
of the pianoforte accompanjnng it went on without any visible 
signs that Antoma sang or that B touched the instrument 
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Then the Counallor fell into a sort of dead faint, whilst the images 
vamshed away On awakemng he still felt the ternble anguish of 
his dream He rushed into Antoma's room She lay on the sofa, 
her eyes closed, a sweet angehc smile on her face, her hands 
devoutly folded, and lookmg as if asleep and dreaming of the joys 
and raptures of heaven But she was — dead 



DE LA MOTTE FOUQUfi 

1777-1843 

THE FIELD OF TERROR 

It happened that some little time before the Peace of Westphalia 
there assembled at the foot of the Riesenberg, in a beautiful part 
of the country of Silesia, a number of persons who were the rela- 
tions, and had lately succeeded to the property, of an opulent, 
deceased farmer This man had died without children, and had 
left several farms and fields scattered about that fertile country, and 
his heirs were now met together to divide the inheritance 

For this purpose they had assembled m a bam m one of the 
pnncipal villages, and they found no difficulty among themselves 
as to the allotment of every part of the estate, except with regard to 
a particular field which was known by the name of the Haunted 
Field, m consequence of the wonderful stones that were told 
respecting it 

This field was now entirely overgrown with wild flowers and 
weeds, which nevertheless from their strong growth betokened at 
the same time the excellent nature of the land, and its desolate and 
neglected condition For many years had now passed since it had 
been disturbed by the ploughshare, or received the seed from the 
hands of the industrious husbandman, as it was related that no 
sooner had the ploughman at any time entered within its bounds 
fliau the oxen became frantic under the yoke, and ran off in 
affright, and that the ploughman and the seedsman, struck with the 
like panic, would fly in dismay, affirming that some supernatural 
beings, under pretence of assisting them in their labours, ap- 
proached them with such hideous aspects that no one could look 
on them and keep their senses 

The question now arose to whom this Haunted Field should be 
allotted Every one felt an insurmountable objection to it bnnself , 
but thought his neighbour might perhaps manage it, and, as fe ihe 
way of the world, was desirous of shiftmg the burden off his own 
shoulders They could, however, come to no agreement, and it was 
now late in the evening and tune to depart when one of them 
proposed an expedient which he hoped would satisfy all pirties 
We are bound,'' he said, agreeably to the tester's wdl, to 
beetow a legacy on his poor cousin who dwefis in this village* The 
i 97 *«^ 137 
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maiden is, to be sure, only very distantly related to the departed, 
yet she is virtuous and frugal, and well deserving of a good hus- 
band, and goes by the name of ' the pretty Sabine ’ Now I pro- 
pose that we present this maiden with the Haunted Field, and we 
shall m that way discharge the wishes of our lamented relation, 
and it may perhaps prove a rich dowry to her if she can find a 
husband that will venture to cultivate it 
They were all delighted at this proposal, and immediately 
dispatched one of their number to communicate to the cousin the 
intelligence of their bounty 

It was about the same time m the evening that Sabine heard, in 
the twihght, a gentle tap at her cottage window, and on asking who 
knocked, was answered by a voice, at the first sound of which the 
rustic bolt was drawn back and the little window thrown open 
It was the brave young Fredenck whom she had been long expect- 
ing, and who, being bom as poor as herself, had for the last ten 
years devoted himself to the wars in order to win some little sub- 
sistence to compass his mamage with the pretty Sabine, whose kind 
heart was all his own 

It was a delightful picture to see Sabine leaning out of her wired 
lattice with tears of joy starting in her beautiful eyes, and the brave 
young Fredenck looking up to her and proffering her his faith 
Ah^ Fredenck,'' she said, God be praised, thou art returned 
safe, this has been my constant prayer morn and evening, and tell 
me, Fredenck, have you made your fortune in the campaign^ " 
Fortunes are not so soon won," said Fredenck, shaking his 
head and smiling, " and pnzes do not fall to every one However, 

I am better off than when I departed, and if you have a bold heart 
I think you may venture to marry " 

" Ah^ " sighed Sabine, " thou kind-hearted Fredenck, to take 
a poor naked orphan for better or worse " 

" Nay," said Fredenck, " give me but one fnendly yes, and 
promise to be mine, and I will warrant we shall thnve and live like 
pnnces " 

" And hast thou got thy discharge and art no longer a soldier? " 
Fredenck, looking into the knapsack that held his treasures, 
brought out a silver medal, which he reached to Sabine, and as she 
received it, the light of the little lamp in her chamber fell on the 
piece There was a burst drum figured in an old-fashioned manner, 
and over it was wntten the words — " God be praised, the war is 
ended " 

" Perhaps," added Fredenck, helpmg her to decipher the medal, 
in truth it is not yet peace, but we shall have no more fightmg 
at present, and our colonel has discharged his men " 

^At tins intelligence Sabine held out her hand as a pledge of her 
affection to her lover, and mvited her betrothed to come into her 
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little chamber, where he seated himself down by her side and related 
how he had won his gold and silver m honourable battle, and m 
the open field, from a foreign officer of rank whom he had made 
pnsoner, and obtained the money as his ransom After an approv- 
ing smile conferred on her brave soldier, the mdustnous maiden took 
up her spindle, rejoicing that there was no ill-gotten gam belonging 
to either of them 

Just at this moment the cousin arrived to commumcate the mes- 
sage entrusted to him Sabine, with maidenly blushes, presented 
to him the stranger as her intended husband, and the cousin added 
“ This IS well* I am arrived just in time, for if your betrothed 
has not brought back a fortune from the wars, this will be a wel- 
come gift, which I am directed to present to you in the name of 
your relations, as it was the will of the testator that you should be 
remembered in some way or other 
Fredenck was too much offended at the boasting manner in which 
this communication was made to testify any joy on the occasion 
But Sabine, in a humble manner, thanked God for His gracious 
dispensation, and ignorant of the evil motives of mankind, she, 
with a joyful heart, bowed her head m token of her great satis- 
faction 

But when she heard that the Haunted Field was assigned to her 
as her portion, and in satisfaction of her just claims, the sordid 
behaviour of her relations struck her to the soul, and she could not 
lestram her tears at the gnevous disappointment 
The cousin, with a mahcious smile, said he was gneved to find she 
thought herself wronged, as it was in fact a much larger share of 
the mheiitance than really of right belonged to her And, thus 
speaking, he was taking his departure, but Frederick interrupted 
him, and addressing him in a cool and deliberate manner 

'' Sir," said he, I see you are disposed to make a jest of this 
matter, and that you have all conspired together not to give my 
young bnde a single farthing But we will accept your present in 
God's name, in the hope that, in the hands of a brave and active 
soldier, the Haunted Field may be a better bargain than a parcel 
of covetous, envious old relations wish it to be " 

The cousin, abashed at the presence of the bold young 
returned no answer, and made the best of his way back The 
bridegroom then kissed the tears from the eyes of his young bnde,^ 
and hastened away to the priest to arrange matters for themarnage 
After the lapse of a few weeks Fredenck and Sabine became man 
and wife, and commenced their slender housekeeping The young 
man had expended the greater part of his gold and silver pieces 
m the purchase of a yoke of fine oxen, and in the buymg of seed 
^ lu Germany the appellations of Bnde and Bnd^room are attached to 
th^ respective parties on their betrothal* 
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and implements requisite for his husbandry, reserving no more than 
sufBLcient to support himself and his wife in the most frugal manner 
until they should be enriched by the next year's harvest 

As Frederick with his oxen and plough now took his departure 
for the field, he looked back and smiled at his good Sabine, saying 
that he was now about to lay out his gold, and that next year he 
should have it all back, and to spare Sabine looked anxiously 
after him, wishing in her own heart that he might return home m 
safety 

And home truly he came, and that, too, before the nnging of the 
curfew, but by no means so full of^cheer as when he set out joy- 
fully singing in the morning He was himself dragging along the 
plough, which was battered and broken, and was at the same time 
leading one of his oxen lame and wounded along with him, and 
himself bleeding on the shoulders and head Still, his soldier-hke 
courage did not fail him, and calhng on his wife with a cheerful 
countenance 

Prepare for salting," he said, " for this goblin in the Haxmted 
Field has provided us with an abundance of beef This ox that I 
have brought back with me has run mad, and injured himself so 
much that he will not be fit for any further work The other ran 
off to the mountain, and there I saw him plunge from a steep rock 
into the nver below, where I fancy he now lies at the bottom " 

" Oh^ these cousins, these wicked cousins* " cried Sabine, weep- 
ing, " already has their accursed present robbed thee of thy hard- 
earned gold, and, what is more, thou art thyself hurt and bleeding, 
my brave young soldier * " 

" My hurt is of no consequence,'' said Fredenck, " it was but 
the oxen that crushed me between them when they ran mad, and 
I endeavoured to stop them but it matters not gnevmg, and in 
the morning I will start afresh " 

Sabine was now so temfied at what had happened that she 
endeavoured to dissuade her husband from any further attempt at 
cultivating the unlucky field But he declared m reply that the field 
should have no rest as long as he lived, and " land that one cannot 
plough one must delve," said he, " and I think this goblin will not 
fnghten a good steady soldier in the way he does a poor brute 
ammal " 

He then slaughtered the wounded beast and cut him up, and the 
next morning, as soon as Sabine was ready to begin salting the 
meat, Fredenck was again on his way to the Haunted Field, and 
departed with his pickaxe and his spade, with as good a heart as 
<m die mommg before he had set out with his good yoke of oxen 
tod his new shining plough. 

He returned from his work m the evening as on the previous day 
He looked pale and weaned, but was m good ^mts 
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" This IS rather hard work,” said he, laughing, ” for there comes 
a lubberly goblin, first on this side, then on that, bantering me 
with his foolish talk and tncks, but he seemed to wonder at last 
that I took no heed of him, and from that I begin to get fresh 
courage Besides, what has an industrious man to fear that goes 
straight forward and minds his work^ ” 

Many days now passed away in the same manner The brave 
Frederick continued unweaned, delving and sowing and destrojong 
the weeds And he had now cultivated a good portion of the 
Haunted Field by the aid of his spade alone, for he never relaxed 
in his exertions, and his land began to promise a crop, if not very 
nch, still a handsome return for his trouble, and he now cut his 
com and earned it all home himself, for his land was yet too poor 
to afford him reapers to help him, and he would not let Sabine 
venture into the field, more particularly as he was expectmg her 
soon to present him with an infant The child was bom, and in 
three years two more came, and so hfe went on without any 
remarkable occurrence 

By hard striving and industiy he compelled the Haunted Field to 
yield him one crop after another, and thus, like an honest man, 
redeemed his word to Sabme, ^at he would find sufficient to 
support her 

It happened one evening at harvest time that Frederick had re- 
mained at work until near dark, when all at once he perceived at 
his side a strongly-built, swarthy-looking man like a collier, with 
a huge fumace-iron in his hand, who said to Frederick 

” What * are there no oxen left m the land that thou workest with 
thine own hands ^ Thou shouldst be a nch farmer if one may judge 
from the extent of thy land ” 

Frederick well knew who it was that thus addressed him, and 
did as people are accustomed to do on these occasions, that is, held 
his tongue and worked even the harder, and tned to turn his 
thoughts another way 

But the goblin did not on this occasion disappear as these beings 
commonly do when they are thus treated, in order to appear after- 
wards in a more hideous form, but agam addressed Fredenck, and 
said in a friendly tone 

'' Fnend, thou wrongest both me and thyself Answer me truly 
and sincerely, perhaps I may find a cure for thy misfortunes ” 

” Well, then, in God's name speak,” said Fredenck, ” and if 
there be mischief in thy words the blame be with thee ” 

Fredenck then rose from his work and related m a true manner 
to the collier all that had happened since he took possession of the 
field, nor did he conceal his hatred to the goblm, and how difficult 
it was, owing to his persecution, to work out a subsistence with 
his bare pickle and spade, and supjxirt h^ family. 
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The collier heard all with a serious countenance He then stood 
stdl for some time m a musing attitude, and at last spoke as follows 
‘‘ It seems, fnend, that thou knowest who I am, and that is com- 
mendable in thee, that thou hast not sacrihced the truth but 
spoken boldly out, notwithstanding thou hast so much cause to be 
angry with me, and to confess the truth thou hast indeed had too 
much reason But now, since I find thee a right honest churl, I 
will make thee an offer that will recompense thee for all that is 
past Thou must know, then, that when I have had my fill of 
sport in woods and mountains, I have a fancy to dwell in a com- 
tortable house, and live a sober and orderly life for some half-year 
or so How, now, if thou wert to engage me as thy servant for 
the next six months^ ” 

Now that is ill done,'' said Fiedenck, to banter an honest 
man in this way " 

“ No^ no^ " said the other, it is no banteimg — I am leally 
serious, thou shalt find me a truly hard-working drudge, and as long 
as I serve thee, no hobgoblin will venture to be seen m the Haunted 
Field, so that thou mayest work thy oxen there without mter- 
ruption " 

That I should like well," said Frederick, after some thought, 
" if I only knew whether thou wouldst keep thy word, and more- 
over if it is nght to deal with thee " 

" That you must settle yourself," said the stranger, " but my 
word will never be broken as long as the Riesenberg stands, and, 
moreover, I am not a mahcious-minded spint — ^somewhat sportive, 
and tricksy, and wild, but that is all " 

" Why, then," said Frederick, " thou must needs be the famous 
Rubezahli " 

" When thou thinkest so," said the collier, interrupting him, 
" learn that that powerful spmt will not allow of a name so 
ignominious, but calls himself the Monarch of the Hills " 

" That would be a droll affair," said Fredenck, laughing, " to 
have the King of the Hills for my serving-man " 

" Thou mayest call me Waldmann, then," answered the other 
Fredenck now stood considenng for a considerable tme, and at 
last said, " Well^ so be it — I don't think I do wrong in engaging 
thee, I have often observed that people employ irrational animals 
to turn the spit and do other household offices, why not a goblin’ " 
The collier uttered a hearty laugh, and said, " Now such an 
offer was never made by any of my kmd before But that I heed 
3^0^ — ^tis my humour, and so 'tis a bargain, my honoured master* " 
Frederick, however, made it a condition that his new servant 
^ould on no account whatever discover to Sabine or the children 
that he had lived m the Haunted Field, or in the old caverns of 
the Riesenberg, nor at any time play any gobhn tncks about the 
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house or farm Waldmann pledged his word to all this, so the 
matter was concluded, and home they both went together m a 
friendly mood 

Sabine was not a little surpnsed at this addition to their house- 
hold, and could scarcely look upon the swarthy gigantic servant 
without fear The children were at first so much alarmed that they 
would not venture out of doors when he was at work in the garden 
or in the croft, but his quiet and good-natured and fnendly be- 
haviour soon reconciled all the household, and if he now and then 
had a frolicsome fit, and chased the dog and the fowls, they thought 
it only sportiveness and good-humour, and a single word from the 
master was sufficient to bung him back into his usual bounds 

Fredenck, now relying on the promise of the spirit of the moun- 
tain, inconsiderately expended his long-treasured gold m the pur- 
chase of two fine new oxen, and again went joyfully forth to his 
field with his plough newly repaired Sabine looked after him 
anxiously, and anxiously awaited his return at night, feanng that 
he might agam have all his prospects blighted, and be worse hurt 
himself than on the former occasion But with the curfew, home 
came Fredenck, singing through the village, driving before him 
his yoke of fine oxen, and kissed in great glee his wife and children, 
and shook his servant kindly by the hand 

Waldmann also often took out the oxen to plough, while Fredenck 
laboured in the garden or in the barn The greater part of the 
Haunted Field was now cultivated, and everythmg went on pros- 
perously, to the surpnse of all the inhabitants of the village, and to 
the chagrin of the envious relations 

The harvest was now finished, and winter approaching, when 
Fredenck went one day with his team to gather wood for the hearth 
and the oven It so happened, too, that Sabine was at the same 
time called away to see a poor widow in the neighbourhood who lay 
ill of a fever, and whom she was accustomed to befnend to the best 
of her means She knew not well what to do with her children, 
but Waldmann desired her to leave them in his care, and as she 
knew that they were always amused with his tales she did so, and 
departed on her pious errand 

In about an hour's time from this, Fredenck returned home from 
the forest He placed his waggon in the shed, and put his oxen 
m their stalls, and was cheerfully turning his steps to the house to 
warm his benumbed hmbs at the fire, when the piercing cnes of his 
children suddenly alarmed his ears He rushed into the house, 
burst open the kitchen door, and there found all the children shnek- 
ing, and pushed together behind the oven, and Waldmann madly 
laughing and leaping about, makmg hideous faces, and his hair all 
in fire and flames 

What's to be done here^ " ^id the master m an angry tone 
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The fire was instantly extinguished on Waldmann's head, and he 
stood m a humble posture before his master, excusmg himself by 
saying that he was only amusmg the children But the children 
ran cr3nng to their father, and told him that he had terrified them 
with frightful faces, and ran to them now with a ram's head and 
now a dog's “ 'Tis enough," said Frederick to him, " depart, 
friend — ^we dwell no longer under the same roof " 

And he therewith took him by the arm, and pushed him out of 
the house and beyond the garden, telling the children to remain 
qmet in the chamber and not temfy themselves any more, as their 
father was now come and they were as safe as in Abraham's bosom 
The strange servant made no resistance, but as he now stood beside 
Fredenck on the wintry ground he said laughing, " Hear* master* 
suppose we stake a fresh bargam I have, I confess, made a great 
disfrirbance, but it shall not happen again, I fell unfortunately into 
a fit of my old humour " 

'' For your own pleasure," said Fredenck, " but you might have 
terrified my children out of their senses There is an end of our 
contract " 

'' My half-year is not yet expired," said Waldmann, arguing, 
and I insist on going back to die house " 

" Thou shalt not again touch my threshold," said Frederick, 
" thou hast broken the contract by playing thy accursed pranks, 
but I will pay thee thy full wages— there they are— take them and 
depart " ^ 

My full wages," said the goblin with a contemptuous laugh, 
“ hast thou then forgotten my treasures m the mountains^ " 

" 'Tis more on my account than thine," said Fredenck, I 
don't wish to remain m any one's debt " And with that he forced 
the money into Waldmann's pocket 
" And what will become of the Haunted Field? " said Wald- 
mann, with an angry look 

" What God wills," said Fredenck I would rather lose fifty 
fields than that you should injure one hair of my children's heads 
Away with thee, or I shall serve thee m a manner thou wilt not 
like " 

"Softly," said the gobhn, " when spirits such as I assume a 
man's form it is generally a strong one, and thou mightest perhaps 
come the worst off in such a contest, and then God be merciful to 
thee* " 

" That He has ever been, and has given me a good strength of 
arm as thou shalt find Back to thy mountams, thou odious brute 
— I warn thee for the last time " 

Oi ih^ the gobhn attacked Fredenck m a funous maimer, and 
an obstinate contest ensued They wrestled and threw each other 
Withotfr the victory being decided for the one or liie other, until at 
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last Frederick by a masterly stroke brought his opponent to the 
ground, and kneeling on his breast he began to beat him with his 
fists, exclaiming, I'll teach thee how to attack thy master, thou 
accursed mountain spirit^ " 

Rubezahl, however, laughed so heartily at this, that Fredenck, 
thinking that he was mocking him, repeated his blows with renewed 
vigour, until the goblin at last cried out, Enough, enough’ I 
was not laughing at thee, but at myself, and cry mercy’ '' 

That's another matter," said Fredenck, " nse then " And he 
helped him up on his legs 

" I have had a sufficient tnal of human life," said the spint, 
laughing, " none of my kind, I think, ever earned the sport so 
far But hark > fnend, thou must nevertheless allow I made a brave 
resistance, for thou knowest I could easily have called a host of 
mountain spints to my aid had I so pleased Truly I am almost 
killed with laughing " 

Fredenck stood regarding the merry Rubezahl, and said, " You 
will, I fancy, bear me a grudge, and send me ill-luck not only in 
the Haunted Field, but in other matters, but still I cannot repent 
of what I have done I have only exercised my ]ust authonly and 
protected my children Were it to happen agam I should treat thee 
m the same way " 

No, no," said Rubezahl, " do not give yourself that trouble— 
I have had enough for this time But listen to my words — ^go on 
working thy Haunted Field, and I promise thee not the shadow of 
a goblin shah henceforth be seen in it as long as the Riesenberg 
stands, and so farewell and prosper, my honest strong-fisted 
master " 

And on this, with a familiar nod, he disappeared, and Fredenck, 
dunng the remainder of his life, never saw him agam But 
Rubezahl kept his word to the full and more 

An unheard-of prosperity began to mamfest itself m all the affiurs 
of Fredenck, and he became m a short time the nchest farmer in 
the village And when the children played in the Haunted Field, 
which both they and Sabine now walked in without fear, they would 
often relate how the good Waldmann had appeared to them and 
told them humorous tales, and how they found choice confec- 
tionanes, or beautiful carved toys, or golden ducats in their pockets 
on Iheir return home 
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TOM THUMB 

There was once a poor woodman sitting by the fire in his cottage, 
and his wife sat by his side spinnmg 

How lonely it is," said he, " for you and me to sit here by 
ourselves without any children to play about and amuse us, while 
other people seem so happy and merry with their children* '' 

" What you say is very true," said his wife, sighing and turning 
round her wheel, " how happy should I be if I had but one child* 
and if it were ever so sm^, nay, if it were no bigger than my 
thumb, I should be very happy, and love it dearly " 

Now it came to pass that tins good woman’s wish was fulfilled 
just as she desired, for some time afterwards, she had a little boy 
who was quite healthy and strong, but not much bigger than my 
thumb 

So they said, " Well, we cannot say we have not got what we 
wished for, and, little as he is, we will love him dearly ", and they 
called him Tom Thumb 

They gave him plenty of food, yet he never grew bigger, but 
remained just the same size as when he was bom, still his eyes were 
sharp and sparklmg, and he soon showed himself to be a clever 
little fellow, who always knew well what he was about 
One day, as the woodman was getting ready to go into the wood 
to cut fuel, he said, " I wish I had some one to bnng the cart after 
me, for I want to make haste " 

" O father * " cried Tom, " I will take care of that, the cart shall 
be in the wood by the time you want it " 

Then the woodman laughed and said, " How can that be? You 
cannot reach up to the horse’s bndle " 

" Never mind that, father," said Tom, " if my mother will only 
harness the horse, I will get into his ear, and tell him which way 
to go " 

When the time came, the mother harnessed the horse to the cart 
and put Tom mto his ear, and as he sat there, the little man told 
the beast how to go, crying out, Go on* " and " Stop* " as he 
wanted, so the horse went on just as if the woodman had dnven it 
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himself into the wood It happened that, as the horse was going 
a little too fast, and Tom was calling out, Gently* gently* two 
strangers came up 

“ What an odd thing that is* said one, there is a cart going 
along, and I hear a carter talking to the horse, but can see no one " 
That IS strange,'" said the other, let us follow the cart and 
see where it goes " 

So they went on into the wood, till at last they came to the place 
where the woodman was 

Then Tom Thumb, seeing his father, cried out, See, father, 
here I am with the cart, all right and safe, now take me down " 

So his father took hold of the horse with one hand, and with the 
other took his son out of the ear, then he put him down upon a 
straw, where he sat as merry as you please 

The two strangers were all this time looking on, and did not know 
what to say for wonder At last one look the other aside and said. 

That little urchin will make our fortune if we can get him, and 
carry him about from town to town as a show wS must buy him " 

So they went to the woodman and asked him what he would take 
for the little man He will be better off," said they, " with us 
than with you " 

" I won't sell him at all," said the father, " my own flesh and 
blood is dearer to me than all the silver and gold m the world " 

But Tom, hearing of the bargain they wished to make, crept up 
his father's coat to his shoulder, and whispered in his ear, " Take 
the money, father, and let them have me. I'll soon come back to 
you " 

So the woodman at last agreed to sell Tom to the strangers for a 
large piece of gold 

" Where do you like to sit^ " said one of them 

" Oh, put me on the nm of your hat, that will be a nice gallery 
for me, I can walk about there, and see the country as we go 
along " 

So they did as he wished, and when Tom had taken leave of his 
father, they took him away with them They journeyed on till it 
began to be dusky, and then the little man said, '^Let me get down, 
I'm tired " 

So the man took off his hat and set him down on a clod of earth 
m a ploughed field by the side of the road But Tqm ran about 
amongst flie furrows, and at last shpped into an old mouse-hole. 

" Good-mght, masters," said he, " I’m off! Mind and look 
sharp after me the next time " 

They ran directly to the place, and poked the ends of their sticks 
into the mouse-hole, but all in vain Tom only crawled farther and 
farther m, and at last it became quite dark, so that they were 
obhged to go their way without ther prize, as sulky as you please 
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When Tom found they were gone, he came out of his hiding- 
place What dangerous walking it is/' said he, '' in this ploughed 
field* If I were to fall from one of these great clods, I should 
certainly break my neck " 

At last, by good luck, he found a large empty snail-shell This 
is lucky," said he, "I can sleep here very well," and in he crept 
Just as he was falling asleep he heard two men passing, and one 
said to the other, " How shall we manage to steal that nch parson's 
silver and gold^ " 

" m teU you," cried Tom 

" What noise was that^ " said the thief, fnghtened " I am 
sure I heard some one speak " 

They stood still listening, and Tom said, " Take me with you, 
and I'll soon show you how to get the parson's money " 

" But where are you^ " said they 

" Look about on the ground," answered he, " and listen where 
the sound comes from " 

At last the thieves found him out, and lifted him in their hands 
" You htde urchm * " said they, " what can you do for us^ " 

" Why, I can get between the non wmdow-bars of the parson's 
house and throw out whatever you want " 

" That's a good thought," said the thieves, " come along, we 
shall see what you can do " 

When they came to the parson's house, Tom slipped through the 
window-bars into the room, and then called out as loud as he could 
bawl, " Will you have all that is here> " 

At this the thieves were fnghtened, and said, " Softly, softly* 
Speak low, that you may not awaken anybody " 

But Tom pretended not to understand them, and bawled out 
again, " How much will you have^ Shall I throw it all out^ " 
Now the cook lay m the next room, and heanng a noise she 
raised herself in her bed and listened Meantime the thieves were 
fnghtened, and ran off to a httle distance, but at last they plucked 
up courage and said, " The httle urchm is only trying to make a 
fool of us " 

So they came back and whispered softly to him, sa3nng, " Now 
let us have no more of your jokes, but throw out some of the 
money/’ 

Then Tom called out as loud as he could, " Veiy well hold your 
hands, here it comes " 

The cook heard this quite plam, so she sprang out of bed and 
ran to open the door The thieves ran off as if a wolf was at their 
tails; and the maid, having groped about and found nothing, went 
away for a light 

By time she returned, Tom had slipped into the barn, and 
when the cook had looked about and searched every hole and 
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corner, and found nobody, she went to bed, thinking she must have 
been dreaming with her eyes open The little man crawled about 
m the hay-loft, and at last found a glorious place to finish his night's 
rest in, so he laid himself down, meaning to sleep till daylight, and 
then find his way home to his father and mother 
But alas^ how cruelly was he disappointed* what crosses and 
sorrows happen m this world * The cook got up early before day- 
break to feed the cows she went straight to the hay-loft, and 
carried away a large bundle of hay with the little man m the middle 
of it fast asleep He still, however, slept on, and did not awake till 
he found himself in the mouth of the cow, who had taken him up 
with a mouthful of hay Good lack-a-day* " said he How 
did I manage to tumble into the miU^ " 

But he soon found out where he really was, and was obliged to 
have all his wits about him m order that he might not get between 
the cow's teeth and so be crushed to death At last down he went 
into her stomach " It is rather dark here," said he, " they forgot 
to build windows in this room to let the sun m, a candle would be 
no bad thing " 

Though he made the best of his bad luck, he did not like his 
quarters at all, and the worst of it was, that more and more hay 
was always coming down, and the space m which he was became 
smaller and smaller At last he cned out as loud as he could, 

* * Don't bnng me any more hay * Don't brmg me any more hay * ' ' 
The maid happened to be }ust then milking the cow, and heanng 
someone speak and seeing nobody, and yet being quite sure it was 
the same voice that she had heard in the night, she was so frightened 
that she fell off her stool and overset the milk-pail She ran off as 
fast as she could to her master the parson, and said, " Sir, sir, the 
cow IS talking* " 

But the parson said, " Woman, thou art surely mad* " How- 
ever, he went with her into the cow-house to see what was the 
matter Scarcely had they set their foot on the threshold when Tom 
called out, " Don't bnng me any more hay* " 

Then the parson himself was fnghtened, and thinking the cow 
was surely bewitched, ordered that she should be killed directly 
So the cow was killed, and the stomach, in which Tom lay, was 
thrown out upon a dunghill 

Tom soon set to work to get out, which was not a very easy task, 
but at last, ]ust as he made room to get his head out, a new mis- 
fortune befell him a hungry wolf sprang out, and swallowed the 
whole stomach, with Tom in it, at a smgle gulp, and ran away 
Tom, however, was not disheartened, and thinking the wolf 
would not dislike having a chat with him as he was gomg along, he 
called out, " My good fnend, I can show you a famous treat 
" Where's that> " said the wolf 
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“ In such and such a house,” said Tom, descnbing his father’s 
house, " you can crawl through the dram mto the kitchen, and 
there you will find cakes, ham, beef, and eveiythmg your heart can 
desire ” 

The wolf did not want to be asked twice, so that very mght he 
went to the house and crawled through the dram mto the kitchen, 
and ate and drank there to his heart’s content As soon as he was 
satisfied, he wanted to get away, but he had eaten so much that he 
could not get out the same way that he came m This was ]ust 
what Tom had reckoned upon, and he now began to set up a great 
shout, making all the noise he could 

” Will you be qmet? ” said the wolf ” you’ll awaken every- 
body m the house ” 

” What’s that to me? ” said the little man " you have had 
your frohc, now I’ve a nund to be merry myself ”, and he began 
again smgmg and shouting as loud as he could 

The woodman and his wife, bemg awakened by the noise, peeped 
through a crack in the door, but when they saw that the wolf was 
there, you may well suppose that they were tembly fnghtened, and 
the woodman ran for his axe, and gave his wife a scythe “ Now 
do you stay behind,” said the woodman, " and when I have 
knocked him on the head, do you np up his belly for him with the 
scythe ” 

Tom heard all this, and said, ” Father, father' I am here, the 
wolf has swallowed me ”, and his father said, " Heaven be praised ' 
we have found our dear child again,” and he told his wife not to 
use the sc^e, for fear she should hurt him 

Then he aimed a great blow, and struck the wolf on the head, 
and killed him on the spot, and when he was dead they cut open his 
body and set Tommy free 

“Ah' ” said the father, ” what fears we have had for you' ” 

“ Yes, father,” answered he “ I have travelled all over the 
world smce we parted, m one way or other, and now I am very 
gkd to get fresh air agam ” 

Why, where have you been? ” said his father 

” I have been m a mouse-hole, m a snail-shell, down a cow’s 
throat, and in the wolf’s beUy, and yet here I am agam, safe and 
sound ” 

" Well,” said they, ” we will not sell you again for all the 
nches m the world ” 

So they hugged and kissed then dear httle son, and gave him 
plenty to eat and dnnk, and fetched new clothes for him, for his 
old ones were quite spoiled on his journey 
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THE TWELVE DANCING 
PRINCESSES 


There was once a king who had twelve lovely daughters They 
slept in twelve beds all m one room, and when they went to bed 
the doors were shut and locked up, but eveiy morning their shoes 
were found to be quite worn through, as if they had been danced 
m all night, and yet nobody could find how it happened, or where 
they had been 

Then the kmg made it known to all the land, that if any person 
could discover the secret, and find out where it was that the pnn- 
cesses danced at night, he should have the one he liked best for his 
wife, and should be king after his death, but whoever tned and 
did not succeed after three days and nights should be put to death 

A king's son soon came He was well entertained, and in the 
evemng was taken to the chamber next to the one where the prin- 
cesses lay in their twelve beds There he was to sit and watch 
where they went to dance, and in order that nothing might pass 
without his heanng it, the door of his chamber was left open But 
the king's son soon fell asleep, and when he awoke in the mormng 
he found that the pnncesses had all been dancing, for the soles of 
their shoes were worn full of holes The same thing happened 
the second and third night, so the king ordered his head to be 
cut off After him came several others, but they had all the same 
luck, and all lost their lives in the same manner 

Now it chanced that an old soldier, who had been wounded in 
battle and could fight no longer, passed through the country where 
this king reigned, and as he was travelling through a wood, he met 
an old woman who asked him where he was gomg 

'' I hardly know where I am going, or what I shall do/' said 
the soldier, " but I think I should hke very well to find out where 
it IS that the pnncesses dance, and then in time I might be a king " 
Well* " said the old dame, that is no very hard task, only 
take care not to dnnk any of the wine which one of the pnncesses 
will bnng to you in the evening, and as soon as she leaves you, 
pretend to be fast asleep " 
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Then she gave him a cloak, and said 

'' As soon as you put that on you will become invisible, and you 
will then be able to follow the pnncesses wherever they go 

When the soldier heard all this good counsel, he determined to 
try his luck, so he went to the kmg and said he was willing to under- 
take the tnd He was as well received as the others had been, and 
the king ordered fine royal robes to be given him, and when the 
evemng came he was led to the outward chamber Just as he was 
going to he down, the eldest of the pnncesses brought him a cup of 
wine, but the soldier threw it all away secretly, taking care not to 
dnnk a drop 

Then he laid himself down on his bed, and in a little time began 
to snore very loud, as if he was fast asleep When the twelve 
pnncesses heard this they laughed heartily, and the eldest said 
** This fellow too might have done a wiser thing than lose his hfe 
m this way ^ 

Then they rose up and opened their drawers and boxes, and took 
out all their fine clothes, and dressed themselves at the glass, and 
skipped about as if they were eager to begin dancing 

But the youngest said, I don’t know how it is, while you are 
so happy I feel very uneasy, I am sure some mischance will befall 
us ” 

You simpleton,” said the eldest, “ you are always afraid, have 
you forgotten how many kings’ sons have already watched us in 
vain^ And as for this soldier, even if I had not given him his 
sleeping-draught he would have slept soundly enough ” 

WTien they were all ready they went and looked at the soldier; 
but he snored on and did not stir hand or foot, so they thought 
they were quite safe, and the eldest went up to her own bed and 
clapped her hands, and the bed sank mto the floor and a trap-door 
flew open The soldier saw them going down through the trap- 
door one after another, the eldest leading the way, and thinking he 
had no time to lose he jumped up and followed them but in the 
middle of the stairs he trod on the gown of the youngest princess, 
and she cned out to her sisters 

” All is not right, some one took hold of my gown ” 

You silly creature,” said the eldest, ” it is nothing but a nail 
m the wall ” 

Then down they all went, and at the bottom they found them- 
selves m a most delightful grove of trees, and the leaves were all of 
^ver, and glittered and sparkled beautifully The soldier wished 
to take away some token of the place, so he broke off a little branch, 
and there came a loud noise from the tree Then the youngest 
daughter said again 

” I am sure all is not nght, did you not hear that noise? That 
never happened before ” 
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But the eldest said, " It is only our princes who are shouting for 
joy at our approach '' 

They then came to another grove of trees, where all the leaves 
were of gold, and afterwards to a third, where the leaves were all 
diamonds And the soldier broke a branch from each, and every 
time there was a loud noise, which made the youngest sister tremble 
with fear, but the eldest still said it was only the princes who were 
crying for joy So they went on till they came to a great lake, 
and at the side of the lake there lay twelve little boats with twelve 
handsome princes in them, who seemed to be waitmg there for the 
princesses 

One of the pnncesses went into each boat, and the soldier stepped 
into the same boat with the youngest As they were rowing over 
the lake, the prince who was in the boat with the youngest princess 
and the soldier said 

I do not know why it is, but though I am rowing with all my 
might, we do not get on so fast as usual, and I am quite bred, the 
boat seems very heavy to-day 

It IS only the heat of the weather,'' said the princess, I feel 
it very warm too " 

On the other side of the lake stood a fine illuminated castle, from 
which came the merry music of horns and trumpets There they 
all landed, and went into the castle, and each pnnce danced with 
his princess, while the soldier, who was all &e while invisible, 
danced with them too, and when any of the pnncesses had a cup 
of wine set by her, he drank it all up, so that when she put the 
cup to her mouth it was empty 

At this, too, the youngest sister was tembly frightened, but the 
eldest always silenced her They danced on till three o'clock m 
the morning, and then all their shoes were worn out, so that they 
were obhged to leave off The prmces rowed them back again over 
the lake, but this time the soldier placed himself in the boat with 
the eldest pnncess, and on the opposite shore they took leave of 
each other, the pnncesses promising to come again the next night 

When they came to the stairs, the soldier ran on before the pnn- 
cesses and laid himself down, and as the twelve sisters slowly came 
up, very much tired, they heard him snonng in his bed, so they 
said, Now alt is quite safe ", then they undressed themselves, 
put away their fine clothes, pulled off their shoes, and went to bed 

In the morning the soldier said nothing about what had hap- 
pened, but determined to see more of this strange adventure, and 
went again the second and third night, and everything happened 
just as before, the pnncesses danced each time tiH their shoes were 
worn to pieces, and then returned home However, on the third 
night the soldier earned away one of the gold cups as a token of 
where he had bean 
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As soon as the time came when he was to declare the secret, he 
was taken before the king with the three branches and the golden 
:up, and the twelve princesses stood hstening behind the door to 
aear what he would say And when the king asked him, Where 
io my twelve daughters dance at night ^ '' he answered, '' With 
Lwelve pnnces in a castle underground " 

And then he told the king all that had happened, and showed 
bam the three branches and the golden cup which he had brought 
With him Then the king called for the princesses, and asked them 
whether what the soldier said was true, and when they saw that 
they were discovered, and that it was of no use to deny what had 
happened, they confessed it all And the king asked the soldier 
which of them he would choose for his wife, and he answered 
I am not very young, so I think I will have the eldest '' 

And they were marned that very day, and the soldier was chosen 
to be the fang's heir 
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THE TURNIP 

There weie two brothers who were both soldiers, the one was nch, 
the other poor The poor man thought he would try to better him- 
self, so, pulhng off his red coat, he became a gardener, and dug his 
ground well, and sowed turnips 

When the seed came up, there was one plant bigger than all the 
rest, and it kept getting larger and larger, and seemed as if it would 
never cease growing, so that it might have been called the prince 
of turnips, for there never was such a one seen before, and never 
will again At last it was so big that it filled a cart, and two oxen 
could hardly draw it, and the gardener knew not what in the world 
to do with it, nor whether it would be a blessing or a curse to him 
One day he said to himself 

'' What shall I do with it^ If I sell it, it will bring no more than 
another, and for eating, the httle turnips are better than this, the 
best thing perhaps is to carry it and give it to the king as a mark 
of respect '' 

Then he yoked his oxen, and drew the turnip to the court, and 
gave it to the king 

What a wonderful thing ’ " said the king I have seen many 
strange things, but such a monster as this I never saw Where did 
you get the seed^ or is it only your good luck^ If so, you are a 
true child of fortune ” 

Ah, no^ '' answered the gardener, '' I am no child of fortune, 
I am a poor soldier, who never could get enough to hve upon, so I 
laid aside my red coat, and set to work, tilling the ground I 
have a brother, who is nch, and your majesty knows him well, and 
all the world knows him, but because I am poor, everybody forgets 
me 

The king then took pity on him, and said, You shall be poor 
no longer I will give you so much that you shall be even ncher 
than your brother " 

Then he gave him gold and lands and ilocks, and made him so 
nch that his brother's fortune could not at all be compared with his 

When the brother heard of all this, and how a turnip had made 
the gardener so nch, he envied him sorely, and bethought himself 
how he could contnve to get the same good fortune for himself 
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However, he determined to manage more cleverly than his brother, 
and got together a nch present of gold and fine horses for the king, 
and thought he must have a much larger gift in return for if his 
brother had received so much for only a turnip, what must his 
present be worths 

The king took the gift very graciously, and said he knew not 
what to give m return more valuable and wonderful than the great 
turmp, so the soldier was forced to put it into a cart and drag it 
home with him When he reached home he knew not upon whom 
to vent his rage and spite, and at length wicked thoughts came into 
his head, and he resolved to kill his brother 

So he hired some villains to murder him, and having shown them 
where to he m ambush, he went to his brother and said, Dear 
brother, I have found a hidden treasure, let us go and dig it up, 
and share it between us " 

The other had no suspicions of his roguery, so they went out 
together, and as they were travelling along, die murderers rushed 
out upon him, bound him, and were going to hang him on a 
tree 

But whilst they were getting all ready, they heard the tramphng 
of a horse at a distance, which so fnghtened them that they pushed 
their pnsoner neck and shoulders together into a sack, and swung 
him up by a cord to the tree, where they left him dangling, and 
ran away Meanwhile he worked and worked away, till he made 
a hole large enough to put out his head 

When the horseman came up he proved to be a student, a many 
fellow, who was journeying ^ong on his nag, and singing as he 
went As soon as the man in the sack saw him passing under the 
tree, he cned out, Good-mommg * good-moming to thee, my 
fnend^ 

The student looked about eveiywhere, and seeing no one, and 
not knowing where the voice came fixim, cned out 
Who cans me? '' 

Then the man m the tree answered 
Lift up thine eyes, for behold here I sit in the sack of wisdom, 
here have I, in a short time, learned great and wondrous thmgs 
Compared to this seat, all the learning of the schools is as empty 
air A little longer, and I shall know all that man can know, and 
shall come forth wiser than the wisest of mankind Here I discern 
the signs and motions of the heavens and the stars, the laws that 
control the winds, the number of the sands on the sea-shore, the 
heahng of the sick, the virtues of all simples, of birds, and of 
precious stones Wert thou but once here, my fnend, thou wouldst 
feel and^ own the power of knowledge 

student listened to ail this, and wondered much, at last he 

said^ 
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'' Blessed be the day and hour when I found you, cannot you 
contnve to let me into the sack for a httiie while ^ 

Then the other answered, as if veiy unwillingly, A httle space 
I may allow thee to sit here, if thou wilt reward me well and entreat 
me kindly, but thou must tarry yet an hour below, till I have 
learned some httle matters that are yet unknown to me '' 

So the student sat himself down and waited a while, but the time 
hung heavy upon him, and he begged earnestly that he might 
ascend forthwith, for his thirst of knowledge was great Then the 
other pretended to give way, and said 

“ Thou must let the sack of wisdom descend, by untying yonder 
cord, and then thou shalt enter " 

So the student let him down, opened the sack, and set him free. 

Now, then," cned he, " let me ascend quickly " 

As he began to put himself into the sack, heels first, Wait a 
while," said the gardener, " that is not the way '' 

Then he pushed him in head first, tied up the sack, and soon 
swung up the searcher after wisdom, danghng in the air 

" How is it with thee, fnend^ " said he, dost thou not feel 
that wisdom comes unto thee^ Rest there in peace till thou art 
a wiser man than thou wert " 

So saying, he trotted off on the student's nag, and left the poor 
fellow to gather wisdom till somebody should come and let him 
down 
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PEEWIT 

A POOR countryman whose name was Pee-wit lived with his wife 
m a very quiet way m the parish where he was bom One day, 
as he was ploughing with his two oxen in the field, he heard all 
on a sudden some one calhng out his name Turning round, he 
saw nothing but a bird that kept crying Pee-wit, Pee-wit * 

Now this poor bird is called a Pee-wit, and like the cuckoo always 
keeps crying out its own name 

But the countiyman thought it was mocking him, so he took up 
a huge stone and threw at it, the bird flew off safe and sound, but 
the stone fell upon the head of one of the oxen, and killed him on 
the spot 

** What IS to be done with the odd one^ thought Pee-wit to 
himself as he looked at the ox that was left, so without more ado 
he killed him too, skinned them both, and set out for the neigh- 
bounng town to sell the hides to the tanner for as much as he could 
get 

He soon found out where the tanner hved, and knocked at the 
door Before, however, the door was opened,, he saw through the 
window that the mistress of the house was hiding in an old chest a 
friend of hers, whom she seemed to wish no one should see By 
and by the door was opened 

What do you want^ " said the woman Then he told her that 
he wanted to sell his hides, and it came out that the tanner was 
not at home, and that no one there ever made bargains but himself 

The countryman said he would sell cheap, and did not mind 
giving his hides for the old chest in the comer, meaning the one he 
had seen the good woman's fnend get into Of course, the wife 
would not agree to this, and they went on talking the matter over 
so long that at last in came the taimei and asked what it was all 
about 

Pee-wit told him the whole story, and asked him whether he 
would give the old chest for the hides 

** To be sure I will," said he, and scolded his wife for saying nay 
to such a bargain, which she ought to have been glad to make if 
the countryman was wilhng 

Then up he took the chest on his shoulders, and all the good 
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woman could say mattered nothing, away it went into the country- 
man's cart and off he drove 

But when they had gone some way the young man within began 
to make himself heard, and to beg and pray to be let out 
Pee-wit, howevei, was not to be bought over, till at last after a 
long parley a thousand marks were bid and taken, the money was 
paid, and at the pnce the poor fellow was set free, and went about 
his business 

Then Pee-wit went home very happy, and built a new house and 
seemed so nch that his neighbours wondered, and said, “ Pee-wit 
must have been where the golden snow falls " So they took him 
before the next Justice of the Peace, to give an account of himself, 
and show that he came honestly by his wealth, and then he told 
them that he had sold his hides for one thousand dollars 
When they heard it they all killed their oxen and would sell the 
hides to the same tanner, but the Justice said, '' My maid shall 
have the first chance," so off she went, and when she came to the 
tanner, he laughed at them all, and said he had given their neigh- 
bour nothing but an old chest 

At this they were all very angry, and laid their heads together to 
work him some mischief, which they thought they could do while 
he was digging m his garden 

All this, however, came to the ears of the countryman, who was 
plagued with a sad scold for his wife, and he thought to himself, 
" If any one is to come into trouble, I don't see why it should not 
be my wife, rather than me ", so he said to her that he wished she 
would humour him in a whim he had taken into his head, and 
would put on his clothes, and dig the garden in his stead 
The wife did what was asked, and next morning began digging, 
but soon came some of the neighbours, and, thinking it was Pee-wit, 
threw a stone at her (harder perhaps than they meant), and killed 
her at once 

Poor Pee-wit was rather sorry at this, but still thought that he 
had had a lucky escape for himself, and that perhaps he might 
after all turn the death of his wife to some account, so he dressed her 
in her own clothes, put a basket with fine fruit (which was now 
scarce, it being winter) into her hand, and sat her by the roadside 
on a broad bench 

After a while came by a fine coach with six horses, servants, and 
outriders, and within sat a noble lord who hved not far off When 
his lordship saw the beautiful fruit, he sent one of the servants to 
the woman to ask what was the pnce of her goods 
The man went and asked 
" What IS the pnce of this fruit ^ " 

No answer 
He asked again. 
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No answer' and when this had happened three tunes, he became 
angry, and, thinking she was asleep, gave her a blow, and down she 
fell backwards into the pond that was behind the seat Then up 
ran Pee-wit and cried and sorrowed because they had drowned his 
poor wife, and threatened to have the lord and his servants tried 
for what they had done 

His lordship begged him to be easy, and offered to give him the 
coach and horses, servants and all, so the countryman after a long 
time let himself be appeased a little, took what they gave, got into 
the coach and set off towards his own home again 

As he came near, the neighbours wondered much at the beautiful 
coach and horses, and still more when they stopped, and Pee-wit got 
out at his own door Then he told them the whole stoiy, which 
only vexed them still more, so they took him and fastened him up 
in a tub and were going to throw him into the lake that was hard 
by Whilst they were rolling the tub on before them towards the 
water, they passed by an alehouse and stopped to refresh them-r 
selves a little before they put an end to Pee-wit, meantime they tied 
the tub to a tree and there left it while they were enjoying them- 
selves within doors 

Pee-wit no sooner found himself alone than he began to turn over 
m his mind how he could get free He listened, and soon heard 
Ba, ba ^ from a flock of sheep and lambs that were coming by 
Then he hfted up his voice, and shouted out 

I will not be burgomaster, I say, I will not be made burgo- 
master ^ 

The shepherd heanng this went up, and said 
" What IS all this noise about^ " 

"'Oh’ " said Pee-wit, "‘my neighbours will make me burgo- 
master agamst my will, and when I told them I would not agree, 
they put me into a cask and are going to throw me into the lake '' 
“ I should hke very much to be burgomaster if I were you,'" said 
the shepherd 

Open the cask then,'' said the other, “ and let me out and get 
m yourself, and they will make you burgomaster instead of me " 
No sooner said than done, the shepherd was m, Pee-wit was out, 
and as there was nobody to take care of the shepherd's flock, he 
drove it off merrily towards his own house 
When the neighbours came out of the alehouse, they rolled the 
cask on, and the shepherd began to cry out, “ I will be burgomaster 
now, I will be burgomaster now " 

“ I dare say you will, but you shall take a swim first," said a 
neighbour, as he gave the cask the last push over into the lake 
This done, away they went home memfy, leaving the shepherd 
to get out as well as he could 

But as they came in at one side of the village, who should they 
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meet coming in the other way but Pee-wit dnvmg a fine flock of 
sheep and lambs before him 

How came you tiere^ cned all with one voice 
“ Oh^ the lake is enchanted/' said he, " when you threw me 
in, I sunk deep and deep into the water, till at last I came to the 
bottom, there I knocked out the bottom of the cask and found 
myself m a beautiful meadow with fine flocks grazing upon it, so 
I chose a few for myself, and here I am " 

" Cannot we have some too^ " said they 
" Why not^ There are hundreds and thousands left, you have 
nothing to do but jump in and fetch them out 
So all agreed they would dive for sheep, the Justice first, then 
the clerk, then the constables, and then the rest of the parish, one 
after the other 

When they came to the side of the lake, the blue sky was covered 
with httle white clouds hke flocks of sheep, and all were reflected 
m the clear water, so they called out, " There they are, there they 
are already ", and fearing lest the Justice should get everything, 
they jumped in all at once, and Pee-wit jogged home, and made 
himself happy with what he had got, leaving them to find their 
flocks by themselves as well as they could 
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THE GOLDEN GOOSE 

There was a man who had three sons The youngest was called 
Dummhng, and was on all occasions despised and ill-treated by 
the whole family 

It happened that the eldest took it into his head one day to go 
into the wood to cut fuel, and his mother gave him a delicious pasty 
and a bottle of wine to take with him, that he might refresh himself 
at his work As he went into the wood, a little old man bade him 
good day, and said 

Give me a little piece of meat from your plate, and a httle wine 
out of your bottle, I am very hungry and thirsty 
But this clever young man said, '' Give you my meat and wine! 
No, I thank you, I should not have enough left for myself and 
away he went He soon began to cut down a tree, but he had 
not worked long before he missed his stroke, and cut himself, and 
was obliged to go home to have the wound dressed Now it was 
the little old man that caused him this mischief 
Next went out the second son to work, and his mother gave him, 
too, a pasty and a bottle of wine And the same little old man 
met him also, and asked him for something to eat and dnnk But 
he, too, thought himself vastly clever, and said, Whatever you 
get, I shall lose, so go your way^ " 

The little man took care that he should have his reward, and the 
second stroke that he aimed against a tree hit him on the leg, so 
that he too was forced to go home 
Then Dummling said, Father, I should hke to go and cut 
wood too 

But his father answered, Your brothers have both lamed them- 
selves, you had better stay at home, for you know nothing of the 
business 

But Dummhng was very pressing, and at last his father said. 
Go your way, you will be wiser when you have suffered for your 
folly 

And his mother gave him only some dry bread, and a bottle of 
sour beer, but when he went into the wood he met the httle old man, 
who said, Give me some meat and dnnk, for I am very hungry 
and thirsty 
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Dummling said, “ I have only dry bread and sour beer, if that 
wiU suit you, we will sit down and eat it together ” 

So they sat down, and when the lad pulled out his bread behold 
it was turned into a capital pasty, and lus sour beer became dehght- 
ful wine They ate and drank heartily, and when they had done, 
the httle man said, “ As you have a kind heart, and have been 
wilhng to share ever3dhing with me, I will send a blessmg upon 
you. There stands an old tree, cut it down and you will find some- 
thing at the root ” 

Then he took his leave, and went his way 

Dummhng set to work, and cut down the tree, and when it fell, 
he found in a hollow under the roots a goose with feathers of pure 
gold He took it up and went on to an inn, where he proposed to 
sleep for the night The landlord had three daughters, and when 
they saw the goose they were very curious to examine what this 
wonderful bud could be, and wished very much to pluck one of the 
feathers out of its tail 

At last the eldest said, “ I must and will have a feather ” So 
she waited till his back was turned, and then seized the goose by 
the wing, but to her great surpnse there she stuck, for neither hand 
nor finger could she get away again 

Presently in came the second sister, and thought to have a feather 
too, but the moment she touched her sister, there she too hung 
fast 

At last came the third, and wanted a feather, but the other two 
cned out, “ Keep away, for he|.ven’s sake, keep awayl 

However, she did not understand what they meant ‘‘ If they 
aie there,” thought she, “ I may as well be there too ” So she 
went up to them, but the moment she touched her sisters she stuck 
fast, and hung to the goose as they did And so they kept com- 
pany with the goose all mght 

The next morning Dummhng earned off the goose under his ann, 
and took no notice of the three girls, but went out with them stick- 
ing fast behind, and wherever he travelled they too were obhged to 
follow, whether they would or no, as fast as their legs could carry 
them 

In the middle of a field the parson met them, and when he saw 
the tr am , he said, " Are you not ashamed of yourselves, you bold 
girls, to run after the young man in that way over the fields^ Is 
that proper behaviour^ ” 

Then he took the youngest by the hand to lead her away, but 
the moment he touched her he too hung fast, and followed in the 
train 

Presently up came the derk, and when he saw his master the 
parson running after the three guls, he wondered greatly, and said, 
"Hollo' Hollo' your reverence' whither so fast’ there is a 
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chnstemng to-day ” Then he ran up and took him by the gown, 
and m a moment he was fast too 
As the five were thus trudging along, one behind another, they 
met two labourers with their mattocks coming from work, and the 
parson cried out to them to set him free But scarcely had they 
touched him when they too fell into the ranks, and so made seven 
all running after Dummhng and his goose 
At last they arrived at a city where reigned a king who had an 
only daughter The princess was of so thoughtful and serious a 
turn of mind that no one could make her laugh, and the king had 
proclaimed to all the world that whoever could make her laugh 
should have her for his wife 

When the young man heard this, he went to her with his goose 
and all its tram, and as soon as she saw the seven all hanging to- 
gether, and runmng about, treading on each other's heels, she 
could not help bursting into a long and loud laugh 
Then Dummhng claimed her for his wife, the wedding was cele- 
brated, and he was heir to the kingdom, and hved long and happily 
with his wife 
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In the afternoon of a hot summer*s day a small crowd collected 
outside the house of Herr Helbnch, and m spite of all conjectures, 
and even though some of them mounted the piles of wooden planks 
that were stacked up there, they failed to solve the nddle presented 
to them 

That the Master Carpenter should be tiirashing his thirteen-year- 
old son near the open window was not very startling, for such 
occurrences had been witnessed before, but that with every blow 
he should shout, Will you many Fraulem Filterhof immediately^ 
You rascal ^ Will you marry her this moment^ and that the boy 
should always reply, " No, father, not if you kill me’ was an 
adjunct incapable of explanation by even the most sagacious mem- 
ber of the crowd 

After giving such an indisputable proof of his strength and en- 
durance the old man sank into his arm-chair thoroughly exhausted, 
while his son crawled behind the stove out of sight of the onlookers, 
who, seeing that no explanation of the cause of this extraordmary 
affair would be forthcoming, dispersed 
Though he had received the benefit of his father’s opinions be- 
fore iix a similarly practical fashion, the boy had not expected that 
an innocent utterance would lead to such an utter defeat, and that 
those parts of his anatomy that pnmanly met the assault would 
give the good town fresh food for gossip 
'' Father, have you heard that Fxitz Hassling is gomg to many 
that stout Susan Quermann^ She will look a guy in her bn<M 
dress’ ” he had called out as he returned from school 
'' Well, and what concern is it of yours^ said the old man, 
who had been indulging in his afternoon nap and now sat up 
crossly " Old Herr Hassling is a very sensible man, and he knows 
what girl to choose for his son’ 

But, father, I thought fellows chose their own wives? How 
can other people know whom they hke or dishke? " 

Rubbish! ’’ shouted the old man, who was getting very cross; 
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the father's wishes must be obeyed without question, so don't 
talk I " 

But supposing they both think absolutely differently^ Say, for 
instance, you wanted me to marry that ugly Fraulein Filterhof 
across the - — ^ 

“ Of course I should not think of her, you silly boy, but pre- 
suming I did, what would you do then, ha? " 

I should say, ‘ Excuse me, father, I am your obedient son in 
every way, but this one ' " 

'‘What? You would disobey my command, my boy^ " 

“ Consider, father, to obey you in this matter would be im- 
possible, or " 

“ I should hke to see that," now cned out the old hothead, 
jumping up from his arm-chair and reaching down the cane from 
behind a picture " Will you at once and without objections do as 
I tell you and many Fraulein Filterhof^ " But not even the 
sight of the cane could influence the boy, and so occurred the 
incident we have just witnessed Among those who saw and heard 
the inadent was the old maid m question, Barbara Filterhof Her 
parlour lying just opposite the scene of the tragedy, she had an 
uninterrupted view of the whole proceedings and was able to under- 
stand every word and to calculate to a mcety from the highest 
point of the Master's cane to the place where it would descend the 
rhythm of the swings, while she herself was screened by the white 
lace curtains. Annoyed by the emphatic words of the boy, she was 
in turn made happy by the equally decisive commands of the 
father, and finally sat down well pleased and smihng, reproving 
her twelve-year-old niece, an orphan who lived with her, for the 
sympathy she expressed for the youth 

n 

The consequences of this somewhat theatrical exhibition were 
more far-reaching than could have been expected The Master 
Carpenter nghtly presumed that his reputation in the town as an 
upnght, level-headed, well-balanced man would not be enhanced 
by tins occurrence, but instead of laying the blame for this at his 
own door he heaped it on the boy, who, in response to a peremptory 
summons, came out from his comer " I have been much too 
mdulgent with you up till now," he wound up his long reprimand, 
" but aU that will be changed, my boy From now onward you 
wSl not have your own way m the very slightest matter* Fancy 
you estrangmg me from Fraulein Filterhof by your insubordinate 
behaviour! Away to bed this minute! " 

With troubled face Franz slunk from the room; with a happy 
heart he burned up the two staircases to his gabled attic Wi^ the 
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left hand he slipped the bolt while with the nght he groped under 
the corner cupboard for his Robinson Crusoe, which lay hidden 
there, and which he would enjoy more than reading to his father, 
as had been his nightly duty, from the old book of home-sermons 
Carefully he opened the htde window to get the benefit of the last 
rays of the evening sun He cast shy glances down to the windows 
of the cause of all his troubles, but only saw httle Lmse there She 
immediately caught his eye, and soon afterwards a slight coughing 
at the little attic window opposite attracted his attention As in 
consequence of the exposed position of the two attics even the 
softest conversation was extremely dangerous they had to make use 
of signs, and before his whole story and all her S5mipathy could be 
fully exchanged, night fell and ended their happy interchange of 
confidences In another ten minutes the fatherly command had at 
last been obeyed Franz was in bed 

III 

‘‘ Before you go to school," called Herr Helbnch to his son in 
cold tones next morning, " you will call at Fraulein Filterhof*s and 
ask her pardon for your execrable behaviour of yesterday " With 
the slightest encouragement Franz would have protested against 
this order, but seeing the threatenmg mien of the old man, who by 
a good mght’s rest had thoroughly regained the necessary powers 
for administering a further chastisement, he did not wish to invite 
the same " dessert " after his breakfast as was handed to him after 
his supper the previous evemng He therefore made his way across 
the road followed to the gate of his enemy by the scowling look 
of his father His heart rejoiced as on the stair he met Lmse, who 
eyed him wondenngly " Just think, Lmse," he told her dis* 
gustedly, " my father has sent me to make my apologies to your 
aunt for refusing to marry her f " and bursting into roars of laughter 
she preceded him into her aunt’s room 

Fraulein Barbara received him most kindly and qmckly inter- 
rupted his stammered words, spoken m utter humiliation His 
courage, already awakened on the stairs, now qmckly rose and so 
did this charming woman in his estimation 

" Oh, don’t mention it, dear Franz," she called to him, " it was 
just all fun, and I’m only too sorry you’ve had to bear such a 
punishment ^ Come again soon and often, and you wiB be sure 
to like me We shall be great fnends yeti " 

" Oh, please, dear lady, I will gladly do anything you wish me 
to* " replied Franz, and when pushed into a chair and offered a 
piece of cake by his magnanimous enemy he very soon promised to 
repeat his visit soon 

In high glee he rushed down the stairs, but why, on entering his 
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father's presence, he made his features assume a solemn look, he 
hardly knew himself “ She has forgiven me everything," he 
answered in reply to his father's question, and added with wnnkled 
forehead and sour face, " even wants me to come again from time 
to time " 

And that you will without further ado^ " his father roughly 
told him Franz needed no such reminder, for Barbara's sweet 
fnendhness, and still more her sweet cake, had completely captured 
him; but he never relaxed his features nor gave any sign of satis- 
faction, and shouldenng his bag went off to school 
" The boy stll seems obstinate f "the old man told himself when 
Franz had left " I shall make it my sacred duty to knock all 
opposition out of him In no matter however small will I let him 
have his own way I will let him feel my fatherly hand " 

And the Master Carpenter kept his word That same day he 
proved his firm resolve As Franz — as was customary after his 
evening meal — ^ran to fetch the book of homihes and without a word 
prepared to read to him, " Have you been asked for this^ Or do 
you think that is unnecessary^ " he quened 

" I've had to read to you every mght out of the poshl,"* he 

answered dejectedly, " therefore I wanted " 

"You must not want anything ^ " wrathfully interrupted his 
father " Nothing at alN Off to your room you go this minute f 
Do you hear^ " 

Franz did not hesitate to carry out a careful retreat immediately, 
and dehghted at the success of his diplomatic manoeuvre Finding 
himself a few minutes later at his garret window he was delighted to 
see Luise opposite him already They were happy to resume their 
pantomimic conversation of the previous evening, a conversation 
which was now less difficult, since the meeting in the mormng at 
her aunt's had made so many of the happenings clearer to both of 
them 
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Gradually Franz had perfected the system by which he received 
from his father just those orders that corresponded to his own wishes, 
and now the time approached when he would leave school and enter 
on a business career " It had always been my intention," one 
evening began the Master Carpenter, " to apprentice you to my 
good friend the tallow chandler Quarz However, circumstances 
nave changed, and although you have now for some time looked 
forward to going to him, I think after all he is too soft-hearted a 
man and would be unable properly to subdue your pig-headedness 
or to keep a firm enough hand on you You will therefore remain 
here and assist me in my wood business ^ " 
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Franz, who was overjoyed at this decision, yet managed to hide 
his delight simply by thinking of the awful fate that would have 
been his had he been sent to soap-boiler Quarz So he postponed 
his expression of dehght to a more suitable occasion Presently 
he began to devote his careful attention to his father's business, 
which all along had seemed to him, everythmg considered, qmte 
the most desirable of occupations 

Meanwhile Fraulem Barbara's endeavours to win the young 
fellow over to her began to show undemable signs of success, her 
kindness, her cakes, her sweets, and above all her motherly care 
of Luise, although she had not intended that this factor should 
influence him, all helped to draw Franz to her She was too 
sensible a woman to take the father's words, " Will you many 
her* " emphasized as they were by the cane, senously, yet the 
boy's refusal had rather hurt her and certainly induced her to show 
him that she was not a woman to be despised out of hand She 
succeeded admirably, and in time the boy grew really fond of her, 
for the great kindness she showed him reminded him always of his 
mother's gentle care, which had been demed him early in his life, 

V 

But even between the Master Carpenter and his son's patroness 
an intimacy had sprung up since that famous summer's day He 
often visited his neighbour of an evemng to discourse to her on the 
political news contained in the daily paper, explaunmg to her the 
intricate points, and as he beheved himself to be rather an expert 
in such matters he insisted that his son should always be there as 
a silent participant in the intellectual feast set before him Franz 
neither hked fte subject nor the way m which it was discussed 
and interpreted, but he was even then pohtiaan enough only to 
show his dislike when there was a likelihood of his father leaving him 
at home One httle word to that effect and the command would as 
surely go forth to him to get himself ready to accompany his 
father 

Dunng those visits Franz's behaviour would have done honour to 
a young diplomat, if the love that gradually grew m his heart did 
not rather account for his demeanour For hours he would sit 
quietly in the chair assigned to him, never taking any notice of 
Lmse, who pursued the same tactics Only his father's reproving 
look would induce hrni to pick up Linse's refractoiy ball of wool 
or hunt for one of the kmtting needles for which die was looking. 
Strange to say, too, she seemed to accept his services very un- 
graaously, though she was ready enough to give Franz frequent 
opportumties of earmng his father's scowls, These two young 
people seem thoroughly to dislike one another," the old pohtical 
T98* 
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expert thought to himself '' Well, all the better, then I needn't 
keep such a close watch over my young rascal " But the old man 
meant his boy to conform to the necessary standard of good man- 
ners anyway, so he saw to it that in future Franz and Luise took 
their places close together at the table He little suspected that 
while he tned to enlighten Fraulein Barbara across the table on the 
political situation, two pairs of feet beneath it managed to under- 
stand each other perfectiy 

One night Franz had got his foot too far to the right, and on the 
way home his father said to him " Franz, you really are a young 
pupf I know that kick I got was meant for Luise Now that I 
have stopped you making faces at her from your window you start 
kicking the girl under the tabled Don't deny it, you stupid boy, 
and don't forget that if she should ever complain of you in the 
slightest, your height won't prevent me from exercising my nght 
to give you as many more thrashings as I choose to hand out to 
you " 

But the young boy soon outstnpped his father in height and took 
good care that never should he read in Luise's eye any accusation 
against himself Luise, too, had grown during these last few years 
and loved the happy evenings spent in Franz's company, while he, 
who so far had been perfectly happy m the many meetings under 
the supervision of the old people, now began, ever more attracted 
by her youthful charms and lovehness, to feel a keen desire for 
more intimate companionship and to dream of the undisputed pos- 
session of this lovely girl as the greatest happiness of his life 

VI 

Just as his sky seemed so clear and bnght, heavy clouds began 
to form, and soon threatened to overwhelm him His father, 
through some unfortunate imscalculations and mistakes, suddenly 
found his prosperous business on the verge of rum Already the 
old man was being severely pressed by his creditors, and saw no 
way out of the terrible position he himself had brought about by 
his speculations 

Thus one evemng, after he had just received some decisive bad 
news, he picked up his newspaper mechamcally and made his way 
to Fraulein Barbara's across the road, intending to lead the con- 
versation to his misfortune and to discuss with his old fnend the 
ways and means of Iightenmg the blow There was no need for 
him to exercise any diplomacy, however, for the moment he entered 
she had seen that he was crushed down by some great misfortune 
Luise had left the room at a sign from her aunt, who now kindly 
inquired about his affairs, and with judicious questions soon put him 
at his ease, so, quickly recovenng his composure, he told her that 
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he was face to face with complete financial rum, informing her that 
in just two days the state of has affairs would be known to the world 
Deeply sympathising with her friend and assuring him that she 
would do anything m her power to tide him over his misfortunes, 
she took his hand in hers, and, begging him to beheve in her earnest 
desire to help him, explained to him that circumstances made it 
absolutely impossible for her to lend him any financial assistance 
This was not the kind of sympathy Herr Helbnch had expected; 
for well he knew that she would have but to touch a small part 
of her fortune to put an end to all his troubles That was why he 
had set his last hope confidently on her 

An advance of but a few hundred pounds would save me * ’'he 
cried with shaking voice and stanng hard on the floor the while, 
as that often quoted saying about a fnend m need flashed through 
his brain 

“ I will return confidence for confidence, dear neighbour, and 
show you how circumstances prevent me from rendering you that 
assistance which I would otherwise not withhold* ” said Barbara, 
who could follow his thoughts as if he had given utterance to them 
" As far back as two years ago I transferred my fortune, of which 
considerably more than half was left me by her mother in trust for 
the girl, to Lmse Although I have not yet acquainted her with 
this fact, I shouldn’t now hke to take a step m regard to this money 
which at some future date I might have cause to regret Only 
Franz could help in this difficulty, and, seeing how much I think 
of him, I certainly wouldn’t withhold my consent if his desires 
should at all he in Luise’s direction ” 

" But, my dear Fraulein Barbara,” here interrupted Herr Hel- 
bnch, ” that seems out of the question, for I know tiiose two young 
people simply hate the sight of one another * Have you ever noticed 
how they go out of their way to hurt one another? How they 
keep apart and never voluntanly address one another^ Of course 
in the case of Franz I could find means to make him obey our 
wishes, but whether you could use the same agaanst Luise seems 
to me doubtful, in fact out of the question* ” 

” Of course in that case,” continued Barbara, greatly tickled at 
his blindness, and smihng craftly, ” he might feel even less m- 
clined to cany out a certain proviso in the wiU, the existence of 
which has really kept me from speaking to Lmse about the money 
so far ” 

” A proviso did you say ^ And may I know its significance^ ” 

” That I am entitled to dispose again of my fortune as I like, if, 
— ^but don’t look at me so intently, dear neighbour* — ^if sooner or 
later I myself may — ^may wish to many*-, — 

You spoke,” stammered the Master Carpenter, only a few 
moments ago so highly of my son— of Franz * ” 
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Certainly I did/* whispered she, and I don't know of any 
young man I hke better than your son’ " 

You are perfectly nght, dear Fraulem Barbara he is a good 
and fine fellow, and he has greatly improved since I took him 
senously m hand If he had a sensible, mature wife — ^you quite 
understand what I mean, dear Fraulem Barbara — a wife who could 
keep a firm hold over him, I am sure he would make quite a satis- 
factory husband If, therefore, it was to be " 

** I should not dechne the honour, dear neighbour " 

Nor shall my boy, dear lady Of course he has outgrown the 
cane, but I will find ways and means " 

I have opened my heart to you, dear neighbour, and I think I 
am entitled to ask you not to hurt my maidenly feehngs any further 
If yon can induce your boy without recourse to disciplinary pun- 
ishment to propose to me. he will be able to satisfy himself that he 
need not regret taking the step " 


VII 

Hope sprang up again in the breast of Herr Helbnch, and no 
sooner had he got home than he summoned Franz, and, once more 
emphasising his hopeless position, went into all its details, finally 
winding up with the glorious news that to him, his only, his dear 
and devoted son, it was given to save his old father from want 
and disgrace by marrying Fraulem Filterhof 

Father, what is it you demand of me> " asked Franz, whose 
blood ran cold at the idea You really senously mean to ask me 
now, after eight years, to do what then, regarded merely as a ]oke, 
cost me so dear^ " 

Upon my soul," cned the old man wrathfully, " this sounds 
hke a refusal’ However, I have made up my mind to arrange 
this affair with you in all kindness and also to give you time to 
think over it carefully So take yourself off to bed and let me 
know to-morrow monung if you are going to save your old father 
or not " 

Franz wanted to argue the matter out there and then, but as the 
old man covered up both his ears with his hands he ascended to 
his room, there to seek a solution of the problem 

Awaiting him there, wrapped around a stone that had been 
pitched in at the window — a stratagem that had been for some 
time adopted by the lovers — ^he found a letter from Lmse that soon 
put him mto a good humour 

Agree to everything your father suggests, dear Franz, and be 
assured that from to-morrow we shall no longer be compelled to 
communicate with one another in this secret fa^ion Rely entirely 
on my aunt's affection for us and trust your Luise " 
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Next morning when he came downstairs Franz looked pale, for 
he bad found but httle sleep during the mght, not, as his father 
thought, from considenng the enormous sacnfice he was going to 
make, but from thinking of the fulfilment of all his dearest wishes 
Quickly father and son dressed themselves in their Sunday best 
and made their way to their neighbour across the road At the foot 
of her stairs the old man stopped and pressed his son's hand 
heartily in silence, a tear ghstemng in his eyes 
Fraulem Barbara, who received them alone, begged them to take 
their seats at the table and offered them a cup of tea The Master 
Carpenter, however, realising the importance of the#occasion, would 
not hear of this, and immediately assuming the correct attitude 
launched out into a proposal discourse which he had carefully 
thought out and learnt by heart during the previous night 
" This IS against our arrangement," said Fraulem Barbara, inter- 
rupting him and gazing hard first at him and then at Franz But 
when in response to a sign from his father Franz also made an 
attempt — a very unsuccessful one — ^she could contain herself no 
longer, for these two looked so ludicrous Running therefore to the 
door to another room and opemng it she brought in Luise, sa3nng, 
" If you find it so dif&cult to propose to me, just try your hand 
with this one I think you'll manage better in this quarter " 

But she was mistaken Franz was qmte incapable of regaining 
his self-possession or of uttenng some even faintly coherent proposal 
" Be careful," Fraulem Barbara continued, shaking her finger at 
him, " all preparations for celebrating the engagement will at once 
be cancelled if you don't give Luise her betrothal kiss instantly ^ " 
This produced the desired result With boyish zeal he took the 
blushing girl in his arms and their lips met in a long tender kiss 
The old man stood looking on as if turned to stone 
" You see, dear neighbour," Fraulem Barbara exclaimed, ** that 
even though things have not turned out exactly as we arranged yes- 
terday, we shall still in future be one happy family I hope you 
will, ]ust as I do, find great satisfaction in the happiness of these 
two young people " 

The old man nodded his head and blessed with unbounded won- 
derment and satisfaction this alliance, which, even when he dandled 
its red-cheeked witnesses on his knees m later years, still remained 
an insoluble mysteiy to him 
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THE ARCH ROGUE 

There once Ixved years ago a man known only by the name of the 
Arch Rogue By dint of skill in the black art and all arts of im- 
position he drove a more flounshmg trade than all the rest of the 
sorcerers of his age It was his dehght to travel from one country 
to another merely to play upon mankmd, and no hving soul was 
secure either in house or field, nor could properly call them 
his own 

Now his great reputation for these speedy methods of possessmg 
himself of others’ property excited the envy of a certain kmg of a 
certain countiy, who considered them as no less than an mvasion of 
his royal prerogatve He could not sleep a wink, and he de- 
spatched troops of soldiers, one after another, with stnct orders to 
arrest him, but all their research® had been m vain At length 
after long meditation the king said to himself, " Only wait a httle, 
thou villain cut-purse, and yet I will have thee' ” 

So forthwith he issued a manifesto that the royal mercy would be 
extended to so hght-fingered a gemus, upon condition that he con- 
sented to appear at court and give specimens of his dexterrty for his 
ma]®ty’s amusement 

One afternoon as the king was standing at his royal window, 
commanding a fine prospect of woods and dales, over which a 
temp®t appeared to be just then gathering, some one suddenly 
clapped him upon the shoulder, and, on lookmg round, he saw a 
very tall, stout, dark-whiskered man dose behmd him, who said, 
" Here I am' ” 

" Who are you? " mqmred the kmg 

“ He whom you look fori ” 

The king uttered an exdamation of surpnse, not unmixed with 
fear, at his amazing assurance, for he was qmte alone, and he 
looked a httle dashed 

The stranger observmg this, said, “Don't be alarmed i only 
keep your word with me and I will prove mjreelf qmte obedient to 
your orders, and keep the peace “ 

I^s bemg agreed, the king acquainted his royal consort and the 
whole Court that the great sleight-of-hand gemus had discovered 
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himself, and soon m a full assembly his majesty proceeded to ques-^ 
tion him and mark what I say,” he added, ” nor venture to 
dispute one of my oiders To begin do you see yon rustic not 
far from the wood, busy ploughing the field ^ ” 

The conjuror nodded assent* 

” Then go,” continued the king, ” go and rob him of his plough 
and oxen, without his knowing an3d:hing about it^ ” At the same 
tmie he flattered himself that this was not possible, nor conceived 
how he could possibly set about it in the face of open day, in which 
case, thought he, I have him in my power, and will make him 
smart for it 

The conjuror proceeded to the spot, and as the storm appeared 
to increase, the rain beginning to pour down in torrents, the coun- 
tryman, letting his oxen rest, ran under a tree for shelter until the 
rain should have ceased 

Just then he heard a jolly singing in the wood, such a glonous 
song he had never before heard in his hfe In fact he felt wonder- 
fully enlivened, and as the weather continued to look quite dull 
and sulky, he said to himself, ” Well, where's the harm if I take 
a glass ^ Yes, I must see what sport is stimng there ”, and away 
he slipped into the wood, still farther and farther in search of the 
jovial songster, until he followed his nose so long that he could 
neither see nor hear anything of it at all 

In the meanwhile the conjuror, that wicked songster in the wood, 
was not idle He changed places with the rustic, taking care of 
the oxen while their master went singing through the wood, and 
darting out of the thicket, in a few moments he had slashed off the 
oxen's ears and tails, and stuck them, half hid, in the ploughman's 
last furrow He then drove off the beasts pretty sharply towards 
the palace In a short time the rustic found his way out of the 
wood, looked towards the spot for his oxen, and could see 
nothing 

Then, searching on all sides in the utmost anxiety, he finjally 
came to examine his last furrow, and beheld, oh horror f the ears 
and tails of his poor beasts stretched upon the ground Imagimng 
that the thunderbolt must have struck, and the earth swallowed 
them up, he poured forth a most dismsil lamentation over his lot, 
roaring aloud till the woods echoed to the sound he was 

tired he bethought himself of runmng home to find a pick and a 
spade to dig his unlucky oxen out of the earth again as quick as 
possible 

As he went he was met by the king and the conjuror, who in- 
quired the occasion of his piteous lamentations My oxen, my 
poor oxen ^ ” cned the boor, and then related all that had happened 
to him, entreatmg them to go with him to the place to witness the 
disaster 
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The conjuror then said Why don't you try whether you can 
pull the oxen out again by the horns, or by the tail^ " 

With this the rustic, running back, seized one of the tails and 
pulhng with all his might it gave way and he fell upon his back 
Thou hast pulled thy beast's tail off," said the conjuror, try 
if thou canst succeed better with his horns, if not, thou must even 
dig for them " 

Again he pitched himself down m the attempt, while the king 
laughed very heartily at the sight But as the worthy man now 
appeared excessively troubled at his misfortunes, the king promised 
him another pair of oxen, and the rustic was content 

''You have made good your boast," said the king to the con- 
juror, as they returned to the palace, " but now you will have to 
deal with a more difficult job, so muster your wit and courage To- 
night you must steal my favourite charger out of his stable, and 
let nobody know who it is " 

So, thought the king, I have trapped him at last, for he will never 
be able to outwit my master of the horse and all my grooms to boot 
To make the matter sure the king ordered a strong guard under 
one of his most careful officers to be placed round the stable court 
They were armed with stout battle-axes, and were enjoined every 
half-hour to give the word and pace alternately through the court 
In the royal stables others had tiie like duty to perform, while the 
master of the horse himself was to nde the favourite steed the whole 
time, having been presented by the king with a gold snuff-box, from 
which he was to take ample pinches in order to keep himself awake, 
and to give signal by a loud sneeze that he was awake He was 
also armed with a heavy sword with which he was to knock the 
thief upon the head when he approached 
The rogue first arrayed himself in the master of the bedchamber's 
clothes, without his leave About midmght he proceeded to join the 
guards, furnished with different kinds of nch wine, sajnng that the 
king had sent him to thank them for their cheerful compliance with 
his orders, that the impostor was already secured, and that his 
master now permitted them to take a glass, and not to give the 
word quite so loudly as her majesty had not been able to close her 
eyes * He then marched into the stables, where he found the master 
of the horse still astnde of the royal charger, busily taking smiBE and 
sneezing every now and then 

The master of the bedchamber poured him out a sparkhng glass, 
to dnnk to his majesty's health, who had sent it, and it looked 
quite too excellent to resist Both master and guards then began to 
j!^t over the Arch Rogue's fate, taking, like good subjects, repeated 
draughts--^ to his majesty's health They soon began to experi- 
ence the soporific effects, they gaped and stretched, suiA gradually 
upon the i^ound and fell asleep. 
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The master, by dmt of fresh pinches, however, was the last to 
3neld, but he too now bhnked, stopped the horse, which he had 
kept upon a good walk, and said, I am so confoundedly sleepy 
I can hold it no longer — ^take care of the charger for a moment, bmd 
him fast to his stall, — and just keep watch ** 

Having uttered these words he fell like a heavy sack of com upon 
the floor, and snored aloud The mighty conjuror took his place 
upon the horse, gave him whip and spur, and away he galloped 
through the slumbenng guards, through the court gates, and 
whistled as he went 

Early in the morning the king, eager to learn the result, hastened 
to his royal mews, and was a httle surprised to find the whole of 
his guards fast asleep upon the ground, but he saw nothing of his 
charger 

What is to do here’ '' he cried m a loud voice Get up* 
Rouse, you idle varlets* 

At last one of them, opemng his eyes, cried out, The king* the 
king* 

" Aye, true enough, I am here,*’ rephed his majesty, " but my 
favounte horse is gone Speak* answer, on the instant* ** 

While the affnghted wretches, calhng one to another, rubbed 
their heavy eyes, the king was examimng the stalls once more, and 
stumbling over his master of the horse, turned and gave him some 
pretty hearty cuffs about the ears But he only turned upon the 
other side, and grumbled a little 

Let me alone, you rascal, my royal master*s horse is not for 
you *' 

“ Rascal* *’ then exclaimed the insulted king Do you know 
who it is’ ** and he was just about to call his attendants when he 
heard hasty footsteps, and the conjuror stood before him 
He was laughing very heartily, and sard, “ My hege, I have just 
returned from an airing on your noble horse, he is indeed a fine 
animal, but once or so I was obhged to give him the switch ** 

The king felt excessively vexed at the rogue’s success, yet he was 
the more resolved to hit upon something that should bnng his fox’s 
skin into jeopardy at last 

So he thought, and the next day addressed him thus Thy third 
trial IS now about to take place, and if you are clever enough to 
carry it through you shall not only have your life and liberty, but 
a handsome allowance to boot In the other case you know your 
fate now hsten! This very mght I command you to rob my 
queen consqrt of her bndal nng, to steal xt from her finger, and let 
no one know the thief or the way of thieving *' 

Hiought the king to himself, Now at last I have caught ham; 
for tins IS not possible, for how can he devise any means’ Well, 
we shall see ” 
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When night approached his majesty caused all the doors in the 
palace to be fast closed, and a guard to be set at each He himself, 
mstead of retinng to rest, took his station, well armed, close to the 
queen's couch upon an easy chair 

It was a moonhght night, and about two m the mormng the king 
plainly heard a ladder reared up against the window, and the soft 
step of a man mounting it, and just as he had reached the top and 
looked in, the king said, Let fall* " and the next moment the 
outside shutter gave way, and something fell with a temble crash 
to the ground* 

Wit* " exclaimed the king, and ran down into the court, telhng 
his consort he was going to see whether the conjuror had died of the 
fall * No, he was not dead, but qmte as whole and brisk as ever, 
for he had only dropped a dead body, which he had stolen from the 
gallows, into the court below 

The moment he heard the king’s steps upon the staircase, he 
replaced the ladder, mounted, and going into the chamber said in 
the king’s voice "Yes, he is stone dead, so you may now go 
quietly to sleep, only hand me here your marriage ring, it is too 
costly and precious to trust it, while you are asleep, in bed ” 

The queen, imagimng it was her royal consort, instantly gave her 
diamond nng without the least suspicion, and in a moment the 
conjuror was off through the window with it on his finger Directly 
after the king came back " At last,” he said, " I have indeed 
earned the joke too far I have repaid him, he is lying there as 
dead as a door-nail, he will plague us no more* ” 

" I know that already, you have told me exactly the same thing 
twice over, though I think it a httle hard that you should have 
required me to give up my nng ” 

" How came you to know anything of that^ ” inqmred his 
majesty 

" How^ From yourself, to be sure,” replied his consort " You 
informed me the conjuror was dead, and then you asked me for 
my marriage nng ” 

" I ask for the nng* ” exclaimed the king " Then I suppose 
you must have given it to him* ” continued his majesty in a tone 
of great indignation, " and is it even so at last^ By all the saints* 
this IS one of the most confounded unmanageable rascals in 
existence I never knew anything equal to it ”, and he then in- 
formed the queen of the whole affair, though before he arrived at 
the conclusion of his narration he was fast asleep 
Soon after it was light in the mornings ihe wily conjuror made his 
appearance, he bowed to the earth three times before the queen 
and presented her with the treasure he had purloined* The king, 
though excessively chagrined, could not refrain laughing at this 
sight, adding 
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Now hear, thou king of arch rogues; I only caught a sight of 
you through my fingers as you were coming, or you would never 
have come off so well As it is, however, let all old grudges be 
forgiven and forgotten Only take up your residence for a time at 
my Court, taking care at the same time that you do not carry your 
]okes too far, in which case I might find myself compelled, if 
nothmg worse, to withdraw my favour from you 
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CASTLE CHRISTBURG 

It was many years after the famous Tir-hill fight, ^ so fatal to the 
then existing order of German knighthood, when the magmficent 
and beautififi castle of Chnstburg, not far from the city of Danzig, 
was laid in a heap of rums, and so many noble families were 
compelled to seek a foreign soil, that a poor mendicant, all 
tattered and torn," sought refuge under its decayed walls from the 
bitter blasts 

Being unacquainted with the current reports, which bestowed a 
legion of spirits upon the old uninhabited vaults and other rem- 
nants of its former splendour, he built himself a little hut close upon 
the castle site, where he mtended to close his earthly pilgrimage 
Daily and duly, however, he continued to practse his old pro- 
fession, begging alms in the neighbourhood, and frequently re- 
turning nchly laden with bread-crusts to his solitary dwelling 
About a year had passed over his head when, in one of his 
evenmg rambles among the castle rums, he remarked a light gl m- 
menng through the bushes which overspread its time-wom walls 
Indulging no notions of a supernatural kind, he stood stiU and 
peeped through an opemng into the vaults below 
There m a spacious and lofty cellar he saw a large table covered 
with well-filled pitchers, bumpers and bowls His mouth watered 
at the delicious sight " There is neither butler nor lackey that I 
see," said he to himself, " and who else is likely to refuse me a 
good draught^ " 

So he qmckly found out the door, which had a latch like any 
other door, and he opened it Mounting a few steps he entered 
into the dnnking-room, which was only just light enough for him 
to see Other steps at the end of it led into the vaults, which 
were very dark, and made him a htde uncomfortable, but a row 
of vats stood before him, and he was content 
And behold ^ he found he was not quite alone, a respectable old 
man sat at a table in one comer, apparently employed m reckoning 
Supposing he had now met with the owner, the intruder 
saluted him, entreatmg that he would afford him one glass of 
wine 

* The battle took place m the beginning of the eighteenth century 
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Yes," answered the man, " drmkl Take as much as will 
agree with you, and come again m the morning " 

His mild manners tooK tne tancy ot his guest, he filled a glass 
of wine, which he four tunes repeated, and mquired as he went out 
if he might really venture there again 

"Yes," was the reply, " come when you please, seven times a 
week, but not twice a day Be discreet and hold your tongue, 
you are a lucky fellow " 

The beggar went and came agam, regaled himself, and drank 
so much during the next seven days that he had cause to fear it 
was beginning to make inroads upon his constitution He then 
bethought himself of taking only half of his daily allowance and 
keeping the rest for sale, with the proceeds of which he might buy 
fresh food and raiment 

A mendicant selling wine was rather a rare sight in the city His 
puichasers laughed, all were eager to have a taste, and declaring 
that it was dnnk fit for the gods they showed him the way to the 
town-house, for it was too good for the palates of ordinary citizens, 
and the patricians could afford him a good price So he willingly 
went, the alderman emptied his pitcher, and, requesting him to get 
more of the exact flavour, promised not to haggle with him about 
the pnce 

As often as he went with a fresh supply he obtained the same 
handsome reward, but towards the fifth day they began to inquire 
as to the source of so nch a spnng His vow of silence luckily 
occurred to the beggar, he began to mvent a story, but as they 
threatened to chastise him if he did not reveal the whole truth he 
threw his pitcher at the alderman's head and ran as fast as his heels 
could carry him 

When he next paid a visit to the cellar it appeared that the old 
wine merchant who sat reckomng in the comer was acquainted with 
all that had passed 

" Look to yourself," he said to the beggar, " for they are in pur- 
suit In fact they have spied you out, but they will not come here 
again " 

They had indeed caught a glimpse of him as he entered the 
rums, they followed, but their reception was such that, half dead 
with fnght, they had no inclination to proceed For his pursuers, 
the moment they reached the awful precincts of the castle, beheld 
a solemn funeral procession, that rose like an exhalation from the 
ground, advancing before them, until, seized with an agony of 
fear, they turned back, reached the city with some difficulty, took 
to their beds and died 

This shockmg occurrence, to which the voice of the people added 
fresh terrors, placed the beggar-man m perfect secunty* He lived 
unmolested in his hut, drank his wme, forgot that he was a poor 
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mendicant, and by comparing old and new dates thought himself 
a very lucky fellow 

One day there joined his company just such another miserably 
dad wretch as he had once been He had been equally roughly 
handled in the world, had nowhere to lay his head, and his good 
brother, uncorrupted by his late prospenty, humanely offered him 
a share of his own roof In fact he took him into partnership, 
they beat up the neighbourmg districts m different directions, made 
common stock of their net proceeds, and their firm continued for a 
considerable time Nothing, however, was said to the new partner 
respecting the wine 

But one evening returning home earlier than usual with a well- 
filled scrip, he heard as he came nearer loud sounds of revelxy and 
mirth, he thought a whole party must be assembled somewhere in 
the vicinity One voice, at least, was in full key, he found the 
door and windows open, as he drew nigh, and all this loud jubilee 
came from within, as if intended to be heard through the country 
far and wide 

He entered and found no one besides his old friend, all the 
sounds of revelry were his, his countenance was lighted up with 
joy, his eyes sparkled, he sang, and two flasks stood between his 
knees, one empty, and the other full of wine 

Welcome, old boy * " he cned, as his fnend came m, sit you 
down hereJ — dnnk, and sing a song for once in your hfe* — am 
richer, man, than all the Red Cross Knights m Germany that ever 
flounshed* " 

In silent astonishment the old man seated himself, drank as he 
was bidden, and soon began to sing The other flask was speedily 
emptied, and after this good drmkmg bout, both fell asleep The 
new partner dreamed only of the oddity of finding so nch a 
beverage m so poor a place, and the first question he asked himself 
when he awaked was, where the deuce does he get it from^ His 
fnend being still asleep he searched his pockets and examined every 
article in the house, to get, if possible, mto the secret All in 
vam* yet the next day, the next, and the next, the flask was 
always full, he looked, he mquired from his friend, but could get 
no satisfactory answer, more than, “ The butler has forbidden me to 
say a word about it, he gave it me 

But the cunous old fellow was dying to know the secret, and 
determmed to keep a sharp look-out With this view he had re- 
course to an old stratagem just as they were going to take a 
glass he suddenly fell down m a fit, began to kick and make mouths, 
till, getting under the table, he gave it such a hearty jog as qmte 
upset the whole drinking apparatus, and every drop of wine was 
lost. During the continuance of his fit he took good heed of 
eveiythmg bis friend did, who, thinking it a good opportumty to 
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obtain a new supply before the old man recovered, took a key 
out of his pocket and went 

He was no sooner gone than up sprang his fnend and glided 
sofdy after him It was already dusk, and he had some difficulty 
to keep him m sight, till, with the help of the moon, he saw him 
enter the old castle and actually disappear down one of the vaults 
He had now like to have fallen into a real fit, the rums gleamed 
awfidly upon his sight Yet he had reached the entrance, his foot 
was upon the first step he went on through the overhanging 
shrubs, and he saw his partner, nor far off, unlock a small door 
He saw a light glimmering at a distance, and when the door opened 
it became still more visible, but he had scarcely gone a few steps 
farther towards the door when it slammed to, with a hideous noise, 
and not without catching the old inquisitive beggar a pretty sharp 
hit on the elbow 

At this he made a sad outcry, which echoed along the mner 
vaults, a figure was seen going up the steps, and the old man, in 
an agony of fear, leaving the skirt of his coat fast in the doorway, 
ran off quicker than he ever ran in his hfe, and only looking once 
round to see whether he was pursued, he at length reached the hut 
more dead than alive Resuming a little courage with the return 
of light, and anxious for his friend's safety, the old beggar deter- 
mined to visit the rums, being now broad day, m search of him 
He found the way and came to the bushes which he had passed 
the evening before, but he could nowhere discover the little door 
the whole scene appeared to have been changed 
Thinking he must have missed the way, he wandered up and 
down the rums, yet all his researches proved vain Perceiving it 
was now near sunset he began to be alarmed, and set off home at 
full speed, the speed of an old beggar-man He now came to the 
resolution of venturing no more near the fatal spot, but continued 
to beg honestly in the neighbourhood A year had elapsed, and * 
it was the eve of St Martin's Day ^ 

Once more, as formerly, seated upon the same spot where he had 
last been regaled by his lost partner, a victim to his fatal expedi- 
tion, sat the old beggar-man Twilight was already coming on, 
when lo * the door opened, and in walked a figure of which he had 
some famt recollection, he fixed has eyes upon him for a moment 
and ran towards him, it was his old fnend 

** What, IS it possible^ " cned he "Is it indeed you? " 

" It IS, sir, sure enough," replied the other, " the same who 
took you into partnership and gave you shelter here And yet you 
were so very ungrateful and unreasonable as to upset all my wme 
in return — a plague upon your fits ^ — and thus compelled me to get 
into a homd scrape by disobeying the butler's commands " 

The strange beggar then related all he had seen, how he had 
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Spent a whole year with the spints of the under-world, been initiated 
m all their secrets, and condemned to learn the most hard and 
fnghtful lessons of their power At length, to his great relief, he 
was informed that the day of his release was at hand, that he must 
instantly depart and acquaint the upper world with the secrets he 
had seen 
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The Countess von Werbe became a widow very young Her 
husband was old and nch when he asked her in mamage She 
rejected his addresses, and wept in the arms of her father Her 
father laughed at her tears He did not conceive how it was 
possible to reject the count, and his daughter did conceive it Her 
father reckoned the estates of the count, and she reckoned his years 
She had some time before become acquainted with Herr von 
Welt, who had fewer estates, and fewer years over his head, danced 
well, talked tenderly, and loved ardently But the count was 
pressing — ^the father severe — ^the Herr von Welt was poor, and the 
count nch She continued to love the Herr von Welt, and gave 
the count her hand 

The count had no children The gout and a cough reminded 
him of temperance, and he retired in tibie arms of Hymen to one of 
his estates The young countess lived in sohtude, the count 
coughed worse, and remained without children His old age and 
his infirmities increased every day, m two years he left the world 
and his estates and the young wife was a widow 
She laid aside her white dresses and put on black The countess 
was fair — ^tlie dark dress set off her complexion — ^mourning became 
her 

The count left her all his property but old people are often 
fantastical » According to a singular condition of the will, if she 
mamed again the greatest part of the property reverted to one of 
his relations, living at the residence 
Herr von Welt hastened to comfort the widow He found her 
beautiful, and she found him as amiable as before He talked all 
day long without coughing, and she listened to him all day long 
without yawning He could relate a thousand little anecdotes, and 
the countess was curious He spoke of the torch of love and his 
own feelings, and the countess felt Het described the torments of 
separaton, and the anxieties which had martyred him, and the 
countess was compassionate He lay at her feet, protestations of 
his passion streamed from his lips, and his tears upon her hand, 
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and the countess loved, but she thought with tears on the conditions 
of the will She was melancholy It was already six weeks since 
the count had bid adieu to his gout for ever, and grief appeared 
now for the first time on the countenance of the countess 

" My dear friend," said Herr von Welt to her in the morning, 
" you torment yourself with doubts, and it remains in your own 
power to put an end to them " 

" How so^ " said the countess 

" You believe in the possibility," continued he, " of my ceasing 
to love you, you consider the band of the feelings not strong enough 
to withstand time, but, my dear friend, how easy it is for the hand 
of the pnest to join ours together, you will then be tranqmlhsed " 

" Have you then forgotten the wilP " said she, weeping 
" My love, the question now is only about making you easy 
We will be married privately You and I, the pnest — and love will 
hear our oath " 

" But you see, there must be a priest," said she, hastily 
" Let me manage that," said Herr von Welt " Here in the 
neighbourhood lives an old man, who is borne down by poverty 
and close upon a centuiy of years He is as worthy as the times in 
which he was bom, and as silent as the tomb which will soon 
receive him He will cany our secret with him to the grave, and 
we will bury it in our bosoms " 

The countess threw herself into his arms, and entreated him to 
hasten Welt did so The conscience of the priest was tran- 
quillised, twilight, and a distant summer-house, concealed them 
from the eye of suspicion, and Welt embraced with rapture— his 
wife 

A year passed away, she no longer looked after him with in- 
quietude when he rode out, and his eyes were no longer fixed on 
her window when he returned, she could yawn when he related, 
and he sometimes felt ennm though she was sitting by him—but 
they lived together The servants had observed famiharities not 
warranted by friendship, yet their attachment did not appear to be 
ardent enough to account well for their being together A year 
had made them feel secure, and they no longer paid that strict 
attention which they did at first to their conduct and conversation 
People began to conjecture, to doubt, at last to believe, and after 
a tune to impart their sentunents to each other 
The Count von Werbe, who was to inhent the property m 
default of the condihon of the will being observed, was at this 
time out of favour with the pnnce, through the intrigues of his 
numerous creditors, and had left the residence with his wife to 
t^e remge m &e arms of nature He had purchased the situation 
of grand A^berlam to the pnnce — ^had squandered his property 
by giving balls and fetes, and dastroymg his health by dancing and 
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dancers His wife was formerly a lady of honour — ^people had 
formerly paid homage to her charms — ^she was formerly surrounded 
by a circle of admirers, but the boundaries of this circle grew 
smaller, and it was now many years since she had found the 
residence empty and tiresome, and the taste of the times qmte 
spoiled 

Their estate joined that of the countess The count attended 
with much mterest to the suspicions which were imparted to him, 
and hastened to the castle of the countess to pay his respects to 
her as a relative, and to convince himself of the truth of the opmion 
of his neighbours, but he did not convmce himself The countess 
was prepared for his visit The Herr von Welt was tender and 
attentive — ^his eyes riveted on her The countess showed aH the 
cordiahty of fnendship and the attentions of a warmer affection 
The count returned home sorrowful 

** Dear Augusta,’' said the count, as he entered the chamber of 
his wife, '' our neighbours are not prudent It is only necessary to 
see them both to give no credit to the tale they have amused us 
with I was there two hours, and he had not the courage to come 
within three steps of her " 

But that proves for us,” cned the countess, ” he would have 
sat at one end of the room and she at the other ” 

” Not so, my love,” said the count, ” respect seemed to keep 
him at a distance Their eyes sought each other — ^her countenance 
appeared to complam of my presence Then the interest with 
which they spoke of each other * No, my love, we see each other 
—we talk to each other, but believe me, on my word they are not 
married ” 

” But,” said the countess, ” our neighbours have eyes, did you 
never, then, observe anything which can justify then opmion^ ” 

” My love,” replied the count, ” you may suppose that I 
observed ever3d:hing very attentively It is not my fault if our 
creditors are not paid ” 

” Tnfles often betray us,” said the countess ” Reflect a httle, 
did she not once drop her pocket-handkerchief^ ” 

” Her pocket-hancflcerchief^ ” said the count, and considered a 
little, ” no, but her fan fell down ” 

” And she picked it up again > ” said the countess, quickly 
” Truly yes, she picked it up,” said the count, lookmg at her 
with astonishment 

” And he was there, and suffered it^ ” said the countess 
The count looked thoughtful — ^she struck him playfully on the 
shoulder ” Believe me, good count, our neighbours are in the 
nght ” 

” When I consider well,” said the count, it appears to me 
probable, she was very well dr^ised, her toilette was certainly a 
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few months behind the fashion, but we are m the country, and I 
was astonished at her taste '' 

"" And he? asked the countess 
He h^ld a long dissertation upon taste, he went through the 
whole history of fashions, from the fig-leaf of the first lady to the 
last gala-dress of the grand-duchess He particularly admired the 
Grecian costume 

And was she dressed like a Greeks " said the countess, quickly 
Oh no,'' said the count '' she was true German — ^buned up 
to the chin " 

'' They are man and wife," said the countess, throwing herself 
into his arms 

'' But her eyes," said the count, shaking his head 
** You are a keen observer," said the countess " What proofs 
do you wish to have^ The lover would have fallen to the ground 
with the fan, the husband remained quiedy seated, the lover 
would have had eyes only to admire, the husband had time for a 
long conversation, the lover would have been delighted to see a 
German woman he admired dressed in the German fashion, and 
the husband praised the Greek women My dear count, are you 
not aware of all that^ " 


The count laughed " Well," said he, " we are invited to- 
morrow to our neighbour the chamberlain's, the Herr von Welt and 
the countess will hkewise be there In a large society we fancy 
ourselves less remarked, and give ourselves up more to our ease, 
we can therefore both observe them You may be m the nght, 
but her countenance, and her eyes I have had the honour, during 
the last fifteen years, of presenting many rnarned men to bis royal 
highness, and I know mankmd well» Matrimony has a peculiar 
look, something like despair— if you are nght, my knowledge of 
mankind is good for nothing " 

The next day all the company was assembled at the chamber- 
lain's except the countess and Herr von Welt The chamberlain 
was impatient, all eyes turned toward the road, at last a cloud of 
dust was observed, and then the carnage of the countess dnvmg 
quickly up She was looking out of the nght window of the 
^rnage Welt, leamng on his arm, was looking out of the other 
The lady of the grand chamberlam touched her husband and 
^iled, he turned round good-humouredly, and said in a low voice 

I believe you are nght " The carnage stopped. Welt sprang 
out, the servants assisted the countess, he stood quietlv bv and 
^hed the dust from his coat ” They are man ^d ^fe/' said 
the grand chamberlam s lady softly 

" Yes, yes, I begm to doubt my knowledge of mankmd," said 
the count 


The countess made excuses for being so late. Welt knit his brow 
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m vexation Dinner was announced, the master of the house 
offered his arm to the lady of the grand chamberlain The grand 
chamberlam and Welt, the countess and a strange lady remained 
Welt offered his arm to the strange lady, and left the countess to 
the grand chamberlain His wife looked back and smiled, the 
grand chamberlam nodded sigmficantly The society was gay 
Welt sat between the countess and the strange lady He con- 
versed with the stranger on fashion and feeling, and left the 
countess to be amused by the grand chambeilain The latter 
smiled, his wife looked at him good-humouredly After dinner 
Welt approached the countess He talked of the influence of the 
body over the mind, which occasioned satiety in everything The 
countess yawned That is the body,** said she Welt con- 
tinued calmly talking, and the body of the countess yawned agam 
The grand chamberlain stole up to his lady They are man 
and wife,** she whispered 

" It is certain,'* said the grand chamberlain 
The chamberlam proposed a wdlk m the garden, and the com- 
pany went A narrow plank led to a fine waterfall The grand 
chamberlam had brought his vertigo with him from the residence, 
the chamberlam was too lusty to trust himself on the plank, and 
the ladies were tmid Welt sought to tranquillise them He 
escorted them over the plank, but he offered his services last to 
the countess 

The grand chamberlam stood smiling on one side, and his wife 
stood smiling at him from the other It was evening, and the 
company hastened back to the house The countess was behind. 
Welt near her He walked on thoughtfully, she followed him 
fatigued 

The grand chambeilain pressed the hand of his wife The 
carnages were ordered, the party separated, and hastened home 
You are a clever woman, my love,** said the grand chamber- 
lam, " it IS certain they are man and wife " 

Now, my dear," said the countess, " only take the pains to get 
certain proofs ** 

Leave me alone," said the count The thmg is clear, and 
when that is the case, there must be proofs " Accordingly he went 
round the neighbourhood to obtam more information, but he 
wanted proof, and could only procure conjectures People had 
heard this, and seen that, one referred to another; and when he 
wanted proof, the one had said nothmg, and the other had heard 
nothmg He came back sorrowful " My dear," said he, " I 
return just as nch in conjectures, and as poor m proofs " 

" Indeed < " said the countess " Can the people yet doubt that 
they are married^ " 

AlasT no," said the count, " but no one can prove it How- 
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ever, I will try what I can do, the day after to-morrow Herr von 
Welt has business in the residence, I will send immediately to my 
lawyer. We must take advantage of the moment, for conjectures 
lead to nothing " 

The lawyer was called, they were shut up together, and on the 
second day he drove to the chateau of the countess 

'' All alone ^ said the grand chamberlain, as he entered the 

room with an appearance of surpnse 

'' Herr von Welt is in town," said the countess, he will be 
sorry that he was not at home when he finds that you have been 
here " 

The grand chamberlain took a seat near her, he admired ihe 
arrangement of the house, and some pictures which were in the 
room 

" My husband was a connoisseur," said the countess " The 
collection of paintings he has made proves his taste " 

" Ah^ his taste proves other thmgs still more," said the count, 
smihng, and he kissed her hand " But he was an extraordinary 
man, he had caprices, which he showed even to the last, his will 
proves that " 

The countess looked at him surpnsed The grand chamberlain 
appeared not to observe it, and continued, " So young as you are, 
to remain a widow can only be the caprice of an old jealous hus- 
band, who wishes to torment you after his death The poor man 
forgot that the heart is very susceptible at your age " 

The countess cast down her eyes and blushed 
Herr von Welt is an old acquamtance, at least I think so," 
said the grand chamberlain 

" I have known him above four years," said the countess, em- 
barrassed 

" He was remarked at Court for his talents and affabihiy," 
continued the grand chamberlain, smiling, and his smile was ex- 
pressive, " but the last year he has been quite lost to the Court and 
to the world How is it possible for him not to forget the capnces 
of an old man who is dead^ " 

The countess was evidently more embarrassed 
" Why were you not sincere with me> " said he softly, and 
took her hand " Your secret is known in the neighbourhood, 
why would you conceal it from me^ " 

The countess started up terrified " Is it possible > " said she 
^--and her voice faltered Can the old man have— Oh, count’ 
what do you know — ^what is known’ " 

Do you think," said the count, that I watch my advantage 
so servilely’ " and his tone was tender and sincere " I wifi see 
and hear nothing Enjoy in peace what you have dearly enough 
bought, by a sacnfice of two years But, dear countess, I have 
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children, who may hereafter complain of my pliability and in- 
dulgence I must therefore do something to fulfil the duty of a 
father Another m my place would here require — ^he would lay 
before you proofs on which to ground his claims, but I spare your 
heart, and respect your secret The friend is silent — ^it is the father 
only entreats 

“ Alas* " cned the countess, and tears streamed from her eyes, 
what do you reqmre of me^ '' 

The grand chamberlain drew a paper out of his pocket You 
know,*' he continued calmly, “ that my property is greatly em- 
barrassed Your husband left you large estates, and a great foi- 
tune, I am silent on his will, of which I make no use, but this wound 
which I give to my interest must not continue bleeding m my 
children Sign, therefore, this writing, my dear friend You 
undertake therein to discharge a part of my debts, which have been 
occasioned by my service in the State, and your secret will ever 
remam concealed ** 

He fetched a pen The countess m the meantime recovered her 
presence of mind 

Allow me,’* said she, more tranquilly, to request that you 
will present me the proofs on which you ground your suspicions ” 
Why so^ ” said he, smiling, the Government will perhaps 
soon commumcate some to you ” 

The Government ^ ” said the countess, temfied 
You know,” continued he, ” the steady course of justice, you 
will be cited It is certainly only a form, but still unpleasant You 
must appear and take your oath ” 

Oh, heavens* ” cned the countess, and her voice faltered 
again 

” You take your oath,” said the grand chamberlain, '' and 
remam m possession of your property ” 

The countess seized the pen hastily '' Your children shall lose 
nothing,” said she, and signed The grand chamberlain kissed the 
hand which returned him the paper, and went gaily to his carnage 
Herr von Welt returned the next day ” We are betrayed,” said 
the countess, and threw herself weeping into his arms 
” Betrayed^ ” said he, astonished 
'' The old pnest must have chattered,” said the countess 
” Indeed* ” says Welt, ” he has not spoken these mne months, 
for he IS dead ” 

The countess looked confounded She related to him the visit of 
the grand chamberlain, his behaviour and her signature 
” That IS a deception,” cned Welt, he has taken you by sur- 
pnse, but he shall not long enjoy his tnumph ” He hastened out 
of the room, ordered his horse, and rode to the grand chamberlain 
The count came to meet him on the steps 
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" I have a word to say to you, count,” said Wdt, " but I shoul 
wish it to he in pnvate ” 

“ A word also with you, for it is time to sit down to dinner, am 
you must be our guest,” said the grand chamberlain affably, an 
led him into the room 

" Count,” said Welt, “ you expressed a suspicion yesterday 
the countess, m which I am concerned ” 

” Qmte nght,” rephed the count, " people told me of these con- 
jectures, and I repeated them to the countess ” 

“ Count,” said Welt, " by what can you prove your conjec- 
tures’ ” 

” We will talk about it after dinner,” said the grand chamber- 
lam, it is already on the table Our conversing longer may 
occasion surpnse, and you do not, of course, wish that we should 
furnish the people with more matenals for conjectures’ ” 

Welt bowed embarrassed " After dinner, then," said he, and 
his tone was somewhat milder The grand chamberlam opened 
the dining-room door, and mtroduced him to his wife 
Two sons of the count were at table with them The youngest, 
the mother’s darhng, sat next her, and amused himself by gettmg 
under the table to pinch the calf of his father’s leg The coimt 
drew up his feet several times, making a wiy face, but the strength 
of the darling seemed to mcrease, for he clung hke a crab to the 
calf The grand chamberlam at last kicked hun from him with an 
exclamation, and the darhng fell screammg at his mother’s 
feet 

" The child grows unbearable,” cned the grand chamberlam, as 
he rubbed the calf of his leg, which was smartmg with pam, and 
the mother wiped the tears from the cheeks of the httle one ” Poor 
chdd' ” said she, " has he hurt you’ ” 

” Go on spoihng him,” said the count, “ and he will one day 
give your heart as much pam as he has now done my calf ” 

" Only do not torment him,” said the mother, strokmg his 
cheeks, “ he must be allowed to grow hke the tree of the fidd 
It was so that Jean Jacques wished boys to be educated ” 

But he IS to be a gentleman of the chamber,” said the feither, 
" and you will at last make a Jean Jacques of the boy He will 
th® be good for nothing at most but to be a stable-boy ” 

” When the children are grown up,” said she coldly, “ you may 
present them at Court, that you may understand, but do not 
mterfere in their education You do not wish the tender plants to 
Wither before their time ” 

The grand chamberlam was silent, and looked vexed, the countess 
expatiated on the virtues of her children, and the cruelties of certam 
fafhCTS, who had no steady pnnciple of education 
The storm subsided by degrees, and they rose from the taMo 
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Welt impatiently reminded the count of his promise, who conducted 
him into his room 

Herr von Welt/' said the grand chamberlain, as he begged 
him to be seated, ** am I married? " 

Herr von Welt looked at him with astomshment 
I do not loiow what this question means, coimt^ 

Yon were not a witness at our mamage, you did not accom- 
pany us to the altar, may I be allowed to ask you by what means 
you know we are married^ " 

I think you must be jokmg/' said Welt, '' how I know^ — 
people have told me so " 

“ You consider that as a proof, then^ " said the grand chamber- 
lain quickly 

“ You embarrass me," said Welt, I knew it before I had the 
honour of seeing you, and my eyes convinced me " 

What have you seen, then^ " asked the count 
" Oh’ " said Welt, " there are certain trifles which soon dis- 
cover that connection One is more familiar togetner, one is not so 
attentive to the choice of expressions when speaking together, and 
sometimes one differs about the mode of education " 

“ Precisely so,'' continued the grand chamberlain, " the ardour 
of first love is gone by, but we hve together, we bestow our atten- 
ton on strangers, and leave our wives to be entertained by others 
we walk onwards lost in thought, and forget that a wife is 
following " 

" Count," said Welt embarrassed, you describe the most 
minute features of the picture But we have digressed from the 
mam point of our conversation " 

" And I think we have been constantly discussing it," said the 
grand chamberlain, he went to his bureau and took out a paper — 
" Will you have the kindness to deliver this to the countess^ You 
may read it, Herr von Welt, it is the ratification of my promises 
You see I therein renounce my claim according to the will " 

" The countess will be astonished at your generosity," said 
Welt, " but she dehvered you a contract yesterday which she 
requires back " 

" Indeed’ " said the grand chamberlain, “ then I beg you to 
return me my wnting But, Herr von Welt, you have withdrawn 
yourself entirely from Court Do you know that people have made 
observations upon it^ Thence arise conjectures, you must have 
rendered a few people jealous I give you warmng, my dear fnend, 
no one can hurt you, but they seek to revenge themselves on the 
countess " 

How IS that possible^ " said Welt, astonished 
" I am entreated to ground a complaint on the conjectures I 
have heard. I have not done so, but have explained my 
199 
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apprehensions to the countess The ecclesiastical court, which puts 
tile consciences of his royal highness’s subjects to proof, can put her 
upon her oath ” 

Welt looked over' the paper much agitated “ 1 will give your 
renunciation to the countess," said he, getting up 
“ And if she wishes her contract again,” said the grand cham- 
berlain, smiling, “ It hes here amongst my papers ’’ 

“ Count,” said Welt, " the countess will not be behmd you m 
generosity Her property comes from her husband, who bore your 
name, and I am convmced she will be happy to appropriate a part 
of the property to support the splendour of his family " 

He took a friendly leave of the count, who accompamed him to 
the hall door 

“ Will you not soon travel? ” said the gland chamberlain, as 
they descended the steps 

" Possibly very soon,” said Welt, “ I mean to accompany the 
countess, who is anxious to be m a warmer chmate ” 

" Well, the observations you make on your journey cannot be 
otherwise than instructive,” said the grand chamberlam " But, 
my dear friend,” he continued, “ when in London or at Madnd 
you see a man sitting opposite a lady, and the lady lets fall her 
fan, and he does not stoop to pick it up, or when he speaks 
learnedly, and the lady yawns — and they yawn at Madrid as wdl 
as here — ^then believe me, they are man — and wife " 

Herr von Welt threw himself on his horse 
" Ride fast,” said the count, laughing, ” make haste home, a 
gallop will confound the neighbours, who always walk their horses 
home to their wives ” 

Welt laughed, and spurred his animal The grand chamberlam 
soon after satisfied his creditors, and returned to Court 
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THE SENATOR OF BREMEN 

A POPULAR TRADITION 

One summer evening, in the year 1749, family of Mr Sebaldus 
Beerlem, senator of the free impenal city of Bremen, were seated 
together, whiling away the hour between eight and nine in conver- 
sation, and the juniors amusing themselves with vanous innocent 
games The apartment which they were m was spacious, panelled, 
according to the custom of that time, with carved woodwork, and 
decorated with oil-pamtings of some value, which Mr Sebaldus 
had picked up in his travels in Holland His aged grandmother 
was seated at the window, in a chair covered with leather, embossed 
with flowers of gold, loolang, as usual, at the steeples of the distant 
churches, tinged with the radiance of sunset She hummed at the 
same time to herself an old hymn of Paul Gerherd's, which treats 
of the repose of the godly after death, and the happiness of those 
who have fought the good fight, and are dehvered from all the 
tnals and tribulations of this mortal life She numbered full eighty 
years, and so she had good reason to hum such a hymn Catherine, 
the senator's wife, a still young and comely woman, of the most 
respectable family of Ruhberg of Hildesheim, sat not far from the 
window at a small table, playing a game at lansquenet With her 
nephew Ruhberg, cop3nng-clerk to the senate, an almost boyish- 
looking young man She mistook the cards in the twilight, the 
youth took advantage of this, and purposely cheated his aunt, and 
she reproved him with good-humoured seventy for his knavish 
tncks A group of children were sitting together m the middle of 
the room, and Sigismunda, the eldest daughter, twelve years old, 
was telling her brothers and sisters, m a low tone, a long stoiy, to 
which they hstened in silent attention Theobald Ahlevert, an old 
and faithful servant of the feimily, was standmg at the comer of 
the stove, calculatmg the last week's receipts From a little shop 
which his wife kept, and, as he had reason to apprehend, not to 
the best account Thus each of the members of the family was 
engaged his own way, and hot attending to what the others were 
atout 

Mr Sebaldus Beerlem himself was sitting on the sofa, m&i a 
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hand m his waistcoat-pocket, and his head propped by the other, 
he looked straight before him, listemng with pleasure to the playful 
tones of his wife and the soft whispering voice of his daughter, and 
now and then casting a glance at the dark form of his grandmother, 
whose shaking head and sharply-formed, noble features were defined 
upon the evening sky Such moments are of great value to the 
father of a family He takes a survey of his past life, he thinks of 
all the comforts and blessings that Providence has bestowed on him, 
and he forms^ plans for the further improvement of his circum- 
stances, for the sake of those who are dearest to his heart 
The clock of the neighbouring church now struck nine As the 
sound of the last stroke died away, the senator rose, look his hat 
and cane, and hastily left the room 

Sebald/’ cried his wife, '' art thou going to the counting- 
house^ Shall a hght be brought down to thee^ 

The senator gave no answer They heard him going down the 
stairs, and presently the house-door shutting heavily after him 
Where can he be going to^ " asked the grandmother 
'' Indeed, I don't know," rephed his wife “ He meant to spend 
the evening with us Something must have suddenly occurred to 
him " 

The old lady shook her head A hght was brought, and the 
family sat down at the round-table to their simple supper A place 
was left for the master of the house, as everybody felt thoroughly 
convinced that he would presently return The quarter chimed, 
then the half-hour, then three-quarters, and at last the clock struck 
ten, and still he had not come back Theobald was sent to the 
vintner's over the way, to inquire whether the senator might not 
have turned in there and met with friends who had detained him, 
but he came back, saying that the vintner assured him he had not 
seen his master Cattienne joked about this sudden disappearance 
of her husband, but nobody joined in her mirth, especially as the 
venerable grandmother assumed so senous a look For some days 
past she had felt unw^ell 

" It is not right of him to go just now," said she, " I am hable 
to be called from one moment to another; and it would gneve me 
much not to see him once more " 

Cathenne scolded the grandmother for this expression, and told 
her that she ought not to talk in that manner The old lady said 
her prayers, and Cathenne led her to her chamber 
The children were put to bed, too, young Ruhberg retired, and 
Qithenne was left by herself She took up some work, and seated 
herself near the candle, resolving not to go to bed till her husband 
cameip* 

It shuck eleven, it struck twelve, and not a footfall was heard 
out of doors. The streets were deserted and silent " the watchman's 
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hom was heard at a great distance, and from a curtained back- 
window of a neighbouring house sounded the low mournful tones of 
women smgmg while they watched with a corpse The sky was over- 
cast, and here and there a few solitary stars, so few, that Catherine 
could count them, peeped forth from between the clouds She stood 
at the window, and she made sure that every shadow which glided 
along either side of the street was her husband coming home at 
last, but stiU he came not When she returned to her work at the 
table, she was seized with despondency and alarm She now be- 
thought her that it was not Sebald*s way to go out so suddenly 
without saying a word, and to stay out so late If he had changed 
his mind, and been obliged to go out that evemng, he would surely 
have said a word to that ettect to his wife, who w^as sitting not far 
from him Never did he go out for a single hour without acquaint- 
ing her, and desiring her to save his supper for him, and now 
he was away the whole mght^ She turned over in her mind his 
behaviour during the day, uneasy as she was, she fancied that it 
had not been altogether as usual, but on closer reflection she could 
not adduce any particular circumstance The anxious wife tned to 
recollect whether any petty jar had arisen between them, but she 
soon said to herself, " How could I forget a quarrel so senous as 
to dnve a husband away from his wife^ Besides, it was not 
Sebald’s disposition to bear such a violent grudge " 

Catherine's thoughts then turned to his circumstances, but, as 
far as she knew, these were prosperous indeed, had they been ever 
so deranged, tlie senator, a man umversally beloved and esteemed, 
would have had no need to abscond by night on that account, for 
he had friends and wealthy relations who took an interest m his 
welfare 

Amid these musings, day dawned, and Cathenne extinguished her 
lamp Weary as she was, sleep kept aloof from her eyes By 
degrees the family began to stir, doors opened, and the short dry 
cough of the grandmother gave notice that she was awake The 
children came, and Catherine said not a word to them or to the 
old lady about the absence of her husband But she could not long 
conceal it People came upon business, the messenger of the 
senate wanted him, friends asked to see him, and at last she was 
obliged to confess that she knew not where her husband was A 
day was suffered to pass, and then it was pubhcly reported m the 
city that Senator Beerlein had disappeared, and nobody knew what 
had become of him Some now pretended that a man's hat and 
stick had been found on the bank of the nver, others declared that 
a report of fire-arms had been heard at night in a neighbouring 
wood, and it was whispered that the corpse of the suicide had been 
earned very early m tiie mormng to the city by charcoal-burners, 
secretty hired for the purpose. Still more extraordinary rumours 
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were circulated it was alleged that Mr Beerlem had been con- 
ducted by an escort over the frontier, to be punished for some crime 
suddenly discovered m a neighbouring country It is easy to con- 
ceive what Cathenne and her family must have suffered when they 
heard these reports The poor forlorn woman still beheved that her 
husband would come back daily, hourly— but she was disappointed 
A month passed away, two months, three months, and not a trace 
of the senator was to be discovered Advertisements in the news- 
papers proved firuitless, and private inquiries indefatigably prose- 
cuted were equally unavailing The man was as completely lost as 
if he had sunk into the earth Nobody had seen him go out at 
the door, nobody had observed him m the street, minutely as his 
dress, face, and figure were d^nbed, nowhere had such a person 
been seen in any of the neighbounng places 
Three years had elapsed, and the lost senator had ceased to be 
talked of, when, late one evening, hkewise in the middle of sum- 
mer, a man knocked at the door of Beerlein's house He looked 
pale and fatigued He was asked what he wanted The stranger 
was evidently aslomshed at this question 

Who are you^ said he to the young man who opened the 
door What brings you into my house? 

Your house J exclaimed the youth, scrutimsmg the interro- 
gator from head to foot This house belongs to Mr Van Peters, 
the wme-merchant, and I am his clerk 

Van Peters J '' exclaimed the stranger " What a silly oaf you 
must be to crack such a stupid joke » As if I did not know where 
the wine-merchant lives, and where my own house is* " 

With these words he pushed the young fellow roughly aside, and 
ascended the well-known staircase He went along the passage, 
here he saw furniture and pictures that were strange to him He 
was about to open the door of the sitting-room, when bursts of 
obstreperous laughter, the clang of glasses, and voices of men m 
loud chsputahon met his ear 

'' Is it possible? said he to himself, has Cathenne company 
—and especially such noisy company as this? "" 

He opened the door gently, and was thnlled with horror on 
seeing a number of drunken faces around a public-house table 
The apartment, which used to be kept so neat, so clean, and so 
comfortable, looked dirty, and was filled with tobacco-smoke 
The wainscot was damaged, and here and there gone from the wall 
The chair at the window, where his grandmother was accustomed 
tb sit, was occupied by a sleeping mountain of gross flesh But 
Ihe evenmg sun shone, as it did when he was there last, through 
the wtudows, and its golden radiance cut the returned senator to 
the h^ut Eke a dagger He stood upon the threshold of bis 
room: he sought the dear objects whom he had left there but an 
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hour before, as he thought, and how was' all so frightfully changed, 
as in the wild vaganes of an extravagant dream * The poor man 
rubbed his forehead, he shut his eyes, and opened them again, 
to convince himself that he was not mistaken, and tottered like one 
who IS on the point of swooning The noisy revellers, on perceiving 
him, laughed aloud at the pale stranger for coming into a pubhc- 
house when he seemed to be already intoxicated 
" Good Heavens* all at once exclaimed the landlord, why, 
jt IS the lost senator* 

At this exclamation the guests were seized with a pamc, set down 
their glasses, and stared at the door, as though they had seen a 
spectre The stranger advanced and seated himself at the end of 
one of the benches Those who occupied it moved as far from 
him as they could The landlord alone had the courage to go up 
to him 

Mr Senator, cned he, " where have you been? For these 
three years search has been made for you to no purpose 
Three years* '' repeated Beerlem, staring at tte landlord 
This house, continued the other, “ is no longer yours Your 
widow— your wife, I would say — beg your pardon, I am talking 
to you as if you were dead— sold xt to me in the second year, as 
you did not come back, and now lives in a small town m the neigh- 
bourhood '' 

And my grandmother? asked Beerlem 
She died a few weeks after your disappearance 
** And my children? 

" Dead, too A disease which made great havoc in our good aty 
last year carried them off '' 

At these answers, the head of the unfortunate senator drooped 
lower and lower, no tone of horror or of gnef escaped him, but his 
whole frame denoted heart-breaking and unutterable anguish He 
left the room as qmetly as he had entered it. The landlord fol- 
lowed him, stopped him on the stairs, and asked in a loud and 
sharp voice, But where have you been all this time, neighbour? " 
Ask me not,"' replied the wretched man God has been 
pleased to tty me m a wonderful way I feel that I shall die " 
With these words he fell mto a deep swoon Care was taken to 
convey him to fais wife, and one may conceive the fright and joy 
of Catherine when she saw her long-lost husband return She re- 
ceived him in her widow's weeds, which she put off immediately, 
but only to resume them m a few weeks, and this tune with suffi- 
cient occasion, for Mr Sebaidus Beerlem departed this hfe, as he 
had foretold, with pious resignation, but before he died he com- 
municated to the clergyman who attended him the extraordinary 
dfcumsfeances of his absence, and tins document is still preserved by 
the family It is att^ted and signed by sey^ witnesses Imng at 
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the time> who weie well acquainted with the senator befoie his dis- 
appearance, and who saw him return, and the seal of the city 
authorities was affixed to it This narrative was, in substance, as 
follows 

On Tnmty Sunday, in the year 1749,'' relates the senator, 
'' between eight and nine in tne evening, I was sitting quietly, and 
occupied with the most pleasing thoughts about my family, which 
was collected around me, w^hen I distinctly heard a rap at the door 
I took no notice of it, concluding that Ahlevert, my servant, who 
was close to the door, would see who was there, or tnat the person 
who had knocked would come m, when he found his signal dis- 
regarded Instead of that, however, the knocking was thnce 
repeated, and very loud I was surprised that not a creature in 
the room seemed to hear it all quietly kept their seats All at 
once it was as if a voice said to me, ' Rise, take thy hat and cane 
and go ' 

I strove to silence this extraordinary inward injunction, but 
was seized with such an anxiety, oppression, and faintness of heart, 
as if I had been ever so lU Tlus painful sensation became at last 
so unbearable that I was forced to take up my hat and stick and 
to go to the door 

When I was in the passage, I there found a man who eyed me 
with steadfast look, and again the words sounded in my ears, 
* Come, follow me ' 

I knew not the man, neither did I know what he wanted with 
me, but I felt that from the moment I had crossed the threshold of 
my room he had power over me, and I followed him 

'' We descended the back stairs and went through a passage in 
the next house, of the existence of which I had never before been 
aware It was vaulted, and, as far as I can recollect, casks and 
empty chests were piled against its dark walls It became lower 
and lower, so that at last I wa^ obhged to advance stooping after 
my guide, who went just before me We came to a dark water, 
which I took to be a covered canal the water looked black and 
unnatural A couple of crazy planks, which served for a bndge, 
swayed much as I was passing over them, but my gmde moved 
light as a feather and without the shghtest noise over this dangerous 
crossing 

We got at last into the open air, and I saw tiie starry firma- 
ment above us The evening red stU glowed m the west, and I 
rOcoJlect that, on looking ba<±, I distinctly saw the steeple of our 
principal church, everyfiung else seemed to be enveloped, as it 
were, m xmst We now came to a plain, extending farther than 
the 05^ could reach, and which appeared ab^lutely strange to me 
No^ a tree,, not a hut, not a road was to be seen. The ground was 
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covered with dried or singed grass, as if a vast fire had lately raged 
there 

I made this remark to my guide, asking at the same time 
whither he was leading me Without answenng, he signified, by a 
silent gesture, that we must proceed Accordingly, without ex- 
changing a word, we pursued our course together over the dead 
level of the heath The last tinge of the evemng red disappeared, 
a fog shrouded the face of heaven, so that earth and sky seemed 
to be covered with one umform lead-coloured veil I cannot 
describe to you the awful and soul-depressing effect of this solitude 
How grateful to my ear would have been the slightest sound of life * 
We heard not even our own footfalls on the soft ground From 
time to time a cool breeze blew over the plain, but it refreshed me 
not, for it wafted with it an intolerable smell of mould, 

" Having proceeded in this manner for about half an hour, I 
perceived a house standing quite alone upon the plain, and the 
windows of which were bnlhantly hghted up It was in that sort 
of style in which palaces are built, pillars supported the roof, and 
the edifice was decorated with magnificent flights of steps, rich coats- 
of-arms, and gilt statues My companion beckoned me to enter I 
represented to him that I knew not either the house or its owner 

' Thou wilt learn to know him,' he replied, ' but beware of 
putting a single question either to him or to those about him con- 
cerning what thou shalt there see Silent as thou earnest must thou 
go again, and impress upon thy memory what thou seest ' 

'' With these words he opened the door of a large magnificent 
saloon, along the sides of which I saw by the light of a thousand 
tapers a large company sitting in full dress When I entered, eveiy 
eye was turned upon me The company consisted of gentlemen of 
quality and ladies of extraordinary beauty, but I knew none of 
them They vvere faces which I had never seen in all my life My 
compamon, who stopped in a respectful attitude at the door, 
motioned me to approach the company I did so, though I felt 
abashed, and they replied to my salutation with a formal but not 
unfriendly obeisance, for every one seemed to be whoDy occupied 
with himself or his neighbour, and to take no further notice of me 
I had time for observation, and I soon remarked that all these 
beautiful women had red cords round their necks, which were white 
as alabaster, and that the gentlemen wore the same mark over their 
cravats Finding that I was permitted to walk about where I 
pleased, I \vent up to a card-table at the window, about which four 
grave gentlemen were assemWed They looked cold and indiffer- 
ent, sleep vseemed to weigh down their eyes their clothes were most 
splendidly embroidered with gold, and broad nbbons of orders 
cruised their bosoms They, too, had the <hstmctive red band 
round the neck, but what startled me more was to see that the 
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cards with which they were playing were stained with blood 

" I turned shuddenng away, and went into an adjoining apart- 
ment It was fitted up still more superbly than the saloon, and 
hung with red velvet On a sofa I saw a man who was taking a 
nap, his head drooped upon his bosom, but he, too, had the red 
band round his neck Casting my eyes upon the floor, I perceived 
with horror a track of blood, which led to the next room I fol- 
lowed it, and found a second apartment, but not a creature in it 
The lights burned dimly, and a number of musical instruments 
huddled together in one comer indicated that they had been or were 
to be used to play to dancing But not a musician was to be seen, 
and the profoundest silence prevailed A door of immense magm- 
tude occupied the farther side of this apartment It was shut and 
surrounded with costly gilding The traces of blood led to this 
door, but, in spite of all my efforts to open it, I could not stir the 
lock Apprehensive lest the noise which I made might bnng the 
company to me, I desisted from further attempts Ovei the door 
was inscribed in large black figures ' 1789 * This number has 
deeply impressed itself upon my mind, as well as the track of blood 
which led to the mysterious apartment 

" I know that I fell into a revene about these thmgs, and a kind of 
stupor came over me, and made me sit down in a chair m a corner 
of the saloon How long I might have sat there I cannot tell when 
I woke up from my musing, I heard a clock stnke one, and at the 
same time a great bustle in the saloon I rose immediately and 
hastened through the apartments to look for my guide He was 
still standing there waiting for me We qmtted the saloon and fhe 
bouse forthwith I was again upon the solitary heath, and my 
companion walking mutely by my side In this manner we arrived 
at the skirts of the city, where he took leave of me with a silent 
bow I felt faint and ready to die I had scarcely strength to 
reach the city, and I rejoiced to find myself again m the well-known 
streets When I once more heard the noise usual m them, and 
human voices, my heart seemed to revive The recollection of the 
ghostlike company, with its fearful mark, gradually became less 
vivid, but that prophetic number was constantly before my eyes, 
and will continue to haunt them as long as I live, for it is but too 
certam that the Lord hath caused me to see a wonderful vision " 

Need we say that the import of this vision, or whatever it may be 
called, was fully explained by the French Revoluton which broke 
out just forty years afterwards^ About that time appeared a tract 
m German, with this title, Wonderful and True Histow of the 
lost Senator of Bremen — ^how by the special permission of God he 
foresaw future Times and their Doings Upon that publication 
the above tradition is founded 
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UNCLE’S WILL 

Mr, Heimal, an old nch rmser, and an odd fellow, felt that his 
hour was come, and therefore wrote to Adolphus, a very poor 
nephew, whom he always before neglected, to ask him to visit him, 
proimsmg to make him heir to ah his possessions Adolphus lost 
00 time, but travelled night and day, and reaching the httle village, 
the residence of his imcle, early on the fifth morning, went to the 
Violet, the only inn of the place, in order to dress himself better, 
and to make inquiries about his uncle The landlord answered, 
shrugging up his shoulders 

“ According to all appearances Mr Heimal was near his end. 
Since Wednesday he was sensible only for a few hours each day, 
and IS hkely, says Mr Schneidab, the village barber and ph}reician, 
to depart this evenmg Since the peace, instead of the better braes 
we hoped for, a pestdence rages here, winch even destroys the child 
in the mother’s womb My cousin, the smith, who was so strong 
that he might have been used like a beam to force open the church 
door, IS gone to God yesterday evemng, and Schneidab, who is not 
easily frightened, begins to lose courage He beheves it to be a 
radical pestilence, intended only for the benefit of the sexton, who, 
hke an enchanted execuboner, sees three dead bodies before him 
instead of one, and cannot heave in and out fast enough ” 
Adolphus asked more parbculars of his uncle “ You will find 
with your uncle a faithful old housekeeper, and Albertina, an 
orphan, who lost her left eye by a ball entering the window m a 
skirmish, but who conbnues to set both young and old m a flame 
with the right, as if it were a burmng-^ass, and this without wishing 
it, for Tmchen is a perfect example ” 

With a heart beabng so that it might be heard, Adolphus entered 
bis uncle’s house, and met Alberbna Her noble form, and her 
remairang burmng-glass, caused the loss of the other to be over- 
looked The gentle goodness of her spint played about her face, 
and seemed mdependent of its form, though m truth it was, with 
the excepbon of the eye, beaubful “ Mr Adolphus,” repeated 
Alberbna, as he named himself, ” I will announce you immedi- 
ately, you are expected impabently, and will be heartily welcome.” 
“ Thank Heaven,” said the deserving heir to himself. To her 
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he said some flattenng words as she disappeared, and then prayed 
that his uncle's heart m^ght be favourably disposed towards him 
Albertina opened the door and bade him enter In a moment he 
was at the bedside 

Old Heimal was perfectly sensible he thanked Adolphus in a 
fnendly way, praised his blooming appearance, assured him he 
had inquired after him, and heard nothing of him but what was 
good, and therefore had made him his heir Adolphus stammered 
forth his earnest thanks 

“ Not too soon, not too soon," said the other, " it is with con- 
ditions hear them first I am to be buried in the churchyard here, 
and you will receive the interest of eighty thousand thalers if you 
promise the magistrate to repeat piously the Lord's Prayer once a 
day over my grave till the end of your life If you fail once, the 
informer is to receive a fourth part of the inheritance, and the 
remainder is to go to the hospital, the guardian of which will keep 
a good look-out that you perform your vow Nothing but a serious 
disease, testified by two surgeons, is to excuse you from this duty 
The testament lies ready with the magistrate, take time, therefore, 
to think, for every condition is, early or late, a clog on the enjoy- 
ment of that good with which it is combined ' Why did my uncle 
curse me,' you will say, ' with this condition? Why did he poison 
to me the wine he was no longer able to drmk himself^ ' I answer, 
justice demands that my property should be expended for the 
benefit of the town in which I gamed it — ^in which I went to school 
and grew up to manhood On the boundary of the dominion of 
death you shall be at least reminded once a day to raise your 
thoughts to the Giver of all good, and I wish to save the soul of 
my heir from the rock of worldly perdition Go, my son, I am 
weak " 

Albertina had remained m the room by the command of the old 
man, and now accompanied Adolphus to the door In the con- 
fusion of his feelings he seized her hand and asked what she 
advised She blushed, and answered 

I cannot believe that you will be guided in so important a 
matter by the advice of an ignorant girl " 

Oh yes* " answered he, " your situation here makes you a 
fnend, and the good sense of your answer belies your pretended 
ignorance The powers of fate announce their decrees with pleasure 
by the mouth of innocent maidens " 

She replied, " Turn to our Father m heaven, prayer brings 
power and knowledge, and we then select, as if by inspiration, that 
wMc^ IS best " 

Adolphus left her with a grateful squeeze of the hand* He was 
disposed to follow her advice, but his wishes w^re earthly 

Eighty thousand thalers," said he, or rather the interest of 
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this sum, IS m truth a key to earth’s heaven but what is the priced 
The condition separates me for ever from all which can sweeten 
life or render it lovely Suppose I nught with swift horses reach 
the capital for a moment to strengthen my mind m the circle of 
beauty and intelhgence, it can only be for a moment, and hke a 
solitary moonbeam through the darkness of a wintry night, and I 
lose all if any accident happens to me on the road Is there a 
bitterer cup than this eternal monotony — ^this seeing always the same 
faces, part expressing vulganty, part signifying a mixture of rude- 
ness and knowledge even more intolerable than vulganty^ Can 
anything be worse than to hve with people who spy out every 
mormng what I mean to nourish my body with at mid-day, and 
who treat every deviation from their own customs worse than the 
Inquisition treats heretics^ Yet even here I may find fnends, 
hearts allied to mine, though different m age, situation, and habits 
But how soon is conversation exhausted i How does the daily 
return of the same matenals dimmish the charms of societj*^ 
Whatever happens to the town falls on me as part of it The in- 
heritance makes me like one of its towers, and when I will fall sick, 
Mr Schneidab, the village barber, will hasten, as accoucheur sent 
by the fates, to deliver me into another world ” 

In this manner, till late in the evening, did Adolphus weigh his 
situation, and as he was going to bed, Albertina came to announce 
the sudden death of his uncle This news made him pass a sleep- 
less night, and at times to be almost out of his senses He imagined 
that the amiable Albertina glided into his chamber and begged 
earnestly of him to be pleased with the little town, that she delighted 
him very much, that she made his staying there the condition of ob- 
taimng her favour, and that she offered him her sweet mouth to seal 
the contract with a kiss He then imagined himself, with her assis- 
tance, counting heaps of ducats, and he was full of gratitude for 
the golden shower and for the lovely bnde He embraced her with 
one arm and lifted a sack of thalers in the other A cry of fire 
awoke him — ^the waim living image was fled, and the landlady 
burst into the room to save her wardrobe, which was safely stowed 
in the best chamber used for guests The cry of fire ran through 
the house, for not one who could breathe but joined in the alarm 

Adolphus sprang out of bed, descended to the street, and saw the 
house of his departed uncle in flames He reached it just as 
Albeitina came out with a box of valuables, which she gave him 
as his property, and then hastened back to secure her own, and 
came not again Adolphus felt how much he was indebted to her, 
and pressing through the burning house, found her m a courtyard 
chngmg to a tree, which protected her for a moment from the 
flames 

“ I am lost," said she, " save yoxsrself.” 
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He, however, sprang to her, the flames, as it were, following him, 
and making his retreat impossible The hot air already made it 
difficult to breathe, when he discovered that, by chmbmg the tree, 
he might escape over the wall With the arm of love strengthened 
by fear, he dragged the maiden up the stem and along one of the 
overhanging branches, and then dropped her safely on the opposite 
side of the wall and jumped after her Here they stood m a neigh- 
bounng garden, and first thanked God for their escape Albertina 
then extinguished the sparks on his waistcoat, he kissed her as he 
had done m his dream, and then led her to a place of safety 

When the fire was extmgmshed, which did not take place till the 
house was consumed, Adolphus returned to bed and slept nearly as 
sound as his uncle, whose corporeal part had been reduced by fire 
to a heap of ashes Albertina had found it, and had secretly con- 
veyed it away In the morning his body was sought, for the will 
made it necessary to have it buned, but all m vain, not a bone was 
to be discovered Albertina, however, sent m secret a casket to 
Adolphus, and wrote with it 

" If the accompanying casket serves, as I hope, to free my noble 
assistant from the heavy conditions which our departed fnend 
imposed upon his heir, this latter will then only pray with more 
fervour over the ashes of his benefactor, which now he in his 
hands 

Adolphus blessed m his heart her mgenmty, then went to the 
magistrate, who was full of thought, and knew not whom he could 
bury in HeimaFs place— for a grave they must have, to fulfil the 
conditions of his will Adolphus, however, said 

You undoubtedly know beforehand what I mean to say to your 
worship You know that a nonentity cannot be buned, and that I 
cannot be bound to pray over a grave where my uncle is not 
entombed, and, at the same time, his testament, making me his 
heir, remains perfectly valid A process would evidently last 
longer than your life, and probably not be fimshed before the day 
of judgment Far be it from me, however, to wish to injure this 
esteemed pleasant town, the cradle of my good fortune I there- 
fore resign m favour of its hospital a third part of the property left 
by my uncle For this, however, you will give me pemussion to 
send to your good wife some of the newest fashions from the city, 
where I mean to take up my residence " 

Seldom has a treaty been sooner ratified than this was, and the 
heir got away with difficulty from the gratitude of the magistrate, 
to seek out Albertina She struggled against tlie embraces with 
which, in his joy, he overwhelmed her they might be the mode in 
the ciiy— here they were quite unheard of, but Adolphus spoke with 
a seduang tongue, and on a subject not usually ungrateful to a 
maiden's ear She pretended, indeed, not to believe him, as if 
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she regarded it as impossible, with the failure of her eye, to please 
a man who was so entirely without fault, and she concealed her 
wishes with maidenlike excuses The gay people of the little town, 
however, were soon afterwards invited to Adolphus's mamage- 
feast He placed, without the knowledge of the bnde, the casket 
with the ashes of the now blessed uncle under the marnage-bed, and 
was thus enabled to offer the promised prayers daily with the 
greatest convemenc)^ 
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WHO COULD HAVE 
BELIEVED IT? 

There lived in Vienna a young man of rank and forttine, who bore 
a strong resemblance to many other young men of that and every 
city, for he was a dupe to all the follies of fashion and high hfe 
He combined a flexible heart with a handsome person, it had cost 
his mother a great deal of trouble to make him what is called a 
puppy, but, by indefatigable diligence, she had at last effected her 
purpose All the ladies, consequently, loved him, and he loved 
them all in return It has been said that once or twice his attach- 
ments have been even of more than a month's duration, bat never 
did he impose any constraint upon himself or the object of his 
affection by an irksome fidelity He possessed the nicest powers of 
perception, whenever any word or look summoned him to victory, 
but he always had the good manners to pay every attention to the 
clock, when it announced the hour of parting 

With these qualifications he was certain of success with the ladies 
He paid his devoirs to all, enjoyed all, and was at last tired of all 
In one of his moments of torpid satiety our hero had returned home 
before supper Happy is he who feels the time least oppressive 
when at home — ^he belongs to the better kind of men Our young 
count threw himself upon the sofa, stretched his hmbs, yawned, 
and so forth. Suddenly it occurred to him that he was married 
No wonder that we should have forgotten it, since he himself only 
just now recollected it Apropos," said he, and rung the bell 
A servant entered 

"Go to your mistress and ask if I may have the pleasure of 
seeing her " 

The servant listened attentively, not believing the testimony of 
his own ears The count repeated his orders, which the servant at 
length obeyed, shaking his head as he went The countess was the 
amiable daughter of a country gentleman — she was a flower which, 
from the pressure of the Court atmosphere, drooped, but did not 
qmte wither, to avoid ennm she had no resource but to swim wift 
the tide of high hfe She and her husband sometimes met — ^they 
never avoided, nor ever courted each other's society Before mar- 
nage they had seen httle of each other, and after it they had no 
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time to devote to such an emplo3ment There were people enough 
who spared the count the trouble of admiring his wife's perfections, 
and if they made no impression on her heart, they at least grati- 
fied her vanity 

Her husband's message was delivered to her at a moment when 
her state of mind was much the same as his She knew not what 
to think of this unexpected visit, she replied, however, that she 
should be happy to see him He entered — ^hoped he was not 
troublesome — ^took a chair — ^made renlarks on the weather — and 
recounted the news of the day The conversation, as far as 
related to the subjects of it, was quite common, but his vivacity 
and Amelia's genius inspired it with interest The time passed 
they knew not how the count looked at his watch — ^was sur- 
prised to find it so late, and requested permission to sup with his 
wife 

“ With all my heart," replied Ameha, " if you can be content 
with my homely fare " 

Supper was brought — ^they ate, and were merry, without being 
noisy This calm pleasure possessed to them the charm of novelty, 
they were both pleasant without wishing to appear so, as is gener- 
ally the case with most people They were quite new acquain- 
tances — ^the hours flew swiftly away, and the time for rehnng to 
rest being amved, the count took leave of the countess, highly 
pleased with his visit 

The next day he was invited to a concert, and did not learn till 
it was late that, one of the virtuosos being ill, the concert was 
deferred How was he to pass the tedious evening^ He inquired, 
as he passed, after his wife, and was informed she was somewhat 
indisposed 

" Well," thought he, " common avdity requires that I should 
wait upon her, and ask her personally how she does " 

He sent a message, requesting that he might be allowed to sit 
with her till supper, and was very politely received He was cheer- 
ful, lively, and gallant The supper hour amved, and this time 
Amelia begged him to stay He had been invited to a casino parly 
after the concert, notwithstanding which he remained with his wife, 
and their conversation was quite as pleasant and less reserved than 
that of the preceding visit 

" Do you know," said Ameha, " that the party to which you 
were invited would find a httle trouble m discovermg the cause of 
your absence^ " 

He smiled, and paused for a few moments " I must tell you 
something m confidence," began he at length, while he was playing 
with his fork, " something which you will perhaps think rather 
candid than gallant, you cannot imagine how much you are 
improved since your mamage " 
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My mamage^ answered Amelia, m a pcose tone, ** I 
believe it took place about the same time as your own 

Very true, my lady/' replied he, but it is inconceivable how 
so happy an alteration can have taken place in you At that time 
— ^pardon me— you bad so much rustic bashfulness, it is scarce 
possible to recogmse you Your genius is no longer the same, even 
your features are much improved " 

Well, my lord," replied the countess, " without wishing to 
leturn the compliment, all that you have said of me I thought of 
you But upon my word," added she, "it is well that no one 
hears us, for it almost seems as if we were making love " 

The dialogue continued long in the same style, till Amelia at 
length looked at her watch, and in a fascinating tone remarked that 
it was late The count arose unwillingly, slowly took his leave, and 
as slowly retired to the door — sudderdy he again turned round 
" My lady," said he, " I find it very tedious to breakfast alone — 
may I be allowed to take my chocolate with you^ " 

" If you please," answered Amelia; and they parted, still more 
pleased with each other 

The next morning it occurred to the count that these frequent 
visits to hts wife might give rise to scandalous reports He there- 
fore desired his valet not to mention the circumstance to any one 
He then put on an elegant mormng-gown, and went softly over to 
Amelia 

Ameha had just nsen m the most cheerful humour The bloom 
upon her cheek rivalled the blush of mormng She was ammated 
and witty— m short, she was enchanting, and her husband, in an 
hour, discovered how much pleasanter it was to breakfast m com- 
pany than to sit alone, and opposite a glass, gazing at his own 
person, and lookmg into his yawning mouth 

" Why don't you come here eveiy day," said Amelia, " if my 
company is pleasant to you^ " He answered that he feared his 
presence might prevent the visits of others 

" I shall miss no one," replied she, " as long as you indemnify 
me by your soaety " 

" Upon my word," said the count, " I have more than once 
wished that I was not your ladyship's husband " 

" Why so^ " demanded Ameha 

"That I might be allowed to tell you," returned he, "how 
much I love you " 

" Oh^ tell me so, I beg," cned she, " if only for the sake of 
novelty " 

" Fear not," answered the count, " I hope, my lady, I shall 
mvet so far forget myself; but we have had, I think, two very 
agreeable fSte-a-tStes at suppof'— how if you were dm OTenmg to 
aUow me a third ^ " 
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With all my heart," answered the cotintess The appoint- 
ment was on both sides exactly adhered to Their conversation 
was this time less hvely, less briUiant — ^they gazed at each other 
oftener, and spoke less, ihe heart began to assert its influence, and 
even amved so far that they once, dunng a pause, involuntarily 
squeezed each other's hand across the table, although the servants 
were still in the room Who could have believed 
Ameha veiy plamly perceived that it was late, but she did not 
look at her watch Her husband made not the smallest effort to 
depart, — ^he complained that he was somewhat tired, but not sleepy 
In a word, from this day they parted in the mormng mstead of 
midmght, because they were then both ready to breakfast together 
The coimt, enchanted with his new conquest, eloped with Ameha 
into the country, where they, with astomshment, discovered that 
the theatre of nature, and the concert of the mghtingales, surpassed 
all other theatres and concerts They at first thought of staying 
only a few days — eveiy mormng they mtended to depart, and every 
evemng they changed their mtentions When autumn, however, 
approached, they returned to Vienna. The same evening they 
went to the play, and our hero had the courage to sit in the same 
box with Amelia 

Who could have believed ti^ To such a dreadful extent may a 
man be led by one thoughtless step Ye happy husbands m high 
life, take warning by the mournful example of our count * 
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It is ]ust half a century since I closed the eyes of my good father — 
the best of comrades, the fondest of husbands, the most honest 
Venetian of his time Ah, if you had known my father you would 
have acknowledged him the hardiest, boldest fellow in the Republic, 
the cleverest mandoline-player, the best singer of Tasso, the smart- 
est gondoher whose oars evei lashed to foam the waters of the 
Canalazzo All this must be my excuse for rescuing from the 
oblivion of the fleeting years the fragment of his life I now relate 

My father felt his end approaching With closed eyes he lay on 
a couch stuffed with maize-straw, a rosary in his wrinkled hands, 
and his pale lips moving in silent prayer A death-like stillness 
filled the room, broken only by the sobs of wife and children The 
rays of the evemng sun burst through the vine-espalier that grew 
round our home, and over the face of the dying passed novy patches 
of rosy hght, and now the shadows of the broad leaves Presently 
he opened the large, black, deeply-sunken eyes once more, looked 
slowly round as if to make sure that we were all there, and then 
began weanly and with difficulty to speak 

For years, now," he said, " I have been wanting to make you 
the confidants of a strange, almost incredible, event which happened 
to me m my youth I put it off from day to day for one reason 
or another, but I put it off too long Now, I know not whether 
the time that is left me suffices for &e telling of this long-guarded 
secret Listen, however — ^but first swear on this dying hand that 
m word of the secret shall pass your lips till fifty years have gone 
The heir of a great and powerful family has been involved in the 
destiny of so humble a man as myself— and the Tnbunal of the 
Inquisition was compelled to intervene An unguarded word may 
expose you to the vengeance of an undisciphned and powerful 
nobihiy, or to the seventy of the legal authonties Swear, there- 
fore, a silence of fifty years! " 

We obeyed the last command of our father, we laid our hands m 
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his, and pronounced the binding oath We have kept it faithfully 
— ^my mother and sisters till their death, I, the last surviving, till 
the period assigned has expired, and the time arrived when I have 
to fear neither the vengeance of the nobles nor the tyranny of the 
Council of Ten, but to the point 

It was at three o'clock on a sultry summer afternoon " — ^began 
my father — '' that I sat myself down at the base of the granite 
pillar which supports the saintly Teodoro, and stretched my lazy 
limbs on the stone slabs below it I fell to counting, with sleepy 
eyes, the pillars of the Doge's Palace, up and down, then down 
and up, miscounted them, and tried again — ^feeling my eyelids be- 
coming heavier with each number I told The footsteps of the 
guard holding watch under the colonnade fell ever duller and fainter 
on my ears Now and then one of the pigeons from the Place of 
St Mark whirred past over my head, hastening to seek refuge from 
the glowing heat under the eaves of die church It was so shll that 
I could hear the little wavelets as they broke against the bows of 
the gondolas All the world was having its siesta, and I was m a 
good way to follow suit, when the shout, ^ Hi > Antonello, up there ^ 
A league's row on the canal f ' startled me out of my doze 
"" The shout proceeded from Count Orazio Memmo — ^the most 
amiable good-for-nothing in all Venice Three-and-twenty years 
old, tall and slim, a well-cut pale face, with the blackest and most 
bnUiant eyes in the world, as clever as danng, as nch as generous, 
a bold gamester, a passionate worshipper of women — such was my 
patron 

Mistrustful of the gondoliers of his uncle, the Councillor, m 
whom, not without ground, he suspected spies on his goings and 
comings, the young gallant needed on his adventures a qmck- 
witted, fearless fellow, a silent, perfectly rehable assistant — and m 
me he had found his man Ah, when I think of those old wild 
times, those bnlliant Carnivals, those mghtly revelries and seren- 
ades, those mystenous rendezvous in the gardens of the Giudecca* 
Fathers and lovers cursed Orazio Memmo worse than the Grand 
Turk, and many a handful of silver com has poured into my cap 
when my swift gondola has distanced the enraged pursuer, and I 
have landed the happy lover, undiscovered, on the marble steps of 
the Casa Memmo 

Quick as thought did I spnng to my legs at the sound of the 
well-known voice, then loosed the chain from the stake, and when 
Ins Excellency had seated himself on the luxurious cushions, pushed 
off vigorously from the land 

The boat may have been gliding gently over the water for 
about half an hour Inaudibly feff the oar mto the green waves — 
but theie was no huny, and my patron had no aim but to dream 
away an hour m dolce far menU. Presently, however, a fori^gn 
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gondola rushed up with hasty strokes of the oars behind us, and 
Sien shot quickly past The deck was covered with a silver carpet 
atreaked m red, and the heavy si& tassels that hung from the gun- 
wales trailed along the surface of the water. The two rowers were 
clothed m a rich stuff of the same design In front of the cabin 
sat on a brocaded cushion a Moonsh boy, with a broad golden neck- 
band, a dagger hanging from glittenng chains by his side, and 
balancing on his fist a shnll, rainbow-coloured parrot The Vene- 
tian bhnds were drawn up on both sides, and die eye could pene- 
trate into the interior of tiie boat as she flew past 

"" On the cushions rechned a divinely beautiful woman A 
closely-fitting, gold-embroidered over-garment enveloped her dainty 
figure, and wide, open pantaloons of Eastern cut fell over her httle 
stoppers prettily worked in flowers The long golden hair descended 
from the snowy whiteness of the brow, and fell in curly waves upon 
the shoulders and bosom But how can I descnbe to you the 
sorcery of that lovely countenance, the moist glance of those black 
eyes, the smile that played around tliose pomegranate lips^ As 
the foreign boat floated past our own, the lady put down die long- 
necked guitar, on whose golden stnngs her fingers had been dally- 
ing, and, with a skilful throw, cast a hly into our cabin, calling out 
at the same time a few foreign-sounctong words The rowers at 
once began to ply their oars lustily, and m the twinkhng of an eye 
were a hundred yards m front 

^Follow, follow, Antonello* ' cned the patncian~^ twenty 
sequins are thine if we overtake her, if we discover the home of this 
angelic stranger * 

“ * You may rely upon me, Excellenza, so long as the oar does 
not break, and my arm retains its strength, the beautiful heathen 
shall not escape us ’ 

'' And now to keep my word--.to mamtain my hard-won fame 
Swift as the flight of doves fled the stranger before us, and like a 
Woodthirs^ falcon we followed up behind On the left they turned 
into one of the side streets, and there seemed to slacken their speed 
as if to make sure that we had not lost their track, as if they wished 
to be followed--and then once more started in wild haste through 
large and small canaJs-^nght and left, and then straight forwards 
past San Nicolo — ^hll at last both the gondolas were rocking on the 
waters of the lagoon that hes on the road to Fusma 

Still onwards fled the enchanting boat Sometimes it was as 
if a shooting star was before us, so gloriously did the sun stream 
down on the ghttenng deck, and I was obhged to dose my eyes 
to shut out the glare, and cease for a moment to row Then the 
Coant would urge me on to still greater efforts, and I would frll 
m my knee, and dnve the oar deep into frte water till the fc^un 
simted hi^ to the iron-comb of the figure-head 
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'' From out of the pursued gondola sounded now and then the 
sharp ciy of the parrot, and then again the notes of a lute, to which 
the Moonsh boy answered with the rattle of the tambourine, and at 
intervals the bewitching enticmg voice of the Eastern, She sang 

Where arcades of oleander, 

Purple in the gloaming show, 

Where in founts marmorean wander, 

Fish that gold and silvern glow, 

Where nightingales 
Sigh out their wails. 

To love-sick maidens murm'nng low — 

There, there, 

Shalt thou with me my secret share 

Where the darts from Phoebus* quiver 
Never pierce the myrUe groves, 

Where by many a lonely nver 
Birds trill out their happy loves, 

Where the gushing 
Streamlet rushing 
Through the starht dingle roves — 

There, there, 

Shalt thou with me my secret share 

Orazio Memmo, one of the cleverest improvisers of his time, seized 
my zither, and answered at once 

Where thou leadest I will follow, 

Sweet enigma, after thee, 

Pleed I not if joy or sorrow 
The guerdon of my quest shall be — 

Yet on the strand. 

Enchantress, land. 

And if thy heart mcline to me— 

There, there. 

Shall I with thee thy secret share 

" We were approaching nearer and nearer to the strange gondola 
Onr bow cut anew the waves before the track of theire had dis- 
appeared on the water, and the foam that followed her was like a 
silver cord which she had thrown out to drag us, like prisoners, 
behind her Thus we ran mto the Brenta Canal, flew past the 
sumptuous villas and pleasure houses of the nch Venetians, and 
stopped before a high marble portal, through the gilt bars of which 
we could look into a spaaous garden laid out with pnncely magm- 
ficence 

" The stranger stepped out. By San Marco! a queenly form 
with witching grace in every movement. Slowly she turned her 
face, lighted with the sweetest anile, once more towards my master; 
from the soft, black, gazeUe-hke eyes gleamed on him a fnendly 
hght, and then she moved forward irom the spot The httle Moor, 
holding a gaudy simshade over the head of his mistress, and the 
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chattering bird on his fist, followed close at her heels The gates 
flew open, shut clashing behind them, the pair then slowly ap- 
proached the castle through a lane formed of laurels and myrtles, 
and vanished 

** * Beautiful as a dream* ' cned Signor Memmo, rousing him- 
self from his bewilderment, ' and to whom does the garden, the 
castle, belong^ " 

" I do not know at all, Excellenza, I see them to-day for the 
first time, and yet this is the Brenta Canal — a thousand times have 
I rowed over it, I know every gate, every villa, every bush — ^but, 
by San Antonio, never have I seen a stone of this castle before 
Ah, Illustnssimo, take my word for it, all is not as it should be 
here* It is the delusion of the devil, nothing more Utter but one 
" paternoster," and the whole phantasm will vanish like a streak 
of mist Have you not heard of vampires^ You have only to 
ask the Grecian and Illynan boatmen, and they will tell you how 
the wraiths of these child-murderers appear as young and beautiful 
women, and fill with love the brains of the young men, and suck 
out their hearts* blood as they slumber And such a vampire is 
the Eastern pnncess there — I will take the sacrament on it I Take 
my advice, Excellenza Let us return, and that as quickly as 
possible Here we stand on unholy ground ' 

" I looked round now for the strange gondola, she had vanished 
completely, as though swallowed by the Brenta I pointed this 
out to my master, he called me superstitious and a simpleton I 
began to repeat an * ave,' but the castle refused to vamsh, and 
remained before my eyes a substantial and obstinate fact Black 
cypresses looked with elongated necks over the wall, and fig-trees 
stretched gnarled branches like fingers towards us, as if to beckon 
us m Glittering lizards crept up the parapets and looked at us 
with sparkhng, spiteful eyes On the cornices stood hideous 
figures m marble of the most repulsive ugliness — goat-footed satyrs 
that made fitces at us, httle hunchbacked creatures with three- 
cornered hats, cnnohned dames with horses* heads, dragons, 
gnffins, monsters with gnns and leers and distortions that only 
Ikabolus could invent Among the hateful masks walked a pea- 
cock with a long trailing tail, its blue neck shimmering in the sun 
" * How to get into the garden^ ' murmured Count Orazio, 
stanng dreamily before him ^ The gate might be sealed — ^a bold 
spnng, and * 

" ' What are you thinking of, Excellentissimo? * said I, warn- 
' For tlie Madonna's sake, give up the thought Your 
body and soul are alike at stake Believe me, the devil walketh 
about like a roaring hon, seeking whom he may devour * 

" My warning sounded in deaf ears He had already sprung 
from the gondola, when a wicket opened, and an old Moor stepped 
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before him with a deep curtsey, he brought a request from his 
mistress, the Signora Smeralda, for the honour of a visit in her 
garden In vain did I hold back the bhnded and intoxicated 
patncian by his black silk mantle, in vain did I try to excuse myself 
from following him, he rushed through the gate, dragging me with 
him, while the old slave remained to guard our gondola 
" Strange 3o>vers, never seen before, such as can only be sup- 
posed to grow in the pleasure-gardens of the Great Mogul himself, 
nodded drowsily to us as we passed Rainbow-coloured birds flew 
from branch to branch, twittering, singing, shouting with almost 
human voice, like a chorus of happy, chattenng maidens Once 
an ugly, long-tailed monkey swung himself down from a tree before 
us, holding on with his tail to a branch, grinned spitefully at us, 
and then hurried off once more into the wilderness of foliage 
From one of the side alleys stepped a purple-coloured stork, as 
gravely as a major-domo, before us, swayed his long neck hither 
and thither, as if bowing to us, and then walked forward as our 
guide, ever and anon lookmg round to see if we followed For 
my part, I followed as in a dream, resisting, and yet drawn forward 
as by some inexplicable magic 

Presently we stood before an immense, strange-lookmg tree, 
with broad shimng leaves hung thick with silvery bell-shaped blos- 
soms In the shade of its branches lay costly Persian carets and 
cushions of crimson velvet embroidered m pearls, and on them the 
heathen Pnncess, surrounded by a bevy of beauteous maidens, was 
rechnmg with the utmost grace The little Moor stood at her head, 
fanmng her with a broad fan of bright peacock's feathers The 
red stork, which had hitherto walked before us, now stood still, 
opened wide his legs, drove his long beak into the earth, and so, 
shghtly raising its wings for cushions, formed a three-legged easy- 
chair, on which Count Orazio, at a sign from the lady, sat down 

Lost m gazing at the fair Smeralda, the Count had sat down 
speechless before her, while she, calling for her lute, discoursed 
sweet music, I had stood beside his tnpodal chair torn by many 
feelings, when the young Moor with a cunningly-worked golden 
goblet fuU of dark-red foaming wine stepped up to my master 
' Dnnlc not of this brew of hell. Signor^ ' I whispered, and at the 
same time felt myself embraced by the white arm of a lovely httle 
witch, who offered me a similar draught 

My first instmct was to spurn from me the beautiful httle elf, 
to dash away the magic draught — ^but the wine gave out so sweet 
an aroma, sparkled so enticingly, so bnghtly, within the golden 
walls! The eyes of the elf glanced so entreatingly at me, her arms 
wound themselves so tenderly about me— ah, the spirit truly was 
wiHmg, but the flesh was weak* 

Only one sip, thought I, only the wettmg of the tip of my 
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totigue — ^that will hardly cost me my neck And then I sipped, I 
tasted, I sucked, I gulped down the hqmd to the very last drop — 
then I fell on the neck of the pretty temptress, and on looking 
round saw my master on his knees before the seductive Smeralda* 
I touched with my own the lips of my charmer — ^my senses Whirled 
in a transport of delight— when breathless from out the bushes 
rushed the negro boy, crying, ' Fly* Fly* All is lost* Porpon- 
nazzo, our gracious master, is coming* He raves m his rage* ' 
Ah, the warning voice had come too late, scarcely had it 
sounded when a short, globular creature, of the form and colour 
of a dark-red apple, rolled up to Smeralda and her tnamorato On 
close observation there might certainly be discovered some indica*. 
tions, at the extremities of the creature, of the existence of hmbs, 
which you might or might not take to be head, arms, and legs, but 
of the depressions and bumps at the north pole of this globe, to 
construct in fancy eyes, nose, and mouth, required a quite special 
faculty of which I was not the master 

" Is this the thanks, serpent, for the trust reposed in you? ^ 
shrieked Porpormazzo to the pale Smeralda ' Is this the reward 
of my true and constant love^ You stoop to this unbelieving dog, 
and me, me, Don Porpormazzo, the Grand Master of the Ward- 
robe of the Sultan, thou desertest* Ha* by Mohammed's sacred 
cat, this cnes aloud for bloody vengeance * Slaves, approach * ' 
Six negroes, with diabohcal physiognomies, with arms and 
sabres bare, started from the hedges, seized Orazio and myself, 
and tied our hands behind our backs In vam did the Count plead 
his inviolability as a Venetian noble, m vain did he threaten with 
the wrath of the Doge and of the Senate The httle Grand Master 
made a sign with his little arm— a flash, a sabre-stroke — ^and our 
two heads were rolling on the ground I 

My fair one had long ago fled behind the myrtle hedge, and 
Signora Smeralda had taken the stereotyped step of ladies m des- 
perate circumstances— she had fainted The tyrant Porpormazzo, 
proud of his bloody deed, had now retired once more into the 
palace I could see all, for my head was lying on the ground, with 
liB nose turned skywards Once or twice I made convulsive efforts 
with my arms to catch it, and fix it on my trunk again— but my 
hands clutched only empty air, and sank, nerveless, down No 
words can describe my condition, only those who have found them- 
sdves m a like position, and felt their heads at so unreasonable a 
distoce from their bodies, can at all appreciate my emotons at that 
momysnt 

The sphencal Grand Master of the Wardrobe had scarcely 
tened his back, when Smeralda awoke out of her faint, burst into 
a flood of tears, and despairingly wrung her hands. At the same 
motnoit my fugitive lov^ one emerged from her lu Ang-place, but 
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lost no time in meaningless; commonplaces, urging on her mistress 
to make the best of the precious moments 

' For heaven's sake, Signora,' she said, * send for a doctor, the 
cleverest there is to be had Quick ! With every second the blood 
grows colder and colder In five minutes it will be too late The 
magic doctor, Bartolinetto, of Padua, would be just the man — only 
quick, quick* Send Don Flamingo to Padua — ^for on his activity 
and fidelity we can safely rely ' 

Happy thought, Libella,' answered the Princess, ' call the 

Don ' 

She clapped her hands thnce The great red stork strode 
quickly up, and at a few whispered words from the elf, nodded as 
if in assent, and flew crowing into the air 
" Four pairs of eyes gazed now with anxious expectancy towards 
heaven A homd pause, during which the fair ladies dared not, 
and the Count and I cotdd not, breathe, ensued But before you 
could say a ' paternoster ' there was once more a rushing noise 
high in the air, and the mighty bird stormed down, holding Doctor 
Bartolinetto, like a halfpenny doll, in his beak, and placed him, 
a little thin brown man, neat and well dressed, though a little out 
of breath, upon the ground 

A glance sufficed to make the learned man acquainted with the 
state of affairs He felt our pulse, then drew from his pocket the 
famous Perlimpimpino powder, his own infallible discovery, and 
turned up his coat sleeves He was grumbhng all the time at the 
mdehcacy of his being interrupted in the middle of a lecture and 
dragged forcibly out of his college, to the scandal of his audience, 
and loudly bemoaned the derangement of his powdered wig, which 
had somewhat suffered in his aerial journey, then he seized my head 
by the nose, sprinkled some of the Perlimpimpino powder on the 
neck, dabbed it on to the defective part, took Orazio's head, did 
the same with that— we sneezed three times with some emphasis, 
sprang bhthely up, shook ourselves, sneezed once more — ^the cure 
was complete * 

The fair ones flew jo3ffully to our arms, on my cheek burned 
the kiss of the beautiful Smeralda, while Libella hugged the Count — 
but to kiss, to tear away from the embrace, to utter a startled cry, 
was the work of an mstant Dreadful mistake* The doctor m 
his hurry had stuck my head on Orazio's shoulders, and that of 
the noble on the trunk of the poor gondoher * 

" On recovering from the first shock at the discovery we turned 
to vent our wrath on the doctor The nobleman promised a 
hundred lashes, and I threatened still worse things, uidess he re- 
stored to each his own Poor Bartohnetto shrugged his shoulders 
till they reached his ears, made the most profuse apologies, and 
sought to pacify us with the sophism that " after all, a head was a 
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head * But every one felt the hollowness of the plea, Smeralda 
called him a " wrkched old quack/ Libella threatened to make for 
his eyes His reproaches of ingratitude were unheeded, his sug- 
gestion of a fee was rejected with scornful laughter At a sign 
from Libella, he was again seized by the stork, and earned back 
thus ignominiously to Padua 

We now directed our rage against each other Our impreca- 
tions and threats would soon have developed into actual violence, 
had not each feared to do a part of himself some injury while be- 
labounng his antagonist Which was now Orazio, which Antonello> 
Which nobleman, and which gondolier^ My old head pleaded its 
new and noble body as the most important half, maintaimng that 
the hull of a ship alone determined its class, the flag which might 
happen to be hoisted at its stern being a meie secondary detail 
My opponent, on the other hand, compared himself to a column 
in which the capital is the sole feature determimng to what order 
it is to belong The two fair ladies tried to settle our dispute — 
but they were themselves soon hopelessly confused, and ended by 
advising us to return to Vemce and lay our case before the magis- 
trates 

Coldly we bade them farewell and departed Antonello- 
Orazio, or the peasant head on the noble trunk, threw himself in a 
lazy and distinguished way on the cushions, and haughtily com- 
manded Orazio-Antonello to row back The latter was compelled 
to obey, for his plebeian arms alone could ply the oars and guide 
the helm — ^but he gnashed his teeth, and swore to take dreadful 
vengeance for this insult, and so we rowed back — ^the grandee with 
the coarse red gondolier's cap sitting on the cushions, and laughing 
to scorn the proud peasant in the bows with his feathered hat and 
faultlessly dainty wig 

** We landed at the ptazzeUa Negligently I drew out the purse 
which I found in my new clothes, and tossed the rower a com 
** * Give me back my money I ' he cned, * give me my nngs, my 
watch, my head* ^ 

Silence, wretched slave,' I cned, * darest thou lay hands on 
my inviolate person^ Help, help, against this crack-brained gon- 
dolier » ' 

Help, help,' he exclaimed, ' against this insolent boatman ^ ' 
A crowd had by this time assembled, some taking my part and 
some his The Doge, who was just then walking up and down the 
colonnade of his palace, heard the scandal, and ordered us to be 
placed in the inner dungeon of the Inquisition, and brought up for 
tnal the same evening 

" The Public Prosecutor accused us, not only of the black art 
itself, but of being disturbers of the public peace and conspirators 
against the safety of the State ' What have .we come to/ he de- 
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darned, ‘ when our senators and patnaans begin to change their 
heads as often as their wigs’ To lose the head is human The his- 
tory of the illustrious Repubhc is not poor in examples of senators 
and generals, aye, and Doges too, who have suffered this misfor- 
tune— but an exchange of heads, that is, mdeed, an unparalleled 
proceeding ' What endless upheavals of the Constitution may not 
be expected when noble and common blood begins to mmgU m 
the same body’ What endless confusion of aristocratic and demo- 
cratic prmaples in the same man ' A short-sighted lemency m this 
matter may mean the disruption of the State, the crumbling into 
atoms of the Republic. I decree therefore the death by beheadal 
of both the cnmmals ’ 

“ The Secretary of the Inqmsition informed us of our doom, at 
midmght we were to pay the penalty of the httle doctor's mistake 
Ah, what mortal has ever met a fate like ours’ Who is there can 
boast of being, like us, beheaded twice withm the space of four- 
and-twenty hours’ 

“ The keeper of the prison was, as it happened, an old friend 
of mine, and a second cousin The unspeakable pickle I was m 
moved him even to tears, and he tned to comfort me by the assur- 
ance that the pain of beheadal was nothmg to speak of— a short 
electric shock — a tickhng sensaton made piquant with a dash of 
pain — ^that was all< But I shook my head sadly, and wept Of 
all this I already knew somewhat more than he could tell me 
Suddenly a glonous thought struck me After our miraculous 
cure, as I now remembered, my fingers, guided either by the direct- 
ing brain of Orazio or by the old instinct of Antonello, had picked 
up the remnants of the Perlunpimpino powder left by the doctor 
' Cousm < ' I now exclaimed, ‘ you can save me yet, you can save 
the Count i Hasten to his cell, remmd him of the remains of the 
powder m his pocket, and learn from him the way to use it, and 
all will yet be well ' ’ He shook his head mcredulously, pressed my 
hand, and went. 

" Sadly passed the minutes away The homd doubt oppressed 
me, whether the powder would exerase its wondrous efficacy in the 
absence of the doctor, whether the mystic sentences he spoke over 
it hadmot eveiythmg to do with its power, whether the gaoler could 
exercise the necessary quickness and accuracy m its use The 
lamp that half ht up my low vault burnt darkly and sadly, as if 
impatiently waiting my departure, so that it too might go to sleep 
In despair I threw myself on the marble bench and shut my eyes, 
but the glitter of the dreadful axe shone through my fast-closed 
e3rehds Then a knock at the door soimded m my ears, and the 
words ‘ Wake up, Antonello, the pnest is waibng; take thy be- 
heading, cousm, and afterwards thou mayest sleep tffl the trump of 
doom! ’ 
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The memoiy of what followed — of confession and absoluhoi 
of the executioner's block — ^has completely vanished from my bran 
I only know that I sneezed violently, opened my eyes, and foun 
myself once more in my usual dress, lymg at the foot of the colum 
under the shadow of the holy Teodoro, that I saw standing at m 
feet the patncian Orazio Memmo, and that I heard him calling 
' Hi, wake up, Antonello * A league's row on the canal * ' 

' Excellenza* ' I cried, ' and you will go agam to the enchante 
garden of Porponnazzo^ And we are both really alive and fre« 
and the confusion with our heads is now happily disposed of ^ ' 

He measured me with his eye, shook his head as if at a loj 
to understand me, and asked if I was still dreaming, or if th 
cheap Vincentin wine was muddhng my brain Dejected an 
silent I loosed the chain and rowed the nobleman up and down N 
trace of any strange red and silver gondola could be seen, far c 
near Count Orazio dozed away the hour on the water with 
composure that seemed inexplicable to me When we landed, 
implored him at least to tell me whether we had no further cor 
sequences to fear on the part of the TnbunaJ, whether he had nc 
saved a pinch or two of the Perhmpimpino's powder for futui 
contingenaes But he persisted m pretending surprise and cahei 
me a fool, and I then concluded that a stony silence had bee; 
imposed on him by the Inqmsition, and that he pretended ignoranc 
with design 

Since that day I have not breathed a word of the incident t 
any human being, and you, my children, are the first to whoir 
under the seal of an oath, I entrust it Had I not, since that da} 
suffered from a peculiar twitchmg sensaton in the neck, at th 
place where the double wound was made—- especially when tSb 
weather changes— I imght have taken the whole for a dreadfi 
dream. As it is, however, the plam facts remain, burned m, % 
vivid colours, on my brain " ^ 

With these words my father closed his story, the telling of whicl 
had used up all his remaimng strength We sent at once for 
priest of San Moise He came with the holy Viahcum, and anointed 
the forehead of my father, who soon after breathed out ins las 
sigh. Peace be with the soul of the honest manl 
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THE SEVERED HAND 

I WAS bom m Constantinople, my father was a dragoman at the 
Porte, and besides, earned on a fairly lucrative business m sweet- 
scented perfumes and silk goods He gave me a good education, 
he partly instructed me himself, and also had me instracted by one 
of our priests He at first intended me to succeed him in business 
one day, but as I showed greater aptitude than he had expected, he 
destined me, on the advice of his friends, to be a doctor, for if a 
doctor has learned a little more than the ordinary charlatan, he can 
make his fortune in Constantinople Many Franks frequented our 
house, and one of them persuaded my father to allow me to travel 
to his native land to the city of Pans, where such things could be 
best acqmred and free of charge He wished, however, to take me 
with him himself gratuitously on his journey home My father, 
who had also travelled in his youth, agreed, and the Frank told me 
to hold myself m readiness three months hence I was beside myself 
with joy at the idea of seeing foreign countnes, and eagerly awaited 
the moment when we should embark The Frank had at last com 
eluded his business and prepared himself for the journey On tfee 
evening before our departure my father led me into his little bed- 
room* There I saw splendid dresses and arms lying on the table 
My looks were, however, chiefly attracted to an immense heap of 
gold, for I had never before seen so much collected togeth^er 
My father embraced me and said, ** Behold, my son, I teve pro- 
cured for thee clothes for the journey These weapons are thine, 
they are the same which thy ^andfather hung around me when I 
went abroad I know that thou canst use them right, but only 
make use of them when thou art attacked, on such occasions, how- 
ever, defend thyself bravely. My property is not large, b^old I 
have divided it mto three parts, one part for thee, another for my 
support and spare money, but the third is to me a sacred and un- 
touched properly, it i$ for thee m the hour of need Thus spoke 
my old father, tears standmg m his eyes, perhaps from soine fore^ 
boding, for I never saw him agam « 

The journey passed off very well, we ha#soon racked the land 
of the Franks, and six days later we an^d in the large aty of 
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Pans There my Frankish fnend hired a room for me, and advised 
me to spend wisely my money, which amounted in all to two thou- 
sand dollars I lived three years in this city, and learned what is 
necessary for a skilful doctor to know I should not, however, be 
stating the truth if I said that I liked being there, for the customs 
of this nation displeased me, besides, I had only a few chosen 
fnends there, and these were noble young men 
The longing after home at last possessed me mightily, during the 
whole of that time I had not heard an57thing from my father, and I 
therefore seized a favourable opportunity of reaching home An 
embassy from France left for Turkey I acted as surgeon to the 
suite of the Ambassador and arrived happily in Stamboul My 
father's house was locked, and the neighbours, who were surpnsed 
on seeing me, told me my father had died two months ago The 
pnest who had instructed me in my youth brought me the key, 
alone and desolate I entered the empty house All was still m 
the same position as my father had left it, only the gold which I 
was to inhent was gone I questioned the pnest about it, and he, 
bowing, said, Your father died a saint, for he has bequeathed 
his gold to the Church " This was and remained inexplicable to i 
me However, what could I do^ I had no witness against the 
pnest, and had to be glad that he had not considered the house 
and the goods of my father as a bequest This was the first mis- 
fortune that I encountered Henceforth nothing but ill-luck at- 
tended me My reputation as doctor would not spread at all,, 
because I was ashamed to act the charlatan, and I felt everywhere 
the want of the recommendation of my father, 'v^o would haw 
mtroduced me to the nchest and most distinguished, but who now 
no longer thought of the poor Zaleukos * The goods of my father 
also had no sale, for his customers came no more after his deathj^ 
anct new ones are only to be got slowly 
Thus when I was one day meditating sadly over my position, it 
occurred to me that I had often seen in France men of my nat^ 
travelhng through the country exhibiting their goods in the markets 
of the towns I remembered that the people liked to buy of them, 
because they came from abroad, and that such a business would be 
most lucrative Immediately I resolved what to do. I disposed 
of my father^s house, gave part of the money to a trusty fnend to 
keep for me, and with the rest I bought what are very rare in 
France, shawls, silk goods, ointments and oils, took a berth on 
board a ship, and thus entered upon my second joum^ to the land 
of the Franks It seemed as if fortune had favoured me again as 
soon as I had tumM my back upon the Castles of the Dardanelles 
Our journey was sho^t and successful I travelled through the I^ge 
and small towns of the Franks, and found everywhere willmg 
buyers of my goods My fnend m Stamboul always sent me fresh 
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stores, and my wealth mcreased day by day When I had saved 
at last so much that I thought I might venture on a greater under- 
taking, I travelled with my goods to Italy I must, however, con- 
fess to something, which brought me not a little money I also 
employed my knowledge of physic On reaching a town, I had it 
published that a Greek physician had amved, who had already 
healed many, and in fact my balsam and medicine gamed me many 
a sequin Thus I had at length reached the city of Florence m 
Italy 

I resolved upon remammg in this town for some time, partly 
because I liked it so well, partly also because I wished to recruit 
myself from the exertions of my travels I hired a vaulted shop, 
in that part of the town called Sta Croce, and not far from this 
a couple of nice rooms at an inn, leading out upon a balcony I 
immediately had my bills circulated, which announced me to be 
both physician and merchant Scarcely had I opened my shop 
when I was besieged by buyers, and m spite of my high pnees I 
sold more than any one else, because I was obliging and fnendly 
towards my customers Thus I had already lived four days happily 
m Florence, when one evening, as I was about to close my vaulted 
room, and on examining once more the contents of my ointment 
boxes, as I was m the habit of doing, I found m one of the small 
boxes a piece of paper, which I did not remember to have put 
into it 

I unfolded the paper, and found in it an invitation to be on the 
bridge which is called Ponte Vecchio that night exactly at midnight 
I was thinking for a long time as to who it might be who had 
invited me there, and not knowing a single soul in Florence, I 
thought perhaps I should be secretly conducted to a patient, a thmg 
which had already often occurred I therefore determined to pro- 
ceed thither, but took care to gird on the sword which my father 
had once presented to me When it was close upon midnight I 
set out on my journey, and soon reached the Ponte Vecchio I 
found the bridge deserted, and determined to await the appearance 
of him who called me It was a cold night, the moon shone 
bnghtly, and I looked down upon the waves of the Amo, which 
sparkled far away m the moonlight It was now staking twelve 
o'clock from all the churches of the city, when I looked up and saw 
a tan man standing before me completely covered m a scarlet doak, 
one end of which hid his face 

At first I was somewhat fnghtened, because he had made his 
appearance so suddenly, but was, however, myself again shortly 
afterwards, and said, If it is you who have ordered me here, say 
what you want " The man dressed in scarlet turned round and 
said in an undertone, " Follow* " At this, however, I felt a little 
tmiid to go alone with this stranger, I stood still and said, Not 
200 
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SO, sir, kindly first tell me where, you might also let me see your 
countenance a httle, m order to convince me that you wish me no 
harm The red one, however, did not seem to pay any attention 
to this '' If thou art unwillmg, Zaleukos, remam/' he rephed, 
and continued his way I grew angry Do you think,'' I ex- 
claimed, a man like myself allows himself to be made a fool of, 
and to have waited on this cold night for nothing’ " 

In three bounds I had reached him, seized him by his cloak, and 
cned still louder, whilst laying hold of my sabre with my other 
hand His cloak, however, remained in my hand, and the stranger 
had disappeared round the nearest corner I became calmer by 
degrees I had the cloak at any rate, and it was this which would 
give me the key to this remarkable adventure I put it on and 
continued my way home When I was at a distance of about a 
hundred paces from it, some one brushed very closely by me and 
whispered m the language of the Franks, Take care, Count, 
nothing can be done to-night '* Before I had time, however, to 
turn round, this somebody had passed, and I merely saw a shadow 
hovenng along the houses I perceived that these words did not 
concern me, but rather the cloak, yet it gave me no explanation 
concerning the affair On the following mormng I considered what 
was to be done At first I had intended to have the cloak cned 
m the streets, as if I had found it But then the stranger might 
send for it by a third person, and thus no hght would be thrown 
upon the matter Whilst I was thus thmkmg, I examined the cloak 
more closely It was made of thick Genoese velvet, scarlet in 
colour, edged with astrakhan fur and richly embroidered with gold 
The magnificent appearance of the cloak put a thought into my 
mind which I resolved to carry out 
I earned it into my shop and exposed it foi sale, but placed such 
a high price upon it that I was sure nobody would buy it My 
object m this was to scrutinise everybody sharply who might ask 
for the fur cloak, for the figure of the stranger, which I had seen 
but superficially though with some certainty, after the loss of the 
cloak, I should recogmse amongst a thousand There were many 
would-be purchasers for the cloak, the extraordinary beauty of 
which attracted everybody, but none resembled the stranger in the 
slightest depee, and nobody was willing to pay such a high pnee 
as two hundred seqmns for it What astonished me was that on 
asking somebody or other if there was not such a cloak in Florence, 
ttey all answered “ No,'' and assured me they never had seen 
so preaous and tasteful a piece of work 

was drawing near, when at last a young man appeared, 
who had already been to my place, and who had also ofterrf me a 
peat d^l for the cloak He threw a jpurse with sequins upon the 
table, and exclaimed, Of a truth, Zaleukos, I must have thy 
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cloak, should I turn into a beggar over it^ He immediately 
began to count his pieces of gold I was in a dangerous position" I 
had only exposed the doak, in order merely to attract the attenton 
of my stranger, and now a young fool came to pay an immense 
price for it However, what could I do^ I 3neided, for on the 
other hand I was delighted at the idea of being so handsomely 
recompensed for my nocturnal adventure 

The young man put the cloak around him and went away, but on 
reaching the threshold he returned, whilst unfastening a piece of 
paper which had been tied to the cloak, and throwing it towards me, 
he exclaimed, Here, Zaleukos, hangs something which I dare say 
does not belong to the cloak " I picked up the piece of paper care- 
lessly, but behold, on it these words were written “ Bnng the 
cloak at the appointed hour to-night to the Ponte Vecchio, four 
hundred sequins are thine I stood thunderstruck Thus I had 
lost my fortune and completely missed my aiml Yet I did not 
think long I picked up the two hundred sequins, jumped after 
the one who had bought the cloak, and said, Dear fnend, take 
back your sequins, and give me the cloak, I cannot possibly part 
with it** He first regarded the matter as a joke, but when he saw 
that I was in earnest, he became angry at my demand, called me a 
fool, and finally it came to blows 
However, I was fortunate enough to wrench the cloak from him 
in the scuffle, and was about to run away with it, when the young 
man called the police to his assistance, and we both appeared before 
the judge The latter was much surpnsed at the accusation, and 
adjudicated the cloak in favour of my adversary I offered the 
young man twenty, fifty, eighty, even a hundred sequins m addition 
to his two hundred, if he would part with the cloak What my 
entreaties could not do, my gold did He accepted it I, however, 
went away with the cloak triumphantly, and had to appear to the 
whole town of Florence as a madman I did not care, however, 
about the opinion of the people, I knew better than they that I had 
profited after all by the bargain 

Impatiently I awaited the mght At the same hour as before I 
went with the cloak under my arm towards the Ponte Vecchio 
With the last stroke of twelve the figure appeared out of the dark- 
ness and came towards me It was unmistakably the man whom 
I had seen yesterday Hast thou the cloak ^ '' he asked me 
“ Yes, sir,"" I replied, “ but it cost me a hundred seqmns ready 
money " I know it," replied the other Look here, here are 
four hundred " He went with me towards the wide balustrade of 
the bridge, and counted out the money There were four hundred, 
they sparkled magnificently m the moonhght, their glitter rejoiced 
my heart Alas, I did not antiapate that this would be its last 
joy. I put the money mto my pocket, and was desirous of 
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thoroughly looking at my kind and unknown stranger, but he wore 
a mask, through which dark eyes stared at me Rightfully I 
thank you, sir, for your kindness,” I said to him, ” what else do 
you require of me^ I tell you beforehand it must be an honourable 
transaction ” ” There is no occasion for alarm,” he replied, whilst 
wmding the cloak around his shoulders, ” I require your assistance 
as surgeon, not for one alive, but dead ” 

” What do you mean^ ” I exclaimed, full of surprise ” I 
arrived with my sister from abioad,” he said, and beckoned me at 
the same time to follow him ” I hved here with her at the house 
of a friend My sister died yesterday suddenly of a disease, and my 
relatives wish to bury her to-morrow According to an old custom 
of our faimly all are to be buned in the tomb of our ancestors, 
many, notwithstanding, who died in foreign countnes are buned 
there and embalmed I do not grudge my relatives her body, but 
for my father I want at least the head of his daughter, in order 
that he may see her once more ” This custom of sevenng the 
heads of beloved relatives appeared to me somewhat awful, yet I 
did not dare to object to it lest I should offend the stranger I told 
him that I was acquainted with the embalming of the dead, and 
begged him to conduct me to the deceased Yet I could not help 
asking him why all this must be done so mystenously and at 
night He answered me that his relatives, who considered his in- 
tention horrible, objected to it by daylight, if only the head were 
severed, then they could say no more about it, although he nught 
have brought me the head, yet a natural feehng had prevented 
him from sevenng it himself 

In the meantime we had reached a large, splendid house My 
compamon pointed it out to me as the end of our nocturnal walk 
We passed the pnncipal entrance of the house, entered a htde door, 
which the stranger carefully locked behmd him, and then ascended 
m the dark a narrow spiral staircase It led towards a dimly 
lighted passage, out of which we entered a room lighted bv a lamn 
fastened to the ceilmg 6 F 

In this room was a bed, on which the corpse lay The stranger 
turned aside his face, evidently endeavouring to hide his te^s 
He pomted towards the bed, telhng me to do my business well and 
qmckly, and left the room 

I took my mstruments, which I as surgeon always earned about 
with me, and approached the bed Only the head of the corpse 
was visible, and it was so beautiful that I expenenced mvoluntanly 
ae deepest sympathy Dark hair hung down in long plaits, the 
features were pale, the eyes closed At first I made an incision 
into the skin, after the manner of surgeons when amputating a 
hmb 1 then took my sharpest knife, and with one stroke cut the 
throat But oh, horror J The dead opened her eyes, but im- 
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mediately closed them agam, and with a deep sigh now seemed to 
breathe her last At the same moment a stream of hot blood shot 
towards me from the wound I was convinced that the poor 
creature had been killed by me That she was dead there was no 
doubt, for there was no recovery from this wound I stood for 
some minutes in pamful anguish at what had happened Had 
the red-cloak deceived me, or had his sister perhaps merely 
been apparently dead^ The latter seemed to me more hkely But 
I dare not tell the brother of the deceased that perhaps a little less 
deliberate cut might have awakened her without killing her, there- 
fore I wished to sever the head completely, but once more the 
dying woman groaned, stretched herself out m painful movements, 
and died 

Fnght overpowered me, and, shuddenng, I hastened out of the 
room But outside in the passage it was dark, for the light was 
out, no trace of my companion was to be seen, and I was obliged^ 
haphazard, to feel my way in the dark along the wall, m order to 
reach the staircase I discovered it at last and descended, parfly 
falling and partly gliding But there was not a soul downstairs 
I merely found the door ajar, and breathed freer on reaching the 
street, for I had felt very strange inside the house Urged on by 
terror, I rushed towards my dweUmg-place, and buned myself in 
the cushions of my bed, m order to forget the temble thing that I 
had done 

But sleep deserted me, and only the morning admomshed me 
agam to take courage It seemed to me probable that the man 
who had mduced me to commit this nefarious deed, as it now ap- 
peared to me, might not denounce me I immediately resolved 
to set to work in my vaulted room, and if possible to assume an 
indifferent look But alas* an additional circumstance, which I 
only now noticed, increased my anxiety still more My cap and 
my girdle, as well as my instruments, were wanting, and I was 
uncertain as to whether I had left them in the room of the 
murdered girl, or whether I had lost them in my flight The 
former seemed indeed the more hkely, and thus I could easily be 
discovered as the murderer 

At the accustomed hour I opened my vaulted room My neigh- 
bour came in, as was his wont every morning, for he was a talkative 
man “ Well," he said, " what do you say about the temble 
affair which has occurred dunng the mght> " I pretended not to 
know anything " What, do you not know what is known all 
over the town^ Are you not aware that the loveliest flower in 
Florence, Bianca, the Governor's daughter, was murdered last 
night ^ I saw her only yesterday dnving through the streets in 
so cheerful a manner with her intended one, for to-day the mar- 
nage was to have taken place " I felt deeply wounded at each 
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word of my neighbour Many a time my torment was renewed, 
for every one of my customers told me of the affair, each one more 
ghastly than the other, and yet nobody could relate anything more 
terrible than that which I had seen myself 
About mid-day a pohce officer entered my shop and requested 
me to send the people away Signor Zaieukos/' he said, pro- 
ducing the things which I had missed, do these things belong to 
you^ " I was thinking as to whether I should not entirely repu- 
diate them, but on seeing through the door, which stood ajar, my 
landlord and several acquaintances, I determined not to aggravate 
the affair by telling a lie, and acknowledged myself as the owner 
of the things The police officer asked me to follow him, and led 
me towards a large building which I soon recogmsed as the prison 
There he showed me into a room meanwhile 
My situation was ternble, as I thought of it in my solitude 
The idea of having committed a murder, unintentionally, con- 
stantly presented itself to my mind I also could not conceal from 
myself that the glitter of the gold had captivated my feehngs, other- 
wise I should not have fallen blindly into the trap Two hours 
after my arrest I was led out of my cell I descended several steps 
until at last I reached a great hall Around a long table draped 
m black were seated twelve men, mostly old men There were 
benches along the sides of the hall, filled with the most distmgmshed 
of Florence The gallenes, which were above, were thickly 
crowded with spectators When I had stepped towards the table 
covered with black cloth, a man with a gloomy and sad counten- 
ance rose, it was the Governor He said to the assembly that he 
as the father in this affair could not sentence, and that he resigned 
his place on this occasion to the eldest of the Senators The 
eldest of the Senators was an old man at least mnety years of age 
He stood in a bent attitude, and his temples were covered with 
thm white hair, but his eyes were as yet very fiery, and his voice 
powerful and weighty He commenced by asking me whether I 
confessed to the murder I requested him to allow me to speak, 
and related undauntmgly and with a clear voice what I had done, 
and what I knew 

I noticed that the Governor, during my recital, at one time 
turned pale, and at another time red When I had finished, he 
rose angrily What, wretch* " he exclaimed, '' dost thou even 
dare to impute a cnme which thou hast comimtted from greediness 
to another^ The Senator reprimanded him for his mterruption, 
snce he had voluntarily renounced his nght, besides it was not 
dear that I did the deed from greediness, for, according to his 
own statement, nothing had been stolen from the victim He even 
went further He told the Governor that he must give an account 
of the early life of his daughter, for then only it would be possible 
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to decide whether I had spoken the truth or not At the same 
time he adjourned the court for the day, in order, as he said, to 
consult the papers of the deceased, which the Governor would give 
him I was again taken back to my pnson, where I spent a 
wretched day, always fervently wishing that a link between the 
deceased and the '' red-cloak '' might be discovered Full of hope, 
I entered the Court of Justice the next day Several letters were 
l57ing upon the table The old Senator asked me whether they 
were in my handwnting I looked at them and noticed that they 
must have been vmtten by the same hand as the other two papers 
which I had received I commumcated this to the Senators, but 
no attention was paid to it, and they told me that I might have 
wntten both, for the signature of the letters was undoubtedly a Z, 
the first letter of my name The letters, however, contamed mreats 
against the deceased, and warmngs against the mamage which 
she was about to contract 

The Governor seemed to have given extraordinary information 
concerning me, for I was treated with more suspicion and ngour 
on this day I referred, to justify myself, to my papers which 
must be in my room, but was told they had been looked for without 
success Thus at the conclusion of tins sitting all hope vanished, 
and on being brought into the court the third day, judgment was 
pronounced on me I was convicted of wilful murder and con- 
demned to death Things had come to such a pass * Deserted by 
all that was precious to me upon earth, far away from home, I 
was to die innocently in the bloom of my life 

On the evening of this ternble day which had decided my fate, 
I was sitting m my lonely cell, my hopes were gone, my thoughts 
steadfastly fixed upon death, when the door of my prison opened, 
and m came a man, who for a long time looked at me sdently 

Is it thus I find you again, Zaleukos’ he said I bad not 
recogmsed him by the dim hght of my lamp, but the sound of 
his voice roused in me old remembrances It was Valetti, one of 
those few finends whose acquaintance I made in the city of Pans 
when I was studying there He said that he had come to Morence 
accidentally, where his father, who was a distingmshed man, lived 
He had heard about my affair, and had come to see me once more, 
and to bear from my own bps how I could have committed such 
a cnme I related to him the whole affair He seemed much 
surpnsed at it, and adjured me, as my only fnend, to tell him all, 
in order not to leave the world with a he behind me I confirmed 
my assertions with an oath that I had spoken the truth, and ttat 
I was not guilty of anything, except that the glitter of the gold had 
dazzled me, and that I had not perceived the improbability of the 
story of the stranger Did you not know Bianca^ he asked 
xm I assured him that I had never seen her Valetti now related 
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to me that a profound mystery rested on the affair, that the 
Governor had very much accelerated my condemnation, and now 
a report was spread that I had known Bianca for a long time, and 
had murdered her out of revenge for her mamage with some one 
else I told him that all this coincided exactly with the '' red- 
doak,’* but that I was unable to prove his participation m the 
affair Valetti embraced me weeping, and promised me to do all 
that was possible, at least to save my life 
I had little hope, though I knew that Valetti was a clever man, 
well versed m the law, and that he would do all in his power to 
save my life For two long days I was m uncertainty, at last 
Valetti appeared I bring consolation, though painful You 
will hve and be free with the loss of one hand *' Affected, I 
thanked my friend for saving my life He told me that the 
Governor had been mexorable in having the affair mveshgated a 
second time, but that he at last, m order not to appear unjust, had 
agreed that, if a similar case could be found in the law books of 
the history of Florence, rmy punishment should be the same as the 
one recorded in these books He and his father had searched in 
the old books da^?’ and mght, and at last found a case quite 
similar to mine The sentence was That his left hand be cut off, 
his property confiscated, and he himself bamshed for ever This 
was my punishment also, and he asked me to prepare for the 
painful hour which awaited me I will not describe to you that 
terrible hour, when I laid my hand upon the block m the public 
market-place and my own blood shot over me m broad streams 
Valetti took me to his house until I had recovered, he then most 
generously supplied me with money for travelling* for all I had 
acquired with so much difficulty had fallen a prey to the law I 
left Floience for Sicily and embarked on the first ship that I found 
for Constantinople My hope was fixed upon the sum which I 
had entrusted to my fnend I also requested to be allowed to live 
with him But how great was my astonishment on being asked 
why I did not wish to live m my own house He told me that 
some unknown man had bought a house in the Greek Quarter m 
my name, and this very man had also told the neighbours of my 
early amval I immediately proceeded thither accompamed by 
my fnend, and was received by all my old acquaintances joyfully 
An old merchant gave me a letter, which die man who had bought 
the house for me had left behind I read as follows Zaleukos* 
Two hands are prepared to work incessantly, m order that you 
ndTay not feel the loss of one of yours The house which you see 
and all its contents are yours, and every year you will receive 
mot^h to be counted amongst the nch of your people Forgive 
him who IS unhappier than yourself* I could guess who had 
wntten it, and in answer to my question the merchant told me it 
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had been a man, whom he took for a Frank, and who had worn 
a scarlet cloak I knew enough to understand that the stranger 
was, after all, not entirely devoid of noble mtentions In my new 
house I found eveiything arranged m the best style, also a vaulted 
room stored with goods, more splendid than I had ever had Ten 
years have passed since I still continue my commercial travels, 
more from old custom than necessity, yet I have never again seen 
that country where I became so unfortunate Every year since, 
I have received a thousand gold pieces, and although I rejoice to 
loiow that unfortunate man to be noble, yet he caimot reheve me 
of the sorrow of my soul, for the terrible picture of the murdered 
Bianca is continually on my mmd 
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Hardly had I rung the door-bell at my fnend the doctor^ s house, 
when once again two bright black eyes looked out on me through 
the small gnlled opening in the top panel of the massive street 
door Again, as often before, a silvery voice put the question, 
** Who IS there ^ And again the door swung back immediately 

I gave my name, and a dainty young woman told me in accents of 
regret, Oh, dear sir, I am sorry you have called m vam, the 
doctor has gone out to visit some fnends in town '' 

How different this kindly information from the stupid answers 
often received on similar occasions from an ignorant domestic, or 
from the arrogant shoulder-shrug of an overbeanng flunkey i Very 
rarely, I must own, did the gurl's polite regrets quite satisfy me, I 
felt a desire to linger, I questioned her about the details of the 
doctor’s journey to town, as to when he was likely to return, and 
about other points sufficiently mterestmg to ensure an interesting 
answer I always felt then as if I was speaking not to a poor 
servant girl, but to some young lady With a feeling of tender 
shyness I glanced at her face, so dear to me, and so pallid — ^with 
always that look of deep pain just above the bright eyes I noted 
her evasive replies to any question of mine, however discreetly 
worded, as to her position before she came into my friend's service 
I had meant to question the doctor long ago about this girl, who, 
^ her dress and idiom proclaimed, had obviously come from some 
far-away district But in spite of the unquestionable trust that I 
reposed both m him and in this dear girl, I had so far not found 
the courage necessaiy You will admit there are certain situations 
which only become pamful to those immediately concerned when 
they are made the subject of idle gossip and mqmsitiveness, and I 
did not wish my cunosity to appear inquisitive At last, on a 
certain evening of pleasant, mtimate talk at my friend’s, when we 
discussed the lazy uncertainty and tedium of bachelordom, the 
opportumty presented itself qmte unsought 

As f^ as my state of single blessedness goes,” declared the 
dwtor, I have nothing whatever to complain of I enjoy all its 
advantages, and as to its disadvantages, which overtake the unwary, 
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the clumsy, and the me^perienced, m short, nearly every man, my 
^Jette protects me against these/' 

Your Jetted " answered I, that gentle and modest girl who 
always opens the door to me^ She seems to be a very good- 
natured and domesticated person, one sees her excellent qualities 
m everything she does " 

“ She would do anything for me," replied the doctor, I sup- 
pose I should not speak about it, but I really owe my good temper, 
as well as my broad views on certain matters of common prejudice, 
to her devotion to me She hails from the Rhine, I came upon 
her quite by accident on my last journey there " 

" I always thought she belonged to the Rhenish counties Is 
she an orphan^ I have often wondered what strange stoiy her 
sadness hid, and her whole appearance has often cunously moved 
me " 

I saw the doctor hesitate, and then, preparing to continue, he 
said, " I think I will tell you the story of this poor girl, m the 
hope that you will understand that my intentions axe honest 
towards her Just hsten then On my Ixavels I amved one day 
m a village upon the banks of the Rhine, the nver bordered it on 
the one side, while the other three sides were shut m by hills rising 
to some considerable height It was Sunday, and the church bells 
were calling the people to service Fresh-complexioned and happy 
girls passed me, wishing me the time of day Cleanliness and 
prosperity were apparent m both their bearing and their costumes 
Girls and youths were making their way to church I was par- 
ticularly struck with the spotless whiteness of the apron that every 
girl was weanng, and m which they appeared to take espeam 
delight, although these aprons seemed only an insignificant addition 
to &e simple, tasteful dresses they were weanng Just as I had 
turned the comer near the church, a strange sight met my eyes, 
a pretty, pale young girl, all alone— it was Jette — Churned along, 
weanng a glaring blue apron, she called out fnendly merry greet- 
ings as she came up to the others, but they kept off from her as 
if she was a leper, and crying, ^ The blue apron ! ' they left her 
by herself Bursting into tears, Jette tottered backwards and 
found support against the village lime tree — I was almost behind 
it as I stood there watching — and sobbing loudly she wtune her 
hands m utter despair The unhappy girl aroused my sympathy, 
I noticed how the girls m passing turned away from her, whisper- 
ing scornfully, how proudly they straightened and surveyed their 
dazzhng white aprons, while tears of desolate despair fell on the 
blue apron of the girl they despised 

" That the colour of the apron had some beanng on the display 
of pubhc opimon I had gathered by now, without, however, guess- 
ing the reason Then fee remarks of some of fee youths as they 
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passed gave me the clue I had been seeking to find The poor girl 
never moved under all the scorn that was heaped on her, and for 
a long time stood rooted to the spot Suddenly, as if roused by 
some powerful impulse, she pulled herself together and feebly 
staggered away through a narrow alley I followed On the bank 
of the Rhine she stopped I was immediately behind her, though 
unnoticed I saw her clasp her hands and so stand in silent 
prayer, then tear the blue apron off, and raise herself to spring 
into the waves She awoke from a long, deathlike swoon 

in my room in the village inn, where I had had her brought, care- 
less of the remarks of the village people, whose scorn mattered 
nothing to me When she revived, I told her who I was, and that 
at present she was just to look upon me as her doctor 

She just did all I asked her, and, much to my joy, soon fell 
into a sound, strengthening sleep This gave me time to make the 
necessary inqumes about her My host of the village inn, who 
also was the girFs master, told me all her history, with much 
unnecessary embroideiy and many a clumsy joke It was not 
difiBicult for me to separate the truth from the unsavoury prejudice 
the man seemed to dehght in, and the story of this poor girl may be 
told as follows 

'' The village in which I had been able to save this human life 
was the girl's birthplace, a place which, m consequence of its 
solitary and isolated position, had fostered amongst its inhabitants 
some isolated and peculiar ideas and habits, so that — as it often 
happens — certain sa5nngs, habits, and jokes were peculiar to just 
this particular secluded hamlet. The girl lost her parents, poor 
fanning people, early, and was brought up as a daughter by an 
old novel-reading but good and dear lady of the manor in the 
neighbourhood, who wanted some one to cheer her in her old age 
This old lady, with her novels, naturally influenced the girl to 
some extent, and Jette soon began to assimilate the slow poison 
of the mixed and cheap literature which, in her romantic loneliness, 
was all nature could feed on Stnct seclusion, a total lack of 
knowledge of the world, and want of every intellectual support 
helped further m the development of a lively imagination in the 
wrong direction Suddenly Jette's benefactress died, before yet 
she had provided for her adopted daughter For the second time 
Jette found herself an orphan, and this on the threshold of the 
most active development of her nature Left to her fate, used to 
an atmosphere of culture and to kindly treatment, she now hired 
herself as waitmg-maid to the small but well-ordered inn of the 
vx&ige where I had stopped Here travellers descending the 
ancient nver Rhine often stopped and stayed^ and Jette, with her 
exn^bonal education, soon made herself popular with ftem and 
abo with mme host and his wife* 
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One day there arrived — so she told me herself, after I had 
sufficiently assured her that all her story was well known to me — 
an artist, a painter — a young man, curly haired, with ' Vandyke * 
moustache and beard, fiery eyes, high forehead over which the 
broad-bnmmed hat sat recklessly on abundant locks, vivacious m 
his bearing, and sincere in his tdk — a Viennese It was a case of 
immediate, mutual attraction As the artist was a compamon to 
a rich nobleman, the length of his stay in the village did not lie 
within his inclmation However, it was long enough for two 
portraits to be painted, two rings to be exchanged, and a troth to 
be pledged humedly — a troth that was to poison the life's happiness 
of poor Jette The pamter left — against his will and broken- 
hearted as he said — ^yet he left, and was far away, far over hill 
and dale, when rumour first began to tell the world of poor 
deceived Jette's shame Soon the anguish of her soul began to 
torture her Then — afterwards — ^when, weak and ill, for weeks 
only just able to creep about the house a broken creature, suffering 
many a shghtmg look and many a hard word, there came the day 
— ^it was the Sunday of my arrival m the village — ^when for the first 
time she was agam to set her foot mto the open In the church 
close by the organ already invited the village folk to worship A 
sweet longmg seemed to impel her to make an effort to throw off her 
heart the burden of sm, to direct her first steps to holy ground, 
there to repent and to purify herself She begged for her Sunday 
clothes Silently the second servmg-maid of the mn pushed 
towards her the chair whereon they lay Already had she put 
the simple skirt upon her slender figure, already the neat headdress 
graced her beautiful hair, already was her hand extended for the 
apron of dazzhng whiteness, when she noticed, and shrank back 
terrified, that instead of an apron of pure white, one of glaring blue 
had been laid out for her Now came to her the terrible meaning 
of an expression that she had heard referred to as a frightful insult, 
without understanding its true significance 

“ There ruled in the village of her birth, as well as in Bavaria 
and several other German provmces, an old custom, that a girl who 
had been guilty of the same sin as poor Jette must never agam 
wear a white, but, on the contrary, always a blue apron The 
purport of this custom is to keep their guilt continually before their 
eyes in church no one will admit these outcasts to their pew, on 
festive occasions they will not find any compamons, at dances no 
partners will seek them out, they have to put up witti every 
coarse joke, and should they attempt to complain of their lot 
people just turn away and say, * Oh, let her be, she wears the 
blue apron ' 

Jette had to learn from bitter expenence how tembly severe a 
simple article of dress, of an otherwise unimportant colour, could 
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render her punishment How retribution will use the apparently 
insignificant to chastise the more severely its victim* No one 
hstened to her entreaties and prayers for just the oldest, the worst 
apron to be found in the house, if only white, and so she needs had 
to put on — and she did so almost unconsciously — ^the dreaded blue 
doth After a while she appeared to take heart and stepped into 
the street to mix with the lasses now on their way to church, 
seemingly to try to smuggle herself, the unclean with the clean, mto 
the place of worship The village maidens in their aprons of 
splendid whiteness, mostly all of them Jette*s playmates m early 
youth, sauntered along m happy pairs, in mtimate companionship 
and solemn edification She could not resist her longing further, 
the knowledge of her convalescence after the long weary battle 
with death, the hope that her friends m the joy at beholding 
her once more would have no room left m their hearts for 
reproaches, led her to forget for the moment completely the 
outward and visible sign of her disgrace How terribly and pain- 
fully she was reminded of it I myself witnessed, as I have told 
you already 

While waking and sleeping this poor creature still battled with 
her pamful and hard yet not undeserved punishment, I broke to her 
gently my intention of returning to Vienna, and taking her with 
me, to entrust to her care in ail honour the management of my 
house 

** My simple nature, my unaffected pity, my sudden proposition 
— ^in short, everything decided her to come with me I kept my 
word to her absolutely, so much I may say m my own praise, she 

does not want for or miss anything here, with me — ^nothing 

except— 

Perhaps the chance to see him,"’ I mtemipted, who is the 
cause of aU her misfortune " 

** This chance is given her more so here than anywhere else,"" 
rejoined the doctor "" The painter hailed from Vienna, and his 
heart, so she still insists to this day, was not bad If I should be 
^able to do more for her, dear fnend, than I first intended* What 
do jon say to that^ ” 

I say that it would be one of your most celebrated cases, 
doctor To heal a broken heart, what a splendid tnumph* 1 
have never yet done any detective work, but if 1 could trace this 
young, curly-headed painter fellow of the fiery eyes and the 
* Vandyke " beard I would try to cultivate his friendship In an 
hour of mutual confidences I would touch his heart, and the 
place m his conscience, and try and recall to his memory 
the enormous debt of his past which he left unpaid, the betrayal 
of an innocent girl If he then should tell me that his only wish m 
life was to atone for his error, how gladly I would extend to him a 
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fnendly hand and lead him to you, dear doctor Such a balancing 
of the fates would be a heavenly thmgi 
Silently the doctor and I shook hands, just then Jette entered 
the room She may have noticed that our eyes were moist as we 
looked up at her 
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fflS SERENITY AND THE 
THUNDERSTORM 

On his way to school the Konrektor felt so cheery and good-natured 
that his pupils might have expected to have a good day As he 
stepped into the schoolroom he had the pleasant surpnse of seemg 
a complete Roman battle before him, which his precious boys 
were carrying out m honour of Livy, and probably to give him an 
unexpected pleasure, and the noise they made was as natural as 
if the room were full of genuine Roman soldiers and genmne horses 
It was all very well for boys, but it was not quite befitting the 
qmet which is supposed to reign in a schoolroom, nor was it the 
best means of alla5nng the flushed spints of a schoolmaster who 
had his own pnvate troubles to contend with The Herr Konrektor 
sat down on his platform, opened his Homer, and when the noise 
had somewhat subsided, he gave vent to his ire Now listen, you 
dunces, first learn something, then you'll be better able to play 
heroes ^ Last time we stopped just before the splendid passage 
where Hector said good-bye to his dear wife Andromache, and she 
exhorts him — 

** Aatftovie, says she, ^0(a€i (re to crov orS* IXmtpets, says 

she, but it's hardly worth while to read anything so fine to you 
scatterbrained dolts TraTSd re vTprCaxov says she, Kal efi dfxjxopov^ ^ 
XVPn* she Karl Wendt, confound you, if you don't stop 
talking I'll stand you up by my platform, and then it'll be my turn 
to have a talk with you (revecropat says she fTdx<3>ydLp ire KaraKraviova-tv 
*Axctt,ol ‘Trdvre^ €<f) ^pfurjOeyreSiSdiys she,€/iot Be kc KepBiov eh} cr€v dejiapaprovcrr}, 
and so on, says she — ^Langmckel, you begin " 

And Langmckel cleared his throat once or twice and nudged his 
neighbours nght and left with his elbows, as much as to say 
Fellows, help me, I'm in an awful fix " 

'' Well," said the Konrektor, " how long before you're ready ^ 
Avxpdvie — ^what does that mean^ " 

OK thou monster ^ " said Langmckel, lookmg at the Herr 
Kbhrektor veiy doubtfully to see what he would say 
' ' If s more likely you are a monster The nexl:> go on, ' ' said the 
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Konrektor, pointing to Karl Siemsen Well, Karl’ Eh^ the 
word's not easy, how do we call a fellow that can do more than 
ordinary folks ^ " 

" A Tausendsasa," said Karl 

Well, I never’ We may say that for a joke, but do you sup- 
pose Hector's wife felt much like joking just then^ Nay, she is 
scolding him You madcap you, says she, bndle your pluck ’ says 
she Have you no pity for your httle boy — she means her little 
Astyanax that she has on her arm — and for poor luckless me, says 
she, who will soon enough be a widow^ For how long will it be, 
says she, before the Achseans pitch in on you and kill you, and 
what IS left to me but sorrow when I sit here without you^ says 
she Well, here I am translating the whole of Homer for you Go 
ahead, Karl Siemsen’ " he exclaimed Then the door was 
opened, and one of his Serene Highness's lackeys came in 

" Herr Konrektor, his Highness wants to know if you think we'll 
gel a thunderstorm to-day " 

Now this was the last straw for the Konrektor's patience He 
turned upon the fellow in a mad choler and shouted, ''Yes’ Go 
and tell his Highness we'll get seven " 

" Seven ^ " asked the lackey, looking blank and walking toward 
the door, and the Konrektor called after him " Yes, seven’ Tell 
him we'll get seven’ " 

The first lesson was over and the second had begun, it was Latin, 
and there was Virgil's Bucobca to translate 
The Herr Konrektor had m the meantime taken a look at the 
weather, and now he was quite sure there was a storm coming up, 
his pupils had taken a look at his face, and they also knew for 
sure" that there was a storm brewing, they were only doubtful where 
the hghtnmg would stnke This question was about to be solved 
m a drastic manner when his Seremty sent the lackey once 
more 

" Herr Konrektor, his Highness wants you to come to him at 
once The storm is coming mighty fast " 

" Tell his Highness," cned the Konrektor in a rage, and was 
about to add, " to remember me to has grandmother," but he re- 
called himself and said " First I must be through school, then I'll 
come " 

At the palace things had gone on queerly enough for a whale, 
his most Serene Highness wsdked up and down m his apartments 
with pale cheeks, as if he were the walking ghost of the deceased 
Henry of the Three Oaks, the footmen stood m the comers and 
along the walls silent and fearful hke the stage mimes when Dame 
Macbeth walks about washing her hands, the gentleman of the bed- 
diamber, Von Knuppelsdorp, carefully bolted all the windows and 
dqprs. and looked as if he were gagged 
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Rand/' called bis Highness m an undertone, smoke is a good 
conductor Are all the fires put out^ " 

Yes, your Highness, all except the kitchen— you know the 
dinner has to be cooked " 

'' We shall not dine to-day Tell them to throw water on the fire " 
'' Dear me, your Highness," Rand began, for fast-days were 
not much to his taste, not even when there was a thunderstorm 
" Do you hear what I say^ " cried his Highness with such 
alacnty tiiat he frightened himself 

" ^d there shstU be no bells pulled, the sound is a good con- 
ductor," he added m a lower tone 
" The sound, your Highness? " 

" Confound you, fool* I — I say* It mtgM draw, you know* 
whispered his Highness snappishly 

Humph," said Rand to himself, lookmg out of the window with 
one eye, " we can afford to be cross, the storm isn't high yet, later 
on we'll be more pohte " 

" Goodness me," said his Highness nervously, " why doesn't 
the Konrektor come? " 

Good gracious* what good is the Konrektor? He's no more 
able to " 

" He must be able to, he must^ Here, get these buckles off 
from my shoes, metal is a good conductor Is all in order in my 
cabinet? " 

" Yes," growled Rand, lookmg at the floor while trying to take 
the buckles off, " we've put up all the mummery, and the car- 
penter says it looks for all the world like a bird-cage " 

Gracious goodness* Did you hear that? Did you hear it, I 
say? It's here already* Where can the Konrektor be? I am 
going into my cabinet* Send for the Konrektor, Don't go so 
fast! Don't go so fast* The hghtmng will catch Oh, goodness 
me * "he said quite tremulously, " and here I am calling so loud * " 
The lackey met the Konrektor on the market-place, the door was 
opened, just a tnfle, according to the Duke's orders, so that there 
should be no draught, and the Konrektor crowded in with his fox- 
tail and the rest of it He now entered bis Highness's cabinet, and 
the sight he saw put him at first quite out of countenance For a 
moment he stood bewildered m the door, and stared into the cabinet 
open-mouthed, then all at once be broke into a perfect roar of 
laughter 

What the devil have we here? Begging your Grace^s pardon! 
But what in the name of goodness can this mean? " 

And Rand laughed too, and said, " Ay, you may well say sol " 
I don't know but what I should have forgotten the dutiiful re- 
spect I owed his most Serene Highness if I had been called upon 
to behold what the Konrektor beheld Right m the middle of the 
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room there was a small platform resting on the necks of bottles, on 
top of that a sort of pavilion made of glass that came down to the 
floor, and roofed over with a light-blue silk tent, that looked hke a 
parasol for fifteen persons, and in this remarkable affair sat his 
Highness m his innocent terror, clothed m a yellow silk dressing- 
gown, with a green silk nightcap on his head, and with a pair of shoes 
on his feet varmshed with red sealing-wax He looked for all the 
world like a handsome canary with a green top-knot, that had been 
put in a cage to sing a sweet song, and he might have begun smgmg 
at any moment if only he had felt less down at the mouth 
In his quality as sovereign lord he would doubtless have sung a 
nght testy httle song at the Konrektor for laughing, the more so 
as he had a crow to pick with him anyway for his matnmomal in- 
teutons, had not a sudden stroke of lightning interrupted his High- 
ness’s sing-song What nonsense are you- — ^ " and now came 
the lightmng, and he clapped his silk handkerchief over his eyes*-- 
'' Mercy on us* ” and he peeped out from behind the handker- 
chief, listening for the thunder, and when it came he stopped up 
his ears and exclaimed again, “ Mercy on us! '' 

The Konrektor had stopped laughing by this tme, and examined 
the cage from before and behind, and his Highness looked at him 
m an uncertain way, and asked at last 

“ Well, what do you say^ Will it do> Glass, silk, and 

here he raised one of his legs — here is seahng-wax, and I have 
had everything taken out that’s made of metal " 

Ay,” said the Konrektor, ” I dare say it’s all nght, your 
Highness, what man can do has been done, but, begging your 
pardon, the gold ducal crown that’s up on top of the throne you 
are sitting on you’ve forgotten ” 

” Didn’t I tell you so? Didn’t I tell you so? That ass, Rand 
Oh, mercy on us* ” for it hghtened again 
” Sheep-headed fool, you* bring another chair! I don’t want 
any ducal honours When there’s such a storm as this I’m no 
more than another man-— mercy on us* ” and he held his hands 
over his ears ” Eh, Konrektor? ” 

The Konrektor said he believed it, but the throne with the crown 
on it might stay ffiere, they could wrap up the crown m a silk 
handkerchief 

After that his Highness ordered Rand to go out and take a look 
at the weather Rand did it, and came back ” The storm is 
over, but there’s another one all ready to burst, and it looks mighty 
gnm ” 

” Rand, bnng another chair in my weather-temple for the Kon- 
rektor ” 

“ Oh, your Highness,” said tihe Konrektor, “ I don’t need to 
come in ” 
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Ay, but 1 need you m here, but you can’t come in like that, 
you'll drag m the hghtnmg Rand, another silk dressing-gown and 
nightcap, and the red-waxed shoes * ” 

Resistance was useless, he had to give in, and in a short time he 
stood there in a black nightcap and a bright orange bed-gown and 
red shoes, and he stood hke a sorcerer in olden times, who might 
be supposed to have changed an unfortunate pnnce into a canary- 
bird, and put him into a glass box, where it was likely he would 
have to slay for ever, for naught but the sweet kiss of a beauteous 
fairy upon his beak could ransom him, and his Highness was pos- 
sessed of a holy horror of kissing, and there was no beauteous fairy 
near, for Rand, who was the only other person about, could not 
possibly figure as such 

When the old sorcerer sat beside his enchanted victim, his High- 
ness ordered Rand out, because the exhalations of so many persons 
might draw the lightmng, but told him to put his head in at the 
door from time to time and give the news concerning the weather, 
and Rand was quite willing, for now he could run over to the 
baker's wife and have some talk 
''What say you, Konrektor> Isitsafenow^ " asked his Highness 
" Ay, so far as I can see " 

" But IS it qt4tie safe^ " 

" Well, your Highness, what man can do has been done, but 
what are mortal measures against the will of our Lord God^ " 

" That's what I say," exclaimed his Highness, " that fool the 
carpenter was to have made it round, and he made it square 
Comers always draw lightmng " 

** What good would that do^ If our Lord God sees best He can 
blow away the whole of Neu-Brandenburg in a moment Think of 
Sodom and Gomorrah " 

" Goodness gracious ^ Yes, I know it, I " Just here Rand 

put his head in at the door " There's another one coming, and the 
baker's wife says " 

" Fool, I don't want to know what that impertinent woman 
says " Rand retired " That woman has a lot to say, she says 
too — ^goodness gracious ^ she says you are going to get mamed, 
Konrektor But I forbid you I'U never set eyes on you again 
I'd bamsh you from Court." 

" I esteem your Highness as my hege lord," said the Konrektor, 
quietly getting up, " but whether I marry or don't marry ought to 
be all the same to you, and I won't brook interference from any 
man If you want to bamsh me from Court you can do it, that's 
m your power, but I can also go of my own free will, that's in my 
power* I have the honour of bidding you farewell " 

Mercy on usf Do stay here, you're the only comfort I have 
Oh, goodness gracious! " 
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Here Rand put his head in at the door 
Your Highness, this one is going to be pretty bad, the storm 

can't come across the lake, and the baker's wife says 

" You hare-brained dolt, I don’t want to know what she says 
Shut the door and bolt it on the outside, so that he can't get 
out " 

'' Well, your Highness," said the Konrektor, taking off his sor- 
cerer's habit and donmng his own honest coat, " you can hold me 
by force — ^that was a temfic clap* " 

Mercy on us* — ^yes, that it was Do come in here again " 
Nay, your Highness, I'm not afraid of hghtnmg," said the 
staunch old fellow, and gave his liege lord a quiet look I fear 
God, my judge, when I stand before Him as a miserable sinner, 
but I do not fear God, my father, for He knows what is good for 
me, and if He calls me to Himself by a stroke of lightning and 
without any suffering, then I know that it was an act of mercy, 
and I thank Him for it " 

There was another awful clap, lightning and thunder falling 
almost simultaneously, and his Serene Highness screamed aloud 
" Konrektor, I'll grant ye a favour What shall it be^ " 

I need only God's favour, I don't need any man's favour, for 
all he may be a prince Pnncely favour is the crutch that lame 
justice leans on, and when princes are gracious they are either 
trying to make up for past injustice and reap thanks for it, or they 
are about to commit some new injustice " 

'' You're growing mighty bold I'H show you what pnncely dis- 
favour is* " shouted his Highness m sore ire, for there had been no 

thunder for some time " Til shdw you " 

Then Rand put in his head " Your Highness, the lightmng 
struck a poplar on the embankment, the baker's wife says, and 
there's another storm coming up " 

" Konrektor, do you think upon something that will help us* " 
" How can I think upon anything, your Highness^ At such 
times when our Lord God is nearer than at otiiers it is best to 
examine ourselves closely, and think of all the wrong one has done, 
and firmly resolve to undo it — ^that wiU give us courage and com- 
fort " 

'' There is no man I have ever wronged," exclaimed his High- 
ness hastily, but the storm was drawing nigh, and he covered his 
face with lus handkerchief once more, and cned, '' Goodness 
gracious* " 

Well, your Highness, I imagine it's much the same with you 
as it is with the rest of us, or is that no wrong when you impnson 
your courier Halsband for no fault of his^ " 

" My Conner^ He is my servant, how can a pnnce — ^mercy on 
us! — ^how can a pnnce be m the wrong against his own servant? " 
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And again there was a flash of hghtmng, and his Highness dis- 
appeared behind his handkerchief Mercy on us! Let him go* 
Let the fellow go* 

Ay, your Highness, that’s all veiy good, but you must take the 
disgrace off from his shoulders as well 

Mercy on us* ” cned his Highness, stopping his ears because 
of the thunder ** I’m to ask his pardon, am P No, no* The 
feUow ” 

Rand appeared This will be a good one ” 

" Run and let Halsband out of prison,” said his Highness 
And,” said the Konrektor, ” give me pen and ink, and some 
paper ” 

” Here is paper and pen, but our ink is dned up We're not 
much given to wnting, except when the cashier is here ” 

That’s a fact,” said his Highness ” Mercy on us* Go and 
buy some ink immediately ” The inlc came, and the Konrektor 
wrote 

'' Good gracious,” said his Highness to himself, ” how can the 
fellow wnte in this storm* " 

The Konrektor got him to sign it 

” Don’t you feel a vast deal better,” he said, ” after this good 
deed’ ” 

” Not a bit of it,” said his Highness, ” first the storm must be 
over ” 

The sky was cleanng Rand’s head appeared again ” Now it’s 
all over, the baker’s wife says we had seven storms ” 

His Highness took breath once more, and said to himself, ” Seven 
storms* And he knew it before, the insolent old fellow, with his 
confounded speeches * What becomes of the deference due to the 
pnnce from his subject, I'd hke to know’ But I can’t do without 
him, he's too well posted about the weather ” 
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TONELE 

Three girls are sitting in the shade of a cherry-tree in a meadow 
near the cross-roads leading to Muehnngen and Ahldort No cart 
IS on the roads, no plough moves in the fields The stillness of the 
Sabbath holds the country-side 

On a distant hill to the nght, where the chapel of an ancient con- 
vent stands out against the siege of time, a beU rings home the good 
people who have been worshipping there In a httle dell, still to 
the nght, yellow fields of rape lie amid stretches of corn, and beyond 
IS the Jewish cemetery But you can only see its four weeping wil- 
lows, standing at the comer of the distant hill, under which sleep a 
grandmother, mother, and five children lost in a burmng house 

A large cross, painted red and white, stands amid the fiowexy 
fruit-trees On one side of the main road a pine forest nses sombre, 
with its ranges of red boles, on the other side is a higher glade of 
elm, oak, and beech 

The three girls sit chatting, and now and then one of them breaks 
into an old Black Forest country song, m which the others jom 
with a fine feeling for harmony In the cherry-tree above them a 
finch warbles at the top of his voice to their singing When they 
stop or talk quietly, he becomes silent Bang^ A shot Away 
flies the finch, and the startled country lasses look around 

In the deU, the forest ranger from Muehrmger picks up a bird, 
pulls a feather from its tail, sticks the feather in his hat, and puts 
the bird m his game-bag Calling his dog, he walks across the 
fields, the gun over his shoulder, looking a very manly, comely 
fellow 

He might have spared the poor bird on a Sunday ^ ’’ said 
Tonele 

So I should think,'* Barbele remarked The rangers are not 
Christians AU they can do is to kiU innocent animals and shut 
anybody in prison who takes any of their timber ** 

Old Granny Ursul told me once,** said Bngittle, the youngest 
of the girls, ** that a ranger is compelled to kiH some living thing 
every day ** 

Meanwhile the ranger had almost c<TOe up with them With one 
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accord the three gxrls began to smg quietly They did not want to 
be spoken to 

'' Good afternoon, girls* But why sing so quietly^ " he said, 
stopping 

Tonele and Bngittle began to laugh, but Barbele, with ready 
wit, answered saucily, " Good afternoon. Ranger* We are singing 
only for our own pleasure, not for others We hear ourselves quite 
well 

Brr,'* said the ranger, what a sharp tongue* 

'' Sharp or blunt,'' answered the girl, " makes no difference 
Those who don't like it need not listen " But Tonele nudged her 
and whispered to her not to be rude 
The langer heard, and loolang down pleasantly said, Oh, never 
mind * I can stand any amount of chaff ' ' 

The girls were a little embarrassed, and, getting up, linked arms 
and turned towards the village But the ranger was not to be put 
off so easily 

" May I walk with you^ " 

Barbele again quickly took him up 

This IS the high road and it is wide enough," she exclaimed 
The young ranger was now half-inclined to leave the girls alone, 
but thought it a man's part to put up with woman's whimsies, he 
walked along with them without saying another word Tonele, to 
put him at his ease again, aslced, Where are you off to on a 
Sunday^ " 

I am on my way to Horb," he answered " If you girls would 
care to come along with me, I should be delighted to treat you to 
some Horb wine and cakes " 

Tonele blushingly refused, and Barbele, once more taking com- 
mand, told him* 

" We prefer to dnnk white wine from the spnng, and that also 
costs us nothing " And having now reached the village, she added, 
Ranger, your nearest way runs backward " 

He had a sharp retort ready, but, suppressing it, answered, " I 
like to look an honest village and honest people in the face * " He 
could not resist turning his back on Barbele as he said that 
Walking along the village High Street he asked Tonele her name, 
but again Barbele interposed " Whatever she was chnstened " 
And as the ranger now turned to her, saying she was very clever, 
and asking, '' And what is your age^ " he got the usual reply. 
As old as my little finger " But Tonele softly whispered to him, 
My name is Tonele Why do you ask^ " 

" Because I wanted very much to know " 

Slowly they walked up the High Street Then, on coming to a 
narrow branching lane, the three girls whispered to each other In 
a mommt they dispersed m different directions, and assembled 
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again shortly afterwards near the stone pit outside the village The 
ranger laughed to himself, whistled to his dog, gnpped the strap 
of his gun, and quickened his pace 
The girls discussed the young man for some time Tonele rather 
took his part, remonstrating with Barbele for snapping him up m 
that fashion, seeing he was such a decent fellow Barbele, how- 
ever, said that such forward fellows must be kept in their place 
Just because he was the ranger to Baron Muehnngen, that was no 
reason for making up to every girl he came across Besides, what 
would their boys, Sepp and Kasper, say^ 

Their lively chatter was interrupted by the appearance of those 
two sturdy lads, who had been looking for them in the meadow 
Barbele related all that had happened and much besides — sharp 
repartees that only now occurred to her, and that she would not 
have had the courage to use had she thought of them before 
The lads agreed with all she said, and Sepp took Tonele's aim 
and Kasper that of Barbele, Bngittle hnking herself by the side 
Sepp and Tonele made a fine couple Both tall and slender, they 
looked strilang when alone, and splendid when walking along arm 
in arm Sepp held himself very straight, and his best clothes — 
short buck-skm breeches, long stockings, free knees, and fine green 
jacket — set ofiE admirably his well-shaped figure 
After making their way towards the high ground above the vil- 
lage, they could see the ranger in the distance speaking to another 
forester of the Nordstetter distnct Sepp even saw him pointing in 
their direction, and was about to shout a challenge towards him, 
but Tonele put her arms round his neck, and, kissing him, pre- 
vented it Had Sepp heard what the ranger said, he would surely 
have earned out his intention and more, perhaps 

"" Here she comes, what a fine girl* As handsome a lass as I 
have ever seen,"' he was telling his compamon 

Oh yes,"' was the reply, “ it is Tonele nght enough A face 
hke a Madonna, and wavy golden hair* Our old mimster knew 
what was what when he asked her father to let her come to him 
as his cook He got a sharp answer from the old man, I guess* 

As the others approached, the rangers separated and went away 
The happy young people found a shady place at the edge of the 
clearing and spent the afternoon sweetheartmg Only Bngittte, 
whose young man was away in the army, sat moodily by hemelf 
But she made herself very useful towards the evemng, by re- 
arranging the hair and neckerchiefs of her fnends, that bad become 
rather tousled Returmng to the village, the girls and lads drew 
apart, and appeared, according to custom, with other fnends, 
walking in long rows, each sex keeping to itself 
One row of girls had Tonele on the outside. Next to her strolled 
Marann, an unhappy maid whose face on one side was a deep blue 
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from temple to cbm It is said that shortly before her birth her 
mother rushed out to see the burning bouse where the seven people 
died who lie under the willows, and received such a temble shock 
that it communicated itself to die unborn baby Unexpectedly the 
ranger passed through the village on his return from Horb Coming 
up to Tonele, he cned, “ Good-evemng, girls' Can’t I now stroll 
along beside you’ ” 

“ No, no' ” answered Tonele “ Please go m front with the 
boys It would be wrong for you to come with us ” 

The ranger was pleased with her tone, and walked ahead with 
the lads But near the Red Eagle they ^ stopped For the con- 
vent bell rang out the evensong All the fellows uncovered, and, 
like the girls, murmured a prayer, endmg with the sign of the cross 
This was hardly done when the ranger called out, “ Good-night, 
everybody,” and walked away 

The girls were chaf&ng Tonele about the ranger when Sepp came 
up Heanng the talk he stopped dead, bit his pipe-stem savagely, 
and closed his fists tightly He didn’t say a word, but looked 
daggers at Tonele As they aU dispersed he walked with Tonele 
towards her house m utter silence 

” What IS the ranger to you'* ” he said sharply 
” Nothing ” 

" What were you two talking about, then’ ” 

“ Whatever does one talk about’ ” 

" Then I ask you never to say another word to him ” 

“ I don’t allow anybody to dictate to me with whom I may 
speak,” 

” You stuck-up, false thing! ” 

" If you think that, well and good, I don’t mind ” 

Both kept silent dunng the rest of the walk Then Tonele said 
good-mght to him and went m He did not answer, but remained 
outside her house till the end of the evening, thinking she would 
surely come out agam to make it up She did not 
All the following week they never spoke to each other Indeed, 
Sepp avoided the girl But returmng from the fields one afternoon 
he met Barbele and offered her a hft home She returned his 
kmdne^ by givmg him a good lecture about his siHy behaviour 
towards Tonde He took it to heart, and, waiting afterwards for 
Tonele at the village pump, helped her with the water, and made 
up the quarrel while semng her home 
” But you must not speak to the ranger agam,” he told her 
” As often as I like,” she answered ” I am not a child, and I 
know what I may do or not do ” 

“ But,” he insisted, ” you need not speak In him unless you 
have to ” 

” Ttoit IS qmte nght But I wdl not be dictated to ” 
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So peace was restored and the old delightful courtship was re- 
sumed They loved each other more than ever The ranger had 
no occasion to come to the village the harvest was on, and in the 
autumn Sepp was only called up for a short term of mihtaty ser- 
vice After that they would get mamed 
Tonele had not met the ranger agam since the Sunday m spring 
But while she was cutting wheat with Sepp in the dell, a few days 
before her lover was to join the colours, the ranger passed the field 
Seemg her, he called out, Is it cutting welP Not having seen 
him approach, Tonele was rafher startled and never answered She 
kept on with her reaping, but Sepp, looking up, called out, Yes, 
thanks f ** And kneeling on a shear, he twisted the stow rope 
especially tightly round it, biting his hps and wishing it was the 
ranger he had under his knee 

It only wanted then three days to Barbele’s wedding, and two 
days afterwards Sepp and Kasper had to depart for the manoeuvres 
During this time Sepp had resolved to be a model sweetheart and 
to enjoy life to the full On the day of the wedding he was par- 
ticularly boisterous, and engaged the band on the spot for his own 
wedding, with two trumpeters, for, being in the Guards, he was 
fond of brass instruments In the evening, at the dance, the 
sudden appearance of the ranger somewhat upset his balance His 
rival made straight for Tonele to ask her for the first dance, and 
Sepp flared up, and not giving her time to answer, burst out. 
Already engaged ^ 

I should think the lady can speak for herself, rephed the 
ranger 

Tonele then interfered, and, taking Sepp's hand, turned to the 
ranger and said, We will have the next dance together 
Sepp was funous, and when he afterwards saw his girl and his 
rival dancing together, he swore to himself that neither he nor 
Tonele should dance another dance that night However, Barbele, 
the bnde, asked the angry, sullen lad to come and dance with her, 
and as it is impossible to refuse the bnde, he had to do his duly 
\^ile they danced, Barbele gave him a good dressing-down for 
his stupid jealousy, telling him that it would serve him nght if, m 
consequence of his boonsh behaviour, Tonele got to love the ranger 
He at least behaves like a gentleman," said Barbele ^ 

Sepp laughed and admitted she was nght, and determined to be- 
have properly in future and dunng the evening As he sat with 
Tonele at the table he drank to the ranger's health and told Tonele 
to clink glasses with him The ranger bowed low towards Tonele, 
but hardly nodded to Sepp, who, however, did not mind and raflier 
fancied he had scored that time 

The party lasted far into the morning, and when at last it broke 
up Sepp saw has sweetheart home They were both excited, and 
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kissed and hugged each other, Tonele resting happily and closely m 
his strong arms He began to talk of the ranger again, but she 
put her hand over his mouth, saying 

“ Leave the ranger alone* You are everything m the world to 
me, I love you, only you* Sepp was overjoyed, and pressing 
his lips to her cheeks told her, I just could bite you 
** Then bite,*' said Tonele 

A scream * Sepp had really bitten her, and blood was running 
down her cheeks Putting her hands up to her face and feehng the 
wound, she gave Sepp a fierce push that sent him flying down 
backwards Then she rushed into the house screaming, and soon 
every one was awake and runmng about Old Ursul was fetched, 
and before putting on healing herbs, wanted to send for Sepp to 
suck out the wound This, she said, was the only way to counteract 
any poison that might have entered the flesh But Tonele swore she 
would rather die than let Sepp touch her again The herbs were 
changed and Tonele groaned incessantly 
The next day everybody in the village crowded in For the 
tale had soon spread, and from a mere bite, the attack had increased 
to something tremendous Sepp also called, but Tonele at once 
began to rave, and would not see him, and insisted upon his leav- 
ing the house immediately In despair he went to Barbele, who, 
after giving him a sound talking to, promised to do her best for 
him But all her efforts were in vain Tonele refused absolutely 
to see Sepp or to speak to him again m her hfe 
After a fortnight she left the house for the first time, and almost 
the first man she met was the ranger It happened just outside the 
village, and he asked kindly after her wound ** How are you, 
dear Tonele^ " he said May I see the hurt placed " 

She blushed and felt qmte hot, but pushed the bandage to one 
side to let him see the spot 

It was unpardonable to disfigure a beautiful girl like you in tins 
way,*" he said m astomshment But don't wony too much about 
it To me you are still the lovehest girl I know, here or in any 
other village " 

He spoke veiy sincerely and kindly, and Tonele was touched and 
deeply grateful “ Oh, you must not say those things," she told 
him 

" But I mean every word,*' he said, adding in an impressive 
voice, I would marry you nght now " She blushed again, and 
walking quickly away over the fields, called out, " You must not 
say any more if you wish us to remain good friends " 

The ranger was well content to remain her good fnend-— for the 
present Shortly afterwards he heard to his dehght tihat Tonele 
was coming to Muehnngen to the wedding of her cousin He got 
his sister to be particularly fnendly with tiie young girl, and they 
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quickly took to each other Tonele appeared for the first time 
without her bandage, and the scar seemed to make her face only 
more mterestmg without spoiling its beauty At the dance the 
ranger looked after the charming girl in a very attentive way, and 
in the evening he took her to the castle of the Baron, his master, 
where a theatrical performance had been arranged in the Baron's 
private theatre It was the first play the country lass had ever seen, 
and she was overawed by what was really a crude performance, 
and by the fine people of the castle who attended it 

On the way home Tonele leant closely on her companion She 
felt very grateful towards him for giving her such a splendid and 
wonderful treat It seemed to her as if he had arranged everything 
solely for her, and she was happy But the ranger too was very 
happy, for she promised to meef him next Sunday in the httle 
beech glade near the old church 

In his manoeuvres the ranger was certainly happier than Sepp 
was in his military operations m a distant garrison town Before 
Sepp obtained his discharge there he received a letter of dismissal 
from Tonele's hands 

His first step, on his return home, was to Tonele's house He 
found her sitting by her spinnmg-wheel in the parlour with her 
parents But she never even looked at him, or came to the table 
when he proudly spread on it his army discharge 

He soon left and went to Barbele to hear all the news Barbele 
told him that she had quarrelled \^ith Tonele on account of the 
girl's fnendliness with the ranger Unable to control his feelings 
he tore up his discharge and dashed in a temble rage out of the 
house 

Aimlessly he wandered about until the evemng Then, finding 
himself near the meadow where we first saw the three girls, he sat 
down under the cheny-tree, leafless now and swaying in the wind, 
put his bare head into his hands, and was lost in his anguish, neither 
hearing nor seeing an57thmg Suddenly he looked up, icy cold and 
shivering, and as he rose stiffly his eye caught in the distance two 
figures, and he also heard the low barking of a dog Yes, it was 
the ranger coming from the village, and beside him he saw a white 
apron — ^it was the two of them — ^Tonele and her new sweetheart 
She had seen him to the end of the village They stood for a while, 
then the girl went back 

As the ranger drew up with him Sepp called out roughly, ‘‘ Good- 
evening " 

"" Good-evemng to you," replied he 

" I have an account to settle with you," said Sepp sharply 

"Ah* Master Sepp," the ranger exclaimed, " when did you 
come back^ " 

" Too soon for you anyway* Let us draw straws for Tonele, to 
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see who of us is to have her, and if I lose I must have the loan of 
your gun " 

The ranger calmly told him he would not draw straws 

Sepp jumped at him, and, gnpping his throat with one hand and 
his gun with the other, cried, Then 1*11 draw the soul out of your 
body, you thief *’ 

Seize him, boy * screamed the ranger with half-choked voice 
to his dog. But the young giant of a fanner landed the dog such 
a kick that it flew yelping into the ditch A mighty struggle went 
on for the gun The ranger freed himself shghtly while Sepp kicked 
at the dog, and now they held each other by the throat, exerting 
all their strength for the possession of the gun Suddenly it went 
off, and the ranger staggered backwards into the ditch He groaned 
twice and then was quiet Sepp bent over him to see if he was still 
breathing 

The shot had been heard by Tonele She came running up the 
road with a fnghtened face 

There ^ there * '* called Sepp to her There hes your fine 
new lover ^ Now many him* '* 

Tonele stood temfied She could not utter a word She did not 
know what to say or do Then she said quietly, '' Sepp, you have 
mined yourself as well as me ** 

What IS it to me^ he said, I am done with the world," and 
he slowly walked towards the sombre pme forest Nobody in the 
village ever heard of him again 

On the way to Muehnngen, near the fruit-tree plantation, stands 
a rude stone cross to the memory of the ranger from Muehnngen 
who there lost his hfe Poor Tonele, after a long penod of sorrow 
and illness, died also 
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CLUMSY 

I CAN still see you, dear old Clumsy, with your short fair hair, your 
broad heavy features, large blue eyes, and that mouth of yours 
which was always more or les^ open I also vmdly remember your 
scant, queer get-up — ^white shirt, red braces, and short black hnen 
breeches, useful if quaint On Sundays, of course, you held your 
own with the best of them — fur cap, blue jacket with large buttons, 
scarlet waistcoat, short yellow lealher breeches, white stockings and 
black shoes, and sometimes even a scarlet carnation behind the ear 
Clumsy was not his right name, although everybody called him 
so, except his mother, Mana, and a few of the children He hved 
close to us, and as the village kiddies were generally split up into 
several bands waging war on one another, this was an advantage 
For since Clumsy was our great fnend and ally, we were usually 
qmte safe from attack at our end of the village when Aloys — that 
IS Clumsy — ^was about 

Aloys was of an age when he, together with the other village lads 
of his years, began to be a power Every evemng they would 
gather by the Eagle Inn and chaff the passing country girls, or 
stroll through the High Street singing and whisthng Most of them 
had already bought one of those short pipes with large china-head 
bowls, and though they generally held them unht between their 
teeth, now and then one lad occasionally ventured to light up, and 
proudly and smihngly puffed away, however bad he felt 
Aloys, too, had begun to smoke, but only at home in his bed- 
room One Sunday evening, however, he took his pipe out with 
him, and was unmercifully chaffed by his friends One of them 
snatched it away, and in passing round it somehow got lost in the 
crowd Aloys did not argue the matter, but snatched at his near 1 
friend's fur cap, and dashed away with that into the house of his 
aunt, Mistress Bomueller, whom he generally visited of an evemng 
There his hatless fnend soon brought the wandenng pipe 
He was greatly attached to his aunt, and more so to her eldest 
daughter Marannele Neither used Ins mckname in addressing 
him, they always called him Aloys In the morning when he had 
seen to his own two cows and calves he always walked over to his 
aunt's Marannele would open the gate to him with a simple 
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Good morning/' and he would walk straight to tlie stables and 
prepare fresh fodder for her two cows and her two oxen As he 
went about his work of straightening and cleaning up he would 
talk to the cattle, and they knew him so well that they would watch 
him and look round at him Particularly friendly was the fine pie- 
bald, long-homed cow in the comer, whom he had reared from a 
calf As he mbbed her down she would turn round and lick his 
hand, and look at him as long as he was m the byre Next Aloys 
pumped the trough in the yard full of fresh, clear water, and while 
the cattle came out to dnnk he cleaned the stable, so as to have 
everything ready when Marannele came to milk 
She would say, " Aloys, you are a dear boy " He never looked at 
her, but only brushed the floor all the harder, for he was very shy 
After that he went to the outhouse to cut enough fodder to last 
for the rest of the day, did various other odd jobs, and at last went 
mto the house to fill the kitchen buckets at the pump in the yard, 
and to split wood it any was required Finally he appeared in the 
parlour, where Marannele brought in the large dish with soup, set 
it in the middle of the table, folded her hands and said grace 
They all ate from the big dish, and sometimes Aloys would help 
himself at the place where Marannele ladled Meantime not a word 
was spoken, and when the dish was emptied and grace said once 
more he made his way home 

Thus the years passed and Aloys was now nineteen At his last 
birthday Marannele gave him a shirt, not only cut and sewn by 
herself, but made from hemp which she herself had spun and 
woven Aloys was delighted, and in spite of the winter cold he 
would have gone about the streets in his shirt sleeves had he not 
been afraid of being chaffed Recently he had got very touchy 
about the least thing 

This was largely due to the chipping he got from the mayor's new 
coachman Joergli was a fine straight fellow who had been in the 
cavalry On Sundays when he swaggered through the village in 
his spurs, his forage cap, and his leather-seated, cloth nding- 
breeches all die girb looked after him, and Aloys had often seen 
Marannele with her face glued to the curtams adminng the ex- 
cavalryman 

Aloys had many a bad hour over this, and often wished that he, 
too, had been a soldier, or at least that, he, too, had the handhng 
of horses like Joergh In his mind there existed only three social 
classes those who, like himself, were cow-keeping peasants, those 
who kept oxen only, and those who kept horses 
It was New Year's Day, and Joergli showed his supenonty by 
bang required to lake the mayor's daughter with her friend Maran- 
nele for a sleigh nde Though he was m despair Aloys managed 
to look cheerful as he assisted in the harnessing of the horses to the 
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sleigh, but after they had dnven off aud the crowd that had col- 
lected dispersed he slunk back home and tears of anger welled up 
m his eyes The village seemed deserted witliout Marannele, and 
he did not know what to do with himself all that day 
For some time now Aloys had felt very miserable In his 
mother's house, where the young girls of the viUage often assembled 
of an evemng to spin and talk — ^they were all very fond of his 
mother, his father v^as dead long since — ^he had felt very much out 
of it, for when the village youths came in later in the evemngs he 
seemed to be very much left to himself, while the others, and par- 
ticularly Joergli, who could sing and jodel " and teU stones to 
perfection, made all the running After a few of these sociable 
nights at home and at other houses he began to tell himself, 
Aloys f Buck up’ You are now nineteen, and it is time you 
put yourself a little more forward, you must try to beat Joergli at 
his own game’ " 

Shortly after this at his own house he took the first big step 
forward Marannele came with her new spmmng-wheel, a beauty, 
inlaid with pohshed metal, and while the girls sat round m a circle, 
each one with her wheel, the hemp tied up with coloured ribbons, 
he brought in the usual dish of apples for the girls, to prevent their 
mouths getting loo dry — ^they moistened the thread occasionally m 
their mouths — and seeing the new wheel immediately put his hand 
on the gilded ball at the top of the hemp-stick and recited the old 
piece of poetry m accordance with the custom At first Marannele 
cast down her eyes in fear lest in his shyness he might stick in the 
middle of his recitation, but though he faltered and floundered he 
got safely through, and she gave lum a resounding kiss, the usual 
ransom for the release of the hemp-shck Aloys was overjoyed 
and proudly took his seat amongst the other youths His peace of 
mmd, however, did not last long, for Joergh had envied him that 
kiss and now asked Marannele to smg the ballad of the ** Black- 
eyed Maid " She began at once, and though at first she faltered 
she soon recovered, and then Joergli fell m singing second part, 
land veiy finely too Marannele now grew bolder and her voice 
became full and sweet, the support of Joergli's voice helpmg her, 
and they sang nght through the six verses 
After the girls had spun five or six spindles the wheels were 
cleared out of the room, the chairs ranged round the wall, and they 
started a little dance Joergli immediately danced with Marannele, 
and Aloys could only look on with set teeth, for he had never yet 
attempted dancing However, Marannele came straight to him as 
soon as Joergli released her and said 

** Come along, Aloys, it is time you learned to dance’ 

But I can't, Marannele," he answered sulkily, " you know I 
can't! " 
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“ Oh, Clum , you siUy boy,’* she said, “ you will easily 
manage, and you must leatn some time, so come along 

She dragged him up and they danced, and Aloys flung his legs 
about in such a comical way that everybody roared with laughter 
Never mind, Aloys,” she whispered, ” 1’U teach you when 
we are quite alone! ” 

The girls now took then lanterns which the boys had ht up for 
them, and they all made their way home Aloys went with them 
and was pleased that Marannele avoided Joergh When the boys 
had seen all the girls home they stopped for a parting chat, and, 
as Aloys turned to leave them, Joergh called after him, You 
ought to have stopped with Marannele to-night, Clumsy * ” 

” You rascal' ” Aloys called back, and the others laughed 
loudly as he went on his way 

The next morning as he watched Marannele at her milking he 
told her that she would have to be careful with Joergh, as he was 
a bad lot She promised she would be, but told him that he ought 
to smarten himself up more and try to be as quick as Joergh, that 
he must not quarrel with him, but remain good friends He 
promised her that, not without reluctance, however, and that was 
the reason why he had helped Joergh on New Year's Day to harness 
the horses 

Aloys was now in his twentieth year and liable to be called up 
for military service He had long ago made up his mind to become 
a soldier, for he meant to outshine Joergh the cavalryman So 
when the time came and the ehgxble young men of the village went 
up before the commission then sitting in the neighbounng town, he 
set out on his way delighted He was— as we know — ^not a par- 
ticularly brainy youth, but he had acquired plenty of acuteness, 
and having set his mind on the army he was quite saucy to the 
examining officers and surgeons ” Don't bother yourselves with 
punching me and listemng to my breathing,” he told them as he 
stood there m his nudity, ” I shall pass aU right, I'm thoroughly 
sound arid healthy ” The officials were annoyed at his sauciness,* 
but the doctor quickly overlooked a slight defect in his sight, and^ 
he was enrolled 

As he returned home his mother met him and wept when she 
saw by the favours he wore that he had been taken He ran up 
to her and soothed her, sa 5 nng, ” The year will soon be over, and 
our Xaver is quite able to look after our few fields and the cattle 
until my return Don't cry, mother, for I wanted to be a soldier, 
and I tned hard to be taken on ” 

Aloys now set out with his compamons, pipes alight, favours 
flowing m the breeze, singing through the village, and at the Eagle 
the ceJeteations lasted until late into the night* 

Then his last day at home, the third, dawned Early in tite 
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morning he went to old Jacob's — ^his uncle's house — and there 
found Marannele, who now had to do all the work herself, busy in 
the byre '' Give me your hand, Maranhele/' he told her, and 
promise me you'U not get mamed before I return " Surely I'll 
do that,'' she exclaimed, and he bent down to her for bis last kiss, 
the oxen and cows looked round at them as if they understood 
that something out of the way was going on, and Aloys went round 
and gave each one a parting pat 

Joergh had received permission from his master to take out the 
big cart and to dnve all the recruits a good way towards Stuttgart, 
where they had to report themselves So they left the village sing- 
ing and shoutmg amidst the good wishes of the villagers Food and 
dnnk were still being passed up to them as they went along the 
High Street, but finahy the village was left behind, and they settled 
down on their way Aloys had become very quiet As they passed 
the well-known fields and meadows, each one made almost doubly 
dear by some remembrance of his youth or by his walks here and 
there with his dear Marannele, he sat m his place deep in thought 
As they drove through the httle county town the singing and 

]odeUing " started afresh, and after they gained the heights on 
the other side he began to look cheerful again, for there m the 
distance, not an hour away, lay his beloved Nordstetten It looked 
so near in the beautifully dear air that he could see the yellow 
smithy with its green shutters, and he knew that two houses farther 
up the street stood Marannele's home He waved his cap m the 
fulness of his heart 

Joergh took the party as far as Heirenberg, two hours' journey, 
the remammg distance they had to walk 

Have you got a message to send back to Marannele? " he 
asked Aloys “ Nof " he snapped And take care you don*t 
talk to her, for she can't stand you* " He had rapped tins out 
almost viciously, for had not Joergh just interrupted his most sacred 
thoughts, and had not he just been debating with himself whether 
he should send a message^ 

On their way the recruits fell in with a carter coming towards 
them and forced him to turn back and to take them some way on 
their journey Aloys had been the ringleader in this matter out 
of sheer bravado, and we must give hm this credit, he was the 
first to take out his purse to reward the carter as the latter was 
finally allowed to retrace his steps 

At last they arrived at the Tuebinger gate at Stuttgart, and there 
were met by a number of soldiers hading from Nordstetten and 
tiie surrounding villages How axe you, Clumsy^ " several of 
them called out to Aloys, and amidst great laughter and memment 
they were escorted to the barracks To his great regret Aloys was 
ref^d for the cavalry and put into the mfantiy, but he prov^ 
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himself quite a good recruit and soon got into his stride He made 
faends everywhere, and particularly with a painter m his company, 
who, poor himself, laid himself out to please this young farmer's 
son who often received well-assorted parcels from home, which he 
freely shared with his friend He, in turn, showed his grattude 
by painting Aloys m his full umform, with the colours of the regi- 
ment m his hands, and though the picture looked very effective, yet 
the fe.ce might have done for any one in the regiment 

This picture Aloys had framed and sent home, asking his mother 
to show it to Marannele and to give it her if she thought proper 
He also asked his mother to send him a mce parcel with butler, 
cakes, and meat, as they all dehghted in the beautiful countiy fere, 
and not to forget to enclose a few yards of home-spun linen as a 
present for his colour-sergeant's wife He told her, too, that he 
had learned to dance, and was becoming qmte one of the smartest 
fellows m the regiment 

Then he received his parcel and a letter " Mathes has sent five 
pounds for you from Amenca, and writes that he could set you up 
on some of his land as soon as you would care to come out to him 
Be a good fellow, don't get into any scrapes, and do your duty 
well I showed Marannele your picture, but she said it wasn't you 
at all, and somehow she sulks with me and calls in but rarely " 
When he read this Aloys smiled and told himself, '' I knew it, 
she doesn't even recognise me, that shows I have improved and 
am qmte a different man now " 

Then came the day when he received his first leave, he knew the 
feir was on at Nordstetten, and by giving various small presents to 
his sergeant he had succeeded m inducing that all-important person 
to procure him four days' leave He left Stuttgart in fuU war paint 
and amved at his home after darkness had fallen His motiier's 
house was the first he came to, there was a hght, he knocked, and 
his mother called out, Good gracious, a pohceman* " He 
quickly allayed the fears of his mother by making himself known, 
she was dehghted with the unexpected visit and with her fine soldier 
boy, and qmckly busied herself with getting him some eggs for 
supper While she went about the kitchen he stood by the fire-' 
place and told her ever3dlimg that had happened since he left He 
also asked after Marannele, and why his picture was still m the 
parlour 

'' My dear boy, please put her out of your mmd, she is not 
worthy of your love," she told him hesitatmgly* 

" Mother, don't say things like that* " he cned, and the red 
hght from the fire showed up his strong, determined face* " I 
know she is a good girl, and I love her * " 

His mother then earned his supper into the f^lour, and only 
then ^w what a great change had taken place m her boy, what a 
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really handsome man he had grown, she lifted up his heavy helmet 
and almost cned over its cruel weight. 

Next mornmg Aloys rubbed up his buttons, helmet and sword, 
and wiien the bells rang for the first tune he stood ready for church 
and left the house when the second rmgmg started 

Isn't this Clumsy^ " he heard two boys whispermg as he 
passed 

“ Oh no, that's not him " 

But yes, it is he’ " again exclaimed the first one 
Aloys threw them one of his severest looks and they immediately 
ran ofi Eveiywhere he was greeted and welcomed, but he walked 
straight on, and as he passed Marannele's house no one was to be 
seen He entered the church as the final bell rang, took off his 
leather gloves, and dipped his finger-tips mto the holy water He 
looked about anxiously, stopped at the door and looked amongst 
the newcomers, but saw no sign of his Marannele The service 
started, her voice was not amongst the singers, he would have 
known it among a thousand What was the good of all the admir- 
ing glances that were thrown at him if she. she for whom he had 
come, was not present, she for whom he had worked so hard, and 
for whom he now stood there so erect, as firm as a statue ^ Then 
after he had sat hstlessly through the sermon, what was that? The 
parson called the banns of Mananne Bomueller, his Marannele, and 
Georg Melzer, his aval Joergh Aloys was the first out of the 
church, his knees tremblmg and his teeth chattermg, he almost ran 
home Throwmg his helmet and sword on the floor, be burned 
mto the outhouse and buned himself m the hay, sobbmg and cry- 
ing like a httle child 

At last his mother came to him there, wept with him, and soothed 
and comforted him as when he was a httle boy. He now heard 
that Joergh had seduced Marannele and that it was high time they 
were mamed He wept agam, and followmg his mother tore hi 
picture from the parlour wall and smashed it mto a thoi^and pieces 
Some hours later, when at last he had to some extent fought down 
his sorrow and eaten some dmner, he smartened up his uniform 
and went out He passed Marannele's house with downcast eye 
and made his way to the Eagle, whisthng the while, and finally 
entered the pubhc rooms and the haD where the dancmg had 
already begun He looked roimd for Marannde and was glad she 
was not there, at that moment Joergh came up to him and held out 
his hand, saymg, How are you, comrade? " AI037S stared at 
him as if he would hke to poison him with a look, and then deliber- 
ately turned his back on him without a word 
He took a seat at one of the tables, and ordermg a bottle of the 
best he made merry with his friends, who all crowded round hrm 
They drank to him and he to them, and the girls vied with om 
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another in showing him how pleased they were to have him amongst 
them agam Mechhlde, the daughter of his cousin, sat next to him, 
and smihng at her almost happily, he asked her, Wouldn't you 
care to dance ^ " Certaii^y I would," she cned Come 

along, then," he replied, and they sailed away 
Aloys kept his eyes on Joergli all the time He heard some one 
ask him, Where is Marannele to-day^ " and he also took note 
of the coachman's reply, “ Oh, she's not very well^ " a reply 
accompamed by a leer and a coarse laugh Aloys could hardly 
restrain himself* he longed to get at the foul fellow's throat and 
to squeeze the insolence out of him 
As time went on the company's boisterousness increased, and it 
was well on midnight when Aloys prepared to leave As he was 
passing out with some of his fnends, Joergh and his chque began 
to jeer and boo, so they sat down again and struck up some jolly 
song and ordered some more wine Then Joergh called across, 
“ Shut up there, Clumsy ^ " adding some vulgar term of abuse 
Aloys got funous at this, and throwing a glass at his nval fol- 
lowed up this insult by jumping over the chairs and table between 
them and grabbing hold of Joergh The music stopped, glasses 
rolled to the floor, and after a moment's breathless silence the whole 
company yelled and shouted The enemies fought like madmen, 
Aloys pummelhng the other man soundly with all the fury of an 
insulted and cheated lover Then the fnends of either party joined 
m the attack, until the whole room was one mass of fighting 
humanity Only when the village policeman appeared and separ- 
ated the two pnncipal offenders was the affair stopped 
Next mormng found Aloys on his way back to his gamson town, 
although his leave had still one day more to run He was utterly 
dispinted and dejected, and knew he would be heavily pumshed on 
his arrival at the barracks, for his share m the brawl at the Eagle 
had been duly entered on his papers by the mayor As he amved 
at the cross-roads, one of which leads off towards Strassburg, he 
hesitated, and would have deserted and crossed the frontier had 
not a lonely wanderer just then joined him and accompanied him 
to Stuttgart After he had served his six weeks' incarceration, he 
wished for nothing so much as that his time was up, and when he re- 
ceived a letter from his mother m which she told him that his cousm 
Mathes from America had sent twenty pounds and asked him to 
come out to him as soon as he had served his time, he was overjoyed* 
In the autumn, then, he started on his voyage to the United 
States, and with hnn went Mechtilde, the daughter of the farmer 
up on the hill As later on he wrote to his mother that Mechtilde 
was a good worker, but not like Marannele, there seems a likelihood 
that has old wound is now healed, and that he has found in the new 
land what was denied him at home 
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I WAS thirty — my grandfather said — wdl into the thirties, and 
though the eldest among my already mamed brothers and sisters, 
shll without a wife The reason for this was roy shyness, I could 
not look a girl m the face, and since I did not dance had few 
opportumhes for so domg 

This upset my father very much, and he often told mother, " It 
IS a dying shame, all his brothers and sisters are hitched up, and 
he, the heir, still roams the world ” 

But mother used to soothe him with words somethmg hke these 
“ Don’t hustle him, father, ever 3 rthmg comes to him who waits, he 
will yet find the girl who is waiting for him somewhere ” 

And this happened sure enough One Sunday as I was strollmg 
1 along the old town moat— alone as usual, for all my school fnends 
were long smce mamed and out with their wives— quietly enjoymg 
the sunshme, a parrot of wonderful hue sitting m one of the lettucs 
beds m an allotment attracted my attention I was sure I recog- 
nised tum— yes, it was Miss Rieber’s, the county docttar’s daughter's 
bud 

Old Dr Rieber was a very clever physician, but somethii^ of a 
crank, one could not help puttmg him down as such, for he would 
insist on the Prussian way of speaking, and this was quite out of 
place in a jovial south German. He had been through the Seven 
Years’ War, and copied m all his mannensms, and m the ordenng 
of his household — ^this to the qmet amusement of his daughter — ^the 
famous King Fredenck the Gr^t, “ Our Fntz,” as he was com- 
monly called by his anmes He did this in spite of the fe,ct that 
he had no speaal liking foi his old King, the result of a piece of 
rank bad luck at the battle of Zomdorf There a cannon-ball had 
approached him sideways, and glancmg off, wounded him in a way 
that made sittmg and walking for some time, and riding for aH 
time, impossible for our doctor. The army surgeon had replaced 
the ices by a piece of veal, but of course our feiend had to be 
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invalided from the service, and that with only a small bonn^ 
I've no money for you foreigners " (Rieber hailed from Baden), 
said the King, who happened to be in a temper, why didn't \ie 
dodge the shot^ " 

This the doctor coxdd not forgive his hero for the rest of his 
days, and whenever any conversation veered round to the famous 
Bang, he let out 

‘‘ A famous t 3 n:ant, that's what he was, and he did me out of my 
well-earned pension just because I couldn't think of such a witty 
answer as that grenadier who, m reply to his query, ' In which 
alehouse did you get those scratches^ ' told him, ' By KoUn, Sire, 
where Your Majesty paid the bill ' — one of the few battles that 
' Our Fritz ’ losV " 

Of course the Kmg could not have asked him that question, as 
his wound was not in his face 

Now this Dr Rieber had a daughter Salome, whose figure was 
second to none of any girls m the town People called her proud 
because she did not mix with them frequently, and though she 
did not speak '' Prussian," like her dad, yet her speech sounded 
more elegant than that of other girls Miss Rieber's parrot caused 
an enormous sensation, for it was a very rare bird to be seen m 
such an old-world place as ours It was a present from a seafarmg 
cousm, who, instead of the promised boxes of gold and treasure, 
had brought her the parrot, luck had not been with him, and he 
had not liked to come back quite empty-handed She was de- 
lighted with the bird, and spent hours and days in teaching him 
to talk Soon the parrot had acquired quite a vocabulary, and 
also picked up some Latin words from the doctor Salome 
generally sat at the window with the cage on the sill, and every 
passer-by stopped to listen to the wonderM bird's chatter So did 
I No girl could have been annoyed at this, though Salome might 
have thought that I gazed at her I often saw her smile roguishly 
as I stood there, or when I passed by, and gradually thoughts came 
to me, thoughts on which I used to dwell veiy pleasantly 
Therefore as I spied the parrot m the lettuce I said to myself, 
" How unhappy she will be over the loss of her bird I must catch 
it, even at the expense of some beds of lettuce ^ " 

" Salome* " slmeked the bird " VWiere m thunder ate you^ " 
I stalked him carefully, he spat and croaked, " Manum de 
tabula* " But to no purpose did he use the doctor's favourite 
expletive I got him, though he also got me a deep gash into my 
thumb, and while he shrieked and scolded loudly all the way, I 
dehvered him safely into his owner's hands Salome, intensely 
pleased, called to her father He thanked me, and told me I was a 
brave f41ow to tackle this little brute, who might have hacked me 
about pretty badly 
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Then Salome, seeing my handkerchief round my hand, cried 
out 

"" O papa* he is hurt* 

" Let me see," commanded the doctor " You silly fellow, 
why try to hide it^ " 

I begged him not to bother, but he imsisted, and as he was 
getting cross I let him have his way 

"Pretty badly damaged* This must be seen to at once 
' Manum de tabida * Get away, Salome, what do you know about 
a wound ^ Get me my wound balsam, you know the glass 
Salome* " he cried as ^e did not return immediately " Where 
in thunder are you^ " At last she brought the ointment " The 
deuce* girl, you have been cr3nng^ Why^ " 

She hesitated 

" Your eyes are red, what has happened^ What are you 
blubbering about > " 

" Because the parrot has " she stopped 

" Yes, has — ^has what^ " 

“ Has " she looked at me 

" ' Has hacked his hand about/ do you mean^ " added the 
doctor 

" Yes," she sobbed, and again her tears started 

" Silly girl,*' growled the doctor, " hand me the ointment again, 
that'll do more good than all your tears It won't hurt, my lad,'' 
he added, " only bum a little There you are, Salome, now you 
may bandage his hand " 

I felt qmte strange as her little fingers touched my hand When 
she had finished, the doctor said 

" Call in to-morrow, do you hear, so that I can look at the 
wound again and wash it out Now then, Salome, are you not 
going to thank him^ " 

She thanked me sweetly and added, " You'll call in to-morrow, 
won't you^ " 

Now, all my brothers and sisters with their belongmgs assembled 
every Sunday evenmg for supper m our house \^en I came m 
and they saw my bandaged hand I had to own up to eveiythmg, 
and did so with many blushes Mother smilingly rested her hand 
on father's, and all the others laughed heartily and nicknamed me 
from that day " the Fowler " 

The next day saw me again at the doctor's, so did the next, and 
the day after that, and every following day until my wound was 
completely healed By that tme we had become such fnends that 
I was asked to contnue my visits, which I had resolved not to give 
up in any case Often the doctor was out, and liien I had some 
happy times with Salome and the parrot, the latter forming the 
connectmg link between us She hked me to tease him, and I 
201 ’*' 
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would pretend to be hurt, when she would hold my hand and 
S3nnpatluse with me 

One day she played a joke on me When I entered the room 
Salome was not to be seen, and the parrot was hopping about his 
cage, yelling, " Silly Hans* Silly Hans* — ^something new she 
had taught him I pretended to be annoyed, and went up to the 
cage and tapped the bird on its beak Thereupon he shrieked, 
Help* Help* Salome, where m thunder are you^ " And at this 
from a big box m the comer of the room came the cry, " Silly 
Hans* '' No sooner had I opened the lid of this box than I 
received two or three of the old doctor's powdered wigs full m 
my face, and Salome jumped out At once, all covered with 
powder as I was, I gave chase, the parrot meanwhile screaming and 
shneking I had just caught her, when behind us I heard, 
Manum de tabula* " But this tune it was not the parrot, it 
was the doctor, who, having entered the house, had been attracted 
to our room by the noise 

'' What in thunder does this mean^ What sort of behaviour is 
this for a respectable young bachelor in a strange housed " 

I felt like a pat of butter m the heat of the sun 
** SiHy Hans* " called out the bird 
'' Who taught the parrot that^^ " continued the doctor 
Salome dropped her head 

Ah, I thought as much And you wanted to take satisfaction, 
isn't that it, young man^ " 

Yes," stammered I, " I wanted " 

" What you wanted you need not tell me, I can guess that 
But tell me — do you love her^ " 

" To be sure* " 

" Do you want to marry her^ " 

" If Salome has no objection* " 

" Now, girl, what do you say to that^ Will you have him^ " 
Salome was too bashful to speak 

" Listen, if you won't answer you won't get him* If you don't 
want him then say ' No ' " \ 

Salome answered with a laugh, " Not at all, I wouldn't say 
' No ' for an5?i:hmg m the world* " 

" Well, then, take her," said Dr Richer, " hold her tight and 
well, she is my only child Don't let her indulge in self-will, she 
requires discipline, but let it be tempered with love and gentleness " 

I promised to take every care of her, and added, " Now I must 
run off to get my parents' consent " 

" You have that, my boy," called out the doctor " I have 
talted this over with them long ago, you don't suppose you would 
have been allowed to come here so freely otherwise? I'll just send 
for them now, to celebrate the engagement " 
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Four weeks to our weddmg-day ’ I was in ecstasy. Yet those 
four weeks were to be a miserable tune, had I but known it* As 
soon almost as we were engaged, Salome seemed to change entirdy 
towards me I could not do an37thmg to please her, she found fault 
continually, my clothes, my w^, my coming, my going, m short 
everything in turn was adversely criticised She was frightfully 
jealous After every walk she would take me to task for having 
looked at this girl or that, and then she began to cry and scold, and 
alternately to forgive me 

I was often very much upset, but the old doctor advised me to 
let her be now, and to hold the reins very tightly once we were 
mamed As his only child, he said, he had spoilt her, and she 
had known quite well that his contmual storming and strong 
language were mere make-beheve 

Shortly before our wedding-day we had a really senous quarrel 
Salome insisted upon being mamed in a crmohne frock— for the 
crinoline was still worn at that time — a costume which I with equal 
persistence ridiculed She seemed to think it suited her partici:^ 
style, and when I played what I thought my trump card by sscyxng, 

You in a cnnohne* Why, they are going out of fashion (this 
was true enough), ‘‘ and you, who are supposed to be a leader of 
fashion, must not be so backward,'^ she blazed up Fancy you 
talkmg about fashions ^ What do you know about them, you 
silly Hans^ " 

Immediately the parrot chimed m with his infernal shneks 

Silly Hans» Silly Hans* 

I threatened to kill that mterfermg bird, and while we were 
having a tussle for the possession of the cage one of us — do not 
know to this day which it was — ^knocked it over, the door flew 
open, and before I could shut the window the parrot had flown out^ 

Imagine my consternation and her temper* She accused me of 
having engineered the whole thing I alternately begged, scolded, 
and implored, all m vain — she would not beheve me, and the final 
result was that she told me she would not become my wife untd 
I had recovered her pet 

Miserable and sad I left her She had been so mce and sweet to 
me that day until the quarrel arose, and now my joy was dashed to 
pieces* 

I hunted ever 5 rwhere for that parrot One clue I followed up 
and found— the man who had captured the bird, but he had been^ 
scratched and bitten so badly, and had been so frightened by its 
almost human voice and epithets, that he got scared and let it go 
I told Salome about this, and she seemed somewhat moflified, but 
still treated me with coldness* This purred me on to further 
efforts, and soon I heard that the parrot had been caught in a 
neighbounng village 
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On my way there I met a peasant girl; who, xn reply to my 
question, told me that she was from that very village Eagerly I 
^asked her if she had heard an3^hing of my fnend, the parrot, and 
was delighted when she told me she had 

I will reward you well," I told her, '' if you will help me to get 
him back " 

" That will be rather difficult* " was her reply 
" Why difficult^ Hasn't he been caught, then^ " 

" Oh, he has been caught nght enough, caught and buned " 
Good gracious* " I cned, and how did that happen^ " 

Well, some few days back a boy captured a strange and 
savage bird that pecked him horribly, he took it to my cousm the 
schoolmaster, but even he did not know what kind of animal it 
was, and could only suggest that it must have been painted those 
colours Soon the whole village had gathered to see the strange 
bird, and as we wanted to know what colour it really was, we first 
washed it in cold water, and when this did not remove the stams 
we soaked it m hot water, and washed it with soap and soda after- 
wards once more in cold water This still did not remove the paint, 
nor seemingly do the bird any good, as afterwards it would not 
even eat, and it died the same day " 

I was dumbfoundered, and yet could have shrieked with 
laughter 

" You are stupid people, upon my soul," I told her, '' and par- 
ticularly your schoolmaster Fancy steaming a parrot * This beats 
everything That was a bird from the tropics and its colours were 
natural It belonged to my bnde and was very valuable " Again 
I burst into uproarious laughter, and the girl, who had been gazing 
at me open-mouthed, then went off annoyed, muttenng uncom- 
plimentaiy remarks 

I stood wondenng, deep in thought, and just as I had decided 
what to do, between the trees m the opening of the little forest path 
I caught a glimpse of what looked to me like a white straw hat 
with a green nbbon Salome was the proud possessor of just such 
a hat, so I hastened towards the cleanng, calling her name But 
I must have been mistaken, for I found nobody there 
I burned back home, and called at the doctor's presently, tellmg 
Salome the result of my search She seemed to look at me rather 
peculiarly, neither scolding nor praising, and was neither unfriendly 
nor sweet However, I bore m mind the doctor's weH-meant 
words, and resolved to let her be until we were mamed 
Our wedding-day came at last I only saw my bnde for a few 
moments, and was glad she looked so calm, though she had put 
on. that crmohne The doctor, noticing my glance, caught hold of 
me, saymg 

“ Never mind, Hans, let her have her way fca: the last time. 
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to-night you can make her take it off and hang it up never to be 
used again * 

The bells were ringing, and we started on our way to the church, 
walking silently side by side Large crowds had turned out to see 
the procession, for the doctor, at least, was a popular public man 
The mimster ^stepped to the altar before us and the ceremony 
began As he asked me if I would have this woman Salome Rieber 
for my wedded wife I called out with loud joyful voice, Yes/' 
and was wondermg m my heart if she would also give her reply in 
a loud voice, or in the usual trembhng low tones But as the 
minister put the question to her I was astounded to hear a veiy 
loud and hearty ** No " 

I was speechless with astomshment, and meanwhile the clergy- 
man asked her kmdly and quietly what she meant by her most 
unusual and unseemly behaviour 

I shall explam afterwards," replied Salome, who now looked 
pale and fnghtened The ceremony was at an end, the company 
dispersed wondenngly, and I amved home almost distracted wilh 
anger and shame I had been unable to utter one word 
My parents were equally upset and deeply resented this msult 
We were discussing the matter when Dr Rieber, leaning on his 
crutch, entered unceremoniously, and began at once 

" Fnends, I could not have faced you here if after what my 
daughter has just told me I did not consider it my duty to tiy 
and clear up this terrible affair I am far tom believing what she 
teUs me, yet there must be something at the bottom of all this 
trouble, for she tells me she wilfully caused it to punish Hans for 
his infidelity His honour no less than mine demands an inquuy " 
I merely said, " Please proceed, my conscience is clear " 

" She affirms," he then continued, " that you have an affair 
with a peasant girl whom you met m the woods a few days ago, 
that you have laughed and joked with her, and have made the 
parrot an excuse for your meetings with herf " 

" Then it was she," I said, and told them all that had happened 
that day in the wood As luck would have it, at that very moment 
there came a knock at the front door, and the same peasant girl 
appeared selling butter and eggs She had no sooner seen me tT>^ n 
she cried out, " You again I If I had known this was your house 
I would not have come within miles of it " 

" What has he done to you, my girP " Dr. Rieber at once said 
to her 

" He insulted me, called me a stupid goose, and laughed at me 
after I had answered his questions about that ^y bird " 

" Then he has not made love to you^ " 

" Made love to me* What next? I would soon have knocked 
that out of him He was rude to me, veiy rude, and you are 
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getting rude too If you don’t want my eggs or butter why not 
say so’ Why keep me here answenng stupid questions’ ” and 
with that she slammed the door and was gone 

“ This IS satisfactoiy,” cned the doctor, joyfully, shakmg me 
the hand “ Now you shall have your satisfaction To- 
morrow there shall be another wedding ceremony, and you will 
just do to her as she did to you No, no refusal, you simply must 
There is no other alternative, or you shan’t have her at all I 
have msisted upon her makmg amends to you, and now she has 
had her way she is quite ready to many you I have seen the 
mimster and after a ^eat deal of trouble mduced him, and he has 


promised to ask her first this time, so I take no refusal from you ” 
Here I mterrupted him “ No* Not ” I cned, " not for any- 

thmg ” But the doctor would not let me fimsh, breakmg out 

mto a fresh exposition of the whole case and tellmg me my honour 
and my future happmess with his daughter were at stake, for how 
could I ever look my wife and children in the face with such an 
uKUlt unavenged Finally I consented to say “ No ” after she 
had said " Yes ” My father also had joined m and thought some 
sort of satisfaction was due to us, and although my mother was 
with me and pitied Salome, we had to give m My only hope 
was that the old people would find some other way to gratify ^eir 
desire to pumsh, my dear girl However, that was not to be 
I went to the church at the appointed hour Again a large 
crowd of people had collected and the church was packed Dr 
Richer had seen to that, for he said the atonement must be as 
public as the outrage My relatives accompamed me to church, 
and there Dr. Richer gave the bnde to me She was as pale as 
death, her cheeks showed traces of much weeping, and she did not 
rawe het eyes to mme. I seemed to see somethmg else besides 
humihation on her face, I seemed to feel a joyful pressure on my 
arm as we walked slowly down the aisle The mimster had no 
book before him, nor again did he read the marriage service, 
but simply and solemnly said 

“ Two of our commumty have appeared here before me, to 
before God and this Christian congregation their will and 
mtention tcw^ds each other ” He then approached closer to us, 
and asked Salome first if she would have me for her husband I 
had to look at my bnde stealthily, she spoke her ” Yes ” with 
humble submission, not too low, and not too loudly It was then 
that a great wave of pity for her— for both of us— surged ovw me, 
and as the pastor spoke to me and asked me if I would have her 
for my wife, I spoke with a firm voice a trustful " Yes ” 
ms "Y® ” ran through the congregation like some elecfric 
for I fdlt rEthot than heard behind me a snddeii stir as of 
a Iweeze rtaming through the trees But I only had eyes then for 
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my wife She looked thunderstruck, and would have fallen had I 
not quickly clasped her in my arms I gazed anxiously into her 
eyes, however, she quickly opened them, and seeing no reproach, 
nothing but quiet happiness m them, I held her still and whispered, 
“ Hold fast to me, Salome, I shall never again leave you '' 

The parson seemed astonished also, but quickly recovenng him- 
self he now gave us his blessing, adding, “ Young friend, you have 
chosen the nght path* 

Is it necessary to tell you the rest^ My father found it difficult 
to make the best of the bad bargain as he put it, but with the help 
of my mother we soon got him to welcome Salome and make her 
feel at ease My mother of course was dehghted with the turn 
that I had given the whole affair, and the more so as, and these 
were her very words, The wedding-cake and weddmg-breakfast 
wiU not now be spoiled, and we can all do justice to the good 
things and rejoice over the happy endmg/' 

The last one to be pacified was Dr l&eber He called me a 
coward, said I had played fast and loose with his honour and so 
forth, hut finally he allowed himself to be appeased, and I am 
sure that in his innermost heart he was glad that his only child 
had been let off so handsomely, and that he esteemed me more for 
disobeying him 

Salome afterwards confessed to me that she could have bitten 
off her tongue after her No/’ but she had felt as if m a fever, 
and anyhow, she lepaid me my “ Yes ” with the most unselfish 
love and devotion dunng all her hfe 
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IN THE GREAT HALL 

There had been a chnstemng in the afternoon, now it was near 
dusk The parents of the infant sat with their guests in the great 
hall, among them the grandmother of the man The others, too, 
were near relatives, young and old, but the grandmother was older 
by a whole generation than the oldest of these After her the child 
had been named Barbara, but it had been given another, prettier 
name, for Barbara alone sounded so very old-fashioned for the 
sweet little babe Yet this was to be the name by which it should 
be called Both parents would have it so, however much their 
friends might object But the old grandmother never heard a 
syllable that the worth of her old-proven name had been called m 
question 

Soon after the performance of his office the clerg3mian had left 
the family party to itself Now old, dear, oft-told tales were 
brought to light, and, not for the last time, told again Each knew 
the other, the old had seen the young grow up, Ihe oldest seen the 
old grow grey All told the memest, the most charming tales of 
childhood, if no one else knew them, grandmother took her turn 
Of her alone no one could tell a tale, the days of her childhood lay 
beyond the birth of all the others, to have known it one must have 
exceeded all human age Amid this talk it had become evening 
The hall faced towards the west, a glowing hght fell through the 
wmdows upon the plaster roses on the white stuccoed walls, then 
this faded too It had grown stiU, and from afar there sounded a 
hollow monotonous murmur Some of the guests listened 
“ That IS the sea," said the young wife 
" Yes," said the grandmother, " I have often heard it, it has 
long been so " 

Again no one spoke Without, before the windows, m the narrow 
paved yard there stood a great lime-tree, and there the sparrows 
could be heard going to rest under the leaves The host had taken 
the hand of his wife, who sat by his side in silence, and fixed his 
gaze upon the bossy old-fashioned plaster ceihng, 

What IS it? " asked the grandmother 
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The ceiling is cracked/' said he, " the cormce, too, has sunk 
The hall grows old, grandmother, we must rebuild it " 

Nay, the hall is not so old," she made reply, " I mmd me well 
when it was built " 

" Built ^ What was here before^ " 

" Before^ " the grandmother repeated Then she fell silent for 
a while and sat there a lifeless image, her eyes gazed beyond into 
the time that was past, her thoughts dwelt among the shadows of 
things long vamshed At last she spoke " It is eighty years now, 
your grandfather and I, many a time have we recounted the story 
— ^ose days the hall-door led not into a chamber, but out of the 
house into a little pleasure-garden But this is not the door, the 
old door had panes of glass, through them one could see mto the 
garden as soon as one entered at the street-door A flight of three 
steps with a gaily coloured Chinese hand-rail on either side led down 
into the garden Between two borders with low box-edging lay a 
broad white shell-strewn path to a lime-tree arbour, and before this, 
slung between two cherry-trees, was a swmg On either side of 
the arbour against the high garden wall stood carefully tended 
apncot-trees At noontide of a summer's day your great-grand- 
father could be seen punctually walking up and down this path 
tidjing the auriculas and Dutch tulips in the borders or t5nng them 
with bass to little white sticks A severe, precise man he was, of 
military bearing, and his black eyebrows, with his white powdered 
wig, gave him a veiy distinguished appearance 

" Now it befell one fine August afternoon that your grandfather 
descended the little garden stairs, but at that time he was far from 
being a grandfather My old eyes can still see him approaching 
your great-grandfather with a light step From a neatiy em- 
broidered pocket-book he drew a letter which he presented with a 
graceful bow He was a refined young man, with gentle engaging 
eyes, and his black bob-wig contrast^ pleasantly with his bnght 
complexion and pearly-grey cloth coat Having read the letter your 
great-grandfather nodded and shook your grandfather by the hand 
He must have liked him, it was not often he did that Then he was 
called mto the house and your grandfather walked down the garden 
" On the swmg before the arbour there sat a young maiden of 
eight, she had a picture-book upon her lap wherein she read busily, 
bnght golden curls hung down over her hot little face, gleaming in 
the scorching sunshme * What is your name? ' the youi^ man 
, demanded 

Tossmg back her hair, she replied* ' Barbara ' 

" * Have a care, Barbara, your curk will melt in the sun ’ 

" Swiftly she passed her hand over her hot hair, the young tnan 
smiled— it was a very gentle smile* ' Never fear/ he said, * come, 
let us swing ' 
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" Down she jumped ‘ Wait, I must first see that my book is 
safe ’ She placed it m the arbour When she returned he offered 
to lift her up ‘ No,’ she said, ‘ I can get up alone ’ Then, 
standmg upon the swmg, she cned, ‘ Now, away' ’ And your 
grandfather pulled till his wig danced about his shoulders, now to 
the nght, now to the left of him, the swmg, with the little maiden, 
rose and fell m the glare of the sun, and her bright curls blew out 
gaily But yet she could not mount high enough ' Now the swmg 
rushed mto the linden branches, that the buds darted from the 
espaliers on either side, makmg the over-npe apncots to roll upon 
the ground. 

" ‘ What was that? ’ said he, and held the swmg 
" She laughed that he should have put such a question ‘ That 
was the robin, he is not usually so timid ’ 

“ He lifted her from the swing and together they went to the 
espahers, the golden fruit lay among the shrubs ‘ Your bud has 
treated you,’ he said Shaking her head she placed a lovely apncot 
into his hand ‘ For you,’ she murmured very softly, 

“ And then your great-grandfather returned mto the garden 
‘ Beware, beware,’ he said, with a smile, ‘ you will never be nd of 
her ’ Then he spoke about then affairs and they both entered the 
house 

“ That evenmg httle Barbara was permitted to sit at table The 
kindly young man had begged for her Not quite as she had wished 
it, did thmgs fan out, for the guest sat by her father’s side at the 
head of the table, but she was only a very little maiden and must 
sit at the othCT end by the youngest of the clerks Therefore she 
qmddy fimshed her meal and crept stealthily to her father’s chau 
But he talked so earnestly of accoimts and discounts that the young 
man had never an eye for poor httle Barbara Yes, yes, that was 
eighty years ago, but the old grandmother minds her well, how 
litfle Barbara grew very impatient upon that evenmg and was none 
too well disposed towards her good peuent The clock struck ten 
and she had to say good-mght When she came to say it to your 
grandfather, he asked her ‘ Shall we swmg to-morrow? ’ And 
then httle Barbara was quite happy agam ‘ What an old 

dandler you are, to be sure,” said the great-grandfather, but he was 
himself really quite unreasonably m love with his httle maiden 
And the next day, towards evemng, your grandfather left us a gain 
" Eight years passed by. Often in the wmter time httle Barbara 
would stand by the glass-door and breathe on the firozen panes, > 
then she would peer through the peep-hole down mto the snow 
coveted garden and dream of the beautiful summer, the gleaming 
leaves and the warm bnght sun, of the roto that built m the 
espahers, of npe apncots that once upon a toe did roll on the 
ground, then of a summer’s day, and, at last, of none bat this one 
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summer's day whenever her thoughts dwelt on summer Thus 
the years passed Litde Barbara was twice as old and was really 
no htde Barbara at all, but that one day of summer stood out 
radiant m her memory Then one fine day he actually returned " 
Who^ The summer's day> " and her grandson smiled 
“ Yes, yes/' she said, your grandfather It was a proper 
summer's day " And then^ " he a^ed agam 

And then," said the grandmother, " then there was a wedding, 
and little Barbara became your grandmother, just as she is, sitting 
among you now and telling the old tales But it had not come to 
that yet First there was a wedding, and for that wedding it was 
that your great-grandfather built this hall Well, there was an end 
to the garden and the flowers, but that mattered little, for there 
soon came living flowers to cheer his noon-day rest As soon as the 
hall was bmlt, the wedding took place It was a merry wedding, 
and many a day did the guests speak of it None of you were there, 
you who must be m everything nowadays, but your fathers were 
there and your grandfathers, your mothers and grandmothers, all 
people who might well speak for themselves They were quiet and 
modest times then, to be sure We did not pretend to know eveiy- 
thmg better than our rulers and their ministers, and if any one 
thrust his nose mto politics, we called him a tinker, and if he was 
a cobbler we went to his neighbour for our boots The maids were 
plain Sarah and Jane, and we were dressed according to our station 
And to-day you even wear moustachios like squires and cavahers 
What would you^ Do you all want to rule^ " 

" Of course," said the grandson 

" And what of the people of rank, and the nobles, that are bofn 
to it^ What shall become of Ihem^ " 

Oh nobles " said the young mother, looking up at her 
husband with proud, loving eyes He only said, with a smile, 
''Wipe them out, grandmother, or let us all be noblemen, all 
Germany, every man Jack of us I see nothing else for it " 

The old dame made no reply to this, she merely said " There 
was no talk of State affairs at my weddmg, the entertainment 
pursued its even course, and we were just as meny as you with 
your new-fangled parties At table a jesting nddle, a doggerel 
rhjmie, and when they served the sweets we sang aH the pretty 
songs that have long been forgotten, and your grandfather's clear 
tenor voice could be heard above them all Ah, folk were more 
pohte to one another, shouting and argmng were not held to be 
seemly in elegant company It is all changed now, but your grand- 
father was a gentle, peaceable man It is a long while since he 
left us, he has preceded me far, it is about fame that I should 
foUow " 

The grandmother was silent for a moment, and nobody spoke 
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But she could feel them grasp her hands, they all wanted to keep 
her With them A peaceful smile lit up the dear old face, and 
gazmg on her grandson she said '' His body lay here too, in this 
hall, and you were but a six-year-old, and you stood by the coffin 
to weep Your father was a hard, ruthless man ' Don't howl, 
lad,' he said, and took you on his arm * See here, that's what an 
honest man looks like when he is dead ' And brushed a secret 
tear from his eye He had always held your grandfather in great 
reverence They have all passed over now, and to-day I have 
held my great-granddaughter at the font in this hall, and you have 
given her the name of your old grandmother May the good 
God let her come to my years just as happily and contentedly 1 " 
The young mother sank on her knees before the grandmother and 
kissed her delicate hands 

The grandson said Grandmother, we will pull down the old 
hall altogether and plant a new pleasure-garden, httle Barbara is 
come back again The women all say that she is the image of 
you, she shall sit again in the swing and the sun shall shine once 
more on the golden childish curls, and then, perhaps, one summer 
afternoon grandfather will come down the little Chinese stairs, 
perhaps " 

** Go to," said the grandmother, with a smile, " you are a 
dreamer," she said, " and so was your grandfather " 
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'' Yes, my dear Leontine, you must decide now, decide whither 
we are to go * I don't want to have to do it always, I don't want to 
ponder over the divisions of the earth in so far as they concern baths 
and spas, and then to find the unexpected heaven in an attic ^ 

" ' Whenever you come, your place will be ready for you 
“ That may be good enough for the poets, but not for us Do 
you remember Kissingen, and our first mght in that hencoops 
With everything so dear and always trusting to luck^ I've had 
enough, so I ask you, Leontme, whither^ " 

** My dear James, I wish you would not worry me with that 
eternal word ' whither ' < It makes me qmte nervous to hear it 
We are only at the end of May, and have at least six weeks before 
us to consider it Besides, what do you mean by * hencoop,' 
‘ heaven/ and ' attic ' ^ Mere words What you descnbe in that 
way was only a temporary shelter for a day, but we got a ruce 
room afterwards There is no need to hurry, no one remains for 
ever without decent lodgings, especially such a generous person as 


you are " ,, 

No compliments, Leontme, make suggestions " 

What do you say to MisdroP " 

'' Do you know MisdroP " 

No If I did 

" You would be sure at least not to commence your suggestions 
with it Let me enlighten you about Misdroi It contains more 
Berliners than Berhn, and, moreover, a thmg you wmdd object to 
shll further, more mvahds than Berhn, besides Ru^ans and 
negroes And above all, Leontme, my pnncip^ reason for going 
to a spa IS to get away from the dear old faces ’’ 

" In which I quite agree with you," laughed Leontme, so let 
us drop Misdroi and consider Nordemey ” 

“ Good, it IS worth consideration, but, on the other h^d, you 
must remember that it is not much more accessible than Heh^land 
You board ship at Emden, and then four hours of s^, and ^h® 
hours generally mean six The ship will heave, the sea will be 
rough, and you will be sea-sick ” 
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** I shall not be sea-sick At any rate I shall always be present- 
able I assure you, James, will goes a long way in these matters 
Besides, it is a matter of good breeding The sea would not 
frighten me if I wanted to go, for, frankly, Nordemey has pleasant 
memories for me I have been mamed long enough and happily 
enough, but still, I should like to refresh such poetic memones 

'' Leontme, please* '' 

“ Yes, James, poetic memones, in spite of, or perhaps because 
of, the fact that I was still almost a child at the time, not much 
older than our Lulu Do you remember how we played skittles 
every afternoon^ " 

We did the same at Wilmersdorf and Holensee '' 

Not at all, for, firstly, we played among the dunes m the 
wrack and thisiie 

'' It was veiy mce* 

And, secondly, ours was no ordinary Berhn skittle-alley, with 
a board and groove from which you get splinters if you are not 
careful. At Nordemey the ball hung from a cunous old Fnsian 
ship*s hawser, and was thrown among the skittles in the same way 
that at home we used to throw the brass nng attached to a green 
cord on to a peg stuck into a pear-tree But it has to be done 
skilfully I remember how Alfred Meyer— an active youth then, 
barely seventeen, with the down just beginning to show on his 
cheeks — ^knocked down all mne skittles three times in suc- 
cesson '' 

Quite possibly, Leontme Most probably, in fact But later, 
to be sure, he went bankrupt and escaped to America, and being 
such a marvel at skittles as you say, he might have set up a public- 
house out there At Niagara perhaps, near the great faUs " 

Now, James, you know I don't hke such jibes, especially 
against people who were dear to me m my youth I don't pretend 
to get my own way — one learns to do wi&out that— but you asked 
me to make suggestions, and that led to what I was saymg But 
really, what have you against Nordemey^ " 

Nothing Let it be Nordemey, if you like It's not quite a 
savage island, the wild tnbes in the shape of native as well as 
immigrant hotel-keepers, as far as I remember, are keener on money 
than blood So why not, Leontme^ But though your description 
of the skittles was so vivid, I should find it too little to occupy 
the whole five weeks with, especially as I am fully convinced that 
I shall never be able to overthrow all nme of them three times m 
succ^sion " 

** No," she said, with that percuhar sarcasm which women know 
how to use so much better than men, " no, James, you will never 
t)e able to do that* " 

And m her ^sudden burst of good humour she was about to 
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extract a new arrow from her quiver and complete her tnumph with 
another excellent shot, when a servant entered and announced 
Herr Markaner, King's Counsel 

James rose to meet the visitor, who gave him a slight greeting, 
while he approached the beautiful hostess and kissed her hand 
Business? " quened James 
No " 

“ Good, then we'll lunch together My wife has just been 
raving about Nordemey I have nothing agamst it, though, I 
must confess, I have nothing to say for it. I must teU you, how- 
ever, that memories of youth have been invoked, which always 
indicates a weak position, and makes the thmg doubtful You, 
Markaner, know dl the spas of Western Europe, and others too 
You shall decide for us Maybe you will raise my consent (given 
merely in the interests of peace) to a higher level It all depends 
on you What is to be the decision^ Do you remember this 
island, nch in memories of youth? " 

While speaking, James pushed the two decanters across the 
table to his guest 

Port or sherry, Markaner? Or perhaps you would prefer 
some Rhenish wine, or Steinwine, or perhaps some old German? 
We have only to look at ourselves in the glass m order to recognise 
our special privilege " 

Both laughed, but Leontine, who was very sensitive on the 
point, and was at bottom rather anti-Senute, went to the open 
piano and began to5nng with the keys 

Well, what about Nordemey? " James insisted, pourmg out 
some wine for Markaner " Do you know the place? " 

I've been there three times In '64, when it was still 
Hanovenan, in '80 and in '81 " 

Now bear in mind, my fnend," said Leontine, walking over 
from the piano to the table, ** that I can correct you if you make 
nustakes, so proceed, please, without prejudice " 

" Why, of course, dear fnend* But shall I be pardoned if I 
speak the truth? " 

‘‘ The truth by all means Truth is almost a passion with me, 
the passion of my maturer years " 

Of which you must not speak m connection with that comfort- 
mg word " 

James laughed, and Markaner continued 
Now, to return to Nordemey We will begin with the soil 
We find the dune-sand, together with a recent stercoral deposit, m 
aU three states, or to speak more plainly, guano Nordemey ought 
to be converted mto a fruit-garden at costs It would be a 
valuable enterprise from the agncultural point of view, but very 
questionable as a means of punfymg the air One h^is a lot 
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about pure air out there, but from my own personal expenence 
their so-called pure air, the breeze descending from heaven and 
pla5ang over the island, is in no way connected with the relatively 
modem anstocracy of ozone, but rather to the — ^by all accounts — 
effete family of sulphuretted hydrogen I think this last lemark 
can pass without contradiction, since, if I am not mistaken, hell 
IS older than heaven 

We won't go into that It is too difficult a question even for 
you, Markaner " 

" And, perhaps,*' the lawyer continued, '' there is an uncon- 
scious connection between tnese penetrating hygienic breezes of 
Norderney and the huge hotel on the seashore that bears the 
startling name of * The Dram Shop * There is also a music salon 
of which Lohengrin and Tannhauser form the entire repertoire 
There are two flower-beds contaimng mignonette and wallflowers, 
and add to that the excitement of a seal being found either dead or 
ahve about every third day, and you have the whole of Norderney 
as it IS There are steamers, too, that go to Borkum, Juist, and 
Spiekeroog, pleasure-steamers, supposed to be, and may appear 
to be such at a casual glance, but obeying the old law of choosing 
the lesser of two evils, I would counsel any one who is keen on his 
pleasure to remain on Norderney Beach And then the eternal 
sea * It must be lather bonng to be surrounded by it all the time 
Personally, I prefer hills, the Alps, if not Rigi, then the Brocken, 
and if not the Brocken, then at least the Oybm " 

The Oybm^ In Zittau, isn't it^ " Leontine put in 
" Yes, do you know it^ " 

No, but Lulu does She stayed last autumn with her Aunt 
Sarah in Zittau, for ten days only, because the Michaelmas holidays 
would not allow of more, but when she came back she talked of 
nothing but the Oybm And so you know it too^ " 

To speak truthfully, I don't, in spite of the modem craze to 
know everything I merely mentioned it as an example *' 

** We had better call in Lulu," James broke m "I remember 
we wouldn't listen to her at the time, but then, who will suffer the 
descnption of scenery and landscapes^ She will triumph over us 
now " 

And walking over to the telephone he called up to the nursery 
for Lulu to come down, and soon she was heard singing and 
warbling as she walked down the iron staircase leading mto the 
room, and a moment later appeared through the curtained door 
She was a girl of thirteen, with a thick auburn plait She shook 
hands with the lawyer, and went up to her father, whom saw 
for the first time that day 

Good-mommg, father Fraulem Oberlein is shl upstairs, but 
she is so dull that I was glad when you called me " these 
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words she seated herself on the arm of ha: father's chair and began 
tugging at his moustache 

" Now, don’t do that, Lulu* Don't destroy the only sound 
thing I have left Each hair is sacred to me I know you can't 
appreciate that with your thick plait! I bade you come, not to 
destroy, but to create We are sitting m solemn council and you 
must give the deasion " 

" I know what ifs about* ” 

“ What^ " 

'' I know what I have to decide* " 

Well, what is it? ” 

" Whether we are going to the Cingalese Show " 

All three laughed, but Lulu was unperhirbed, her gaze fixed on a 
basket of red cherries that stood among the dishes on the table 
She walked over to them and began to eat them, dropping the 
stones unceremoniously mto her hand 
The lawyer screwed up his little beady eyes and said, with a 
kind of gravity 

The Cingalese, the Zoological Gardens, that is to say? Hm* 
I wonder if there is some higher wisdom lurking m this child's 
words? I almost believe there is, though it may be difficult to 
explain The child has hit the nail on the head Oybin* pooh* 
Oybm is too far * The memorable word ‘ Cingalese ' our Lulu has 
so unwittingly uttered contains not only the whole truth, even 
though it be hidden, but coincides with the mtuitive knowledge of 
my dead fnend Meddelhammer " 

At this stage, the lawyer naturally wished to proceed to tell a 
story about this knowledge of Meddelhammer' s, but James, who 
was a universal gemus in a small way, and dabbled in every subject, 
from the turf to paintmg and lyrical poetry, and had a passion for 
etymology, and in particular for proper names, forgetting all his 
plans for the holiday, forgetting even Oyhm and Lulu, suddenly 
mterrupted the lawyer with an almost professional solemmiy 
Meddelhammer* What a cunous name* Dutch, I suppose I 
'' Quite possibly," the lawyer remarked, who, as one can 
imagine, would far rather have come to his story than to discuss 
anything so trivial as the derivation of Meddelhammer’s name 
But James was insistent 

" Very curious* Meddelhammer* Hammer, of course, means 
nothing, it is so commonly met with, but Meddelhammer* What 
IS meddel? Is it the Enghsh ‘ middle,' or a corruption of the 
German ‘ madel ' ? I must ask a German scholar Middle- 
hammer IS more likely, but Madelhammer is more amusmg What 
do you say to Madelhammer? " 

" Now, James, please don't begin your researches m the matter, 
and show some consideration for the r^t of us And Lulu is so 
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eagrossed m eatmg chemes that she has not even heard a word '' 
Not at ail/’ said Lulu, I've heard everything, and I hope 
father wdl never say anything worse * I've heard him say such 
heaps of things* " 

I can see," said James, with a grateful glance at his pet, " that 
it IS useless to go on before your unscientific attitude I will drop 
et57mological research Come Markaner, tell us about Meddel- 
hammer and his peculiar knowledge of travel Will it bear 
heanng? " 

" Oh yes* particularly when you hear who he was He was, in 
fact, a schoolmaster, and though I dislike schoolmasters in general, 
because they go to extremes and are either dreary pedants or 
superficial cynics (the domgs of one of them made me blush the 
other day), still, I liked Meddelhammer— at least, at the time 
Why? you may ask Because m a quite unpedantic way he had 
his hghter moments " 

" How remarkable* " 

" It was And now listen One day I went to the Museum to 
see some old statuary (I confess they are too contorted for my 
taste), and just as I had fimshed and had gone into the entrance 
hall for my umbrella, at the very moment when I was about to put 
a twenty-pfennig piece into the box (I never give more or less), 
I turned, to find Meddelhammer confronting me But in such a 
guise * and m such circumstances * He was wearing a loud pepper- 
and-salt travelling suit, a Tyrolese hat, and had a field-glass by 
his side A Baedeker was m his hand, and, last but not least, there 
was hi$ wife in a remarkably fashionable Rembrandt hat 
'Heavens, Meddelhammer!' I exclaimed ' are you 
doing here^ Won't you introduce me to your wife^ ' ' Delighted, 
I am sure ' ‘ In Berlin, m this July weather* It must be about 
xoo'’ m the shade* I thought you were m Ostend ' " 

'' Too high a flight financially, I should think," James broke in 
" Possibly, but Meddelhammer made no objection to my remark 
Instead he took my arm (a thing he had not done for years, 
because, owing to our development, we had had to dnft apart), 
and said, while his wife kept pace with us, ' Before I satisfy your 
cunosity, my dear fnend, let us cross the Fredenck's Bndge to a 
capital lunch house I know, where we have lunched for the last 
three days That is the exact tune we have been wandermg about 
It IS certainly tirmg, m spite of the thnlls we get over each new 
discovery We have done the old Museum, the new one rroiams 
for to-morrow, and then for the National Gallery A pieasmg 
prospect We shall wind up with the collection of engravings 
The Dante " of BotticeUi should be very fine Do you remem- 
ber* Markan^, how you and I used to read Dan^ together^ It 
was when we were m the upper second at Joachimsfl^ and your 
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great desire was to be a poet ’ Yes, my dear friends, he said that 
m the hearing of the two Museum attendants, and I couldn't 
contradict him, for it was the truth " 

Lulu burst out laughing Fancy Uncle Markaner a poet! 
Uncle Markaner a poet * how funny ^ " 

'' Do you hear that, my fnend^ For the second time observe 
the child's wisdom " 

Rudeness," the mother said reprovingly, and would have con- 
tinued, but James intervened 

" No interruptions, Leontine Markaner must fimsh his story 
WelP " 

" Well, we got safely to the restaurant, and seated ourselves in a 
comer, which, to my utter astonishment, Meddelhammer described 
as ' a cosy corner,' in a * man of the world way ' He had already 
tned it, and, I must confess, it was cosy It was in a deep mche 
near a large window and a mirror We could see everythmg that 
was gomg on in the street through the curtains, though we our- 
selves were unseen " 

" Listen, Markaner, I am beginning to be impressed by your 
Meddelhammer Did you say he was a schoolmaster^ " 

" Just a schoolmaster But let me fimsh, the best is yet to 
come I was very hungry, I generally am when I work hard for 
an hour or so I called the waiter and ordered soup, eggs, roast 
beef, and a half-bottle of Larosse, and then I noticed that my 
schoolmaster was giving his orders, as though I had said, ' My dear 
Meddelhammer, it is now your turn * ' Meddelhammer understood 
me perfectly, but he did not order anything more than two glasses 
of port wine and a couple of rolls and cheese, which took me 
doubly by surpnse " 

" Why^ " 

" I will permit myself a httle digression on that pomt, provided 
that the child, who was so needlesdy called m to give her opimons 
about Oybm, does not mind " 

" Not m the least," said Lulu, puttmg down her large collechon 
of cherry stones and wipmg her hand on a serviette 

" Well, then, the reason I was so impressed by their order was, 
in the first place, its peculiarly Enghdi or cosmopolitan character, 
it showed a knowledge and expenence of travelling In the second 
place, I was impressed by its lightness I can hardly think of a 
more appropnate example for a light lunch than ' a roll and 
cheese,* especially since, owing to the nse m the pnce of wheat, 
the rolls continue to dimmish in size*" 

" Qmte true The poor bakers have nothing but trouble and 
worry**^ 

Markaner continued 

" I could see at once that Meddelhammer read my soul like m 
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Open book (schoolmasters always seem to get a deeper knowledge 
of men), for when my half-bottle of Larosse and their two glasses 
of wme arrived, he clmked glasses with me and without so much 
as a question on my part said, * My wife and I, Markaner, have to 
be very circumspect and curb our appetites, though, for my part, 
I confess that three hours at a Museum with new thmgs to see and 
references to make is no light matter, and I envy you your soup 
and roast beef But we must face matters squarely, especially 
smce I am a schoolmaster We dme at five, and if we took a full 
lunch at half-past two, we could not do justice to our dinner ' '' 

But five is rather late, isn’t it^ ” interrupted James, who 
beheved m puttmg schoolmasters mto a different class of men from 
bankers 

So it is,” said Markaner, '' and I told him so ” 

^^What did he say^ Most people are very sensitive on that 
point nowadays ” 

Not Meddelhammer He was too sensible for that He merely 
laughed and said, ** Five o’clock is late, certainly, and when we 
are at home, like good citizens, we always dme at two I dishke 
innovations when they are not necessary ’ On my part, of course, 
I was anxious to smooth things over and return to the ongmal 
subject, but he repeated, ‘ When we are at home But now, 
we are not at home, we are travellers, sightseers, if you hke, m 
Berlin When the holidays commenced we began to consider 
whither we were going After three days of dehberation, duxmg 
which time we discussed no less than fifty places, we decided to 
remam here and get to know Berhn as though we were foreigners 
Yes, real foreigners For, actually, we folk bom m Berhn only hve 
here, and do not know our capital To put an end to this un- 
patriotic state of affairs, and perhaps to set an example to others 
{as a schoolmaster should), we packed our trunks, and at ten o’clock 
that same evenmg, about the tune when the Pans express arrives, 
we drove up to the Hdtel de Pans, and just hke travellers — Russian 
or English, perhaps — ^we had our tea brought to our own room, 
and sat for an hour and a half lookmg out of the window The 
sight was enthralhng Over the Linden Avenue — ^which not one of 
us really knows — ^the lights were twmkhng from behind the bal- 
conies — eveiything seemed so romantic, just hke a scene m Spam 
This IS our thud day of it It wiU take us two or three weeks to 
do it all ’ Thus Meddelhammer spoke as we sat m our comer, 
until he recalled us to fresh activities by drawmg out his watch 
^ We ought to be at Krautzler’s from three to four,’ he said, ' for 
an ice or a glass of soda-water, and m that spmt of pedantry mto 
which circumstances have forced us,’ he added, with a laugh, " we 
must make no exception to-day ’ And to be sum, half an hour 
later, we were all seated at Krautzler’s, each with an ice m front 
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of US As good luck woiold have it, a flower-girl happened to 
come along, and I was able to present his wife (who, by the way, 
lookM more hke a duchess than a schoolmaster’s wife) with a 
bunch of flowers She accepted it prettily, and said she would 
we^ the flowers at table From Krautzler’s we went to the H6tel 
de Rome, and there we parted And now, my dear Madame, what 
do you think of my schoolmaster and of his method of travelling^ " 

Leontme was silent, but James burst forth 
I vote we erect a memorial to your schoolmaster, an obehsk 
let IK say, with an mscnption above the figures round the phnth ' ’’ 
What figures? ” 

" Meddelhammer m front, of course, and above hun Krautzler 
and Muhlmg ' " 

" Why? ” 

" It IS necessary to emulate him, to follow his example Lulu 
fill Unci© Markajier s glass ^ Now for a toast ^ L/Ong live Mcdd©!- 
hammer ^ ” 

“ Meddelhammer and a stimmer m Beiim ^ 
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THE BARROWMAN OF 
GRIFFELSBRUNN 

Summer had taken me to Nordemey, not so much for the pleasure 
of bathing, as that of beholding llie sea once more, and at the 
same time to seize the opportiuuly of meeting a couple of old 
friends, who regularly spent them hohdays m that fairly attractive 
though not exactly beautiful North Sea island Their regularity 
of visit had brought about the findmg of a permanent lodgmg m a 
suitably sequestered inn qmte by the sea From our rooms we 
could easily have cast our goblets mto the ocean like the Kmg of 
Thule, but we preferred instead to sit and gossip about thmgs old 
and new One evemng the suggestion was made that each of us 
should m turn tell a story to lie best of our abihty, the story to 
be taken from real hfe This was a necessary condition The last 
to contnbute a tale was Oldermann, an architect 

“ There is a story I could tell you,” he began, ” of a barrow- 
man, and m order to give the story a name I shall call it ' The 
Barrowman of Gnffelsbrunn ’ 

" Now Grfielsbrunn, which at one time was not altogether un- 
known as a health resort, developed towards Ifre begmnmg of the 
century qmte a reputation as a coffee-garden among the people of 

the neighbounng town of L , and when the latter town began 

— as you know— to expand durmg the ’seventies, and to absorb 
all the neighbounng tounsts’ centres and villages, Gnffelsbrunn was 
among the doomed It had to go as a matter of course, all the 
pavihons, booths, maples — everything had to go to make room for 
a big hotel with a bazaar on the ground floor 
“My plans bemg approved of, I was entrusted with the work 
As soon as the excavations were begun, I was convinced from the 
boggy nature of the soil that a firm foundation would be absolutely 
essential, so I gave the necessary instructions to the builder and his 
old foreman, both of whom, as natives of the place, showed 
promise of servmg us faithfully 

“ A long stretch of board was put across the excavation, and a 
couple of dozen labourers were taken on to shovel into barrows the 
necessary gravel and sand— whole mountains of it— and tip it mto 
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the fotindations from above I inspected the work twice a day to 
see that all was going well, as 1 wanted, if possible, to get the 
building roofed m before the harvest Everything went smoothly, 
Without a hitch, all the men worked well, but the best of them dl 
was a swarthy, rather handsome man of about five-and-thirty 
Without holding himself aloof from the others, or any sort of 
nonsense, he seemed quite obviously to differ from the rest He 
was bigger and stronger, had a well-kept beard and slightly red- 
dened eyehds He wore a tight-fittmg jacket instead of a coat, a 
cap of military cut, and thick boots that must have belonged to 
and done service for a traveller in the Alps All his garments were 
in a lamentable condition, and showed signs of having been patched 
and darned by his own hand, but the cut of them, as well as the 
man himself, were impressive In every movement of his there 
was a certam * chic,' to borrow a word from the world of fashion, 
it being especially noticeable m the way he handled the barrow 
Grasping tiie handles tightly, he trundled the barrow along with 
its wheel exactly in the centre of the plank as though it were a 
tnck at a circus But the most triumphant moment of all was 
when, with a quick, dexterous jerk, he tipped the contents of the 
barrow down into the pit 

He had been working thus for about a week and a half, when I 
took the occasion of spewing to the foreman in order to get some 
information about the man who stood out so conspicuously from his 
surroundmgs The foreman, however, was unable to satisfy my 
curiosity, having seen him only for the first time when he apphed 
for work some ten or twelve days before 

** * And I took him on, for any fool can wheel a barrow It is 
easy to see he is not one of us, you have only to look at his hands, 
they are sunburnt, it is true, but not the hands of a workman " 

'' That was all I could learn It was little enough, and did not 
lead me any further One day my cunosity, or, I should say, my 
S 5 nnpathy, urged me to approach the man and say to him, " Would 
you care to come and see me at my house next Sunday? I am 
always m between nine and eleven ' 

And he came His garments, m a woeful condition, were the 
same as he had worn every day, the same coat, the same boots, but 
everything was brushed and scrupulously clean He gave me the 
impression of a man who had seen better days, of a man of 
education and breeding He stopped by the door and said* ' At 
your service ' I asked him to come in, but he did not move, and 
stood waiting until I should address him again, which I did 

' 1 daresay you have guessed why I wanted to see you I 
can see that you belong to a different class than the one you appear 
in mst now, you were not marked out for barrow-wheeling at your 
bull You come from a good stock, and have had a good educa- 
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tion Some time or other you came to giief, through your own 
fault or not, who can say^ but probably through your own fault 
Cards, women, bills, perhaps dishonoured ones It was too much 
for your people, their patience had reached a limit, and you had a 
family no more And what happened happened ' 

'' He followed each of my sentences with a litde nod, and when, 
on finishing, I asked, ' Am I nght^ ' he answered 
“ * Yes There were nine of us — six went into the schools, and 
the rest into the army My father could do no more ' 

' Yes I understand I know enough, and have no desire 
to pry into your secrets And now listeii I am not rich, but I 
have connections, and think I can help you if you want help ' 

" He was silent, and I went on ' I shall speak to the foieman, 
or better still, to the builder, he will give you some other work on 
the building, and I will see to your clothes Where there's a will 
there's a way You are big and strong (I hope morally too), and 
you can pull yourself out of the mire It all depends on whether 
you have the strength to take my hand ' He stepped towards me, 
and I saw that his eyelids had reddened Shortly and abruptly 
he thanked me, and I felt a tear on my hand I was as moved 
as he was, and then, with repeated assurances on my side, we 
parted. That same day I spoke to the builder, who, as usual on 
a Sunday, was my guest He agreed to everything, and promised 
to do his best, but thought it woidd be difficult to make any change 
until the end of the week Thus it was agreed, and the same 
evenmg I set off on a little visit to Dresden, which kept me away 
three days The first thing I did on my return was to inqmre 
about my barrowman But he was no longer there 
'' ' But where is he, foreman^ You know the man I mean^ ' 

‘ I know He never came back ' 

I grew anxious and set inqmnes afoot, in which the authorities 
helped considerably But in vain No trace of him could be 
found 

Where had he gone^ To the new world 


or further? " 
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NIKISA 

For many long years after Chnstianity was officially established in 
the Eastern Roman Empire, the old Greek philosophy and mathe- 
matics and the pagan books of Homer still supphed the standard 
works in the schools for women, no less than for men 

True, of first importance was it to learn the creeds, and the inter- 
pretaton of mystical chapters m the Bible, and to study the 
writings of the Fathers of the Church, yet even to this end the 
rhetonc and dialectics of the philosophers were of the greatest 
assistance 

In splendid palaces and mansions the daughters of the highest 
families spent their youth studying music and the arts They 
rarely caught a glimpse of the great outer world, though spacious 
gardens surrounded by lofty walls adjoined their dwelhngs, and 
allowed them every relaxation and splendid scope for entertam- 
ments The dehcate skin for which the Byzantine women were 
famous IS commonly ascnbed to this mode of living, and their con- 
tinuous study of philosophy and the fine arts must surely have in- 
tensified and made yet more attractive the natural fire of their 
wonderfully spiritual eyes 

Nikisa, the daughter of an important official at the Court, ex- 
celled as much m her beauty as m her culture and her knowledge 
To the most learned questions she would find a qmck reply; she 
spoke several foreign languages, could solve mathematcal problems 
with ease, and was an adept in expiaimng the meamng of religious 
mystenes She was her parents' pnde, and they had no wiSi to 
give her hand in marriage to any of her many suitors, while she 
herself seemed equally loath to give her heart, so perfectly happy 
was Nikisa with her books, her music, and her drawings One day 
there came a summons from the Impenal palace, an invitation to 
ffie noblest ladies m the capital to present at Court their mamage- 
able daughters For the Empress had decided that her son, the 
youthful Emperor, Theophilus, was now to choose a consort from 
the beaubes of his land* As the arrangements for this competition 
had been made m utter secrecy the mvitahon caused much private 
speculation 
aoa 
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At the appointed hour the beauties of the capital, together 
with their mothers, assembled in the glonous Pearl Room, a 
spacious hall duly piepared for the function The floor, walls, and 
ceihng gleamed with wonderful mosaics, gold, and precious stones, 
so set by skilful hands as to outshine their own magnificence, sent 
brilliant shafts of light in all directions, and made all the ladies, 
accustomed though they were to magnificent splendour in their own 
homes, open wide their eyes Soon the Emperor appeared, an 
apple m his hand, the pnze of beauty He advanced, visibly 
astonished at the array of wondrously lovely women, each one of 
whom appeared to merit lus reward Yet quickly his eyes de- 
scended on Nikisa, and lit up joyously Striding forward he thus 
addressed the sweet maidenly figure 

Ah, if only the beauty of woman had not brought so much 
misery into the world already* '' He spoke as if he could thus 
appease the Fates, for the choice so quickly made 
Nikisa, happiness stimng m her youthful heart, made reply 
But through the devotion of one woman, all evil was re- 
deemed* 

The young Emperor looked displeased at this unexpected answer, 
he thought it mappropnate, even impertment, and, dishking theo- 
Ic^cal references of any sort, he felt rebuffed 

She babbles like the noisy starhng," he told himself, and turned 
away to another maid, Feodora, the beautiful daughter of a dow- 
ager lady-m-waitmg A simple girhsh blush was here the only 
answer to his question Delighted, he handed her the apple With 
exquisite grace, then, taking her hand, he led her to his mother 
Nikisa, realising her mist^e, yet felt deeply the affront put upon 
her Pnde and shame fought within her youthful bosom, but with 
head erect and smiling she returned the proud looks of her rival, the 
sneering laughter of the company Amving home, in the solitude 
of her chamfer, she gave full rem to her great gnef She knew that 
in those moments in her Emperor's presence her heart went out to 
him, that her love was fully givai to be but trampled on The 
days went by and her restlessness only increased, she could find 
no more pleasure in her arts or in her talents, a great emptiness 
seized her, and in her sorrow she decided to take the veil Her 
parents could not finally withhold their consent, and just to sliow 
the world a finer path had been chosen than the one she might 
have trodden, her entrance into the convent was made the occasion 
fee great festivities and rejoicmgs The Emperor heard of this with 
wmdoi displeasure 

Ihe wedding of Feodora was not long delayed Theophihis, her 
returned to the Palace with his newly wedded wife and 
overwhelmed her with costly presents, and aB die ^lendour that 
his Court could give Festivities followed festivities, and Feodora 
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alwoys accepted modestly the homage that was showered upon her 
In pubhc she would show her husband a dignified respect, while 
by his side she tenderly abandoned herself to his love Thus weeks 
and months passed in undisturbed happiness Feodora, without 
possessing the high culture of Nikisa, lacked nothing in diplomacy, 
and made herself well loved and popular by carefully considering 
all her actions 

Brought up m prospenty, but not in affluence, she found ways 
and means to profit by her good fortune, and at the same time 
saw that all her relatives had a good share of it Through her in- 
fluence, one of her cousins had been made a captain m the Imperial 
fleet that voyaged to the East m search of treasures for the 
Court 

This greedy man, encouraged by success, thought out a scheme 
whereby he might smuggle in, under the Impenal seal, big loads 
of merchandise, and so, avoiding the custom dues, sell them agam 
with huge profit in the bazaars of Constantinople To this end he 
craved his cousin's permission to bnng her on his next voyage some 
presents as a shght return for favours shown to him Innocently 
was this penmssion given Another greedy kinsman, who by 
Feodora's efforts had been made Treasurer to the Emperor, shared 
in the enterprise by advancing all the necessary funds from the 
Impenal treasury. Favoured by wind and weather the venture 
succeeded so far that in a few weeks the galley was safely back in 
the shelter of the Golden Horn Now on that same day the Em- 
peror attended the church of the convent where Nikisa had retired 
Here for the first time again he heard her name One of the hymm, 
through its noble words, its sublime conception, and the sincenty 
of its pious melody, aroused his cunosity, and on mquiry he was 
told tb^t Nikisa, the new sister, had composed it and others equsdly 
fine 

" WhatJ ** cned he in accents of displeasure, is it not for- 
bidden that poems by women are admitted into the hymnody of 
our holy church^ This girl, this presumptuous fool, thus permitted 
to force herself mto the company of saints and kings ^ Hear, then, 
the renewal of my Impenal decree that no such verses are to be 
sung m any churdi And with these angry words he left Nilnm 
in her lonely cdi was told of this occurrence She had found some 
measure of consolation in her devotion to tiiie chirni, and, dee^y 
wounded, now resolved to retire far away from the capita! to some 
monasteiy up m the imca^ble mountains, or on the bordm of the 
gieat desert 

The Emperor in angry mood had gone to pace the gardens near 
tile shore. There fais tiidmg galley was pomted out io him in the 
and he gladly welcomed the dmc&on of boarding her with 
all smte. At once he was sfruck wiili the great bulk of goods 
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all beanng his Impenal seal, and asking what they were, and if 
all were his, was told that part were presents for his wife, the 
Empress Impossible," he cned " Open them* " This was 
done, and certain articles were seen that could not possibly be 
presents for the Empress Several of his suite encouraged his sus- 
picions, and, pressed to explain, the Captain finally confessed his 
guilt, but shifted all the blame on Feodora 

" Has a Roman emperor or his wife been ever known to engage 
in traded " he thundered " Land the cargo and burn the 
lot* The Captain and his ship remain under arrest till further 
orders* " 

On his return to the Palace the Empress was immediately ex- 
amined, and, utterly cast down by the weight of her misfortune, 
was unable to utter one word in self-defence Condemned out of 
hand to exile m a distant castle, the poor woman in her sorrow 
yet saved her kmsmari from immediate death by her silence, and 
bore her cross in fortitude One more evil overtook Theophilus 
Enormous crowds had gathered on the quay to save some plunder 
from the burning stacks of merchandise, and through their care- 
lessness the smouldenng piles they dragged away set fire to some 
dwelhngs, which, bursting out m one huge conflagration, destroyed 
the oldest wing of the Impenal Palace 

Theophilus, raving wrathfully at this, cned out* "Oh* Nikisa, 
that miserable woman who has brought all this misfortune on my 
house through her silly answer, her evil spmt seems to haunt 
me, let her go forth to the feurthest corner of my empire, cast her 
out* " 

When Nikisa was handed this peremptory decree, tears flooded 
her sad eyes, and again her love for him who had scorned her welled 
up wilhm her youthful bosom But quickly she composed herself, 
and hurrying to the shore she boarded the galley lying there, the 
Emperor's trading boat, the Captain, seeing the Impenal parch- 
ment, was overjoyed at his good fortune, and immediately gave 
orders to set sail Midmght saw him out upon the open sea 

As in the case of Feodora, small causes have often momentous 
effects The guilt that really rested on her was minute and yet 
dishonounng It could easily be forgiven, yet never forgotten 
She had heard of her husband's gnef at ffie fresh disaster, and 
that no man had yet been found in all his domimons to undertake 
the rebuilding of the burned wing It was then she wrote and 
opened out her heart to him, telling faithfully of the little share 
she had m her kinsman's treachery, and praying him to take her 
back to his heart 

Theophilus, deeply touched by the eloquent appeal, went to her 
and found the httle pathetic figure with her beauhfal face more 
desirabte tiian the day he first saw her, " In all truth I feel my 
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happiness has returned ^ he called to her, and whispered his for- 
giveness 

Consider me the culpnt, but also know that I honestly re- 
pent* " she replied Oh, what temble havoc my stupidity has 
wrought, would that I could give my hfe to have the beauty of your 
Palace restored " Passionately he pressed her to his heart, assur- 
ing her that no treasure on this earth could replace her hfe, and 
happily she begged him to use her every jewel, every gift, to find 
an artist to rebuild the wondrous wing 
Again he pressed her to his heart, and tenderly continued 
There is no master in my empire who can restore that glonous 
monument of Eastern splendour, an exact duplicate of the great 
Cahph's palace, its plans and their execution are secrets of the 
wise men of the East, and as the Court of Bagdad is unfriendly to 
us, not one of them could be got to do us service 

Then why not approach the Sultan personally^ '' exclaimed 
Feodora enthusiastically " If he refuse, then punish him with 
war, and our arms shall be victonous against the infidels '' 

"" A holy war against the infidels* And Theophilus, j-oung 
and brave, gave orders to despatch the messenger 
For some time all went well and the Imperial couple seemed 
more devoted to each other than ever before However, in the 
heart of Theophilus theie rankled contmually that old sore. On 
every hand he seemed to stumble on some word which, although 
innocent, did not nng true His mimsters, his servants, even his 
hunchbacked spy and jester seemed to him to whisper things 
when unobserved, and he knew positively that the Greeks in the 
bazaars retailed that trading story of his wife's in a thousand dif- 
ferent versions Just then another incident upset Feodora's master, 
who was a sworn enemy of idolatry Feodora m secret was still 
an idolater, and the dwarf, the Emperor's spy, circulated a tale 
to that effect about the Empress 

Who has accused me’> " she asked indignantly, and when the 
Emperor declared it was the dwarf, she replied mgemously • 

** Oh, the atrocious monster! Early this morning, impudent 
fellow that he is, he entered my room while I was dressing and 
molested me I angnly ordered him away and hence his accusa- 
tion* 

Yet he swears he saw you before a picture* '' 

'' What he saw was the picture of myself m the mirror, nothing 
else* " 

The picture of an angel," laughingly cned the Emperor, molli- 
fied, and promised dire pumshment for the dwarf Feodora, how- 
ever, was much disturbed, for well she knew that this tale also 
would now spread m Court and capital. 

Shortly after this the messenger return^ from Bagdad bnnging 
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an absolute refusal, and munedxatdy the fullest preparations for war 
were made The first army had left, and already the Emperor and 
all the nobles were about to follow with the Empress when there 
appeared a Greek from Asia Minor, who, so he said, had been a 
prisoner m the hands of the Turks for many years, had learned 
the secrets of the Moorish palace, and would undertake to draw the 
plans and to rebuild the ancient glones of the old gutted wing 
Theophilus and his wife gladly welcomed this young Greek 

Feodora seemed particularly attracted by the young arhst, and 
frequently received him, that she might have his plans shown and 
explained to her Often she would listen to his stones of suffenng 
and privation at the hands of the Turks, and her glonous eyes, 
tear-stained, would dwell upon the beautiful features of the stranger 
Continually she made opportunities for having the Greek near her, 
until her affection for him gradually npened into a love only intensi- 
fied by the great deference and restraint the arhst showed her 
Then the news of a reverse to the Impenal arms reached the capital 
The Greek was suspected of bemg a spy, and even brought before 
a tnbunal, where, however, he was released on the direct interven- 
tion of the Empiess Nevertheless some slight suspicion still re- 
mained, and particularly in the mind of Theophilus, who marvelled 
at the vigorous defence made on the artist's behalf by the 
Empress 

One evening as she wandered aimlessly alone within the Palace 
gardens, she tound herself quite suddenly before the gutted wmg 
A shiver shook her as she gazed upon the desolate walk, and sor- 
rowfully thought of the cause of this destruction and the part she 
was accused of playing in it She had never been able to forget 
the cruel treatment she had suffered at the hands of her husband, 
and her love for him had never stirred again since that time of her 
expukion 

While thus lost in contemplation she saw a figure m the gloom, 
it was the stranger i He also stood in meditation near the rums 
It was plain he had seen her, and he quickly approached in a way 
which previously she had not observed in him With a free, almost 
imperious bearing he offered her his escort She felt embarrassed, 
strange, and unable to refuse his offer, the more so as the quickly 
gathenng darkness oppressed her He led her through the rums 
and explained to her his plans and how there would anse again a 
building the like of which would not be found in any land Her 
adnurahon for the stranger grew as he led her away by his flights 
of imagination 

I envy you,'' she said, your heavenly genius that can create 
iwdrvek only to be compared with the wondem of nature " 

And Bghtly so," replied the Greek, " for mv masterpieces are 
fouiKtoi <m the laws of nature, our art foBows the tes^hmgs the 
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stars and of the heavens, and enables us so to create the wonderful, 
the marvellous 

'' And surely this is the reason,"’ she responded, '' why, m the 
contemplation of some great palace, we feel the harmony of the 
Almighty, just as the beauty of the human form excites our ad- 
miration and inspires us with love 

Their eyes met as she looked up, but as he bent his head to kiss 
her forehead a cry of terror rang from her hps, he held her fast or 
she would have slipped down the passage that yawned before them 
A mahcious laugh was heard, and now he saw the cause of all her 
tenor A hunchbacked figure stood before them in the gloom, 
pomtmg a shaking finger to a group of Cupid and Psyche that lay 
half covered with dust beside them 

“ It is Dendenm, the Emperor’s dwarf, we are lost, I shall be 
guilty in my husband’s eyes, gmlty before the world Oh, what 
can I say in my defence^ ” 

“ Have no fear,” answered the artist, ” your affection is blame- 
less r ” 

“ Oh,” she continued, ” but you are already under suspiaon, 
and I, yes, I could not save you again* ” 

Save me agam^ But how is that> ” 

” I spoke up for you the last time, I, who have now been seen 
in your arms * They are coming * Listen * They are hunting for 
us* ” 

A number of Palace troops could now be seen moving towards 
them, as if going in their direction, these two now descended the 
passage before them, and finally sprang into the centre of a huge 
creepmg plant, which entirely covered an opening in the side of 
a grotto This opening led into a maze of passages and finally 
brought them out upon the shores of the sea The Greek alone 
knew of this way, which he had discovered while explonng the 
foundations 

” Here we are safe,” the Greek assured her, ” and as I was not 
unprepared for what has happened, we shall soon be able to escape 
on board a vessel which is kept in rehdmess for me Follow me 
and fear not-” 

” How can I answer for this before God, and befme my con- 
saence^ ” 

” Well,” answered her deliverer, ” did you not tell me that 
accident only had bound you to your husband, that he repaid your 
love by har^n^^ Acadent and bo5nsh capnce raised you to be 
Empress — ^your slight mistake was pum^bed by callot© seventy — 
how can yon hesitate^ No justice, no reconcihahon before you, 
if you stay — only death, inglonous death* ” 

” What you say is true, only too true* Know then, O stranger, 
ttmt I love you, that I will flee with you! ” He pressed her 
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tear-stained face to his breast, and so they set out on their 
voyage 

A few days later Theophilus, who had been absent on business 
of war, returned to his capital The temble news awaiting him 
there he met with stony indifference, no angry words escaped him, 
no orders were given to pursue the fugitives Deeply he plunged 
into the affairs of his army, into the relentless prosecution of the war, 
and strove with superhuman nught to avenge the defeat inflicted 
upon one of his generals by the enemy He, who up till then had only 
taken a passive interest m the affairs of his empire, now discovered 
that within his realms lay latent powers which, with capable 
leadership, would overwhelm any foe Inspired by his sovereign 
duties he now became really great The war obsessed him Weeks 
and months passed before finally the opposing mam armies were 
ranged against each other Then a messenger under a flag of truce 
brought a parchment from the Caliph offenng the Emperor of the 
Romans peace, and as proof of his goodwill the immediate sur- 
render of a pnsoner, a traitor, the Greek, who had so shamefully 
betrayed his confidence Theophilus was too astonished at the 
offer to refuse it, and burned with eagerness to take heavy ven- 
geance on the treacherous artist 

A truce was proclaimed, and a troop of Mohammedan horsemen 
brought in the pnsoner next morning The Emperor had him 
brought into his presence immediately In his rage, pale with 
wrath, he had already drawn his sword to run it through the traitor, 
when the figure before him throwing off its cloak revealed itself 
as that of a woman, quickly raising the veil, he saw confronting 
him a face of such c^m and mtent beauty that he was struck with 
awe and wonder — ^it was Nikisa ^ 

** You, Nikisa^ ’’ came at last from his lips What means 
this? What do you want with me? 

Your forgiveness 

Overwhelmed by her wonderful beauty, her sweetly caressmg 
voice, Theophilus dropped his sword, and, forgetting all the past, 
said 

Dear Nikisa, I have done you much injustice, I do not think it 
IS my forgiveness you need f 

'' Only this once," she answered, smiling, and bending her head 
to one side and covering her face with the veil, added, " Do you 
know me now? " 

Utterly taken aback was the Emperor, for now he saw before him 
the features of the treacherous Greek Astounded, hardly able to 
trust his eyes, so complete was the deception — " But explain," he 
cned, still incredulous 

Nikisa then told her story 

After you, exalted master, had condemned my poor songs, my 
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sorrow drove me out of your dominions Could you but know what 
misfortunes, what dangers and what suflPenngs I encountered, your 
pity would assuredly outweigh your condemnation The ship had 
hardly left the Golden Horn when, to my horror, and that of my 
companions — ^nuns who wished to share my exile — ^the infamous 
character of the captain was apparent He did not even hide his in- 
tentions — for we were absolutely in his power — ^to sell us into 
slavery to the Turks The days of danger and distress, however, 
sharpened my wits and I planned to save myself from that temble 
fate By playing on that dissolute captain's religious superstition, 
by bribing him with rubies which I had managed to conceal in 
my bosom, but more still by his hope of further gam, if he could 
sell me as a youth of exceptional learning and position, I prevailed 
upon him to provide me with a boy's smt of clothes After great 
hardship and privations we were finally landed in a small town in 
Syna, and there sold as slaves Happily my master was a venerable 
old man of high position at the Mohammedan Court, who, finding 
that I spoke his language to perfection and could both draw and 
solve mathematical problems, employed me in his work as master 
of the Sultan's Palaces, and soon put me in charge of several im- 
portant undertakings I quickly gained renown and finally be- 
came one of the principal architects at the Cahph's court It was 
then that I was able to lay at your feet, 0 Theophilus, a plan of 
that great piece of architecture of which the burnt wing of your 
Palace was a copy " 

A mild smile here flitted over the Emperor's face, and Nikisa 
continued 

I came, and neither you nor Feodora knew me My strange 
costume, my hair, the change in my features, and in my figure, the 
results of my long stay in a different country and climate, would 
not let you connect this youth with the old Nikisa Then — ^fate 
changed your consort's sisterly affection for me into a strange de- 
linum of love, and, as if I was that which I seemed, her love went 
out to me And who could condemn her^ With this love she 
repaid a debt to me, for had not she in turn depnved me of your 
iove^ — ^not knowingly, true, yet see how I have suffered all this 
time, the desire to punish you, when the opportunity arose in 
yonder gardens of your Palace, overwhelmed me and I fell No 
harm has come to Feodora by my side, she is stiH faithful, and 
still your wife, though she fled from your Impenal wrath she did 
not mean to leave you thus for ever Therefore, O Theophilus, 
forgive — ^forgive her and me " 

The scowd on the Emperor's face had gradually deepened 

Where is she^ that I may judge her» But you, Nikisa, go, for 
I have already gi\en you my Impenal pardon ^ " 

At this moment the curtains of the tent mo\ed to one side and 

202 * 
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Feodora entered She took a few steps forward towards her hus- 
tend, but, deathly pale and trembling, she stopped, her outstretched 
hands falling to her side A wave of pity, then of love swept over 
Theophilus His earnest gaze fell on the saintly, beautiful face of 
hia wife, and pointing at Nikisa he spoke 

Since I have pardoned the greater sinner — ^the seducer — I needs 
must now extend my clemency to the seduced ^ '' 

And reading in his eyes the confirmation of these generous woids, 
Feodora, with a cry of gladness, threw herself into his arms, to be 
held in fond embrace 
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1823-1897 


WOOING THE GALLOWS 

In the year 1594 ihe town-scnbent of Nordlmgen had an extraordm- 
aiy visitor. A herculean lad of about twenty, unkempt and ragged, 
catme to the court-room one mornmg, planted himself squarely 
before the scnbent, and stared at him in silence 

Unto the gruffly put question, What do you want^ he 
answered no less gruffly, ‘‘ A ropel 
The town-scnbent told him he had come to the wrong door, the 
rope-maker lived round the comer But the fellow replied to the 
etfect that he did not need the rope-maker, but the hangman, he 
wanted to be hanged The town-scnbent shivered, for he thought 
the stranger was crazy He therefore called a vigorous servant 
before entenng further into this extraordinary conversation 
The stranger now confessed himself to be a homeless tramp, called 
by his companions Jorg Muckenhuber, and his language being 
pieced together out of as many rags of dialect as his coat was of 
rags of cloth, there was no further certificate required to make it 
evident that he was at home everywhere and nowhere 
He then proceeded to relate bnefly and coldly bow several wedks 
ago he had murdered a travelhng pedlar m the precincts of Nord- 
lmgen, and also between Augsburg and Kaufbeuem a foreign Jew 
Both the Jew and the pedlar gave him no peace at mght, so he 
wanted to be hanged, and as the last murder had been perpebratei 
on the ground of Nordlmgen, so the senate of that town could not 
refuse to hang him on the Nordhngen gallows 
The town-scabent swore furiously, and said it wasn't every fool 
could have that for the askmg, the town of Nordlmgen had Imilt its 
gallows for its own citizens and not for villamous vagrants, at tire 
same time Muckenhuber was taken into custody, and the scnbent 
presented the affair to the senate 
The senators put tiieu: heads together without coming to any 
defimte conclusion as to whether ffie lad was a 6>ol or a desperate 
villain As it was customary, however, m those days to cast the 
insane into ike same dungeon as thieves and mtnrderers, Jorg 
Muckenhuber was put m safe keeping m the tower, and the bnsine^ 
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was getting under way in a most correct manner, whatever further 
details might be brought to light 
The executioner, the parson, and the barber, who went in turn 
to visit the pnsoner and sound him each in his own way, declared 
with one voice that the fellow was rough and uncared for, but 
that his mind was very clear, and that there was no gainsaying 
him in his confession 

Meanwhile the news was scattered through the town, and the 
good citizens had lively quarrels as to whether a person could be 
hanged upon the strength of his mere confession and urgent de- 
mand, even though there was further proof of the deed of which 
he accused himself, for nowhere was there to be found a trace of 
the travelling pedlar and the murder perpetrated on him 

And when MuckenJfuber was taken out, well guarded and fol- 
lowed by a cunous crowd, to show them the exact spot where he 
had murdered the pedlar and buried his corpse, he managed to 
confuse and puzzle his judges by fine-spun evasions and equivoca- 
tions, but there was no actual evidence of the crime to be found 
The pnsoner, however, clung wnth tenacity to his previous declara- 
tion, that he had murdered the pedlar in the precincts of Nord- 
hngen, and must therefore be hanged on the Nordlingen gallows 
^though German burghers of provincial towns were as well 
accustomed to highly spiced criminal dramas in those days as they 
were to tihieir dafiy bread, the sensation about this unusual case 
grew from day to day, especially was the reply of the Augsburg and 
Kaufbeuem magistrates anxiously looked forward to, to whom the 
acts had been submitted with a neighbourly request to have in- 
quines made concermng the murder said to have been perpetrated 
between those two toyms upon a foreign Jew Bat here too there 
was not a vestige of a Jew or a murder to be found 
But m the scrupulous proceedings of the sixteenth century, con- 
fession of cnme was considered a proof by far supcnor to any 
other, and so the judges refused to be satisfied, the more so as 
the pnsoner continued to brmg forth reasons to explain the absence 
of all testimony 

It was deemed best to fall back upon that most unrelenting test 
of truth, the rack How often had people who objected to bemg 
cnmmals been tortured into a confession, why should it not be 
possible to reverse the method and torture a man, who had set his 
mind on being a criminal, into a confession of his innocence^ 

But in the tortunng-chamber the senate of Nordlingen got out of 
the frymg-pan into the fire For when the thumb-screws were 
applied JorgMuckenhuber persisted m piping his old song, and when 
the effect was heightened by forcing him into the Spanish boots he 
proceeded at once to add to his ongmal offence by confessing a 
Kst of robberies, each of which alone would have brought him to 
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the gallows The inquisitor had also a nde upon the sharp-edged 
ass upon his programme, but fearing less the invincible Jorg should 
add two or three cases of arson into the bargain he did not press 
the point, and the tnumphant rogue was conducted back into his 
dungeon, while the senate was wnthing in an agony of impotent 
rage 

To the more sagacious it became more and more evident that Jorg 
Muckenhuber was making game of the town authorities, but at the 
same time a joke of such ghastly gnmness was unprecedented 
Then, too, no one could hit upon a possible motive why the 
churhsh fellow should subject his neck to the rope and his hmbs 
to the rack with an amount of courage and power of will that was 
worthy of a better cause This seemed too much for the most 
VICIOUS facebousness Moreover, not only the acknowledged crime 
but the whole person of this Muckenhuber seemed to have sprung 
up out of the ground overnight as it were For his sudden appear- 
ance in Nordlingen was surrounded with as much mystery as his 
crime There were some who confidentially affirmed that he was 
the devil, who was out for a lark and had chosen this method of 
twitbng the whole of Nordlingen by the nose 
However, this did not help to solve the difficult quesbon of what 
was to be done with the vagabond 
Public opimon m those days generally inclined to the assumpbon 
that where the case was doubtful it was better to hang three inno- 
cent men than let one guilty one get away And, moreover, Jorg 
Muckenhuber was guilty any way you might look at it For if he 
had committed the murder m quesbon, then he deserved the gal- 
lows, and if he had not committed it, then he deserved the gallows 
more than ever, because by reason of his iniquity the senate of 
the town had made a confounded fool of itself But as there was 
no unanimity in court in which of these two ways he had deserved 
the gallows, he was left for the present qmetly in the dungeon 
It was not exactly attracbve there The cell was half above 
ground and half below, in a small tower, which upon three sides 
faced a swampy bog, there was no surplus of light, but a narrow 
little window let in a bit of chiaroscuro, which would have enabled 
one to distinguish a chair from a table on a sunny noon-day— that 
IS, if there had been any such objects of luxury at hand There 
was more pleasure to be derived from outside Under the window 
the frogs sang in a vaned and full chorus At one side there was 
another dungeon, occupied by an old hag, who obstinately refused 
to confess to being a witch Her so-called window also faced the 
bog, and when the two neighbours looked out of the window they 
could converse with facility, although it was without seeing each 
other, and no one excepbng the frogs overheard their conferences 
Jorg had received the first intimabon of his neighbour's presence 
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by hearmg her pray aloud one day It was no soft, humble prayer, 
it was passionate, almost as if the old woman were storming the 
Almighty with commands rather than petitions Jorg had never 
l^med to pray, and at first the devotions of the old woman struck 
him as very odd, gradually it came to look very grand to him 
that an old hag should venture to address herself to God with such 
vdiemence, and he came to the conclusion she must be a giant 
in strength and able to hold her own against ten men 

He did not open the conversation, but waited until his neighbour 
should discover his proximity and address him Even heroic 
women hke to talk Soon an intimacy sprang up between these 
two comrades in distress who had never seen each other At first 
Jorg often interrupted his neighbour's kind words with many a 
scornful and dogged remark, but she always answered him so 
mildly, and at the same tune with so much qmet supenoniy, that 
Jorg's insolence was soon tamed 

In the course of a few days Jorg knew the histoiy of his neigh- 
bour by heart, but he obstinately kept silence about Ins own 

The old woman was the weU-to-do, childless widow of an inn- 
keeper In her sixtieth year she had the misfortune to be accused 
of witchcraft. A wealthy witch is a rarity But it so happened that 
dunng the last five years all ugly poor women had been burned up 
m Nordlmgen, and as every witch was called upon to name accom- 
plices, and as the zeal of the ]U(^es increased with each execution, 
at last li came to be the turn of young, handsome, and nch women 
as well There were enough of these unfortunate women, but none 
was so unfortunate, and at the same time so heroic, as Mana HoUin 
She had been on the rack fifty-eight tunes, and bad confessed 
nothing- She was indeed, as Jorg had nghtly judged from her 
pi^^p:, able to hold her own agamst ten men The judges were 
m despair, it was out of the question to acquit a person who had 
been tortured fifty-eight times, and it was equally so to condemn 
her without a confession* 

Moreover, the rumour of her firmn^ had gone among the 
populace, and there was much sjmipathy with her, and a threaten- 
ing murmur of displeasure against the much-feared judges Up to 
now eveiythmg had gone smoothly and comfortably Thirty-two 
women had been accused, put on &e rack, convicted, and burned, 
not one of them had made any trouble At the worst, the one or 
the other had to be left hanging with weights on her feet until the 
^ges had had some refreshments But when they came hack 
from lunch the fullest confession had always rewarded them And 
through the obstinacy of fins woman, tiie smooth course of 
eveirts had been most aggravatmgly mterrupted 

And then, too, there was that provoking affair wrlh Mucken- 
hol^r* 
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The one would not confess her guilt, while they were hankering 
to condemn her, the other they would have been only too happy to 
let go, but even the rack was powerless to extract the confession 
of his innocence The town-scnbent thought if Jorg Muckenhuber 
were only a woman, then by a bold strategy he might be burned, 
as it were by mistake, instead of Mana Holhn, and she might be 
dismissed in his stead, so that each should have his heart's desire, 
and the court should preserve its authonty 

But the worst of all for the senate was the prospect of a diplo- 
matic stonn that was brewing at the honzon m the direction of 
Regensburg Mana Holhn had well-to-do relatives at Ulm, and the 
magistrate of that town, convinced of her innocence, had apphed 
for her release But that did her httle good The town-scnbent 
thought it would endangei the reputation of a court to put a person 
on the rack for fif^^-eight times and then not even to have the 
satisfaction of singeing her a httle, not to speak of burning But 
the burghers of Ulm would not be silenced At Regensburg there 
was an important Reichstag that year, and the Emperor, Rudolph 
11 , was present m person The ambassador from Ulm received 
orders from his town to inteicede for the accused, and as he was 
not given a hearing he threatened to set the Emperor and the Reich 
against the law-court of Nordhngen 

The history of Mana Holhn made a deep impression upon Jorg 
Muckenhuber Until now he had looked upon himself as a hero 
before his judges, but by the side of this true heroine he appeared 
to himself to be playing the part of a bad boy Out of stubborn- 
ness and pnde he had kept silent about his true history before his 
judges, before this woman he kept silent for shame But finally 
he could not resist the firm, sympathetic voice of his invisible com- 
panion 

So he was tame at last, and began to confess his tale to the dki 
woman At first he asked her if she had ever seen a pair of fighting 
dogs that had locked teeth, and so held each other as m a vice, for 
all the cuffs they got to make them let go He and his judge, be 
said, were hke sudx dogs From a child he had led a told va^- 
bond life, he had enjoyed all the pleasures of a resliess, adven- 
turous rover, and had suffifred all the depnvations and distress and 
shame of such. He had never murdered or robbed, only taken 
along what he needed He was tired of the whole business. Life 
was a burden to him, but to take his own life, and be found 
later m the water or m Ibe woods like a b^st, was uot to his 
taste 

He had often heard death on the gallows lauded as the best, and 
when his companions spoke of their hero^," it was always of 
sudhi persons as had readied the hi^^t point of their career on 
the upper round of the ladder leadii^ to the gallows 
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To put a showy end to hfe, which had lost its attraction for him, 
Jorg went to Nordhngen, a town which was then notonous for its 
hasty justice 

Dame Holhn thereupon gave Jorg a most temfic lecture To 
judge by the tone of her voice, he thought of her as standing* m 
her dark cell hke the angel with the flaming sword For all that 
her sermon did not touch him specially He was much more deeply 
contrite when m the silent mght he compared her heroic courage 
and disdain of death with his own sorry tale, making his invincible 
obstinacy look like the caricature of her bravery He admitted 
the justice of everything she said when with a firm hand she shook 
his conscience, but he did not admit the justice of what the others 
said And when Dame Holhn condemned him it frightened him 
as much as damnation at the last judgment might, but before that 
day came he was determined to play his joke upon the senate of 
Nordlmgen, and hang on their gallows 
Months passed The two neighbours grew to be more and more 
to each other The alleged witch succeeded m implanting a httle 
bit of Christianity upon him, at least as much as could be crowded 
through the narrow-barred window Jorg accepted her dogmas 
willingly enough, but would not let go of his own dogma, that he 
must be hanged on Nordhngen ground 
Jorg had locked teeth witib the senate, but the senators had also 
locked teeth with each other because of this same Jorg 
Two parties formed and quarrelled so heartily that they qmte 
forgot the object of their quarrel One side, as before mentioned, 
wished to hang him because he had committed murder, the other, 
because he had not committed murder Only the town-scnbent 
constituted, m silence and all by himself, a third parly of mediation 
He wanted to let Jorg get away For, he said to himself, if he 
had been put on the rack the first day, the truth would most likely 
have come to light, now it is too late If we wait until both parties 
agree as to which offence Muckenhuber shall be hanged for, he may 
meanwhile die of old age m the tower This would be a clear loss 
to the town, which supphes the vagabond with food and lodging 
all for nothing The town-scnbent further concluding with subtle 
psychological insight that Jorg would probably by this time be 
mellow and tired of the poor fare of pnson, it seemed to him to be 
the best plan to leave the door open by accident, so that the fellow 
could run away 

So he gave orders to have the door of his cell left unbolted from 
time to time Jorg noticed it, but did not stir, he was determined 
to be hanged on Nordhngen ground 
But when he told his neighbour of the growing carelessness of his 
gaol^, things took a new turn With the knowledge #f the open 
door, though it was not that of her cell, the mighty love of freedom 
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awoke m Dame Hollin If I could get out* '' she cned, it 
would not be to escape, I should but go to come back — go to tell 
my friends at Ulm of the disgrace I have suffered, and come back 
with witnesses and testimonials of my innocence I do not want 

freedom, I want my honour and reputation * '' She did not 

fimsh what she wanted to say, but Jorg understood her 

For some time he had been at work breaking through the thin 
partition between the two cells His only tool was a small piece of 
iron, and the work progiessed but slowly After these words of 
Dame HoUin he worked day and mght with the utmost exertion 
of his strength, and in the third night he could manage to crawl 
through the small hole 

There was no time to be lost This same mght Jorg's door was 
left unbolted again, so there were a few hasty words of farewell 
spoken Dame HoUin crept through into her neighbour's cell 
Thus Jorg, trembling from head to foot, threw his arms about the 
old woman's knees, and, as if he wanted to throw the fulness of 
his obedience and gratitude into one word, he cned, Mother* " 
and she passed her hands gently over his face, feehng his features 
in the darkness, and crying, My poor, unhappy son* " 

Dame Hollin hid in the house of a faithful fnend, to escape to 
Ulm the next day Jorg slipped over into the deserted cell, and 
when his gaoler came to the door in the morning to push in a dish 
of humble fare, he crouched down in a corner, wrapped in the cloak 
of the old woman, and when the man passed on to his cell, he 
shpped nimbly through the hole in the wall, and m the garb of 
Jorg Muckenhuber received his own lation He kept this up for 
about a week with much skill and secret delight, if sorrow for the 
loss of his faithful comrade had not choked his pleasure 

But one day the door was opened wide enough to admit the town- 
scnbent, together with the gaoler, the former ordenng Dame Hollin 
to follow him to the court-room Jorg played his rdle as long as 
he could, crouched down m terror m the darkest comers, and 
repelled his tormentors with silent gestures But when the town- 
scnbent cned reassunngly, “ Woman, come boldly forth, I lead 
thee not to the rack, but to freedom," then Muckenhuber forgot 
his mask, threw his cloak from his shoulders m impotent rage, 
started up indignantly and cned, with his clenched hands in his 
side, ** You will do no such thing, I want to be hanged, and I 
won't let you off * " 

The town-scnbent tore his hair m despair and rage when he per- 
ceived that the witch was gone and the vagabond was left He 
had intended to conduct Dame Holhn to freedom, but it was to 
have been freedom under weighty conditions, and now she had dis- 
appeared without any conditions whatever. Jorg, however, who 
was to have disappeared and no questions asked, sat once more 
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fermly upon the neck of the senate " Fellow, there's no putting 
an end to you* '' cned the town-scnbent, foaming at the mouth 
But Muckenhuber rephed coldly, '' It is this I complain of, that 
you won't even try* " 

The senators poured bitter reproaches upon each other, at first 
in a low tone, then louder, until the storm grew, and there was a 
wild confusion of voices Then the town-scnbent silenced them 
all with his deep bass, and umted the disputants with a word He 
cned, The cause of all this trouble is only Jorg Muckenhuber 
Hang him at once if he does not recant his old confessions* 
Jorg replied, I do not recant* " and when the town-scnbent 
asked him for the second time, ‘‘ Now, I certainly shan't recant," 
and the third time 

There stood old Dame Hoilm as if she had grown out of the 
ground, conducted by two of the most respectable burghers of 
Nordhngen and Ulm She looked sharply at Muckenhuber, and 
said m a firm tone, '' Jorg, you will recant your false confession* " 
The voice struck the insolent fellow like a peal of thunder He 
was silent and lowered his eyes There was no sound, one could 
hear the laboured breathings, then he spoke " No other power on 
earth could have made me recant, but I cannot he in the face of 
this woman,— I recant* " 

Meanwhile the tumult of the populace was mcreasmg The air 
was filled with wild threats, and with demands for the immediate 
release of Dame Holhn The gentlemen saw that there was danger 
in delay After a short, whispered debate the town-scnbent read 
aloud &e wnt the old woman was to swear to But Dame Holhn 
replied that she did not want mercy but demanded her right The 
gentlemen of the senate made very wry faces and began to liy per- 
suasion, but they had learned ere this that there was little to be 
gamed m that way with Dame Holhn 

After a moment's thought, she said to her judges, “ You have 
tned to make a bargain with me Havmg done so, you are no 
longer my judges, and cannot give me my right Well, then, I 
too am ready to offer you a Imrgam Release that wicked lad 
yonder, I will adopt him in child's stead, and take him to Uhn with 
me, and see if I can do better by him than you have done. My 
property has lam dead while you kept me in the tower You 
should refund the usury I have lost, instead of that give me this 
wicked lad On this condition will I sign your wnt " 

Already the populace clamoured outside the door The senate 
would have had no choice, even though she had demanded much 
more than this 

As she signed the wnt, she found a bill appended for fare 
daring the tune of her custody* She returned the 1^ with a omr- 
teom s»te to the town-scnbent, and as the rabbte was knocku^ 
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at the door he plucked the interesting document into bits as fast 
as possible, and strewed the pieces under the table 
Meanwhile the chains had been removed from Jorg, he looked 
about him as m a dream Dame HoUin took his hand, and went 
to the door with him, where both were received by the gratified 
shouts of the shuj05ng crowd 


The old woman kept her word In her house Jorg became an 
honest, vahant man, who in the Thirty Years' War did great service 
to Ulm, the town of his adoption, and his name was never spoken 
but in honour and gratitude But the witch's counsel was forced to 
resign office, and after those five years of terror followed a better 
decade, during which law and justice reigned once more in the oM 
Reichstadt 
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AN ORIGINAL 

If the assertion be just that onginals have ceased to exist, then ah 
who have met Herr Gabriel Teufenberg may boast to have seen 
something that does not exist 

His appearance excites neither interest nor antipathy His height 
IS SIX feet, — ^breadth to match, he has the complexion of a rosy, 
weU-fed child, and a large face with small features, a fine straight 
nose, a well-cut mouth under a thin, almost white moustache with 
the sheen of sdk His eyebrows and lashes, too, are almost white, 
his eyes round and blue and expressive of nothing 

Alas, how cold and mute the boy's eyes are, his mother would 
think whenever she looked at him, even colder than those of his 
poor dead father 

Her own were brown and warm, and her six-and-forty years 
notwithstanding she was still a charming and pretty woman Her 
mamed hfe witii a lumpish husband, not her equal in intellect, had 
brought her no happiness Though flattered and courted on all 
sides, she had never been touched by scandal Her indolent spouse 
had left the management of his estates and property in her hands 
and her son followed his example He could not have done better 
His mother reigned wilhngly and successfully and was, besides, a 
charming hostess m town and country Her house was graced by 
three young orphaned meces, any one of whom she would have 
welcomed as a daughter-in-law But Gabriel paid no more heed 
to his cousins than to waxen dolls, that is to say, to the immovable 
vanety, for the moving dolls would at once have excited his hvely 
interest. Any mechanism, — engines, large and small, — ^were his 
hobby As an infant he constructed pumps, mills, and dredgeis 
of cardboard and tin, and they really worked if one pulled a stnng 
or turned a handle Later in life he was less fortunate, the great 
agncultural machines which he furnished with all sorts of improve- 
ments would not work 

His hfe was placid enough Early to bed and late to rise, he 
took a couple of hours to dress, ate much and slowly and witihout 
the least cuhnaiy understanding Had he been asked wheiher he 
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preferred potatoes or Pengord-trufHes, he would have replied It 
IS all the same to me '' His evemngs m town in the winter he 
spent either in the theatre or playing whist in his club, and it was 
aU the same to him what they played m the theatre or whether he 
won his rubber or lost In the country he spent most of his time 
in the workshop which he had fitted up in the castle The ladies 
called it Vulcan's stithy " Thence he had to be fetched for evejy 
excursion into the country if his company was desired And dunng 
the loveliest ndes or walks, attended by thiee pretty jolly young 
girls, he dreamed of engines 

** Look here, Gabnel," his mother said to him one day, you 
ought to marry one of your cousins " 

Gladly," he answered 

Then she was happy " May I tell one of them^ " 

" Certainly " 

'' But which one^ " 

“ It's all the same to me " 

And there was an end to her joy 

One after another the pretty cousins married away, and soon 
after Teufenberg had acted as groomsman to the last he lost his 
mother 

She had been nursing the sick in the village dunng an epidemic, 
caught the disease herself, and died within a few days Gabnel 
neither wept nor complained, there was not the least trace of sad- 
ness about him, but everybody sought to comfort him in his lone- 
liness and to hearten him Fnends and relatives were naturally 
agreed that now he must many, and when they pointed out to him 
that it was merely a question of choosing anght, he said 
" Exactly " In the end he did not choose, but was chosen by a 
charming young widow, the picture of a woman, with black eyes, 
black hair, delicate and slender as he was strong-jointed and bulky. 
She did not fall in love with him, but she liked him, valued his 
tranqudhty, his refined and digmfied bearing, his moral soundness 
She would have it that he was nothing like the indifferent phlegmatic 
that people took him for A warmth of feehng lay dormant within 
him that only wanted rousing 

Her fnends mocked her '' Will you do the rousing^ We notice 
no change He is the same as ever " 

She was not to be put out You wait," she said, " it will 
come " 

Cecilia Teufenberg was looking forward to the birth of her first 
child and longing for a son " What do you wish for^ " she asked 
her husband, " a soh or a daughter^ " 

" It's all the same to me," he said, and she would not believe 
it, and urged You darhng, that is Just your delicacy, that I 
should not be gneved if I were to present you with a daughter " 
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But she bore him a son, and another the year after, and these 
children grew up splendid boys They had the honest heart, the 
dear intellect, the beautiful eyes and features of their mother and 
the father's fine figure They were ten and nine respectively when 
another happy event occurred m the house of Teufenberg The 
head of the house had been away for some weeks on a visit to a 
faend m England, the owner of a large engmeermg works, who had 
invited him to see an improved Alhance engine m working A 
tdegram announang the birth of a daughter and that mother and 
child were doing well was brought to him as he stood before the 
model of a travellmg crane which excited his admiration He 
could not tear himself away, and begged his host to wire his con- 
gratulations to his wife 

He stayed another month m England and then returned with a 
waggon-load of presents bicycles, tandems, telephones, gramo- 
phones, typewnters, and sewmg-machmes, and a precious naphtha- 
launch But his most valued acquisition was a transformer This 
new and dangerous inmate was set up, well guarded and with every 
conceivable precaution, m the worktop, there, fed by an adjacent 
mill, to supply power to the whole of the machmeiy 

Gabriel had found everything at home m perfect order, his wife 
and the boys m flounshing health He never mquired after ihe 
new arnval, his daughter, and Cecilia was determined to make no 
mention of the baby while the father ignored her But the bo}^ 
could not suffer to have their sister passed over in silence After 
dinner they each took an arm and led their father in to the nursery 
Frau Teufenberg followed Entering the spaaous, lofty, bnght 
apartment, they were met at the door by a healthy nurse, and an 
even more goodly foster-mother. Within the shadows of a deep 
leoBSs there was what appeared to be a rosy cloud floating over a 
frame-work of gold. On approaching, this cloud resolved itself 
mto a dainty arrangement of chiffons and ribbons and lace, and 
buned in the midst of it was some tiny thing, a human mimature 
with a httle round face, large blue eyes which had an amazingly 
firm and steady gaze, a delicate tmy nose, and slightiy open mouth, 
the mouth of a cherub just ready to sing And a pair of dainty 
hands were raised, and fought wildly and absurdly through &e 
air 

Teufenberg regarded this htUe thing attentively He could not 
have regarded the most comphcated machine more attentively. 

and carefully he laid a finger m one of the iittie hands, 
wtadi clutched him at oncn And this mom^t wrought a trans- 
formation m Gabnel Teufenberg His voice iJksame soft as it had 
smm: sounded before, and he exclaimed “ A girl, just see, a girl " 
Your daughter Gabnelte/' said has wife, ahiazed st &d m- 
pressicm. 
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From the little fingers which still dung to the father there seemed 
to issue a current, some vmfymg rousing force which flowed from 
the crown to the soles of the tall broad man It was as if a flame 
had been lit within him and spread a gemal warmth through all his 
veins He stooped to kiss the face and the hands of the infant, 
and then he turned to his wife 

I thank you," he said, " that you have given me so dear a 
daughter " His glance fell on his sons and dwelt on them a long 
while with joyous pnde Then he added '' and two such dear 
boys " He had a few kind words for the nurses too, then he 
tamed to contemplate anew his daughter, who had now fallen 
asleep 

After this there were whole days when he stiver set foot in the 
workshop The development of the httle being by his side filled 
him with joy All harshness in his nature was softened and 
vanished. His dull eyes were opened to the wealfli of happiness 
which had so long been his without his knowledge 
He has always been a, good and comfortable man, thought his 
wife, but now he actually grows attentive and tender, and really 
feared that, after their twelve yearn of mamed life, she might fall 
m love with him But another, more senous care beset her It 
seemed as though all the happy change might be called m question 
by the creator himself For at a time when other children show 
repugnance to anything like learmng and senous study, this young 
person displayed an astonishing thirst of knowledge and spint of 
inquiry Especially m mechanics She gave early proof of rare 
skill and, like her father, made httle pumps and mills and things 
They were, however, much daintier and neater, and they worked 
more accurately She would hollow out the wooden beasts of her 
Ark and the family of Noah, and fill them with primitive dock- 
works and wheels and make them move automaticalfy 
And her favounte resort was the workshop In the woods, m 
the garden she would long for the workdiop and the machinery, 
instead of dolls she would play with models of steam engines, 
pumps, and winches, which she learned to handle with rema&abte 
cleverness If some mechanism had broken down and her father 
tned in vain to discov^ the cause, she would detect it at once and 
never rest until she had devised a remedy Her ingenious bram 
was crowded with ideas, some of which were actually approved by 
experts and put mto practice 

Her father went about in the purple of pnde for this wonder- 
child Her mother was vexed with the successes of a talent so 
wholly unnatural in a young girl 

" My daughter — ^the engme-man," said the mother, when 
Gabnelle came from the workshop with bomMy sorted hands, the 
pre%» face all aglow with eagerness,, streaked with soot, and her 
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frock stained all over with oil '' No more dresses for you, my 
dear you shall have overalls and nothing else And beware * If 
you drag father back into the clutches of the engine-demon, you 
shall see '' And she cleaned her, and changed her frock, 
and hugged and kissed her, thinking Only to have you, you 
little fairy-godmother, that hast really given hfe to your father " 
Nor did it seem as though he should lose it again His pleasure 
in the triumphs of his little daughter had made a dear, affectionate 
man of him, an excellent head of his household, and cured him 
completely of his own hopeless passion for mechanics She reigned 
as queen in the realm wherein he could never have risen to 
eminence His sole ambition was to serve her m the execution of 
the ingenious works which she created with ever-increasing skill and 
bnlhance 

The fame of the young inventor began to travel abroad She 
received an invitation to exhibit the model of an electro-magnehc 
motor, which had attracted attention in England, at a techmcal 
exhibition in London It was to be packed up next day Gabnelle 
coaxed a promise from her parents to journey with her m the spring 
to the promised land of machines Before going to bed she laughed 
and jested and frolicked like the child she still was, m spite of her 
wits and her fifteen years 

At dawn she suddenly a\voke, her heart beating, bathed m per- 
spiration In a nightmare she had seen her motor immovable, 
defying all effort to start it It seemed to possess a will of its own, 
mocked her anxious ner\mus endeavours, stared at her 
Cold shivers ran over her, she could not nd herself of the terror 
which closed in upon her Then she felt the irresistible desire to be 
satisfied of the existence of her work, her idea ^ 

Rising stealthily, she donned her soft slippers and bath-gown, 
and crept cautiously from her room so as to wake no one Noise- 
lessly she humed along the heavily carpeted passage, down the 
stairs to the third door on the left, and entered the workshop 
The windows were curtained, there was an uncanny gloom The 
young gill, usually the embodiment of caution and composure, 
shook with a fever of flurry and excitement She did not wish to 
be discovered, to be reproached by her parents Swiftly to switch 
on the current, to see her work in motion, to hear the breath of its 
power, the smooth running of the metal wheels ^ 

She stretched out her arm to the source of power and she, 
whose fingers seemed to be gifted with sight, she who had hardly 
done a hasty thing m her life, mistakes, touches the wrong, the live 
wire, • 

Frau Teufenberg was an early nser Day by day she was wont 
to go betimes into her daughter's adjoimng room, to sit by her bed- 
side and gaze on her and wait for her waking- When Gabnelle 
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opened her eyes her first glance met her mother’s look, the first 
word she heard and uttered was a word of love 
Entenng this morning, Cecilia found the bed empty, and called 
back into the bedroom Dear me, gone already, Gabnel, only 
imagine, she is already up ” 

" She must be m the workshop,” he answered, “ I will follow 
her at once ” And he dressed and burned down 

It was a dull March morning As Teufenberg stepped out on to 
the landing, he noticed the servants moving about quickly like 
shadows, in mamfest terror, sobbing and wringing their hands and 
passing m and out of the workshop door ” The master, the 
master ^ ” they whispered as they caught sight of him 
He shudders, a deadly fear seizes him What ails them^ What 
dreadful thing is it they see^ For one instant he pauses Then he 
rushes down the stairs to the workshop door 

” Do not enter, for heaven’s sake* ” they cry, and crowd into 
his way 

He pushes them aside and enters, the servants following timidly 
at a distance 

Everything in the great smoke-stamed apartment is still and 
motionless, everything that used to puff and whirl and swing and 
turn at the bidding of the httle mistress She too, is stiU and 
motionless, hes dead at the foot of her masterpiece 
Teufenberg, m helpless horror, stares at the white lifeless form 
Suddenly he utters a piercing cry of despair Gabnelle* 
child* 

But the child makes no reply 

No one dared to touch her He bore her upstairs, laid her on 
her couch, and two days later into her coffin, which he never left 
until it was taken up, nor withdrew his gaze for one moment at the 
solemn funeral His wife leaned upon his arm, he was not con- 
saous of her presence, nor saw his sons who, at their mother's wish, 
had hastened home, whence their professions had long since taken 
them 

The pnest had spoken the benediction, the notes of the funeral 
hymn died away, amid clouds of incense the cofiBn was lowered into 
the depth He was handed a spade with the first dod that should 
follow the pilgnm mto the pit As he let it ghde down softly, his 
wife thought ” Poor wretch, there goes thy fife down with it ” 
She had borne herself bravely all this time When she returned 
to the house from which the soul had fled, her anguish overpowered 
her, and she said, with just a shadow of reproach* ” Gabnel, I 
too have lost my child,” and moved towards him and held out her 
hand But he avoided her Her sons took her in their arms, atnd 
the elder asked ” May I stay with you^^ I will stay gladly* Shall 
I go or stay, father^ ” 
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Teufenberg shrugged his shoulders The old chili light was in 
his eyes 

** What shall I do, father^ the son asked again, " shall I go 
or stay^ '' 

“ It is all the same to me 

He is m fionnshing health, eats and dnnks, dresses with care, 
reads the papers, occasionally even a book, he takes his wife out 
for walks or to the theatre or a concert, but impression he receives 
none Nothing excites his sympathy The flame that illumined 
and warmed him is extinguished 

Everjdimg in existence is all the same fo him 



RICHARD VOLKMANN 
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THE SAD TALE OF SEVEN 
KISSES 

It is quite a while ago, I thmk, since one day the dear God called 
the angel Gabnel to Him, as He often does, and said, Thou, 
Gabriel, go and open the slide and look down^ Methinks I hear 
some cr3nng^ Gabnel went and did as the dear God said, put 
his hand up to his eyes because the sunhght dazzled him, looked 
all around, and finally said, Down there is a long green meadow, 
at one end sits Barbelie pasturing her geese, at the other sits 
Chnstoph pastunng his pigs, and both of them are weeping to melt 
a heart of stone 

'' Indeed ^ said the dear God Go away, you tall fellow, 
and let Me see '' 

When He had looked He found it was just as Gabnel had said 

And this was how it came that Chnstoph and Barbelie were weep- 
ing so pitifully Chnstoph and Barbelie loved each other dearly, 
one of them took care of the geese and the other took care of the 
pigs, and so it was a veiy suitable match, there bemg no dispanty 
of rank They made up their mmds to be mamed, and they 
thought bemg fond of each other was a good enough reasmi But 
here their employers differed from them So they were obliged to 
be content with a betrothaL Now, as it is well to be methodical in 
all things, and as kissing plays an important part in betrotiials, thej^ 
had come to an agreement to the effect that seven kisses m the 
morning and seven kisses m the evenmg woidd be quite the proper 
thing For a while all went well, the seven kisses being duly given 
and received at the appointed time But, on the morning of the 
day when this story occurred, it came about that, just as the 
seventh kiss was coming around, Barbelie's pet goose and 
Chnstoph’s pet pig had a falling-out over their bre^fast, threaten- 
ing to end in a senous milie To settle this difficulty it was neces- 
sary for the two to stop short of the proper numW Later, when 
they were sitting lonely and far apart by the edge of the meadow, 
it occurred to them how very bad a thing this was, and they both 
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began to weep, and were stiil Tiieepmg when the dear God looked 
down 

The dear God thought at first that m the course of time their 
sorrow would subside of itself, but when the sound of weeping 
waxed louder and louder, and Christoph’s pet pig and Barbelie’s 
pet goose began to grow sad for S57mpathy, and to make woebegone 
faces. He said, “ I vnll help themf Whatever they wish for this 
day shall come true ” 

But as it was the two had but one thought, as each looked in the 
direction where the other one sat, and neither could see the other, 
for the meadow was long and there was a bush in the middle, 
Chnstoph thought, '' If I were but over where the geese are^ ” 
and Barbelie sighed, '' Oh, could I but be near the pigs* ” 

All at once Chnstoph found himself sitting by the geese, and 
Barbehe was with the pigs, but for all that they were not together, 
and there was still no possibihty of correcting that wrong number 
Then thought Chnstoph " Barbehe very likely wanted to make 
me a httle visit and Barbelie thought, '' No doubt Chnstoph 
has gone around to see me* ” '' Oh, if I could but be with my 
geese* ” Oh, if I could but be with my pigs* ” 

So Barbehe sat once more beside her geese, and Chnstoph sat 
beside his pigs, and so it went turn and turn about all day, because 
they always wished past each other And so to this day they are 
short of &at seventh morning kiss Chnstoph, to be sure, was 
all for making it up that same evening when they both came home 
tired to death with wishing, but Barbehe assured him it wouldn't 
do a bit of good, and that there was no possibihty of getting things 
straightened out again 

And when the dear God saw how the two had been wishing them- 
selves away from each other. He said " Well, this is a nice kettle 
of fish But what I have once said I have said * There is no help 
for it* " He made up His mmd then and there never to grant 
lovers' wishes rashly m future, before having made careful inquines 
as to what it was they wanted Later, I am told. He once told 
Gabnel confidentially that it was really a great pity that their wishes 
were so very rarely of a kind that He could grant them, and a 
long, long tune ago, when I applied to Him m a similar affair. He 
did not so much as gi\e me a heanng Later Gabnel told me this 
story, and then I ceased to wonder 
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THE FURY 

(L’ARRABIATA) 

The day had scarcely dawned Over Vesuvius hung one broad 
grey stripe of mist, stretching across as far as Naples, and darken- 
mg all the small towns along the coast The sea lay calm Along 
the shore of the narrow creek that lies beneath the Sorrento cliffs, 
fishermen and their wives were at work already, some with giant 
cables drawing their boats to land, with the nets that had been 
cast the mght before, while others were ngging their craft, tnmming 
the sails, or fetching out oars and masts from the great grated 
vaults that have been built deep into the rocks for shelter to 
the tackle overnight Nowhere an idle hand, even the very aged, 
who had long given up going to sea, fell into the long cham of 
those who were hauling in the nets Here and there, on some fiat 
housetop, an old woman stood and spun, or busied herself about 
her grand-children, whom their mother had left to help her 
husband 

" Do you see, Rachela^ yonder is our padre curato,^' said one 
to a little thing of ten, who brandished a small spindle by her side, 

Antonio is to row him over to Capn Madre Santissima* but 
the reverend signore's eyes are dull with sleep* " and she waved 
her hand to a benevolent-looking httle pnest, who was setthng him- 
self m the boat, and spreading out upon the bench his carefully 
tucked-up skirts 

The men upon the quay had dropped their work to see their 
pastor off, who bowed and nodded kindly, right and left 

What for must he go to Capn, granny^ " asked the child 

Have the people there no pnest of their own, that they must 
borrow ours^ " 

“ Silly thing* " returned the gmnny ** Pnests they have m 
plenty — and the most beautiful of churches, and a hermit too, 
which IS more than we have But there lives a great signora, who 
once lived here, she was so veiy ill * Many's the time our padre 
had to go and take the Most Holy to her, when they thought she 
could not live the mght But with the Blessed Virgin's help she 
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got strong and well, and was able to bathe every day in the sea 
When she went away, she left a fine heap of ducats behind her for 
our church, and for the poor, and she would not go, they say, 
until our padre promised to go and see her over there, that she 
might confess to him as before It is quite wonderful, the store 
she lays by him ^ Indeed, and we have cause to bless ourselves 
for having a curato who has gifts enough for an archbishop, and 
IS m such request with all the great folks The Madonna be with 
him ! she cned, and waved her hand again, as the boat was about 
to put from shore 

“ Are we to have fair weather, my son? inquired the little 
pnest, with an anxious look toward Naples 

The sun is not yet up,^' the young man answered, when he 
comes, he will easily do for that small infle of mist '' 

" Off with you, then * that we may arrive before the heat '' 

Antonio was just reaching for his long oar to shove away the 
boat, when suddenly he paused, and fixed his eyes upon the summit 
of the steep path that leads down from Sorrento to the water A 
taH and slender girhsh figure had become visible upon the heights, 
and was now hastily stepping down the stones, waving her hand- 
kerchief She had a small bundle under her arm, and her dress 
was mean and poor Yet she had a distinguished if somewhat 
savage way of throwing back her head, and the dark tress wreathed 
abound it was like a diadem 

What have we to wait for? '' mquared the curato 
There is some one coming who wants to go to Capn — ^witih your 
pemussion, padre We shall not go a whit the slower It is a slight 
young thing, but just eighteen " 

At that moment the young girl appeared from behind the wall 
that bounds the winding path 

Laurellat " cned the pnest, '' and what has she to do m 
Capn? '' 

Antonio shrugged his shoulders She came up with hasty steps, 
her eyes fixed straight before her 

Ha^ TArrabiata^ good-mommg* shouted one or two of the 
young boatmen But for the curators presence, they might have 
added more, the look of mute defiance with which the young girl 
received their welcome appeared to tempt the more mischievous 
among them. 

Good-day, Laurella* now said the priest, how are you? 
Axe you commg with us to Capn? 

** If I may, padre " 

^Ask Antonio liters, the boat is his Every man is master of 
own, I say, as God is master of us all " 
iWe IS half a carlmo, if I may go for that? said 
without iookmg at ttie young boatman. 
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Ycra need it more than I/* he muttered, and pushed aside 
some orange-baskets to make room he was to sell the oranges in 
Capn, which little isle of rocks has never been able to grow enough 
for all its visitors 

I do not choose to go for nothing/' said the girl, with a slight 
frown of her dark eyebrows 

'' Come, child/' said the pnest, “he is a good lad, and had 
rather not ennch himself with that little morsel of your poverty 
Come now, and step in," and he stretched out his hand to hdp 
her, " and sit you down by me See, now, he has spread his jacket 
for you, that you may sit the softer Young folks are all alike, for 
one little maiden of eighteen they will do more than for ten of us 
reverend fathers Nay, no excuse, Tomno It is the Lord's own 
doing, that like and like should hold together " 

Meantime Laurella had stepped in, and seated herself beside the 
padre, first putting away Antomo's jacket without a word The 
young fellow let it he, and, muttenng between his teeth, he gave 
one vigorous push against the pier, and the little boat flew out mto 
the open bay 

“ What are you carrying there m that httle bundle^ " inquired 
the padre, as they were fioatmg on over a calm sea, now just begin- 
ning to be lighted up with the earliest rays of the nsmg sun 

“ S3k, thread, and a loaf, padre The silk is to be sold at Ana- 
capn, to a woman who makes nbbons, and the thread to another " 

“ Spun by yourself^ " 

“ Yes, sir " 

“ You once learned to weave ribbons yourself, if I remember 
nght^ " 

“ I did, sir, but mother has been much woise, and I cannot stay 
so long from home, and a loom to ourselves we are not nch 
enough to buy " 

“ Worse, is she^ Ah* dear, dear* when I was with you last, at 
Easter, she was up/' 

“ The spring is alvmys her worst time Ever smce those last 
great storms and the earthquakes she has been forced to keep her 
bed from pam " 

“ Pray, my child Never slacken your prayers and petitions that 
the Blessed Virgin may intercede for you, and be mdustnous aiKi 
good, that your prayers may find a hearing " 

After a pause “ When you were coming toward the diore, I 
heard them calling after you ' Good-moming, 1' Arrabiata* ' they 
said What made them call you so^ It is not a mce name for a 
young Chnstian maiden, who should be meek and mild." 

The young girl's brown face glowed aH over, whale her eyes 
flb^d fire 

“ They always mock me so, because I do not dance and sing, and 
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stand about to chatter, as other girls do I might be left m peace, 
I think, I do them no harm 

Nay, but you might be civil Let others dance and sing, on 
whom this life sits lighter, but a kind word now and then is seemly 
even from the most aflBiicted '' 

Her dark eyes fell, and she drew her eyebrows closer over them, 
as if she would have hidden them 

They went on a while in silence The sun now stood resplendent 
above the mountain chain, only the tip of Mount Vesuvius towered 
beyond the group of clouds that had gathered about its base, and 
on the Sorrento plains the houses were gleaming white from the dark 
gieen of their orange-gardens 

** Have you heard no more of that painter, Laurella^ '' asked the 
curato — '' that Neapolitan, who wished so much to marry you^ 
She shook her head '' He came to make a picture of you Why 
would you not let him^ " 

What did he want it for^ There are handsomer girls than I 
Who knows what he would have done with it^ He might have 
bewitched me with it, or hurt my soul, or even killed me, mother 
says " 

" Never believe such sinful thmgs* said the little curato very 
earnestly Are not you ever in God's keeping, without whose wdl 
not one hair of your head can fall^ And is one poor mortal with 
an image in his hand to prevail against the Lord^ Besides, you 
might have seen that he was fond of you, else why should he want 
to marry you^ 

She said nothing 

** And wherefore did you refuse him^ He was an honest man, 
they say, and comely, and he would have kept you and your mother 
far better than you ever can yourself, for all your spinnmg and 
Siik-windmg 

“ We are so poor’ " she said passionately, '' and mother has 
been ill so long, we should have become a burden to him And 
then I never should have done for a signoia When his friends 
came to see him, he would only have been ashamed of me '' 

How can you say so^ I tell you the man was good and kind, 
he would even have been wilhng to settle in Sorrento It will not 
be so easy to find another, sent straight from heaven to be the 
savmg of you, as this man, indeed, appeared to be " 

" I want no husband — I never shall," she said, very stubbornly, 
half to herself 

" Is this a vow^ or do you mean to be a mm^ " 

She shook her head 

"" The people are not so wrong who call you wilful, although the 
name they give you is not kmd Have you ever considered that 
you stand alone m the world, and that your perverseness must 
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make your sick mother's illness worse to bear, her life more bitter^ 
And what sound reason can you have to give for rejecting an honest 
hand, stretched out to help you and your mother^ Answer me, 
Laurella " 

I have a reason/' she said reluctantly, and speaking low, but 
it IS one I cannot give " 

" Not give^ not give to me^ not to your confessor, whom you 
surely know to be your friend — or is he not^ " 

Laurella nodded 

Then, child, unburden your heart If your reason be a good 
one, I shall be the very first to uphold you m it Only you are 
young, and know so little of the world A time may come when 
you will find cause to regret a chance of happiness thrown away 
for some foolish fancy now " 

Shyly she threw a furtive glance over to the other end of the 
boat where the young boatman sat, rowmg fast His woollen cap 
was pulled deep down over his eyes, he was gazing far across the 
water, with averted head, sunk, as it appeared, in his owm medi|a- 
tions ^ 

The pnest observed her look, and bent his ear down closer 
“You did not know my father? " she whispered, while a dark 
look gathered in her eyes 

“ Your father, child* Why, your father died when you were 
ten years old. What can your father (Heaven rest his soul m 
paradise * ) have to do with this present perversity of yours? " 

“ You did not know him, padre, you id not know that mother's 
illness was caused by him alone " 

“ And how? " 

“ By his ill-treatment of her, he beat her and trampled upon her* 
I well remember the nights when he came home in his fits of benzy 
She never said a word, and did ever3rthing he bade her Yet he 
would beat her so, my heart felt ready to break I used* to cover 
up my head and pretend to be asleep, but I cned all night And 
then, when he saw her lymg on the floor, quite suddenly he would 
change, and lift her up and kiss her, till she screamed and said he 
smothered her Mother forbade me ever to say a word of this, but 
it wore her out And in all these long years since father died, she 
has never been able to get well agam* And if she should soon die — 
which God forbid * — I know who it was that killed her " 

The little curato's head wagged slowly to and fro, he seemed un- 
certain how far to acquiesce m the young girl's reasons* At imgth 
he said “ Forgive him, as your mother has forgiven I And turn 
your thoughts from such distressing pictures, Laurella, there may 
be better days m store for you, which will make you forget the 
past" 

“ Never shall I forget that* " she ^id, and shuddered “ And* 

^3 
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you must know, padre, it is the reason why I have resolved to 
remain unmamed I never will be subject to a man who may beat 
and then caress me Were a man now to want to beat or kiss me, 
I could defend myself, but mother could not— neither from his 
blows nor kisses — ^because she loved him Now, I never so 
love a man as to be made ill and wretched by him ” 

" You are but a child, and you talk like one who knows nothing 
at all of life Are all men like that poor father of yours’ Do all 
ai-treat theur wives, and give vent to every whim and gust of 
passion’ Have you never seen a good man yet’ or known^ good 
wives, who hve m peace and harmony with their husbands’ 

“ But nobody ever knew how father was to mother, she would 
have died sooner than complam or tell of him, and all because she 
loved him If this be love— if love can close our hps when they 
sh ould cry out for help— if it is to make us suffer without resistance, 
worse than even our worst enemy could make us suffer — ^then, I 
say, I never will be fond of mortal man " 

" I tell you you are childish, you know not what you are sajnng 
When your timf» comes, you are not likely to be consulted whether 
you choose to fall m love or not ” After a pause, he added, “ And 
that pamter did you think he could have been cruel’ ” 

" He made those eyes I have seen my father make when he 
begged my mother's pardon and took her in his arms to make it up 
I know those eyes A man may make such eyes, and yet find it 
in his heart to beat a wife who never did a thing to vex him ' It 
made my flesh creep to see those eyes again ” 

After this she would not say another word The curato also 
remamed silent He bethought himself of more than one wise say- 
mg , wherewith the maiden might have been admonished, but he 
refitamed m consideration of the young boatman, who had been 
growmg rather restless toward the close of this confession 
When, after two hours’ rowing, they reached the httle bay of 
Capn, Aritonio took the padre m his arms, and earned him through 
the last few npples of shallow water, to set him reverently down 
upon las legs on dry land But Laurella did not wait for him to 
wade back and fetch her Gathermg up her httle petticoat, holding 
m one hand her wooden shoes and m the other her httle bundle, 
with one splashing step or two she had reached the shore “ I have 
some time to stay at Capn,” said the pnest " Yon need not wait 
— ^I may not perhaps return before to-morrow When you get 
home, Laurella, remember me to your mother, I will come and 
see her within the week You mean to go back before it gets 
dark’ ” 

” If I find an opportumfy," answered the gnl, turning all her 
attention to hear skirts 

“ I must return, you know,” said Antonio, m a tone which he 



believed to be one of great indifference '' I shall wait here till t 
Ave Mana If you should not come, it is the same to me 

You must come/' interposed the little pnest, you nev 
can leave your mother all ione at mght Is it far you ha 
to go^^ " 

To a vineyard by Anacapn " 

“ And I to Capn So now God bless you, child — and you, n 
son 

Laurella kissed his hand, and let one farewell drop, for the pad 
and Antonio to divide between them Antomo, however, appr< 
pnated no part of it to himself, he pulled off his cap exclusively ' 
the padre, without even looking at Laurella But after they ha 
turned their backs, he let his eyes travel but a short way with ti 
padre, as he went toiling over the deep bed of small, loose stone 
he soon sent them after the maiden, who, turmng to the nght, ha 
begun to climb the heights, holding one hand above her eyes 1 
protect them from the scorching sun Just before the path disa] 
peared behind high walls, she stopped, as if to gather breath, an 
looked behind her At her feet lay the marina, the rugged rod 
rose high around her, the sea was shining in the rarest of its deej 
blue splendour The scene was surely worth a moment's paus< 
But, as chance would have it, her eyes, m glancing past Antomo 
boat, met Antonio's own, which had been foliowmg her as si 
climbed 

Each made a slight movement, as persons do who would excus 
themselves for some mistake, and then, with her darkest look, tl 
maiden went her way 

Hardly one hour had passed since noon, and yet for the last tw 
Antonio had been sitting waiting on the bench before the fishers 
tavern. He must have been very much preoccupied with som< 
thing, for he jumped up every moment to step out mta the sui 
shme, and look carefully up and down the roads, which partin 
right and left, lead to the only two little towns upon the islanc 
He did not altogether trust the weather, he then said to the hostes 
of the ostena, to be sure, it was clear enough, but he did not qml 
like that tmt of sea and sky Just so it had looked, he said, befoi 
the last awful storm, when the Enghsh family had been so neail 
lost, surely she must remember it^ 

No, indeed, she said, she didn't 

Well, if the weather should happen to change before night, sh 
was to think of him, he said 

Have you many fine folk over there ^ " she a^ed him, aftc 
a while 

They are only just beginning, as yet, the season has been ba 
enough, those who came to bathe came late " 
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The spring came late Have yon not been earning more than 
we at Capn^ " 

'' Not enough to give me macarom twice a week, if I had had 
nothing but the boat — only a letter now and then to take to Naples, 
or a gentleman to row out into the open sea, that he might fish 
But you know I have an uncle who is nch, he owns more than one 
fine orange-garden, and, * Tonio,' says he to me, ' while I live you 
shall not suffer want, and when I am gone you will find that I have 
taken care of you ' And so, with God's help, I got through the 
winter " 

Has he children, this uncle who is nch^ 

“ No, he never married, he was long in foreign parts, and many 
a good piastre he has laid together He is gomg to set up^ a great 
fishing business and set me over it, to see the nghts of it " 

" Why, then, you are a made man, Tomno* 

The young boatman shrugged his shoulders Every man has 
his own burden," said he, starting up agam to have another look 
at the weather, toning his eyes nght and left, although he must 
have known that there can be no weather side but one 

Let me fetch you another bottle," said the hostess, " your 
uncle can well afford to pay for it " 

" Not more than one glass, it is a fiery wine you have m Capn, 
and my head is hot already " 

" It does not heat the blood, you may drink as much of it as you 
like And here is my husband coming, so you must sit a while and 
talk to him " 

And in fact, with his nets over his shoulder, and his red cap upon 
his curly head, down came the comely padrone of the ostena He 
had been taking a dish of fish to that great lady, to set before the 
little curato As soon as he caught sight of the young boatman, he 
began waving him a most cordial welcome, and he came to sit just 
b^de him on the bench, chattenng and asking questions Just as 
his wife was bnngmg her second bottle of pure unadulterated Capn, 
they heard the cnsp sand crunch, and Laurella was seen approaching 
from the left-hand road to Anacapn She nodded slightly m saluta- 
tion, then stopped, and hesitated 
Antomo sprang from his seat " I must go," he said " It is 
a young Sorrento girl, who came over with the signor curato in the 
morning She has to get back to her sick mother before night." 

" Well, well, time enough yet before mght," observed the fisher- 
man, " time enough to take a glass of wine Wife, I say, another 
ffcass* " 

" I thank you, I had rather not ", and Laurella kept her 
dmtoice 

FiH the glasses, wife, fill them both, I say, she only wants a 
httle pressing " 
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“ Doa't/' interposed the lad “ It is a wilful head of her own 
she has, a saint could not persuade her to do what she does not 
choose '' And, taking a hasty leave, he ran down to the boat, 
loosened the rope, and stood waiting for Laurella Again she bent 
her head to the hostess, and slowly approached the water, with 
hngenng steps. She looked around on every side, as if in hopes of 
seeing some other passenger But the manna was deserted The 
fishermen were asleep, or rowing about the coast with rods or nets, 
a few women and children sat before their doors, spinmng or sleep- 
ing, such strangers as had come over in the mormng were waiting 
for the cool of the evening to return She had not time to look 
about her long, before she could prevent him, Antonio had seized 
her in his arms and earned her to the boat, as if she had been an 
infant He leaped m after her, and with a stroke or two of his 
oar^ they were in deep water 

She had seated herself at the end of the boat, half tummg her 
back to him, so that he could only see her profile She wore a 
sterner look than ever, the low, straight brow was shaded by her 
hair, the rounded hps were firmly closed, only the delicate nostnl 
occasionally gave a wilful quiver After they had gone on a while 
in silence, she began to feel the scorching of the sun, and, unloosen- 
ing her bundle, she threw the handkerchief over her head, and 
began to make her dinner of the bread, for in Capn she had eaten 
nothing 

Antonio did not stand this long, he fetched out a couple of the 
oranges with which the baskets had been filled in the morning 

Here is something to eat with your bread, Laurella," he said 
" Don't think I kept them for you, they had rolled out of the 
basket, and I only found them when I brought the baskets back to 
the boat " 

" Eat them yourself, bread is enough for me " 

" They are refreshing in this heat, and you have had to walk so 
far " 

" They gave me a dnnk of water, and that refreshed me." 

" As you please," he said, and let them drop into the basket 

Silence agam. The sea was smooth as glass Not a npple was 
heard against the prow Even the white sea-birds that roost among 
the caves of Capn pursued their prey with soundless flight 

" You might take the oranges to your mother," again com- 
menced Tomno 

" We have orange at home, and when they are gone I can go 
and buy son*e more ^ 

" Nay, take these to her, and give them to her with my compli- 
ments " 

" She does not know you " 
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I do not know you either 

It was not the first time that she had demed him thus One 
Sunday of last year, when that painter had hrst come to Sorrento, 
Antonio had chanced to be plapng hoccta with some other young 
fellows in the little piazza by the chief street 
There, for the first time, had the painter caught sight of Laurella, 
who, with her pitcher on her head, had passed by without taking 
any notice of him The Neapolitan, struck by her appearance, 
stood still and gazed after her, not heeding that he was standing in 
the very midst of the game, which, with two steps, he might have 
cleared A very ungentle ball came knocking against his shins, as 
a reminder that this was not the spot to choose for meditation He 
looked round, as if in expectation of some excuse But the young 
boatman who had thrown the ball stood silent among his friends, 
in such an attitude of defiance that the stranger had found it more 
advisable to go his ways and avoid discussion Still, this httle 
encounter had been spoken of, particularly at the time when the 
painter had been pressing his suit to Laurella " I do not even 
know him/' she said indignantly, when the painter asked her 
whether it was for the sake of that uncourteous lad she now refused 
him But she had heard that piece of gossip, and known Antonio 
well enough when she had met him smce 
And now they sat together in this boat, like two most deadly 
enemies, while their hearts were beating fit to kill them Antonio's 
usually so good-humoured face was heated to scarlet, he struck the 
oars so sharply that the foam flew over to where Laurella sat, while 
his lips moved as if muttenng angry words She pretended not to 
notice, weanng her most unconscious look, bending over the edge 
of the boat, and letting the cool water pass between her fingers 
Then she threw off her handkerchief again, and began to smooth 
her hair, as though she had been alone Only her eyebrows 
twitched, and she held up her wet hands in vam attempts to cool 
her burning cheeks 

Now they were well out in the open sea The island was far 
behind, and the coast before them lay yet distant m the hot haze 
Not a sail was withm sight, far or near— nor even a passing gull 
to break the stillness Antomo looked all round, evidently npenmg 
some hasty reflection The colour faded suddenly from his cheek, 
and he dropped his oars Laurella looked round mvoluntarily— 
fearless, yet attentive 

I must make an end of this," the young fellow burst forth 
It has lasted too long already* I only wonder that it has not 
me * You say you do not know me? And all this time you 
must have seen me pass you like a madman, my whole heart full 
of what I had to tell you, and then you only made your crossest 
mouth, aid turned your back upon me " 
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'' What had I to say to you^ " she curtly replied I may have 
seen that you were mclined to meddle with me, but I do not choose 
to be on people's wicked tongues for nothing I do not mean to 
have you for a husband — ^neither you nor any other " 

Nor any other ^ So you will not always say» You say so 
now, because you would not have that pamter Bah^ you were 
but a child ’ You will feel lonely enough yet, some day, and 
then, wild as you are, you will take the next best who comes to 
hand " 

Who knows ^ Which of us can see the future^ It may be that 
I will change my mind What is that to you^ " 

What IS it to me ^ " he flew out, starting to his feet, while the 
small boat leaped and danced, " what is it to me, you say^ You 
know well enough ^ I tell you that man shall perish miserably to 
whom you shall prove kinder than you have been to mei " 

And to you, what did I ever promise^ Am I to blame if you 
be mad^ Wiat right have you to me^ " 

'' Ah ^ I know," he cnhd, " my right is written nowhere It has 
not been put m Latm by any lawyer, nor stamped with any seal 
But this I feel I have just the nght to you that I have to heaven, 
if I die an honest Christian Do you think I could look on and see 
you go to church with another man, and see the girls go by and 
shrug their shoulders at me^ " 

" You can do as you please I am not going to let myself be 
frightened by all those threats I also mean to do as I please " 

" You shall not say so long* " and his whole frame shook with 
passion " I am not the man to let my whole life be spoiled by a 
stubborn wench hke you * You are in my power here, remember, 
and may be made to do my biddmg " 

She could not repress a start, but her eyes flashed bravely on 
him 

" You may kill me if you dare," she said slowly 
" I do nothing by halves," he said, and his voice sounded choked 
and hoarse " There is room for us both m the sea I cannot help 
thee, child " — ^he spoke the last words dreamily, almost pitifully^ 
“ but we musthoth go down together — ^both at once — ^and now* " 
he shouted, and snatched her in his arms But at the same moment 
he drew back his nght hand, the blood gushed out, she had bitten 
him fiercely 

" Ha * can I be made to do your bidding^ " she cned, and thrust 
him from her, with one sudden movement, " am I here in your 
power ^ " and she leaped into the sea, and sank 
She rose agam directly, her scanty skirts clung close, her long 
hair, loosened by the waves, hung heavy about her neck She 
struck out valiantly, and, without uttering a sound, she began to 
swim steadily from the boat toward the shore 
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With senses benumbed by sudden terror, he stood, with out- 
stretched neck, looking after her, his eyes fixed as though they had 
just been witness to a miracle Then, giving himself a shake, he 
seized his oars, and began rowing after her with all the strength 
he had, while al} the time the bottom of the boat was reddening 
feist with the blood that kept streaming from his hand 
Rapidly as she swam, he was at her side m a moment For the 
love of our most Holy Virgin," he cned, " get into the boat^ I 
have been a madman* God alone can tell what so suddenly 
darkened my brain It came upon me like a flash of lightning, and 
set me all on fire I knew not what I did or said* I do not even 
ask you to forgive me, Laurella, only to come into the boat again, 
and not to nsk your life! " 

She swam on as though she had not heard him 
" You can never swim to land, I tell you, it is two miles off 
Think of your mother* If you should come to gnef, I should die 
of horror " 

She measured the distance with her eye, and then, without 
answering him one word, she swam up to the boat, and laid her 
hands upon the edge, he rose to help her in As the boat tilted 
over to one side with the girl's weight, his jacket that was lying on 
the bench slipped mto the water Agile as she was, she swung her- 
sdf on board without assistance, and gained her former seat As 
soon as he saw that she was safe, he took to his oars again, while 
she began quietly wringing out her dripping clothes, and shaking 
the water from her hair As her eyes fell upon the bottom of the 
boat, and saw the blood, she gave a quick look at the hand which 
held the oar as if it had been unhurt 
" Take this," she said, and held out her handkerchief He shook 
his head, and went on rowing After a time she rose, and, stepping 
up to him, bound the handkerchief firmly round the wound, which 
was very deep Then, heedless of his endeavours to prevent her, 
took an oar, and, seatmg herself opposite him, began to row 
with steady strokes, keepmg her eyes from looking toward him 
— fixed upon the oar that was scarlet with his blood Both were 
pale and silent As they drew near land, such fishermen as they 
met began shouting after Antonio and gibing at Laurella, but 
neither of them moved an eyelid, or spoke one word 
The sun stood yet high over Procida when they landed at the 
marma Laurella shook out her petticoat, now nearly dry, and 
jumped on shore The old spummg woman, who m the mornmg 
had seen them start, was still upon her terrace She called down. 
What IS that upon your hand, Tomno^ My God* the boat is 
full of blood* " 

" It is nothing, comare," the young fellow replied " I tore my 
hand against a nail that was shckmg out too far, it wiH be well 
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to-morrow. It is only this confounded ready blood of mine that 
always makes a thing look worse than it is 

** Let me come and bind it up, compareUo Stop one moment, 
I will go and fetch the herbs, and come to you directly 

" Never trouble yourself, comare It has been dressed already, 
to-morrow mormng it will be all over and forgotten I have a 
healthy skin that heals directly " 

“ Addio * said Laurella, turning to the path that goes winding 
up the cliffs Good-night J " he answered, without looking at 
her, and then taking his oars and baskets from the boat, and climb- 
ing up the small stone stairs, he went into his own hut 

He was alone in his two little rooms, and began to pace them up 
and down Cooler than upon the dead calm sea, the breeze blew 
fresh through the small unglazed wmdows, which could only be 
closed with wooden shutters Hie solitude was soothing to him 
He stooped before the little image of the Virgin, devoutiy gazing 
upon the glory round the head (made of stars cut out m silver 
paper) But he did not want to pray What reason had he to 
pray, now that he had lost all he had ever hoped for? 

And this day appeared to last for ever He did so long for night ^ 
for he was weary, and more exhausted by the loss of blood than he 
would have car^ to own His hand was very sore Seating him- 
self upon a little stool, he untied the handkerchief that bound it, 
the blood, so long repressed, gushed out again, all round the wound 
the hand was swollen high 

He washed it carefully, cooling it in the water, then he clearly 
saw the marks of Laurella’s teeth 

She was nght,'' he said, I was a brute, and deserved no 
better I wiU send her back the handkerchief by Giuseppe to-mor- 
row Never shall she set eyes on me agam And he washed the 
handkerchief with the greatest care, and spread it out in the sun 
to dry 

And havmg bound up his hand again, as well as he could manage 
with his teeth and his left hand, he threw himself upon his bed and 
closed his eyes 

He was soon waked up from a sort of slumber by the rays of the 
bnght moonlight, and also by the pain of his hand, he had just 
nsen for more cold water to soothe its throbbmgs when he heard the 
sound of some one at the door Laurella stood before him 

She came in without a question, took off the handkerchief she 
had tied over her head, and placed her little basket upon the table, 
then she drew a deep breath 

You are come to fetch your handkerchief,'' he said You 
need not have taken that trouble In the mormng I would have 
asked Giuseppe to take it to you 

2 ^ 3 * 
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“ It IS not the handkerchief," she said qmckly " I have bem 
up among the hills to gather herbs to stop the blood, see here ” 
And she hfted the hd of her httle basket 

" Too much trouble," he said, not m bitterness — " fer too much 
trouble I am better, much better, but if I were worse, it would 
be no more than I deserve Why did you come at such a time’ 
If any one should see you’ You know how they talk, even when 
they don't know what they are sa3ung " 

“ I care for no one’s talk," she said passionately “ I came to 
see your hand, and put the herbs upon it, you cannot do it with 
your left " 

" It IS not worth while, I tell you ” 

" Let me see it then, if I am to beheve you " 

She took his hand, that was not able to prevent her, and unbound 
the hnen When she saw the swelhng, she shuddered, and gave 
a cry " Jesus Mana> ” 

" It IS a htde swollen," he said, " it will be over m four-and- 
twenty hours ” 

She shook her head “ It will certainly be a week before you 
can go to sea ” 

" More likely a day or two, and, if not, what matters’ ” 

She had fetched a basm, and began carefully washing out the 
wound, which he suffered passively, hke a child- She then laid 
on the healing leaves, which at once reheved the buimng pam, 
and finally bound it up with the hnen she had brought with her 
When It was done " I thank you,” he said " And now, if 
you would do me one more kmdness, forgive the madness that ramp 
over me, forget all I said and did I cannot tell how it came to 
pass, certainly it was not your fault— -not yours And never shall 
yon hear from me agam one word to vex you " 

She mterrupted him “ It is I who have to beg your pardon I 
should have spoken differently I imght have explamed it better, 

and not enraged you with my sullen ways And now that bite ’ ' 

" It was in self-defence, it was high time to bnng me to my 
senses As I said before, it is nothing at all to signify Do not talk 
of bemg forgiven, you only did me good, and I thank you for it 
And now, here is your handkerchief, take it with you ” 

He held it to her, but yet she fingered, hesitated, and appeanwj 
to have some mward struggle At length she said. " You have 
lost your jacket, and by my fault, and I know that all the money 
fiar the oranges was in it I did not thmk of this tOl afterward, I 

cannot replace it now, we have not so much at home or, if we had 

it would be mother's But this I have— dus silver oross That 
painter left it on the fable the day he came for the last tmffi I 
have never looked at it aff this while, and do not care to keen it 
in my box, if you were to sell it’ If must be worth a few piaste 
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mother says It might make up the money you have lost, and if 
not quite, I could earn the rest by spinmng at night when mother 
IS asleep " 

'' Nothing Will make me take it,'' he said shortly, pushing away 
the bright new cross, which she had taken from her pocket 

You must," she said, how can you tell how long your hand 
may keep you from your work^ There it lies, and nothing can 
make me so much as look at it again " 

'' Drop it m the sea, then " 

" It is no present I want to make you, it is no more than is your 
due, it IS only fair " 

" Nothing from you can be due to me, and hereafter vAen we 
chance to meet, if you would do me a kindness, I beg you not to 
look my way It would make me feel you were thinking of what I 
have done* And now good-night, and let this be the last word 
said " 

She laid the handkerchief in the basket, and also the cross, and 
closed the lid But when he looked mto her face, he started Great 
heavy drops were rolling down her cheeks, she let them flow 
unheeded 

" Mana Santissima’ " he cned " Are you lU^ You are 
trembling from head to foot^ " 

" It is nothing," she said, I must go home ", and with un- 
steady steps she was moving to the door, when suddenly she leaned 
her brow against the wall, and gave way to a fit of bitter sobbing 
Before he could go to hei she turned upon him suddenly, and fell 
upon his neck 

" I cannot bear it* " she cned, clinging to him as a dying thing 
to life — " I cannot bear it* I cannot let you speak so kindly, and 
bid me go, with all this on my conscience Beat me * trample on 
me * curse me * Or if it can be that you love me still, after aU I 
have done to you, take me and keep me, and do with me as you 
please, only do not send me away so* " She could say no more 
for sobbing 

Speechless, he held her a while m his arms " If I can love you 
still* " he cned at last " Holy Mother of God* Do you think 
that all my best heart's blood has gone from me through that htfle 
wound ^ Don't you hear it hammenng now, as though it would 
buist my breast and go to you? But if you say this to try me, or 
because you pity me, I can forget it You are not to thinV you 
owe me this, because you know what I have suffered for you " 

No* " she said very resolutely, looking up from his shoulder 
mto his face, with her tearful eyes, it is because I love you, and 
let me tell you, it was because I always feared to love you that I 
was so cross I will be so different now I never could bear again 
to pass you in the street without one look* And lest you should 
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ever feel a doubt, I will kiss you, that you may say, ' She kissed 
me and Laurella kisses no man but her husband " 

She kissed him thnce, and, escaping from his arms, ** And now 
good-mght, amor imo, cara vita mia^ " she said Lie down to 
sleep, and let your hand get well Do not come with me, I am 
afraid of no man, save of you alone 

And so she slipped out, and soon disappeared m the shadow of 
the wail 

He remained standing by the window, gazing far out over the 
calm sea, while all the stars in heaven appeared to flit before his 
eyes 

The next time the little curato sat m his confessional, he sat 
smiling to himself Laurella had just nsen from her knees after a 
very long confession 

“ Who would have thought it^ " he said musingly — that the 
Lord would so soon have taken pity upon that wa5rward little hearts 
And I had been reproaching myself for not having adjured more 
sternly that ill demon of perversity Our eyes are but short-sighted 
to see the ways of Heaven i Well, may God bless her, I say, and 
let me live to go to sea with Laurella's eldest bom, lowmg me m 
his father's place > Ah^ well, indeed* V Arrabiata* '' 
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THE HUNGARIAN COUNTESS 

In the first quarter of the last century a countess, who through her 
great beauty and cleverness was famed far beyond the frontiers of 
her country, and whose tragic end was talked of for many years, 
lived in a fine castle on the western border of Hungary 

Countess Helene S was a member of an old Austrian noble 

family, and although she could have chosen a husband from 
amongst a host of young and bnlhant anstocrats, she accepted the 
oldest and least attractive of her many admirers, the fifty-year-old 

Count N jt and followed him far from her home to his Hun- 

ganan estates Her husband, who had left the army on account 
of a serious fall from his horse, seemed the most unlikely man to 
attract this beautiful girl, nor could his fortune, which hardly 
equalled her own, explain her strange choice Only her immediate 
relatives, who knew her senousness and depth of character, realised 
that for years she had wished to enter a convent, and that she had 
now chosen the still heavier burden of actmg as companion and 
attendant to an ageing husband Her mother warned her in vain 
Even when a cluld she would accept nobody's counsel, and only 
followed the dictates of her heart, keeping them secret from every 
one Nobody knew then if in the five years of her marriage she 
had found cause to regret her choice At her husband's death she 
wore no excessive mourning, people would have thought it hypo- 
cntical if she had, though the dead man had been held m high 
esteem Yet when the young widow of twenty-three, even after 
the year of mourning, still persisted m her lonely life at the castle, 
and only visited her parents for a few weeks at rare intervals, people 
concluded that her sorrow was deeper than they had expected her 
to feel 

The boy, who had been bom to her a year before her husband's 
death, was a very delicate child, and had been spared to her only 
through the unselfish mothenng she lavished on him When he 
reached the years of childhood in which the mental faculties begin 
to develop, it was found that his brain remained unreqionsive, and 
it was only with the greatest difficulty and the most unhnng patience 
that the unfortunate boy could be taught a few simple words 
Otherwise he developed into a fine good-looking youtii, and his 
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misfortune was not at all stamped on his face, on the contiary, he 
possessed the beauty of his mother, and only his eyes looked dreamy 
and somewhat sad, hke those of an over-indulged child that needed 
waking up There were times when the boy was afflicted with fits 
of melancholy, and then his condition was apparent to any one, 
then only his mother could rouse him to a faint smile, in which, 
however, all the sweetness and nobility of his dormant mind seemed 
to peep out like the petals from a bursting bud The people in the 
castle, the villagers, and particularly the domesbc servants, were 
devoted to the boy 

The Countess had consulted every doctor and man of science 
about him None had been able to do anything for him except to 
hghten the affliction by careful physical treatment, and as he reached 
his teens it was apparent that he would never be able to go through 
Me unaided. His mother had been the last to give up all hope, but 
she finally reconciled herself to this great misfortune, and having 
so far borne it outwardly at least m all fortitude, she now seemed 
to have composed herself also inwardly and to have accepted the 
inevitable She began to visit and to invite to her castle the neigh- 
bours of the surrounding estates, and when her friends pitied her 
she used to insist that she was far happier with her boy than many 
a mother with a son who in full possession of his mental as well as 
his physical powers seems to delight m employing them only to 
mdulge m excesses and to bring dishonour upon himself and his 
family 

When, on her return from one of these visits, and they were 
never long, she heard from afat the viohn-playing of her son, who 
had come out to meet her m the company of his old servant, when 
she saw his fine head against the instrument, his long fair curls 
reaching to his shoulders, his eyes lighting up with joy as he looked 
at her, she did not in the least feel an unhappy mother, and one 
could understand the reply she gave to the friends who pitied her 

Music was the only language the young Count ever mastered Un- 
fortunately Countess Helene had never taken any interest m music 
herself, and therefore could not help her son, and as his instructor, 
the old village schoolmaster, had been transferred to a new post 
and his successor was unmusical, she had advertised for a music- 
teacher Of the great number of replies received only one seemed 
promising The letter came from a small town in Silesia, it was 
saimply and well wntten in a style which made an immediate appeal 
|0 ihe Countess, and though no testimomals were enclosed, she 
wrote engaging the applicant, whose name was Georg Lindner, 
sending him a substantial sum for his travelling expenses, and bid- 
ding Mm start immediately if he felt mchned to accept die offer 
after he had read the exact descnption she gave him of her son's 
state 
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A couple of weeks passed without bringing the new music-master 
The Countess had given him up, when one evemng there arrived a 
dust-covered weary wanderer He was a pale, slender young man, 
who, m spite of his dilapidated appearance and melancholy aspect, 
bore himself well and seemed to flash intellect from his piercmg 
dark eyes He told her in simple language that he had left the 
money she had sent him with Ins mother, and had done most of 
the journey on foot, carrying everything for his immediate needs 
in his knapsack, and that his box would follow 

The Countess had him shown to his room, which lay next the 
apartments of tiie young Count She felt somewhat disappomted, 
yet could not say why The young man was what she had expected 
from his letter He had not demed his poverty, and had borne 
himself confidently Yet she had expected that she herself, whose 
beauty and rank had flustered many a high-bom nobleman, would 
make a great impression on this ummportant youth Not once had 
he cast down his gaze, and only one quick flash, as he first entered 
her presence and had looked on the proud stately mistress of the 
castle had told her that the blood of manhood coursed through his 
veins 

She was astonished once more, when, on entenng the dimng- 
room a few hours later, she saw him with his arm round the 
shoulders of her son, as if he meant to show her what good use he 
had made of his time, and what a suitable compamon he would be 
for her son in spite of his poor attire The young Count appeared 
to be in high spirits, and dunng the meal stroked his neighbour's 
arm now and again, always a sign of his attachment 

After dinner the Candidate — as the young man was called m the 
castle — opened the piano, and by his masterly accompaniment of 
his pupil soon roused the Countess out of her mood, and pr^ently 
his wonderful playing attracted to the corridor outside almost every 
servant in the castle, who came up to hear the German ** play 
The Countess had never anywhere heard such playing, and the 
young Count had long since put aside his viohn and sat enthralled, 
listening to some quaint Hunganan folk-songs which were now 
the theme of the Candidate's extemporising '' Happy ^ Happy* " 
was all he could whisper to his mother 

The two young fellows became mseparable compamons When 
Georg worked or composed Count Stephan would he on his divan 
watchmg his fnend, and jump up immediately he had fimshed, 
asking his tutor in dumsiiy-uttered disjointed words, more hke a 
servant than a master, what they should do next Every one soon 
remarked how much better the Count looked, how his ey^ had 
brightened, his speech improved, and how much happier he seemed 
to be-all brought about by tiie original scheme for the boy's 
treatment which the clever German earned out 
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Only when his pupil was confined to his room would Georg go 
out by himself, roammg about the forest and countryside for hours 
He was still dressed in his old suit, yet all the womenfolk about 
the castle and in the village spoke about him, said what a fine 
fellow he was, and wondered why he had no eye for their charms 
and would not respond to their encouraging glances They told 
each other that he must have left a sweetheart at home, that the 
Germans were more constant than the Hungarians, and yet that it 
was a pity, for he could have such a fine time if only he would use 
his eyes and look about him 

The Countess's maid, who was particularly enamoured of the 
young German, told her mistress of all the talk that went on about 
him, but the Countess seemed to interest herself m none of the 
Candidate's doings save those which immediately concerned her 
boy's welfare A few weeks after Georg's arrival she had thanked 
him for the good influence he exercised over her son, and inquired 
kmdly and m a motherly fashion about his people and his circum- 
stances, but Georg had received her expressions of solicitude rather 
passively, told her that his quietness and shyness were mbom m 
him, that his father, a minor official of good repute, had, m a fit 
of melancholy, drowned himself, and that he himself only found 
life bearable through his love of music 

After this, finding that she had no influence over him, she found 
it incompatible with her position to treat the Candidate otherwise 
than wiih an even pohteness Georg appeared m his old shabby 
suit even when company amved at the castle and he was bidden 
to play, on these occasions pohttcs were frequently discussed, and 
he expressed his opinions fearlessly and bore himself always with 
his old assurance, often rousing the temper of the Countess's fnends, 
but quickly appeasing them by his wonderful playing 

Thus montiis passed without the mutual relationship of the in- 
mates of the castle changing m the slightest Only Georg seemed 
different He had grown paler, quieter, and more restless, his play 
had become wilder and less joyous On some days he kept care- 
fully out of the Countess's way, excused himself from taking his 
meals with the family, and disappeared for hours in the country 
around the castle To Count Stephan he was always the kind, 
considerate, gmding fnend Bonska, the maid, again spoke to 
her mistress, but she told her that the spnng weather often affected 
melancholy-mclined persons, and that this phase would pass off 

As summer came and Georges condition, instead of improving 
fewame ever stranger, Countess Helene resolved, though she had 
tot forgotten the previous rebuff, to speak to the young man again, 
feought It her duty not only to him who had done so much for 
her son, but also to his mother who had allowed her son to come 
so fer away to Hungary 
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However, just then an incident occurred which drove the matter 
from her mind for some time 

At Christmas the owner of a neighbouring estate. Count Sandor, 
had returned from years of travel abroad, and already, at his first 
meeting with Countess Helene, who was now thirty-seven, and had 
amved at the zenith of her beauty, he had shown unmistakable 
signs of having fallen in love with her The Count had not taken 
the first friendly refusal that he received seriously, and continued to 
lay siege to the heart of this fine woman The soaal gaieties of 
the winter afforded him plenty of opportunity, and almost every 
morning he rode into thfe castle on Ins thoroughbred to spend the 
day m the company of the woman he loved She had told him 
of her firm resolve not to many again, that immediately after her 
husband's death she had made up her mind on this pomt and had 
determined to devote the rest of her hfe to her poor son Besides, 
any third party might after a time find the presence of this un- 
fortunate boy an encumbrance, and sooner or later torture her by 
treating him with indifference Don't let us talk any more about 
the impossible," she had concluded 

Count Alexander appeared to be satisfied with her offer of a 
smcere and honest friendship, but after a time, his forty summers 
sitting but hghtly upon him, his blood still rushing hotiy through 
his veins, there came a day when, on a cross-count^ nde, he took 
the bit between his teeth and made another impetuous and ardent 
proposal 

She allowed him to fimsh, stopped her horse, and then said, " I 
am so sorry. Count, that you have held my wishes so hghtly as 
your own promise In these circumstances I must discontinue a 
fnendship which has been very dear to me, but my mind xs made 
up, I shall never give you another answer Sans rancune, dear 
O^unt, if m a year or so's time a change of air has hdped you to 
forget, I shall be glad to see you agam " 

With a flick of her whip she started off at a gentle gallop, and 
commenced to talk of ordinary things in her quiet way 
The Count was deeply moved, he had great difficulty in retaining 
his composure, and when they returned to the castle he wished to 
take his leave immediately She, however, would not hear of it, 
and told him everythmg must remain that day as before, reluctantly 
he stayed, and a strangely silent dmner was followed by an equally 
uncomfortable hour in the music-room The Countess had greeted 
her son and his tutor more kindly than usual, she seemed happy 
that the air had cleared, that she would agam be left to herself with 
the other two 

Georg had never taken to the splendid Hunganan nobleman, and 
when he asked him to which piece he would treat them that even- 
ing, showing plainly that the answer he would receive was a matter 
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of perfect indifference to him, Georg, turning away, said, I shall 
not play to-night 

Aren't you well^ " the Count asked, " or is the audience too 
smalP " 

My reasons. Count, I may perhaps be permitted to keep to 
myself " 

Just as you hke, Herr Lmdner," qmetly replied the Count, and 
then added pomtedly, “ particularly as the tone of your speech 
leads one to suppose that you might also strike some discords m 
your playmg " 

The young man flashed a meaning look at the Count, and ex- 
claimed in a vibrating voice, “ I know what I owe the house m 
which I live, at any other place I should have a different reply for 
you. Count." Bowing shghtly he left the room 

** What have you been doing to my Musicus? " asked the Coun- 
tess, who just then entered " You must have hurt his feelings to 
judge by his expression I can read his face " 

" Really, Countess, it was qmte inadvertently that I offended 
him But this is one of my bad days, I have only to open my 
mouth seemingly to be rebuffed But I must protest to you. Coun- 
tess, against your partiahty. You have forbidden me your door 
as from to-morrow, while you allow a man who has burned his 
wmgs much more badly than I have to remain m your immediate 
a>mpany daily " 

She gazed at him bewildered 
" Indeed, I don't understand you. Count Sandor " 

" Extraordinary* And you asserted only a few moments ago 
that you could read this young German's face " 

" Your joke is in very bad taste. Count " 

" Bad tasted I don't know Yet don't take this matter too 
jocularly. I have only lost my heart here, but this young man 
looks as if he was about to lose his reason as well However, I 
have your forgiveness already, so I shall be glad to have your per- 
mission to leave now, it is getting late " 

He pressed her hand lightly to his lips. " Then au revotr, in a 
year's time, and a complete convalescence* " she told him, with an 
absent-minded expression on her fine features Her thoughts had 
settled on a graver issue than the departure of the Count 
She retired to her boudoir immediately her other guests had left 
Bonska had to open all the windows after she had lit the candle, 
her mistress felt hot and uneasy, and sat lost m thought At ten 
she rang for her maid and asked her to request Herr Lmdner 
ft) come to her, as she wished to speak to him Five mmutes later 
Im ta^jcked and entered 

Ymji wished to see me, Countess," he said quiefly. 

She did not answer at once and looked at him partiy astonished. 
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partly perplexed, as if she had only just discovered some new trait 
in his character He held her gaze unflinchingly 

I asked you here, dear Georg, she said slowly, without asking 
him to be seated, “ because I have something of importance to say 
to you, and this is better said before going to bed You know I 
esteem you greatly, and am thankful for aU you have done for my 
son I hoped you, too, were happy in my house, and satisfied and 
pleased with your position, I am gneved to think I have been 
mistaken She stopped here for a moment He had turned his 
face away and was looking on the floor “ What makes you think 
that. Countess^ he asked, in a voice m which only her watchful 
ear could have discerned his agitation. 

“ You are becoming more taciturn, more misanthropic, you are 
getting paler and thinner, and your eyes are dull, in short, you 
must be suffenng from some secret itoess or from some great sorrow 
I know your goodness of heart, your devotion to my son, perhaps 
you think you ought to subordinate your personal desires, your 
dearest wishes to his welfare, I cannot accept such a sacnfice, 
neither my religion nor my regard for you would allow me to take, 
much less to ask it, from you Again she was silent, to give him 
time to think over her words, and paced to and fro over the heavy 
carpets His eyes followed her, the fine womanly figure seemed to 
have cast a spell over him. 

And yourself, Countess^ he said at last “ Aren't you sacn- 
ficmg yourself^ Haven't you given up more than I can ever 
sacnfice to my duty^ " 

She stopped before him '' How can you draw compansons^ I 
am his mother Besides — I have no future to think of Let us be 
sensible, Georg, you are not m your nght place, you are secreliy 

straining to get away. I will wnte to my cousin, tiie Duchess D 

(you remember the lady who was here last autumn, and who wanted 
so much to take you away to teach her children at Vienna), and 
I will ask her to let you lead her house orchestra. You voll be 
received there with open arms. I'll wnte to-mght " 

His gaze again rested on the carpet, his pale features worked m 
great agitation, with difficulty he composed himself as he strode to 
the open window At last his answer fell tonelessly from has hps 
Don't wnte that letter, Countess Leave me to my fete, which 
brought me under your roof because it wished me well If, through 
my unfortunate disposition, I should destroy my happiness here, 
you, at any rate, will be blameless to you I am mdebted to all 
eternity " 

She looked at him sorrowfully, pitjnngly '' I knew it," she 
said “ I am not surprised, yet I wonder that I did not see it 
coming on long ago Georg, you want to put me off, to keep me 
m the dark You don't wish to ^>eak of it, yet flhis thing 
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be cleared up between us, much as I dread to speak of it You 
love me, Georg ^ And you see yourself how mad, how hopeless 
it IS, and that makes it impossible foi you to stay on here But 
you'd rather rum yourself than fight against this passion Isn't it 

SO*' 

He looked into her eyes, and as if it were some inconvertible law 
of nature affiimed, " It is so* " 

She gazed on him in wonder Never had any man — and many 
had sworn they loved her — ^told her the secret of his heart in this 
manner 

And as it is so, what — are you hoping — or expecting^ " 
Nothing What could I hope^ I know it^I knew it from 
the first day I came, it was my fate " 

" Fate* Don't use the word m tins fnvolous way. Don't be a 
coward, face the facts, I might almost be your mother I certainly 
thought you more level-headed, braver, Georg " 

** Unfortunately, I am neither the one nor the other, though I 
have vainly tried to be both I have fought against this for months 
At last I had to acknowledge defeat, I had to surrender But why 
talk of it any longer, it cannot interest you, and it is over " 

** You are now twenty-three, you say you have never loved 
before, not since your childhood, yet you don't seem to have over- 
come your inchnaton to childish jealousy Your behaviour this 

evening towards Count Alexander " 

I beg your forgiveness," he interrupted " I forgot myself for 
a moment, it shall never happen again " He had flushed scarlet 
I shall keep out of his way/' 

" You won't have to do &at, for he is not coming here again, 
he has proposed to me several times, and I have refused him 
You see I'm qmte senous when I tell you tliat in the interests of 
my boy I want to have everythmg going on here smoothly as 
usual But you'll have to be sensible, Georg, or it will be neces- 
sary for us to part Tlnnk over what I have said and let me have 
your answer in a week, when I hope you will come to me and tell 
me with a smile that you have completely got over your infatua- 
tion And now— good-mght and happy thoughts* " 

He made as if to say something, his head had dropped again, and 
without seeing her outstretched hand he left the room with falienng 
steps 

" I shall lose him, I see it^coming," she told herself Then she 
quickly undressed and w^ent to bed For hours she lay sleepless, 
but it was not flattered vamty, womanly weakness, or excitement 
that kept her awake, although the figure of the strange young man 
who had confessed openly the innermost thoughts of lus soul stood 
continuously before her She harboured no glowing sparks of 
passion that the breath of a stammering and infatuated lover might 
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have fanned into flame She could read Georg's face, as she had 
told Count Alexander, and realised that their talk had been fruitless 

The sun shone into her bedroom as the sudden entrance of her 
maid unbidden frightened her out of her short sleep What has 
happened^ " she exclaimed in apprehension 

The Candidate had suddenly been taken ill, and the groom was 
already on his way to fetch the doctor, but the fevei had increased 
so alarmingly that they weie hardly able to hold the young man 
to his bed Quickly Countess Helene dressed and burned to Georg's 
room, where she found her son m tears and in a pitiable condition 
by the bedside of his fnend Georg was unconscious, but as she 
called him by name a happy smile seemed to illuminate his features 
The doctor came and looked very senous, but pronounced the case 
not hopeless The illness was a long and anxious one, and the 
Countess ceased her personal mimstrations only after the patient 
became conscious, thinkmg it better that he should not see her, and 
that he should be left in the hands of the nurse He never asked 
for the Countess, who received daily reports of his condition from 
the doctor as well as from Boriska, the latter told her that the 
Candidate seemed quite changed, whistled all sorts of tunes, and 
was bright and happy 

As he went out for his first drive, the Countess stood by the open 
window and called down to him faendly words of congratulation, 
which he acknowledged, colouring shghfly He seemed taller and 
looser, his long hair and beard gave his features a new soft e\- 
piession which was pleasing, and when he returned after an hour, 
a healthy red in his cheeks, greetmg her gaily and thanking her 
for the flowers she had sent to his room, they found no difficulty 
m entering again upon the friendly relationship that had previously 
existed* 

He had evidently resolved to fight down his passion, and what 
the Countess thought of it all it was impossible to say 

In this way the time went by and the summer was drawing to 
a close On a fine imld afternoon the Countess with her son 
and his tutor had driven to a neighbouring village to attend the 
wedding of a young peasant girl who had been in service at the 
castle After the ceremony, when everybody had left the church, 
and the strains of the village band had died down in the distance, 
Georg had expressed a wish to play on the organ, which seemed 
a particularly fine instrument, and the young Count had scrambled 
up beside him on the seat Under the masterly touch of the Ger- 
man a Praeludium by Bach filled the old church with wonderful 
chords, and its walls seemed to tremble to the glorious music. 
The Countess sat alone m the castle pew, her large veil drawn 
closely around her Twilight fell as Georg finished his inspirmg 
playing with a grand finale, and they made their way carefully 
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down from the organ-loft into the nave now almost lost in dark- 
ness There the Countess met them, she did not say a word, but 
softly pressed the player's hand As he assisted her into the car- 
nage he saw that her eyes were wet He had never seen her cry. 
Why these tears should make him happy he could not say On 
the way home he sat opposite her lost in happy wonderment No- 
body spoke He could not see her face, over which her veil was 
closely drawn 

She was very qmet dunng the evening meal, and retinng early to 
her rooms left the two fnends together Ringing for her maid she 
had several trunks quickly packed, wrote several letters, gave the 
girl various orders, and at ten o'dock disimssed her, saying, I 
shall now just go and look at my son before I retire, I expect he 
will have a bad night after this exciting day and the close mght 
You go to bed, Bonska, for you will have to be up early in the 
mormng " The maid kissed her hand and went upstairs to her 
room The Countess sat for a while in her dressing-gown, then got 
up and paced the room restlessly, How my face bums^ " she 

said Is it with the wind or " 

Excitedly she brushed her hair back over her shoulders and ex- 
tinguished all the candles except one, this she took up, and went 
£dong the dark comdor that led to her son's rooms A luxunous 
sitting-room separated the two bedrooms She crossed the empty 
^don and softly entered her son's bedroom, sitting down beside him, 
and placing her hand on his forehead as she had so often done be- 
fore He slept soundly As she left she heard a noise in the other 
bedroom Georg was pacing restlessly up and down, sleepless as 
usual She thought perhaps he was composing 
Suddenly be heard a soft knocking 
** Come in* " he called out m astonishment 
The door opened noiselessly, m the red half-hght of his lamp he 
saw the woman he adored on the threshold of his room 

^'Helene! " he exclaimed "^You* What has happened^ 
Is Stephan iU> " 

**Shl " she whispered, a mystenous wonderful smile over- 
spreadmg her features but vamshing qmckly, '' he is asleep Don't 
ik. us waken him* Georg, I have come to you — I couldn't sleep 
to-mght until I had seen you once more — God be merciful*^ I 
surrender--^ — * " 


Late next morning, late as usual, for he lay awake half the m*ght, 
Georg awoke from his dreams He lay still now for another hour 
mtfe dosed, thinking over the wonders of the past night, look- 
ing about him m the room where every article, every picture on 
file msSJk, the carpet that had borne her feet, the gl^ that had 
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moistened her fevered lips testified to the unexpected, the heavenly 
happiness that had dawned for him As he lay there the unusu^ 
silence that prevailed m the castle struck him, Stephan usually 
came to him at this time, perhaps he had found him asleep and 
gone out, he missed Bonska's tuneful voice singing her folk-songs 
as she went about her work, and presently he rang for the servant 

On his breakfast tray was a letter From the Countess,'' the 
old man said in a queer voice They left early this mormng, and 
Count Stephan, who did not know as he entered the carnage that 
they were going to Vienna, will be very much cut up and miss 
you, sir They have gone to visit Countess Szilagp, and I hope 
they will soon return " 

Georg could not utter a word As the old man left the room 
he gazed at the letter as if he knew every word it contained, then 
opened it slowly and read the few lines 

I have gone with my son for a few weeks or months to my 
parents, to lighten for him that blow of partmg from you which is 
now inevitable We shall not return until I know that you have 
left the castle Don't try to cross me m this, my absolute deter- 
mination, but stay on until you have qmte recovered or found 
another home Beheve me, this parting cannot be more painful 
to you than it is to me, I shall never forget what you have been 
to and done for my son Fate is more powerful than our desires 
FarewelD Helene " 

He sat down at once and wrote a long letter to Vienna, and 
waited, at first happily, and then restilessly, feverishly, and 
gloomily for a reply that never came Suddenly he left without a 
word to anybody 

Summer and autumn had gone by and a severe winter had 
covered the vast Hunganan plain with snow when orders came 
from the Countess, who had been informed of the Candidate's de- 
parture long since, that two sleighs were to meet them at the 
nearest station 

They arnved that afternoon, and the Countess had seen her son, 
who had a slight cold, to his room and his bed, and was bu^ 
unpacking her personal belongm^, when there came a knock at 
her door She unlocked it, ttunkmg her maid wished to speak to 
her, when a figure closely muJBaed and covered with snow burst m 
upon her 

'' Good gracious* " she called out, Georg* What does this 
mean^ " 

“ Yes, it IS I," he said Perhaps I have come at an awkward 
moment, but when one has waited months it's at last impossible to 
wait minutes " 
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She remained speechless With one look she saw the state of 
his mind and hei own awful position Georg ^ " she cried im- 
penously, " how dared you come to this house again — ^have you 
forgotten what you owe me, or rather — ^what you should owe 
your honour and the honour of a woman ^ 

Honour^ he mumbled after her Excuse me if I can't 
see what you mean I must sit down after three hours’ tramp 
through the snow. Wonderful how beautiful you have grown, more 
beautiful than I remembered ” He rambled on, sometimes address- 
ing her and gazing at her, but mostly talking to himself 

** What do you want here? " she managed to say at last Her 
voice trembled, and her large blue eyes were fixed intently on 
the man 

What do I want here^ " he answered in a far-off voice " I 
am just here as you see If you knew what I have suffered, what 
I am suffering now, no sleep, no work, only one longing, one 
single wish like that of a thirsty man in the desert You must 
let me remain heie, otherwise you are heartless, a monster And 
I know you have a heart — ^and what a hearth " 

** Must And as what must I let you remain here^ And how 
long^ Come, Georg, collect yourself, you are ill, tired, worn out, 
let me speak to you quietly, let me try to cure you I have tned 
once already~yes — and failed miserably — and I call our good God 
to witness my deep humiliation and temble suffering This tune 
I must be strong You can’t hve here with me as my lover and 
as tutor to my boy, and to make you my husband is impossible 
Think of it! I who have refused the highest in the land to give 
my hand to one Georg Lindner, a man of no position, of no name 
to be the master of this housed It is unthinkable, and would mean 
endless misery, endless shame Dear friend," she continued hesi- 
tatingly, " in this hour I must be honest with you — I don’t love 
you — I — ^have never loved you — ^it would go against my heart — 
against my nature to make the slightest response to your passion ’’ 
" Even if you want to be honest with me/* he spoke softly now, 
" you are now dishonest with yourself Think — I am neither beau- 
tiful nor noble, not even agreeable What else can it be then, 
than that mystenous power— love — ^that has brought us together — 
a power that it would be foohsh to resist That night when you 
came to me you spoke differently— you spoke the truth then^ 
Shall I repeat your words to you, not one of which I have foi- 
gotten^ ” 

While he spoke she fought a violent battle, the struggle was 
visible in her face, intolerable pain convulsed her features, then 
th^ became sbll and hard 

" I deceived you,’’ she said " I have never loved you, and," 
hedtatmgly and faltenngly she added, " I know now that I could 
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not live with you Compose yourself, Georg, think of me what you 
will, but tear your love for me from your heart, for it is not re- 
turned And now go, and know that you have yourself to blame 
that we must part m this way* Her voice failed her, and she 
had to turn from him to hide the tears that had welled up into 
her eyes 

As she turned again and looked at him, a terrible change bad 
come over him He had got up from the couch and stood by the 
table opposite her, his left hand clutching his throat, his right 
fingenng the revolver that her aunt had pressed upon her before 
she started on her journey as a weapon against possible prowling 
wolves that penetrate deeply mto the plains of Hungary in winter 
'"What IS it^ she cried ‘'Calm yourself — ^wait — I will nng 
for some wine — ^you are worn out — ^your nerves ** 

Quickly he interposed between her and the bell-rope Stop* 
he cried, " I want nothing but the truth — ^nothing There is only 
one truth — either you hed to me then or now* You have robbed 
me of my trust in you, I have lost my self-respect, I am done for 
— have lost everjrthing that makes hfe worth living, and I had 
better use this toy to put an end to all my suffenngs before the 
httle brain that is left to me deserts me " 

" You are raving* ” she cned, freeing her arm from his grasp 
with a violent wrench You forfeit the last shred of pity that I 
feel for you by making this scene, you must leave this house at 
once Besides, I have consented to marry Count Alexander, and 
m three weeks^ time the wedding will take place I have found 
that a lonely woman must have some protector, and this behaviour 
of yours has confirmed me in my decision Georg . I Dear 
God — ^Georg * 

Bonska tore open the door just as two shots rang out She 
saw the Countess sink to the floor and the Candidate stand stanng 
down on her, blood streaming from his forehead With a cry she 
rushed to her mistress and raised her up in her arms, the Countess 
opened her eyes, and, gazing at the unhappy man opposite to 
her, managed to utter a few disjointed words 

" You are — a fool * What have you — done now^ About Count 
Alexander — did you think it was true^ It's all right, Bonska — 
look how Herr Georg bleeds — was playing with the revolver— 
the silly thing— but go, Georg, get yourself bound up Forget what 
I said— they were white lies — ^nothing was true — ^forgive me — a 
thousand times — I loved you only too well— Bonska — a glass of 
water— my son * " 

She then closed her eyes and expired The girl's cnes for help 
were soon answered, and presently everybody m the castle was 
assembled The young Count tottered mto the room in his mght- 
dress, but as he saw Georg, who still stood there as m a trance. 
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he rushed to him and threw himself on his neck Only then Georg 
seemed to come to his senses, and, supporfang his pupil, went with 
him to his rooms, where by the hght of the lamp they spent the 
night 

Georg was taken to gaol next morning At his examination he 
never uttered a word, and on the sixth day he was found dead 
in his cell, having refused to touch any food ever since his arrest 

Count Stephan survived his mother and fnend for some years 
At first he inquired now and again after them, but gradually his 
reason seemed to go, and finally only his playing of the violin was 
heard m the deserted castle, sounding hke a death-dirge for lost 
life and lost love 
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THE HUNTSMAN 

On the western shore of the Komgssee, opposite to the steep wall of 
the Watzraann, which descends precipitously into the deep, a wild 
footpath leads straight through the wood The wood-cutters and 
hunters know it, the cow-girls chmb on to the Aim by it, the deer 
run across it Twice it passes through grassy wood-cleanngs where 
stand solitary Sennhutten, and blockhouses in which the wood- 
cutters spend the winter The nearer it approaches the edge of the 
mountain, the fewer are the stems, until at length the ndge rises 
bare from out the firs and larches, and looks down freely into the 
beautiful valleys round about Berchtesgaden, into the dark lake at 
its feet, and on to the gay huntmg-castie Bartholoma, encircled by 
lofty maples, which beckon to the wanderer from out this rocky 
wilderness 

In autumn, when it is the stages rutting-time, a youth, accom- 
pamed by a young huntsman, ascended the steep path, and often 
looked down adminngly into the deep He wore the customary 
hunter's dress, but it was evident the hand of a city tailor had tned 
his art on it The fine cloth jacket was bound with green velvet, 
he wore a green waistcoat of quilted silk, chamois-leather breeches 
to the naked knees, green stockings, whose strmgs were fastened 
by gold buttons, mountam shoes that, in spite of the heavy nails, 
were as bnght as possible, and were daintily fastened by yellow 
laces On the brand-new pointed huntmg-cap were a chamois beard 
and a blackcock feather, but these were fastened at the wrong place, 
which had long been troubling the boy of fifteen years, who bore 
beneath his coarse jacket the heart of an able and complete hunter, 
only he did not dare to teE the grand gentleman of it He earned 
the beautiful double-barrelled gun meditatively after the young 
baron, and noticed with satisfaction that the sharp edges of the 
stones which seemed sown around left many a mark on the ghmmg 
polish 

But we by no means wish to rouse any prejudice against the 
gentleman with fais fine shoes He was a tolerable hunter m the 
forests of his own estates, but unaccustomed to the mountam chase, 
and new to the customs of the country The higher he mounted 
the more cheerfully he looked about him The autumn air made 
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every sound from the lake distinctly audible he heard the oars- 
women, who were going to Bartholoma, singing far below, the 
pistol-shots fired off opposite to the echoing wall, and the rolling 
roar of the echo, and, when silence reigned once more, the song 
of the titmice in the wood, and the murmur of the little brooks He 
stood shll, raised his hat, and looked attentively into the woods 
around 

‘'It is beautiful here m your country, Phrygius,'' said he to 
the boy, who bore mto the romantic wood this classical name, 
bequeathed him by his ancestors, a long hne of worthy school- 
masters 

“ I should think so, sir,'' exclaimed the youth “ There are 
many chamois over there in Warteck, and higher up marmots, if 
your honour would hke to shoot one once 

Here the conversation stopped, for Phiygius spoke the purest 
mountain dialect, and the baron, a Franconian, scarcely under- 
stood a word of it, and feared to forfeit respect by questions His 
desire was for a mighty stag, that was to be found up on the 
Regenalm, and of which he had heard from the ranger Phrygius 
knew its beat, and after spending the night in the Sennhutte, ftey 
meant to go out next day to stalk it So he contmued his way m 
silence 

They had been seveial hours on the road, when a strong daring- 
looking fellow came towards them from above, stood still suddenly, 
and examined them with an angry gaze He could scarcely have 
been twenty-four years of age, wore a very faded old jacket, a 
weather-beaten little hat with a long cock's-feather, the strong bare 
knees showed then brownness as they looked out from the leather 
breeches and woollen socks, and his coarse shirt left neck and chest 
uncovered He stood now leaning on his tall mountain stick in the 
middle of the way with almost sarcastic obstmacy, as though he 
were ruler here, and did not turn a step when the dandy stranger 
approached The bold fellow pleased him He looked confidingly 
at him, nodded, and said 

“ God greet you^ How far is it from here to the Regenalm^ ** 

The youth's sharp-cut mouth fell, he bit his lips together as 
though he preferred to swallow the answer 

“ To the Regenalm^ " he repeated at length, with a scornful 
glance at the stranger's costume “ Do you suppose it is carnival 
up there^ " 

He raised his stick, and struck it against a stone, as if to test the 
power of the sharp iron point 

Seppi," said the hunter-boy, “ stand aside at once, or I will 
tell the ranger you know what* " 

The other laughed 

" Talk vrfiat stuff you please/’ said he “ I fear no devil, least 
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of all such a creature as you, who carries the gun for such a 
monkey God be with you, Phrygius* 

And with another laugh he struck aside among the firs, and 
disappeared m a hollow The other two looked after him 
'' is that rude fellow? asked the baron 
'' Seppi from Thiereck, your honour/' answered the boy, staring 
down into the hollow, as if a wounded deer had escaped that way 
The ranger has bad his eye on him for some time, for he poaches 
about dangerously, just as he feels mclined Formerly, when his 
mother stiU lived, he kept quieter, now he carries on in broad day- 
light Resei on the Regenalm is his sweetheart That is why he 
pncked up his ears when your honour asked the way there And 
another thing that did not please him was that you wear the black- 
cock feather in front instead of behmd When any of the people 
wear it so, it means he wants to pick a quarrel, and every one is 
ready to fall upon him I will not answer for it that Seppi may not 
want to pick a quarrel with your honour, although he has gone out 
of your way now 

What can he do to me? " said the young man calmly '' He 
has not even a gun " 

Oh, yes, he has, sir, only you did not see it He has one to 
screw He carries the butt end in his pouch, and the barrel, which 
is quite short, in his jacket pocket When he wants to shoot, he 
can put it together m a second But if the gamekeeper gets hold 
of him he must give it up, and then he will be locked up for several 
weeks " 

And what did you threaten to tell the ranger about him, 
Phrygius? " 

I saw him last Saturday with a chamois in the Ofenthal, just 
by the place where the king shoots He was going down to the 
Hmtersee If his mother were not my godmother, I bdieve he 
would have shot me, he was so funous at my meeting him* I 
promised him to keep silence But he has no peace m his con- 
science " 

Is he poor, that he must go poaching? " 

He might live quite comfortably if he did not gamble and act 
the grand gentleman at every kerme^ and shooting-match But 
he thmks it must be so, and for that his box-making does not bnng 
him m enough* His mother, who kept things together a bit, is 
no longer there, he has sold his cows, is m debt for his house 
Where is he to get something from? Resei does not care about him 
any more either, I heard myself how she said to her friend that she 
would not take a good-for-nothmg and poacher That makes him 
twice as fierce and funous, and he would like to shoot down every 
one But your honour need not be afraid I wfil take care, with 
the gun behmd you In another hour we diall be at the huts " 
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After this conversation they were silent again, and the more per- 
sistently since the last steep bit of road required firm breath When 
they passed out of the shade of the wood, and now looked up at the 
free green slopes of the last height, the baron agam stood still, and 
fixed his eyes on a spot high up on the hill, where somethmg dark 
was movmg backwards and forwards before the clear sky The 
boy told him that it was a seesaw, on which the cow-girls sometimes 
amused themselves Continuing his way, he soon heard the shrill 
ciy with which the quick-sighted girls welcomed him from a dis- 
tance But when he reached the top, had climbed the highest ridge, 
and approached the seesaw, he felt a cold shudder at the sight of 
this dangerous game Hard by the steep precipice a stake of about 
a man's height had been dnven into the ground, and over it lay the 
long toard of the seesaw, and moved backwards and forwards At 
each end, holdmg on to a short peg, sat one of the Sennennnen 
astride, with her legs crossed Up and down they flew, while the 
ends of their black head-dresses fluttered, and the ground shook 
when they struck on it with all their weight, to fly up next moment 
high over the precipice, into which the least swerve of the pole must 
have thrown them As they hung in mid-air, noddmg and laughing 
welcome to the strange hunter, and waving their hands high m the 
air, while their white teeth shone, the spectator forgot all his fear, 
and enjoyed the sight of the fresh youth that smiled on him here in 
the wilderness, hke a bunch of Alpine roses on the steep rocky wall 
At last the two girls grew tired of their game, and stopped. In 
an mstant they were off the swing, for Phrygius helped them, and 
greeted the new amval kindly, who ask^ for their hospitahty 
Now for the first time, he was able to look around from the height 
on which he stood, and thought himself well repaid for his trouble- 
some ascent On the crest of the Watzmann fresh snow had fallen, 
the '' Stony Sea " shone softly m the evening red, and the ghttenng 
ice-mantle of the Aim sparkled m it hke a large diamond among the 
crown jewels of the vast Alpine domain The Ahn descended to the 
south m a gentle slope, here and there a large rocky fragment over- 
grown with Alpine roses looked out from the depth, or a thicket of 
dark-green dwarf-pmes, between which the cows were grazing 
Lower down towards the Regenalm firs and some larches reappeared 
The four wended their way m this direction, in such conversation 
as hunters, m coarse or fine shoes, generally carry on with Sen- 
nermnen The taller and handsomer of the girls was that Resei 
whcm Phrygius had mentioned m connection with the poacher 
Tte other, Genoveva, or Vefa, was mfenor to her compamon in 
beauty, but by no means m good humour They both wore dose- 
bodices, and over them tight brown woollen jackets tnmmed 
wife ml stripes and a number of coloured gla^ buttons They had 
wooHen socks from their ankle to the knee Resei was barefTOted, 
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and Vefa wore heavy wooden shoes Both inhabited a large Senn- 
hutte by the Regen, divided by a partition-wall into two equal 
parts, so that each of the girls had her own domain of dairy, cellar, 
hearth, and stable for the cattle There they had already spent 
several weeks, and the time was approaching when they were to 
dnve off with the well-fed herds back to the peasants who had 
entrusted them with their cattle 

All this they told the baron on the way from the seesaw to their 
hut Meantime the twilight was beginning to envelop them, and 
it was growing cold on this exposed height The Stony Sea 
shimmered grey, the snowy crest of the Watzmann stood out m 
spectral paleness in the colourless air, and beyond, from the 
mvisible basin of the Obersee, a white mist rose slowly Scarcely 
a quarter of an hour later, although movmg with apparent slow- 
ness, it had covered the whole honzon, and hung hke a tough 
spider's web even round the firs and dwarf-pmes on the Aim, so that 
the hunters and girls reached the hut only just in time 

Within they already found a fire on the ground opposite the door 
An old wood-cutter sat there cooking his evemng meal in Resei's 
frying-pan Two Sennerinnen and a cow-boy from the neighbounng 
Aim had also looked in to have an hour's chat 

There were rather close quarters round the blackened hearth, and 
the two little seats were not sufficient Phrygius crouched down 
next the cow-boy on the threshold of the dairy, the baron had a 
warm seat between Vefa and one of the strange girls, Resei was 
going backwards and forwards, preparing m haste a real mountain 
Schmarren for her guests But close quarters are no hindrance to 
cosiness Soon laughing and giggling began in the merry circle 
The tin spoons clattered, the baron did justice to a wooden bowl of 
sweet milk, into which Vefa threw large bits of bread Phiygius 
smoked a cigar that the baron had given him with all a novice's 
satisfaction The old wood-cutter, who at first had also been some- 
what mistrustful of the stranger, became so cheerful from the effects 
of the hunting-flask out of which he was allowed to dnnk, that he 
began to turn out his endless store of ancient songs, accompanied 
by the monotonous music of an old zither, while the cow-girls often 
joined m, laughing and joggmg each other's elbows 

The baron slung his gun across his shoulder, and stepped after 
Resei out into the morning mist She wanted to show hun his w^y 
as far as the beat which Phrygius had descnbed to her From the 
Regenalm a gentle beautifully-rounded slope descends between the 
mountain peaks to the west, until it sinks in steeper craggy cliffs 
into the l^e The ground is covered with soft grass, tolerably 
free from stones, a sparse copse of beautiful maples extends 
through the wh<fle length of the hdi<^^ which is called, after it, 
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the Maple Valley Here the stag dnven by Phrygius was to pass 
between the trees 

IJunter's luck to you* '' said the girl, as she stood still at the 
entrance to the Maple Valley 

He also stood still and looked back. There lay the huts peace- 
fully m the first light of the rising sun, while it was only just dawn 
in the hollow The cows had dispersed Vefa's form could be 
distinguished on a piece of rock, and she sent a strong pdel cry 
across to them 

That will not drive the game away," said Resei " They are 
accustomed to it Sometimes the stags come to us so trustfully 
that we could touch them But then there must be no hunter 
near, or they would soon scent him " 

She seemed to have something else on her mind, for she hesi- 
tated to go 

" Listen," said she at length " It may be that Seppi will try 
to play a tnck to spoil your hunt He will scarcely dare do more 
But if you meet him, do not speak an angry word to him, what- 
ever he may do, or he will do what he might repent And now, 
once more, hunter's luck to you * " 

She left him standing, and again returned to her hut, and he 
gazed after her strong and yet graceful form He did not fear 
Seppi, for he bore his protecting weapon, and knew himself to be 
quick and strong Besides, in this late season the maple wood 
was scarcely dense enough for an ambush, nor did he fear one much 
from this very straightforward fellow So he loaded his gun, and 
now began creeping cautiously among the stems to seek a con- 
vement station A young deer crossed his path, a few chamois 
hastened past in quick flight on the top of the ndge, and sent down 
stones into the valley This showed him that his Phrygius must be 
approaching But still the hero of the day — ^the stag— kept him 
waiting. The hunter could plainly distngmsh his track on the dry 
leaves, and as he came to an open space which it crossed, he took 
up his station between two litte fir trees, on whose roots lay a 
mossy stone There he crouched down behind the stems, between 
which he could see and aim very well All around him not a 
creature stirred, except the birds, who now and then buzzed out 
from the branches, and always made the watcher's heart beat faster, 
as though they proclaimed the approach of the expected stag 
Gradually, amid watching and hstenmg, he sank into a pleasant 
day-dream He planned out for himself how he would set to work 
this evemng to please Resei He laid his gun down beside him, and 
removed the traces of his hay bed from his clothing Meantime 
the sun was slowly nsing behind the ridge, and pounng a full light 
mtq the Maple Valley The hunter wore a ruby on his finger, he 
let it play in the sun, and felt, as he looked at his image in the 
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bright blade of his new huntmg-kmfe, that he was completely irret- 
sistible, the handsomest, most distmguished, and nchest man for 
many miles around How could he fail m an5d:hing^ 

Just as he had fimshed his toilette, he heard a rustling of dead 
branches dose by, and saw the stag breakmg forth on a side to 
which the track had not pomted He was not runmng, but looking 
round wildly— a strong royal stag, quite black, with shaggy breast, 
and spreading sharp-pointed branches One moment he stood m 
the dealing, scenting, with head erect, and emittmg a low mur- 
munng noise The next moment he became aware of the man 
behmd the fir, his black eye gave the hunter one hasty glance, then 
he turned round with a mighty spnng, and stormed into the wood 
up the slope But behmd him sounded two reports one after 
another, and the certain tokens of a hasty Sight showed the startled 
hunter that he had had more luck ihan prudence, and had certainly 
hit the animal Eagerly he sprang up, and rushed after the fugitive 
into the forest, intent now only on discovering the stag's blood 
With strong steps he followed m that direction, and a cry of joy 
escaped from him when he perceived on a piece of bare rock the 
red track, although it was almost immediately after lost among 
grass amd tall ferns He stood still for one moment and considered 
whether he should wait for Phrygius But after his contemptible 
beginmng, he felt the desire doubly strong to seek the stag done, 
whom he expected to find dead So he carefully reloaded both 
barrels of his gun, and continued to chmb the difficult path between 
cliffs, bushes, and underwood, from tune to time encouraged by 
meeting the bloody track 

He had soon climbed so far up the mountain that he could look 
down on to the trees m the Maple Valley, and see along the whole 
length of the hollow Two or three times he thought he saw his 
hunting-boy's grey jacket appear between the branches; and now 
he also head a whistle, but farther m the distance Without 
letting himself be detained, he climbed on along the wild slope, up 
which the wounded stag had burned, following the trade which 
shone plainly in bnght red drops on the grey rock, and the per-^ 
spiration stood on his forehead from the difficult pursuit For stili 
the wann south wind was blowing up from the valley, which, even 
had the sun not been nsmg higher in the heavens, would have in- 
creased a wanderer's ffifficulties Now he had climbed the ndge 
of the mountains, and the view opened out on to the blue lake 
below and the walls of the giant Watzmann But close by the 
huntsman's feet lay another crag^ wilderness of immense blocks, 
here and there overgrown with Aipme roses A novice could not 
be blamed for stopping here to take breath and consider what he 
shoidd do next Now be did repent that he had not first waited 
for his aJEde huntmg compamoa- He hsteued to hear whether he 
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might not have climbed after him of his own accord, and in truth 
he fancied he heard^ at no great distance, the sound of nailed 
boots on the hard rock 

" Phrygius* " he called three times Not a sound in answer 
But should he turn back now, while there in the bnght sun lay the 
red track, whose drops were getting bigger and bigger^ For- 
ward* '' exclaimed he, with determination, and again began to 
pursue the uncertain zigzag course of the fugitive over the loose 
stones that rolled beneath his steps fast and noisily down into the 
abyss 

Suddenly he saw a mighty vulture flying from the lake, shootmg 
through the steel-blue air Now it stopped just above the cliff, its 
glance firmly fixed on one spot There could be no doubt, therei 
only fifty paces from the baron, behind the sheltermg rock that 
rose sheer from among the stones, the stag had stopped, and was 
perhaps already dead While the huntsman rejoiced in the 
auspicious omen, its motionless hovenng roused him to attempt a 
new aim The barrel of his gun was loaded with a bullet But 
the bird was as still as the black spot m the target, and, if the one 
ball failed, there still remamed the other for the stag He calmly 
took aim, shot, and with convulsive wings the vulture fell out of 
the air At the same moment the mighty head of the stag lose 
from behind the rock, and the wounded creature stood opposite its 
enemy, in the wild mountain solitude, prepared for a last struggle 
He felt his heart beating Next him he saw the precipice, where 
there was no escape either up or down He knew by the animal's 
proud bearing that the shot had only wounded its thigh, but had 
not reached the seat of hfe The savage creature had ^ready bent 
its antlers for the attack, everything depended on one last bullet, 
but with cool hand the hunter raised the gun to his cheek, anned 
just as the stag was storming against him, and would have been 
sure of his shot, when his gun treacherously failed him, and only 
cap went off A sudden shudder overcame the defenceless man 
He the raging beast spnngmg towards him, and had only suffi- 
aent consciousness to commend his soul to God and throw%imself 
down, so that the enemy might possibly rush over him, when — 
hark* — ^behind him sounded a shot, and when he started up and 
looked round he saw, twenty paces from him, the falling stag, who 
struck down the low dwarf pines, and in his death struggle threw 
down sand and stones into the abyss with the points of his antlers 

Instantly the baron sprang to his feet saved, and turned to- 
wards the ndge of the mountain, whence help m need had come 
“-'FJtrygius* " exclaimed he, for his eyes were dazzled, and he did 
not immediately recogmse the form that stood calmly among the 
crags Now it moved. The marksman opposite threw the dis- 
chained Munderbuss over his shoulder and turned round, slowty 
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reascendmg the height Not till then did the baxon see that it was 
no other than Seppi from Thiereck, But before he could realise 
how it had all come about, his suspicious deliverer had disappeared 
on the other side of the ndge, and he was left alone with the dead 
stag 

A quarter of an hour later, when Phrygius came breathlessly to 
the spot, he found the baron plunged m revene and mentally 
exhausted, sitting on a stone and stanng into the animal's breast- 
wound, so that he at first thought the gentleman must be asleep 
with his eyes open He had to call him several times before he 
stirred 

" I am glad," said the honest fellow, " that your honour has all 
your limbs left you For I heard Seppi's shot, that sounds different 
from your twm barrels I turned hot all over, for I know well 
enough that when Seppi is m a passion, he could aim at the Lord 
himself, and directly after, when I met him there where the trees 
begin, he looked at me so strangely, that I could say nothing to 
him but " Seppi, have you seen the baron ^ " Then he pointed 
back over the ridge with his hand, and said, * He has shot a stag 
and a vulture ’ And with that he went his way But, sir, it is a 
glorious stag, and a beautiful shot And where is the vulture^ " 

The baron pointed to the rock, from which Phrygius soon brought 
the stately bird He tied it on to the gun, threw it across his back 
and said 

" We wiU fetch the stag this afternoon, he will never get up 
any more But what was that about Seppi, sir^ What did he 
shoot at^ And how is it that I only heard you shoot once up 
here^ " 

" I will tell you some other time," said the hunter, nsmg 
" Where is Seppi gone^ " 

" I cannot tell No one knows his ways " 
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THE TOILERS OF THE 
ROCKS 

I 

One of the most remarkable railways in the world is that which 
crosses the Semmermg — a ndge belonging to the None Alps which 
marks the frontier between Austna and Styna the Green 
The traveller who makes this journey for the first time receives a 
deep and lasting impression In truth, what can be more ternble, 
more sinking, than the narrow track runmng at infimte heights 
between beeOing walls and yawmng precipices^ — ^what more im- 
pre^ive than the carnages rolling with a crash like thunder over 
viaducfr elevated to fabulous heights, or burying themselves to the 
shnil scream of the locomotive m the deep night of the long tunnels > 
The air is cold — freezing The tram is swept along as by a 
whirlwind The earth below is so far away that it can hardly be 
distinguished through the half-transparent mists In the midst of 
scenes and works of such sublimity man realises his own insigni- 
ficance But little thought is given to the thousands of poor people 
who, amidst the greatest dangers, have spent their strength m 
hauling the enormous rocks and blocks of stone, in spanning the 
gigantc gulfs with bndges, and m bnngmg their htamc task to a 
successful issue 

It IS the story of two of these poor creatures that I propose to 
tell Not that my intention is to excite the public pity for their 
fate, or to idealise their lives I shall simply stnve to shed a little 
light upon the immense mass of the suffenng poor who, after a life 
of struggle, of privations, and of rude labour, sink, despised and 
Remembered, into the common tomb I shall speak of the human 
heart, of its joys and its sorrows, and of the great tragedy of life 
which IS renewed for ever amongst the humblest as amons the 
most powerful of the earth ^ 

The Semmenng railway was almost finished The hubbub of 
the labourers, the thunder of the blastmg had ceas^. The swaim 
of workpeople who had come from Bohemia, from Moravia, from 
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stenle Karst and fertile Frioul, had dispersed, and had pushed on 
farther south in search of work 
Reassured by the tranquillity of the place, the wild 
began to come forth again from the depths of the forest Only 
here and there were still seen some of the httle wooden huts which 
the wandering labourers had inhabited, most of which they had 
pulled down before they left 

These scattered cabms served as a shelter to a small number of 
workers who still remained to finish the railway, for still, at certain 
places, rails had to be fixed, telegraph poles to be plac^, and the 
pointsmen s boxes to be completed, under the roofs of which the 
swallows had already made their nests 
One Sunday afternoon a woman was sittmg upon the threshold 
of one of these little huts, which stood against the rock, near the 
line Her hair was hidden by a coarse scarf twisted round it, her 
face was worn and old-looking, and contrasted with her girhsh 
figure Deep lines crossed her forehead, and drew down with a 
mournful expression the corners of her lips 
The sun was sinking at the honzon Great shadows already 
wapped the highest summits, but a flood of livmg light bathed the 
valley and the forest pines A doud of flies, of butterflies and 
bees, whnled dizzily in the sunlight The solitary girl saw nothing 
charmmg landscape Her eyes were fixed upon a man*s 
shabby jacket which she was darning This work appeared to be 
particularly difficult to her, for if the coarse and homy hand that 
awkwardly held the needle was exammed, it was easy to see that it 
was accustomed to handle the hoe and spade 
Suddenly the young woman's attention was attracted by the 
sound of footsteps She lifted her head, and perceived a man of 
nuserable aspect advancing towards the cabin 
He was shght and insignificant in figure, and was clothed m an 
old military coat with flapping skirts, too loose and too long for 
mm A soldier's cap, blue and greasy, was pulled down over his 
forehead to Ins ^es He staggered as he walked, though to sus- 
tain hims^ he leant upon a knotty stick, and though the httle 
gxdt which he earned slung across his back appeared almost empty 

He approached tiimdly, and looked helplessly at the young girl out 
of his weak eyes s 6“^ «“«■ 

V Number 7? ” he asked m a feltenng tone 

she rephed with the harsh accent pecuhar to 
the^ Germans of Central Bohemia “ What do you want? " 

I have been sent here to work ” And as he spoke he showed 
hor a paper which he held in his hand 

?if s^timsed the strange costume of her questioner 

and thm white face with its straggling b«urd ^ 

The overseer is not here at jaesent," she said at last " He has 
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gone down to the tavern at Schottwein with the men Rest yonrsdf 
whilst you wait, if you are tired " She cast a last glance upon the 
poor creature, who appeared to be in suffenng, and then returned 
to her mterrupted work, drawing the needle with renewed haste 
The soldier did not reply He dragged himself a little farther 
away, and let himself fall upon the grass with a great sigh of wean- 
ness He lay there at full length, whilst the sun sank more and 
more at the honzon, pounng over the whole scene its liquid golden 
light A deep silence reigned Far above in the azure sky a 
soiitaiy vulture wheeled, uttermg its piercing cry Very soon from 
the distance came the bellowing of drunken voices The girl 
trembled 

" Heavens ^ " she murmured, speaking to herself They are 
already returning, and the jacket is not done’ 

The voices became more and more distinct, the bowlings 
stronger, and in a few minutes a band of individuals of Sd\ctge 
aspect burst upon the scene In the midst of them, and rather 
better clothed than his companions, a man of herculean figure 
caught the eye He was about fifty years of age His big face 
was red and swollen by dnnk, and from under his straw hat, which 
was tilted backwards on his head, escaped a tangled mass of greyish 
hair On his left shoulder was slung his coat, which he had taken 
off, his nght arm, with its powerful muscles displayed by the 
tumed-up sleeve, earned a great panmer filled with provisions 
Two of his companions were loaded with heavy sacks full of 
potatoes, which were hoisted on their shoulders 

"'Halloa, Tertschka’ cned the man with the basket m a 
hoarse voice, " give us a hght, so that we can put our provisions 
in the cellar/' 

As she stood before him his eye fell upon the unfinished jacket, 

* which she held timidly against her breast 
Well, IS it done^ " he asked abruptly 
Not qmte," she replied, in some confusion 
" What, not done yet? " he cned, so fiercely that his face grew 
pu^le " Did I not tell you that I should want it to-morrow?" 

I have worked at it all the afternoon But I cannot dam it as 
quickly as some one who has learnt to sew " 

The reproach contained in these plaintive words appeared to 
increase his imtation 

" You have always an answer ready," he cned " But if at 
daybreak to-morrow my jacket is not fimshed, take care of your- 
seli’ 


He put down his basket of provisions and strode towards her 
menacing her wth a temble gesture She shrank back from the 
blw, and at that moment he caught aght of tto man m the 
s coat, who had tumfiy drawn Tw>qr 
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" Who 1$ this^ he demahded, letting his hand fall 
" He has been sent here to work/" replied Tertschka breathlessly 
The overseer, for it was he, drew himself up to his full height 
and advanced towards the wretched little creature, measunng hnn 
from head to foot 

Bah ^ to work f The rascal cannot even stand upon his legs 
I have come a long journey,'" said the stranger, hesitating 
'' I have walked here from Otterthal " 

That is a feat, no doubt, sneered the overseer, scanmng in the 
twihght the paper which the young man held out with a shakmg 
hand ** You are called Hubert " he asked, after a pause* 

'' Yes, George Huber 

** And why do you wear a soldier's uniform^ " 

'' I have been in the army and have been discharged " 

What, you have been in the army^ " 

Seven years m the I2th Regiment I have been dismissed 
now because I cannot get rid of a bad fever which I caught dunng 
the siege of Venice " 

Good Heavens * Fever* This is the last straw* The devil 
must be m the Government that sends us such fellows We get 
nothing but invalids to make stone-breakers of And then people 
are astonished that no work is done As for you," he added, with 
another threatening gesture, " take care, for if you fail to do your 
two cart-loads of gravel daily, I shall send you packing This is 
not a hospital, remember* " 

Thereupon he picked up his basket and, followed by his com- 
panions, entered the cabin Tertschka led the way, holding m her 
hand a brand lighted at the fire A door barred with iron led into 
a sort of grotto hollowed m the rock, in which the provisions were 
stored The overseer then retired to rest in an adjacent rooni, 
upon which the labourers stretched themselves, yawning, here and 
there upon the floor, and without troubling themselves about their 
new comrade, prepared to sleep upon the old straw mattresses which 
were ranged against the walls 

George all this time stood irresolute by the door In a few 
minutes Tertschka came towards him 

" You can sleep there," she said, pointing with her hand to a 
vacant place 

He obeyed her awkwardly, screwing himself together so as to 
take up as httle space as possible After making a pillow of his 
sack and covenng himself with his old coat, which he had taken 
off, he uttered a great sigh of weariness and composed himself to 
sleep Tertschka lighted a httle lamp and, crouching down by the 
fire, began to sew with fevensh haste When she had finished 
her work she extinguished the micky flame, and stretched herself, 
dressed as she was, m a comer near the chimney 
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Outside the night was blue and balmy— a summer's night in all 
its splendour A cool wind blew. From the mtenor of the hut, 
whence could be heard the deep breathing of the sleepers, myriads 
of stars sparkled through the disjointed planks and crannies of the 
roof 


ii 

The dawn was already beginning to whiten the horizon when 
George awoke from his deep sleep He watched the workmen quit 
their meagre couches, nse and pass out, fumishmg themselves as 
they did so with all sorts of tools which were hanging on the walls 
of the cabin He followed their example, and, after putting on his 
coat, stood hesitatmg m what direction to proceed m search of his 
work, when Tertschka came up to him, carrymg on her shoulder 
a long-handled hammer 

The overseens still asleep," she said, " but I know what you 
have to do Take this hammer and come with me." 

He obeyed her, and they went out together 

Outside ail was cool and peaceful Only now and then a bird 
twittered in the bushes The grass was heavy with clear dew 

They walked silently along After some distance they came upon 
a ^ne quarry, where several of the men were at work, whilst the 
rest were busy upon the line, with wheelbarrows and spades 
Tertschka, followed by George, passed these groups and paused 
at a heap of stones 

" This IS my place," she said, seatmg herself on the middle of a 
pile of stones " I never care to remam near the men They are 
coame and wicked, but if you like, you can work here " 

He made no reply, but sat down at her side 

" See, these great fragments of rock must be broken into tiny 
pieces. There," she added, pomtmg to a great heap of fine eravd, 
" IS my last week's work " 

He took a piece of limestone, and struck it with his hammer, 
but the stone reraamed unbroken 

Strike harder," cned Tertschka This time she struck it in 
her turn, and the rock flew into fragments He watched her m 
amazement, and after making a second attempt was rewarded 
with success Then, without saying a word, both devoted them- 
selves to their task 

All around them lay stretched a wild but charming scene of hdl 
and valley But the workpeople did not pause m their labour to 
adi^e its beauties With stooping shoulders they struck and 
t»Dke their stones, whilst the sun, now mounting m the heavens, 
beat down with scorchmg heat upon their unsheltered heads The 
sti^ of Gorge's hammer became femter and fainter, and at 
last me tool fell from his hand He began to fan l^JCDself with his 
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cap, and to dry the moisture which streamed down his face 
Tertschka stopped also 

Are you tired aheady^ she asked, surveying him com- 
passionately 

“ Ah* Heaven only knows how tired/' he replied m a dreary 
voice It IS only now that I begin to feel how low the fever has 
brought me " 

" Feeble and lU as you are, how could you accept work so hard 
and rude as ours^ " 

What else remained for me to do^ To beg? Not that, at 
any rate I had learnt no trade In my nineteenth year I was 
placed m the army Now I am ill, they send me here to break 
stones Yes, now I am a stone-breaker," he said, with a smile 
frightful in its bitterness He picked up his hammer 
Tertschka stood silent with drooping head 
" But you will never be able to stand it," she said at last in a 
low voice 

" Oh yes, perhaps, when I get food to eat, these last days 
have been very hard for me I have eaten nothing since yesterday 
mormng " 

She made no reply, but slowly unwrapped and took out of her 
apron a piece of black bread, which she broke into two parts 
She held out to him the larger of the two pieces 
" Eat," ^e said 

He glanced timidly at the piece she offered him 
" But— It is your bread," he replied in confusion And he made 
a gesture of refusal 

" That does not matter I have quite enough for m3^f." 

As he made no movement to accept it, she placed the bread by 
his side* 

" You must be thirsty also," she continued " I will go and 
fetch you some water, there is a stream hard by " 

She rose, took a small pitcher fixed among a heap of stones, and 
ascended the quany towards the pine forest, where a tiny rill of 
hmpid water tackled between tufts of green moss She filled the 
p^cher and drank, and then filled it again, and returned with it 
The piece of bread strll untouched 
He accepted the cool draught with gxatitude 
" Thai* you veiy much— very much," he said m a broken voice 
when he had finished drmking 

‘‘ It was done willmgfy, there is nothing to Uiank me for ” 

She sat down again. 

Eat, she continued in a tone of sweet pfflsnasion " Yon 
can surely accqit that of me ” 

^e blood rushed to his face, and he took up the bread 
Sarely you, who are so ku^^eaited, taret also have been 
204* 
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unhappy/' he said, without looking at her, and breaking off a piece 
of bread 

Yes, I know what it is to be unhappy, and I am often hungry 
myself " 

A lump rose m his throat, and he felt as if he were chokmg 
Is this work so badly paid then^ " he asked, after a pause 
I do not get paid at aU " 

** What — you receive no wages ^ " 

No, the overseer takes charge of them " 

The overseer^ " 

He is my stepfather " 

I' Your stepfather? " he repeated mechanically 
** Yes, my father was killed when I was quite little Then my 
mother marned the overseer, who at that time was simply a 
labourer We all came hither from Bohemia " 

Then you are a native of Bohemia? and that is why you 
speak such a strange dialect, and why you have such a smgular 
name? Tert—^ — I cannot pronounce it " 

Tertschka, she repeated In German it is the same as 
Theresa, for short I am called Resi " 

r continued, if the overseer receives your wa^es. it 

IS bis duty to maintain you " 

'' gives me just enough to keep me from starvation He 

IS a bad mn He beats me continually You saw him, how he 
threatened me yesterday about his jacket? " 

She paused, plunged in mournful remembrances 
,, he ill-treats you like that, why do you stay here? " 

she replied '' Some 
necessary to him, to torment with 
^ coward, though always ready to quarrel 
should I go? she continued with a sigh 
Everywhere life is sad Everywhere there is suffering " ^ 

bo saying, she picked up her hammer, and George feeling a 
m^^vad, Mowed her ..a.„ple SdeoflyXytKd to 

The hours rolled on, the heat of noon spread into the vallev and 
tbe mountain All was quiet, except for the ^^2; heSv 

^SeJ^ ^ro^S®? woodpfclcer in 

from tone to time the hoarse voices of the men occumed 

^ .11 » the dumr-bell." replied Tertschka “Sae. let m 
Hotos^imd followed harm silence. After fimslnns their meagre 
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meal they returned together to the quarry, where they continued 
their hard toil until mght fell 


III 

Thus days followed days, and they worked together side by side 
George began to pick up his strengA with amazing rapidity The 
wretchedness m which he had hiliierto lived was overcome The 
vivifying mountain air swept away the fever which was consuming 
him -Mready he handled his hammer with real vigour, whilst at 
the same time recounting to his companion the penis and adven- 
tures of his military hfe There were many things which Tertschka 
only understood intuitively — others not at all They were all so 
ahen to her monotonous life, passed amidst the solitude of the 
great mountains One thing she seized clearly, and that was that 
George had suffered She began to tell him m return her own sad 
hfe and all its unhappiness These long days of toil, passed side 
by side under the high scorching sun, became very sweet to them 
both They started each morning at daybreak to the quarry, and 
when the bell rang at meal-time they were loth to be tom from 
rheir solitude and pleasant companionship, to endure the coarse 
jests and savage humour of the other occupants of the hut 
But, alas^ these days, when mutual friendship was beginmng to 
heal their wounds, and to soothe their poor bruised hearts, were 
not to last 

Whether the overseer had been mformed of their intimacy by 
some vindictive compamon, or his own evil nature made him divme 
the pleasure they took m each other's society, they never knew 
But suddenly one day they perceived him standing behind them 
What are you dways doing here together, like two toads? '' 
he bellowed " Begone to your proper place, you famished scare- 
crow," he cned, turning to George, and pomting to another part of 
the quarry 

" As for you, you hypocnte," he contmued to Tertschka, whilst 
George crept silently away, " I should hke to know what plots you 
are contnving with that wretched dwarf Listen if I see you 
speaking to him again I will kick the vagabond out of the place, 
and that day will be your last, you understand? " 

Thus were the two poor creatures brutally separated. 

On the following day George received an order to work farther 
away, near the line It was only at meal-hmes, or in the evening 
after the sun had set, that they saw each other, and then they 
dared not give a glance of recogmhon Harder still, they could 
not speak a smgle word, for the overseer's eye was ever on them, 
and they were under the constant sttrveiHance of their compamons, 
who watched them with mocking smiles 
It was Saturday evening, and the overseer, accompanied by some 
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of f&e labourers, had gone to the tavern Those who ^mamed sat 
down to a game of cards, and soon became absorbed in hanging the 
greasy pack Presently they began to quarrel Now was his time 
George stepped softly over to Tertschka The young girl was 
sitting in a comer on an old box, lost in thought ^ 

** Why has he separated us hke this^ he asked. Surely it 
cannot matter to him if we sit together, as long as we do our work 
She looked straight before her with a mournful expression 

He is a wicked man,'' she said at last He cannot bear to 
see any one happy He would hke to deprive every one of every 

pleasure " . 

She rose and, liftmg up the hd of the box, began to take out 
some articles of clothing 

** What are you going to do^ " George asked, watching her 
** I have a great desire to go to-morrow to the church at Schott- 
wem There is no doubt I shall have great difSculty in obtammg 
pemussion from him But let him say what he likes, I must not 
forget my rehgion in the midst of creatures who do nothing but 
dniik and gamble " 

George stood musing, with bowed head 

** It IS a very long time since I went to church also," he said 
" How delightful it would be if I could come with you " 

" But it IS impossible " 

" Why^ The overseer will know nothing Let us each start 
separately and meet afterwards " 

She r^ected for an instant 

" It might be managed In that case you must start before I 
do Listen* On issuing from this cabm, there is a little pathway 
to the nght which leads mto the valley, and at the bottom of the 
path a wooden cross Wait for me there Now go," she added in 
an implonng voice, " or we shall be observed " 

George went back and threw himself upon his couch, whilst the 
players roared and squabbled over their cards He felt qmte light- 
hearted and joyous m thinking of the morrow, and, absorbed in 
pleasant anticipations, he soon fell asleep 
The next day was magnificent A bnght sun ghttered through 
the pine trees as George descended the narrow green path that 
Tertschka had pomted out to him He peered about for the cross 
which he was to find at the entrance to the valley Soon he caught 
s^ht of its brown, worm-eaten wood among the young beech leaves 
^ he was there in good time, he sat down upon a large, mossy 
^bne which served as a pne-dteu 
A <ieep silence reigned, the stillne^ of a Sabbath day Even 
the bees, which were plimdermg the imny-colouied petals cf the 
flowers, ^emed to restrain their drowsy hum The moss was 
starred blue gentians At length he stetel up impatetiy and 
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began to walk up and down He gathered some of the gentians, 
and also some white and some yellow flowers which gleamed amid 
the grass 

‘‘ I will give them to Tertschka,’' he murmured, castmg a com- 
placent glance at his improvised bouquet 

At last he caught the gleam of a light dress upon the hill Some 
seconds after he saw Tertschka descendmg the pathway He 
hastened to meet her “ Here I am,'^ she said, out of breath 

I have been able to get away this tune without hindrance 

George stood gazing at her 

Her head was bare, the scarf which she habitually wore was 
gone, and her thick hair was parted simply on her forehead A 
cnmson kerchief which she wore around her neck cast a soft flush 
upon her pale cheeks, and her sober-coloured bodice, though too 
large for her, and her sbnped petticoat of muslin, were not un- 
becoming 

'' How pretty you look* he said at last 

She cast down her eyes and blushed 

'' Take these flowers,'' George continued I plucked them 
whilst I was waiting for you " 

She took the bouquet, which he had until then held behind his 
back, and tned to fasten it in her bodice, but it was too large, and 
so she contnued to hold it m her hand, together with her rosary 
They went on together down the mossy path and on through the 
cornfields, where the newly-reaped wheat stood in great sheaves of 
burnished gold 

At length they reached the hamlet of Schottwem They found 
it m a state of great animation It was Mass day, the long, wide 
street which composed the village was thronged with all sorts of 
vehicles and with peasants clothed m their holiday garb Opposite 
the church stafls were standing, crammed with every kind of goods 
for sale m nch variety-shawls of gay colours, cotton handker- 
chiefe, pipes, kmves, glass bead necklaces, imitation coral orna- 
ments were piled side by side with cooking utensils, gingerbread 
and children's toys 

They paused m ecstasy before the grandeur of the sight George 
longed for a pipe He used to smoke when a soldier Now that 
he gamed a liyii^, and neither drank nor gambled with his com- 
rades, he corfd w^ afford the luxury He asked Tertschka's 
advice, and she encouraged him to buy one Whilst he made his 
purchase lertschka strdled on in advance 

George elbowed his way through the crowd of loafem who pressed 
aroTOd the staU, and bought a pretty porcelain pipe embellished 
with tassels and a silken cord 

A bnHiant necklace of amber beads caught his fancy He 
imagined bow pretty it would look on Trartechfca's neck The staB- 
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keeper asking him but a moderate sum, it was soon wrapped m 
paper and in his pocket And next, out of the change of the flonn 
which he had given m pa5mient, George bought at a neighbounng 
stall a gingerbread cake in the shape of a heart He finally pur- 
chased some tobacco, and hastened on to 30m Tertschka 
He began by showmg her the pipe, which she admired exceed- 
ingly 

This IS for you,'* he added, holding out the gingerbread heart 
The heart was stamped in the centre with another heart, red, thrust 
with an arrow, and encircled with a garland of flowers 

She slipped it with a pleased smile of gratification between her 
bouquet and her rosary 

I have something else for you," he continued presently, draw- 
ing the httle packet slowly from his pocket, half opening it, and 
letting her see the gleaming of the yellow beads She cast a rapid 
glance upon it 

" How could you spend so much money on me^ " she cried 
But her face was all rosy with pleasure, and her eyes sparkled with 
innocent joy 

" If I could only give you all that I desire* " he replied with 
emotion " But put it on and see how it looks " 

She gave him her things to hold whilst she put on the necklace 
But she could not succeed in fastening it 
" Let me do it," said George, and hfting gently the heavy masses 
of hair which clustered on her neck, he brought the two httle ends 
of the snap together 

" There * " he said, examining her with a look of satisfaction 
They continued their route and soon came in sight of the little 
chapel standing in a cluster of lime trees 
Tertschka knelt down in the last row of benches, and placed her 
flowers and gingerbread before her George stood erect behmd 
her- He was much affected by that scene, so calm, so still A 
mellow hght streamed down through the lofly arched wmdows 
But he could not pray His eyes were fixed constantly upon that 
kneehng figure with bowed head and murmunng hps before him 
The Mass ended The pnest blessed the congregation as they 
passed out, but shll she knelt At length she rose, and, followed 
by George, advanced to the door where the impatient verger was 
taking his bunch of keys- Outside the sun was ghttenng through 
tibte green foliage 

" Come," said Tertschka, " let us go and sit down " 

Th^ proceeded towards a forest of young pine trees which 
fimged the meadows A httle hiU, carpeted with soft moss, pro- 
vidai them with a seat, from which they looked down upon the 
^ge mn at their feet They gazed with interest The httle inn 
fete A merry wedding party were cdetemtog them happi- 
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ness before the entrance, under a great beech tree, which spread its 
branches above their heads Strains of music, softened by the 
distance, presently stole upon their ears They saw the bridal pair 
advance and begin dancing upon the greensward to the music 
How gaily they dance,'' cried Tertschka Do look at them " 
"Yes, they are happy," he rephed dreamily " If only we could 
celebrate our mamage too^ " 

" Oh^ what are you saying^ " she murmured almost inaudibly, 
and, stooping down, she plucked a red flower in the grass at her feet 
" Resi * " he whispered — ^he called her by this name for the first 
time — and at the same moment he passed his arm timidly about the 
young girl's waist " Resi, if you knew how much I love you * 

She made no answer, but she raised her eyes and fixed them upon 
his In the lovelight of their depths he read his happiness He 
drew her gently to his heart, and their lips met for the first time in 
one long kiss of love 

rv 

Since I have undertaken the task of narrating this simple story as 
faithfully as possible, must I descnbe to you the dream of happiness 
in which our lovers lived from that day^ I think it will be wise 
for me to pass it by in silence What words can render the exquisite 
joys of a passion so pure as theirs^ 

It IS true that they were compelled to conceal their happiness 
from all eyes, trembling with fear lest it should be discovered, as if 
they had been guilty of a cnme But in their secret hearts their 
passion throve and flourished 

The fear that the overseer should learn of their visit to Schott- 
wein diminished little by little, so much so that one day George, 
having gone to that part of the quarry where Tertschka was work- 
ing, took the opportunity to snatch a few mmutes by her side For 
a little while the lovers forgot their woes in a passionate embrace, 
but almost at the same moment tiiey heard the sound of rapid 
steps behind them They started instantly apart and perceive the 
overseer, who, with an evil smile upon his lips and his face purple 
with rage, stood gazing at them 

" Ha ^ so I have caught you this time, you wretched creatures^ " 
he hissed forth. " This is the way you obey my orders * And you 
thmk I do not see your little game ^ I know well that you were 
together last Sunday, but I wanted to surpnse you m the act You 
shall pay for this " As he spoke he seized George by the throat, 
and, with a savage shake, tiirew him with such force upon the 
ground that the dust and stones flew up around him 
" Take away your load of stones, you gallows-bird* then pack, 
and be off If ever I catch you prowhng about here again I will 
hrmk every bone m your body! 
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" He kicked the poor fellow as he raised himself pamfully, then 
foHowmg him to his cart, he drove him to the road with blows 
Then he came back and glared at Tertschka with a ferocious glance 
of hatred As for you,"' he said, we will settle our account by 
and by 

Muttenng and growling to himself, he strode away 
Stunned and blinded by the shock, George had rejomed his 
comrades He emptied his cart mechanically, and sitting down 
upon a stone, gazed before him with thoughts far away Since the 
mommg the day had become duU and the sky covered with clouds 
A biting autumn wind whistled m the tops of the pine trees Sud- 
denly the ram came down But George never felt the icy drops 
whidi beat upon his face Sparks danced before his eyes, and a 
shiver ran through his frame Shame at the treatment he had 
undergone, mixed with the burning injustice which Tertschka, as 
well as himself, was endunng, brought the angry blood to his face 
And now he was dismissed — ^separated from Tertschka — ^from that 
which was to him the most precious thing m all the world The 
more he reflected the more his shame and rage increased His timid 
and patient nature was stung to revolt, and he felt within him a 
niew-bom strength to struggle, to resist, to conquer any obstacles 
wh«ifa should nse to sepamte him from his betrothed Gradually 
his dejected countenance assumed a temble expression, and his 
eyes shone with a strange lustre 
He rose and took his way towards the httle hill where Tertschka 
w<M:ked. His companions eyed him cunously He found Tertschka 
sittmg on the ground in tears 

Do not weep, Resi,'' he said. His voice was calm and gentle, 
blit angularly grave 

Sie made no reply He came to her side, and raised her head 
‘ Bar sobs grew more violent 

Do not weep," he repeated " It was all for the best, we nowv 
know what we have to do " 

She looked straight before her 
" You will come with me when I go away? " 

She shook her head slowly 

" I shall try to obtain the po^ of crossing-keeper, which is 
given, I believe, to soldiers who have served dunng the war. You 

be my wife, and we will hve m one of the little cottages beside 
the line And if I fail m that," he added quickly, seeing that- she 
no sign of consent, and that her sobs redoubled—" ' If I 
obtain this post we will work for years with aH our strength, 
and economise as much as possible But, Resi, ^eak— tdl me that 
jsaen consent ^ Answer me * " 

Alas^ she moaned, "" all that you say i$ Paij^dise, but you 
are not thinkmg of the overseer He l^wergo^^^ 
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He caimot prevent yon. You axe no longer a child He has 
no hold upon you, none You are a worker like ourselves You 
are free to come and go at your pleasure 

Bdieve me, he will not let me go, and, above aU, with you I 
have never told you,"" she rephed, after a pause, whilst a crimson 
flush of anger dyed her face, but he killed my mother with his 
cruelty I told him at the time what I thought of him. Ever since 
that day he has hated me hke poison, and never loses an oppor- 
tunity to revenge himself upon me "" 

George grew pale to the lips He seemed as if he were choking 
The scoundrel 1 "" he cned " At any cost you must come with 
me, and we shall see if he wiH prevent you from gomg "" 

Be careful,"" she cned m iarm "'He is qmte capable of 
kilhng any being too feeble to defend itself 

" I do not fear him,"" said George, his small stature dilating 
He took me at a disadvantage before, but now let him ccme^ "" 
" Madonna » "" she moaned, wnngmg her hands m agony You 
must not fight * I cannot bear it 

No, no, it will not come to that,"’ he replied, stnving to appear 
calm, " First of all we will tell him our decision, and you will see 
that he will say nothing Coward that he is, he will be forced to 
acknowledge that he has no hold upon you, and that you are free 
Take courage, Resi,"" he added gravely Would you let me go 
away alone? "" For answer she sprang towards him, and clung 
tightly around his neck 

" Now we will go and find him,"" he said, stroking her hair 
gently 

Th^ went slowly towards the cabin, Tertschka m a tumult of 
alarm, George dignified and perfectly calm When they reached 
the cabm, they found the overseer, knife m hand, seated befoie the 
table, peelmg potatoes. He started on perceiving the two young 
^ people, but his surpnse soon changed into a sort of fren 2 y 

" What do you want here? "" he cned, half nsmg, and gnppmg 
nervously the handle of his kmfe 
" You have dismissed me,"" rephed George with a calm voice, 

" so I have come to get my thmgs, and to tell you that Tert^hka 
will go away with me."" 

The overseer made a movement as if about to spring upon fiiOT? 
Then, seeing George’s determmed attitude, he recoiled m alarm 
I have nothmg to reply to you,"" he said at last tifrough his 
clenched teeth 

That IS not necessary. Tertschka is of age, consequtofly she 
IS free to do as she pleases "" The overseer burst into a hiss of 
fury 

“ Take what belongs to you, Rea,"" George con&med, taking 
down his own coat i?riiich hmg mk the wsSi, and let us go "" 
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The overseer gasped painfully for breath A struggle was passing 
within him He hardly knew what to do next As he hesitated he 
threw a sidelong glance at Tertschka, who, unfortunately, could 
not control her agitation As she walked towards her box he sprang 
upon her, and, grasping her by the shoulders, pushed her mto the 
cellar, the door of which was half open, locked the door, and put 
the key m his pocket "" That is my answer,'' he bellowed with 
such fury that his whole body trembled Then, gulping down his 
rage, he returned to his seat, and renewed his occupation 
This scene had passed so rapidly, and in a manner so unexpected, 
that George could do nothing to prevent it Without any undue 
haste he buckled on his knapsack and approached the overseer 
slowly Let Tertschka out* " he said in a firm voice 
The overseer went on peeling his potatoes 
Let Tertschka out* '' repeated George again 
The overseer’s hands began to shake As George repeated his 
demand for the third time in a more imperative tone, he started up 

with clenched fists '' Be off," he shouted, '' unless " 

Unless what^ " repeated George calmly " You cannot 
fnghten me with all your bluster You ill-treated me when I was 
weak and defenceless Now I defy you to your face* " 

The overseer's countenance was ternble to look at Hate and 
vengeance struggled on it with the basest cowardice He gasped for 
breath, and his curved fingers seemed to clutch at something to rend 
to pieces 

'' I advise you," said George, " to give up Tertschka, or else I 
shall use force " 


In the midst of this scene several of the workmen had entered the 
cabin Noon was approaching, perhaps they were also not un- 
wdhng to be witnesses of a scene which promised to be stormy. 
Their presence appeared to increase the irritation of the overseer 
He felt that all their eyes were upon him, and to conceal his trepida- 
tion from those scrutinising glances he assumed an air of insolence 
"" Just listen to the cur* He threatens me Come, kick him out 
of the place for me " 

The men looked hesitatmgly at one another, but no one stirred 
You see," George continued, no one will touch me I adc 
you for the last time to let Tertschka out, or I wiU use this hammer 
Two blows, and the door wull be smashed to atoms " 

You would break down the door, would you, you scoundreP 
off, or I will send for the police " 

George, his blood boihng with nghteous 
uw^aation We will soon see who is in the right You 'wSl have 
to eicp^ why you ^ve locked Tertschka up Every one shall 
you have lU-treated her from cMldhood, tiiat you have 
si&den frto her the wages which she gamed with so much labour 
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They shall also know how you oppress the feeble, and how you 
ennch yourself with the sweat and blood of the poor labourers 
confided to your charge George stopped The truth of his re- 
proaches stung his adversary into frenzy The overseer^s face 
turned livid With a roar hke that of a wounded bull, with foaming 
mouth and glaring eyes, he sprang at his opponent with his knife 
George, on the other hand, scarcely Icnowing what he did, had 
gnpped his hammer, it flew aloft, a dull blow resounded through 
the room, and the overseer, struck full upon the chest, staggered 
and fell backwards on the ground 

For an instant a death-like silence reigned George stood like 
David over the dead body of Goliath Resi^ Resi^ he cried 
suddenly, as if returning to himself, and rushing to the door, he 
broke it open with one blow " You are free, our tyrant is no 
more '' 

My God^ ** she shneked, as she rushed out and saw the body 
l3nLng stretched upon the giound " He is dead* Oh* George* 
George * what have you done^ You will be dragged to prison as a 
murderer 

“So be it* Nay, I will render myself up to justice I will 
answer for my conduct to the court My comrades can bear witness 
that the overseer attacked me with a kmfe and that I struck m self- 
defence Go,** he added, turning to the men “ Go to the police 
and tell them that George Huber, the stone-breaker, has killed your 
overseer *' 


V 

For four months George lay in the pnson fortress of Wiener- 
Neustadt awaiting his tnal Then he and his witnesses, among 
whom was Tertschka, were brought before the court-martial The 
following sentence was passed 

“ George Huber, formerly a soldier in the 12th Regiment, having 
pleaded guilty of causing by a blow the death of the overseer at 
Semmenng, is sentenced to a year's imprisonment But taking into 
consideration the evidence of the witnesses, who swear that he only 
acted in self-defence, after the highest provocation, and his exem- 
plary conduct whilst in the army, coupled with the personal testi- 
mony of those who know him, the Court reduces his sentence to 
the four months of impnsonment which he has already undergone 
m the fortress of Wiener-Neustadt since his arrest ** 

Two days after this George and Tertschka were sent for to the 
coloneFs house He regarded them for a moment m silence Their 
sad story had touched him to the heart. Round these two poor 
creatures, tortured by the misenes of existence, shone the radiance 
of a love pure, deep, and sublime He advised them to remain at 
Wien^-Neustadt, where he would procure them work, and a salaiy 
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siiffiaent to supply their wants He promised to do still more for 
them m the future, and he kept his word 

To-day, where the black rails wind beside the gleaming River 
Mour, m the midst of green pastures and forests of sweet-scented 
pine trees, where the castle Ehrenhauser rears its lofty towers upon 
the hill which overlooks the village, there stands a pretty little cot- 
tage Behind the house extends a field of vegetables and maize 
Roses and great golden-petalled sunflowers bloom before the door 
A hedge surrounds the whole, over which the sweet pea twines its 
delicate tendrils 

In this pretty cottage, whose gay extenor attracts the admiration 
of the passers-by, George and Tertschka dwell Their work allows 
diem ample leisure to cultivate their ground, to keep a goat and a 
brood of cackimg fowls, and to bring up two chubby-cheeked, 
fiaxen-haired chilton, who thnve amazingly behind the high hedge 
of sweet peas In the evenmg they sit together before their cottage 
door, while the sunset dyes the sky with cnmson flame, and their 
thoughts return to that welt-remembered evening when first th^ 
saw each other upon the high summits of the Semmenng, and to 
their past with all its suffenng and its joys 

If these memones cast too sad a shadow on their minds they 
draw their laughmg cherubs to their knees, and with the httle, 
clinging arms around their necks, the silky hair against their cheeks, 
and the sweet innocent eyes, regarding theirs, they forget, as if it 
were a dream, their past expenence of the tears and sorrows which 
are the destined lot of eveiy child of man 
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Countess Mara Barovic was the Circe, Omphale, and Senuramis 
of the mountainous part of Croatia 
Old and young (men, be it understood) were at her feet, and this 
despite the fact that she was regarded as plam-lookmg rather than 
pretty Her ugliness, however, was the sort that strikes attention, 
attracts consideration, and excites mterest Moreover^ she boasted 
a past '' that cast a halo about the present 
It was rumoured that one of her lovers had acadentally shot 
her husband while out hunting, and that this accident had occurred 
at a time when the Count had become '' embarrassing/* 

Besides, she was original 

If it be true that woman is a work of art, as a celebrated poet has 
said, it must be borne in mind that m these days the agreeable and 
pleasmg in art is no longer '' the thmg ** Cruel> unadorned truth 
IS preferred to draped lovehness, m love as well as in art 
The Countess belonged to the type demanded by the modern 
school By her two most ardent admirers, Baron Kronenfels and 
Herr De Broda, she was termed respectively the iconodast and the 
naturalist 

She mounted her horse like a hussar*, was a dashing nder, and 
indulged a passionate fondness for hunting One of her fevounte 
pastimes was roaming field and forest m the picturesque costume 
of the Croatian peasant, and she could apply the horsewhip as 
dexterously and mercilessly to her creditors as to her refractory 
horses 

The fair lady was head over ears m debt There was nothing 
she could longer call her own, not even the funuture in CMteau 
Gramc, not even the false braid which adorned her well-poised little 
head 

The young aristocrats who danced attendance upon her lady- 
ship^^plained the preference displayed by this Croatian Cixoq for 
wise men of the East they called Kronenfels and De 
Broda — ^by the brilliant financial position of her two Jewish 
admirers 
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Of the two, Baron Kronenfels's noble birth rested upon the more 
ancient foundation, and for that reason, perhaps, he enjoyed a 
certain priority in the fair lady's esteem De Broda was a mere 
saphng m the forest of aristocracy, havmg been but recently en- 
nobled The unfeigned adoration he displayed for his armonal 
bearings made him the butt of endless practical jokes His coat- 
of-arms glittered wherever it could find a resting-place It shone 
upon the collar of his dog, it was emblazoned on his cigarettes, 
made especially for him at Laferme's 
Despite certain differences of taste, Kronenfels and De Broda 
were good friends, good comrades as well, for they were both 
officers m the Reserve But how often does fnendship stand its 
ground against the whispers of jealousy, especially when a woman's 
favour is the pnze at staked The relationship between the two 
grew stramed and unnatural, and they were both secretly conscious 
that they were walking along a path where the least deviation from 
the centre would result in a catastrophe 

« # • 

Hie long-looked-for altercation took place one evening at the 
club Wine had been flowing freely, the betting had been hi gb 
Countess Mara was the subject under discussion, and Baron Rouka- 
vina was tdhng an amusing story in that lady’s eventful hfe 
She had not paid her taxes for years, was threatened with an 
execution, and had been moving heaven and earth to avert the 
impending disgrace She had gone to Agram, from there to Buda- 
Pesth, importuning ministers, seekmg favour with deputies, and had 
actually got so far as to ask an audience of the king She had 
received hopeful promises ever3rwhere, but the danger hung heavier 
over her head with the passing of every hour 
At this particular juncture Baron Meyerbach called on her, and 
offered to settle her troubles Meyerbach was an intelligent fellow, 
with a good heart, and a purse with the proverbial open mouth, 
but Hunganan aristocracy could not receive him withm its irmor 
orde for the simple reason that he was a Jew 

" Have you so much mfluence? ” asked the Countess Her 
breath was almost taken away by the offer 
" Do not inquire too dosely mto my modus oferandi. Countess,” 
said the Baron " It must be sufBaent for you to know that mv 
success is asured ” ^ 

'* And what do you ask m exchange for this service^ ” 
‘‘Simply this that for the next two weeks you will take a walk 
with me every day for an hour in Vaitzen Street, that you will skate 
wflh me an hour in the park, and that each evenmg you will give 
me die pnvil^e of escorting you to a different theatre.” 

And is that all? ” 

”AIL” 
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The Countess yielded willingly to the Baron's terms* At the end 
of the fortnight she received a receipt in full for the payment of her 
taxes — ^thirty-two thousand florins — and Baron Meyerbach found 
Hunganan aristocracy ready to receive him with open arms even 
withm its most inner of inner circles The Countess had launched 
him 

The story closed in a burst of laughter, and the diplomat Meyer- 
bach’ s health was drunk repeatedly and vanously. 

Of all the convivial party De Broda alone was silent Finally, 
with Goethe’s words in mind, he said m a low voice Everybody 
seeks money, and everybody clings to it " 

Kronenfels flung his cards noisily on the table, looked savagely 
at De Broda, and said, with an ugly frown ‘‘ Do you imply by 
that that such a woman as Countess Mara Barovic would wilhngly 
let herself be blinded by moneys " 

De Broda shrugged his shoulders 

Springing from his seat, the Baron cned out scornfully ** You 
are a Jew " 

For a moment participants and listeners seemed paralysed with 
astonishment, then De Broda, every nerve tingling with rage, hurled 
angnly back at his assailant You are another • ” 

A challem^e to a duel was the result of the quarrel Seconds were 
chosen on the spot, the weapons were to be pistols, and the oak 
forest near De Gramc was to witness the affair early the following 
morning 

De Broda had gone home He was arranging his papers in order 
when Rabbi Solomon Zuckermandel walked into his sanctum 
You are going to fight^ ” were the old man’s first words 
Yes ” 

And with a Jew^ No, Herr De Broda; you cannot, you dare 
not shoot a man* You will not do it ” 

Pardon me. Rabbi Solomon, but my knowledge is somewhat 
deeper than yours in affairs of honour ” 

Do you think so^ ” replied the old man, with an indulgent 
smile Ah, well, we shall see You think we can wash our 
honour only m blood ^ My dear Herr De Broda, spotless honour 
needs no washing, and if it has a blemish, it cannot be effaced even 
by blood The Baron called you a Jew Is that an insult^ " 

"" In the sense he attached to the word, yes " 

** Not so Neither m that sense nor m any other Does the name 
of soldier become an insult because soldiers have deserted their 
flag^ The Jews we call to mind when the word ' Jew * is used in 
reproach are those who have forsaken their standard Th^ are 
no longer Jews Judaism is the fear of the Lord, love of ifwrty, 
love of the family and humanity. The honour of the Jew cH^sts 
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not m spilling blood, but m anting upnghtly and doing good/' 

You are nght, but " 

No, no. No ‘ buts.' When God in the midst of thunder and 
lightning gave the Tables of the Law to Moses on Mount Smai, there 
were no ' buts He said ' Thou shalt not kiUf ' You axe a Jew, 
Herr De Broda In other words Man, thou shalt not kill ^ " 

The young fellow turned towards the wmdow The rabbi should 
not see his emotion But the Jewi^ heart was touched, and the 
old man, who gave no thought to title and coat-of-arms, had con- 
quered the aristocrat's pnde and prejudice 

Midnight had struck when Rabbi Solomon reached Kronenfels's 
quarters The letter he handed the Baron from his adversaiy read 
m follows, 

Dear Sir— You have msulted me grossly m calhng me a Jew 
m the presence of a number of gentlemen, and have added to the 
insult, as it were, by making it at a time when Herr De Treitschke 
m Berlin has spoken of the Jews as the schlamassl " [the plague 
of the Germans] You are, however, an only son, the pnde of your 
family, and I should hke to avoid our meetmg for to-morrow. 
You have often seen me hit the ace at a good range, and you know 
as that I am no phrase-malcer I propose, therefore, that we 
shall both shoot in the air, and that we shall mutually exchange onr 
word of honour not to speak of this arrangement 

Broda " 


ICronenfels held the letter to the rabbi 
What IS to be done? " he asked, with a smile 
" Herr De Broda has proved himself a true Jew," responded 
Zudkermandel gently. " Do not let him surpass you Prove to him 
that you, too, are of a race which, boasting the most ancient civil- 
isation, IS above all others from the humanitanan standpoint " 
Kronenfels wrote some hnmed hnes, which Rabbi Solomon con- 
veyed to Herr De Broda before daybreak The Baron's answer 
was couched m these words 

" Dear Sir — I was about to address you when I received your 
note 

" I, too, should deeply regret having a mortal encounter with a 
young man upon whom so many hopes are placed 
I accept your proposition. 

Moreover, between ourselves be it said, we are Jews — ^in other 
words, descendants of ancestors whose bouse is more ancient than 
that'of the Lichtensteins or Auerspergs, ancestors who have trans- 
mitted to us two quahties which Hot De Tratsdike cotiki scar<^y 
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possess, being as it were the offshoot of a somewhat recent civilisa- 
tion and these are, repugnance to shed blood, and the ‘ rach- 
monni ’ ^ of the Jewish heart 

Kroototels '' 

The duel took place at six o'clock in the morning, the venerable 
oaks of De Granic forest castmg an air of solemmty over the blood- 
less scene The adversanes kept their word, the pistols were dis- 
charged in the air, and the witnesses declared that honourable satis- 
faction had been made As De Broda and Kronenfels were shaking 
hands with hearty good-wiU, the brushwood parted, and old Rabbi 
Solomon slowly approached the young men Raising his arms in 
benediction, he said, and the hght of happiness beamed from his 
eyes " Gentlemen, you are Jews* " 

^ Mercifulness 
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THE SPANISH STORY^ 
TELLERS 


The evolution of the Spanish story has followed a course very similar to 
the French Though the literature of Spam is one of the richest, 
despite such glories as Cervantes, Quevedo, Lope de Vega, and Calder6n 
it does not rival that of France, and by the same token the Spanish 
mento lacks that ultimate touch of refinement which is the peculiar and 
enduring beauty of the French conte Spam has many brilliant tellers 
of tales, yet there is little doubt that the relative dimensions of our 
respective selections from the French and the Spanish are proportionately 
representative Enghsh readers may find m the one volume to which 
these words are mtroductory as much that is fresh and unexploited as m 
the four French volumes, for France has been, durmg the last generation 
or two, a veritable quarry for English translators, while Spamsh litera- 
ture has been curiously and unwisely neglected 

JUAN MANUEL 

The first of the selections in chronological order takes us back to the 
eailier years of the fourteenth century, and to a writer who cut a great 
figure m his time Bon Juan Manuel (1282-1347) was the nephew of 
Alfonso X, and, hke all Ibenan authors to this day, his energies were not 
confined to hterature A man of State as well as poet and romancist, he 
exhibits strong traces of oriental mfluence m his celebrated masterpiece, 
Cmnt Lucanor, from which two delightful stones are here given 

The Naked Kmg was doubtless Moc«^h m its ongm, but the manner 
205 385 
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of telling IS chaxactenstio of Jnan Manuel and his age George Meredith 
tricks ont a somewhat similar story of Eastern ongm in his tale of The 
Punishment of Khipil " from The Shavtng of Shagpat ** The Bitei 
Bit ” IS an anonymous mediaeval tale/' here included to show how 
common to all European hteratures was this brief anecdote form 


HURTADO DE MENDOZA 

One of the most mterestmg classics of Spanish hterature is the world- 
famous picaresque romance, '*E 1 Lazarillo de Tormes," the authorship 
of which has been the subject of many a learned disputation among the 
critics of later ages, though it is generally attributed to Hurtado de 
Mendoza (1503-1575) It was certainly pubhshed during his lifetime, 
and at a penod of his career when his literary powers would be at then 
npest Hurtado, hke Juan Manuel, was a man of affairs , he was 
Carlos V*s ambassador to the Council of Trent His greatest claim to be 
remembered, however, would be his authorship of this most entertainmg 
of vagabond novels The short story, How Lazaro became the Ser- 
vant of an Esquire,'' which has been taken from the long and formless 
romance, is thoroughly representative of the spirit and character of those 
picaresque writmgs whiph later inspired the essentially English genius 
of Fieldmg and Smollett, and mformed their work 


MATEO ALEMAN— MIGUEL DE CERVANTES 

In the year 1547 two authors were born m Spam, one of whom was 
destined to produce an abidmg monument of Spanish genius, world 
jfeunous and elemental But of Mateo Aleman (1547-1610) not a great 
deal IS remembered even m Spam, and nothing at all m England A 
person with a strong philosophic cast of mmd, he chose the romance form 
of his day as a vehicle for his pondermgs on life, and the extraordmary 
popularity his picaresque novel, Guzman de Alfarache, achieved on 
its pubhcation m 1599, despite its author's philosophic musmgs, mdi 
cates a certain robustness m the literary taste of the day Many stones 
similar m character to that here extracted from the romance of Guz 
md% are embodied m the work, and provide good examples of the 
short story m the early stage of its development The other Spanish 
author, bom m the same year as Alfeman, is he whom Spam rightly 
^^xds as the peculiar glory of her hterature— Miguel Cervantes de 
Saavedra The immortal author of Don Qmjote was bom at Alcala 
de Henares m 1547 He fought as a soldier m the Spanish army, wm 
msig some distmction at Lepanto After many adventures, he became in 
hfe a collector of taxes and a disappomted candidate for recomn 
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tion at Court In 1605 he had published the first part of Don Qmjote 
the fame of which was sufficient to inspire numerous mutations and false 
claims to its authorship This great humorous masterpiece was written 
to satirise the fantastic romances which had then become so popular, 
and were really no more than a very early form of the modem servant- 
girl's penny novelette Cervantes did not write the second part of 
Don Qmjote until 1615, and early m the succeeding year he died at 
Madrid Apart from his great masterpiece, which will endure so long as 
mankmd appreciates the salutary value of ridicule and is touched 
emotionally by deep, true, and tender humour, Cervantes wrote many 
plays and shorter fictions, the latter modelled somewhat on the Itahan 
novella His Exemplary Novels, as Cervantes desenbed these, first 
bent Sir Walter Scott's mmd towards fiction, and they are most dehght- 
ful readmg The example here chosen is typical, but preference has 
been given to it chiefily because it is one of the shortest, most of these 
tales of the immortal humorist tendmg to outrun the dimensions, not 
only of the modem short story, but of the Italian form on which they are 
planned 


OUEVEDO— MATfAS DE LOS REYES 

Francisco de Quevedo {1580-1645) is to Spanish literature whar Swift 
IS to English, Rabelais to French ** a jest on his hps and stoicism in his 
breast," one of his fellow-countrymen writes of him He led a hfe of 
great activity as statesman and diplomatist, and his histones, novels, 
poems, and satires, which seem to have been many, though few have 
been preserved, were the fruit of his leisure Quevedo's name is 
remembered chiefly for the authorship of one of the picaresque classics, 
El Gran Tacano His cunous story of " The Catcfipole Possessed ” 
IS still popular with Spanish readers, and has also had circulation in 
English The last of the early Spanish waters here represented is 
Matias de los Reyes, poet and dramatist, bom at Madnd m the latter 
part of the sixteenth century, and livmg there m 1640 Little is known 
of him, and he is httle read except m a few short stones from his longer 
works , the example here included is regarded as his best 


ESTEBANEZ—TRUEBA— VALERA 

With Serafin Est^banez Calderon (1799*1867) we come to the writers 
of modem fiction, Est6banez bemg one of the fathers of the Spanish 
novel" Andalustan Scenes, pubhshed m 1847, is a collection of 
his amusmg short stones, of which one of the best is here mcluded 
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Antonio de Trueba (1821-1888) is famed as a ** popular poet, his 
themes being usually chosen for their appeal to the sympathies of the 
widest audience Apart from his poetry — every Spanish writer is a 
poet of sorts, the language lending itself so readily to poetic expression — 
Trueba's name is associated with a large mass of miscellaneous wntmg 
and numerous short stories of real merit “ The Architect's Wife," 
typical of his work, is one of the most memorable short stories in any 
European literature It is interesting to record that the late Jabez 
Spencer Balfour, while undergomg his imprisonment, wrote a very 
remarkable narrative poem m English, founded upon this story of 
Trueba's, and the present writer, then editor of the London Magaztne, 
published it in his Christmas number of 1 906 In J uan Valera ( 1824-1 90 5) 
we have one of the greatest prose masters of modem Spam Novelist 
and cntic, author and poet, his works are read by Spaniards chiefly 
for their perfection of literary form We get a good idea of Valera's 
lightness of touch in the very charming story, “ The Fairy Ki^s," and 
the other two selections are from his " Andalusian Stones," to the 
writing of which he turned as a rehef from the more serious and stately 
work of literature whicn usually engaged him 


PEDRO A DE ALARCON 

Although the Andalusian is often the butt of Spanish wit, and serves 
the Castilhan much as the Irishman does the English, Andalusia has 
produced many of Spain's most charming and characteristic writers 
One of the greatest of these is Pedro A de Alarcon (1833-1891), who 
began life as a student of law, and somethmg of a revolutionary, but 
became a soldier and fought heroically for Spam m Morocco, and wound 
up a distinguished career in the sanctity of the Spamsh Royal Academy 
He displays a fine quahty of narrative, his fiction as a whole bemg even 
more notable for smoothness of style than for creative power His 
numerous short stones exist m many collections still popular with his 
countrymen There is a true sense of the weird in “ The Tall Woman," 
and " The Patnot Traitor " is surely one of the most dramatic of stones 
told m so short a space Humour as well as tragic mterest distinguishes 
** The Cornet Player," and ** The Account-Book " is a delightful example 
of the peasant tale which Alarcon dehghted to write 

BECQUER— BLASGO— GOELLO 

Best known m Spanish hterature as a poet, Gustavo Adolfo B6cquei 
(1S36-1870) had somethmg of the qualities of Heme, and although not 
paxhcularly memorable as a writer of fiction, he has left m Maese 
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P^rez one of the finest of Spanish short stories Ensebio Blasco 
(1844-1903), on the other hand, was a most prolific author and drama- 
tist, who nearly always worked the lighter vein The mordant satire of 
“ Modem Life,” a delightfully amusing story, is typical of his style, and 
” The Rustic Cobbler ” of a story form immensely popular with Spanish 
readers Blasco *s complete works fill some bwenty-seven volumes Of 
Carlos Coello (1850—1888) httle is known, and probably nothing of his 
has ever previously been done mto Enghsh He wrote a considerable 
number of fantastic stones m the ^seventies, and one of his collections is 
entitled Unlikely Stories “ Tierra-Tragona ” is an excellent specimen 
of the collection named 


PARDO BAZAN 

Probably the most remarkable hterary figure m the modem life of 
Spam has been the Countess Emilia Pardo Bazan (1851-1921) Poet, 
novehst, cntic, dramatist, biographer, histonan, lecturer — ^such were the 
vaned r 61 es which this extraordinary woman filled with almost equal 
success throughout her long and bnlhant career ” The late Mrs 
Ohphant multiplied by five or six ” would be the nearest approach the 
present wnter could make to a one-hne description of the Countess 
Pardo Bazan Mrs Ohphant v^rrote chiefiy under the goad of necessity , 
but probably the sheer love of wntmg urged the pen of the Spamsh 
countess, whose productivity has been phenomenal Her Collected 
Works, which appeared before her death, extended to some three- or 
four-score volumes * Probably sixty stout octavos would not hold the 
sum total of her output ’ Spanish writers are not timorous of ** over- 
production ” They have never speciahsed ” like the lesser English 
professionals of letters They have a large enough sense of literature 
to hft them mto the atmosphere of those classic authors who could 
build a house or fight a battle as well as write a book Yet 
Spamsh critics, astounded at the tireless activity of the Countess Pardo 
Bazan, have ventured to speculate whether she might not have done 
more enduring work had she done less The present writer has read 
hundreds of her short stones, and does not recall one that was quite un- 
worthy At her worst, she is probably head and shoulders above many 
Enghsh writers whose short stories command high pnees m the penod- 
icals of our tune Six stones from her pen have here been chosen, and 
sixty could have been given, each of them almost as good as any one of 
these It will be noted by the cntical reader that they approach more 
closely to the French conte than any of the precedmg stones m this 
volume, though later we shall note evidence of French mfiuence on 
modem Spamsh wnters The Countess was unhke most of her contem- 
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poranes m a certain disregard for the refinements of literary style, 
having preferred to exert her powers chiefly m the mvention of plot and 
the play of character 


“ CLARIN PALAGIO VALDlSS 

The two story selections from the wntmgs of “ Clarin (Leopoldo 
Alas) (1852-1905) are entirely m harmony with the rather biting and 
cynical criticism which, as a journalist, was his chief stock-in-trade 
He wrote a few novels, the best of which was La Regenta, pubhshed 
m 1884, and his many short stories were probably undertaken as a relief 
from the daily task of journalism Palacio Valdes (b 1853), who began 
his hterary career as a cntic, ranks as one of the greatest contemporary 
figures m the world of Spanish letters He has excelled as a novelist, 
and his name is famous far beyond his native country, where the most 
esteemed of his works of fiction is La Hemiana San Sulpicto He 
has written much in philosophy, having endeavoured to explain prag- 
matism to the Spanish public, and in his shorter pieces, and particularly 
his short stories, he has portrayed country life and manners with great 
fidehty and dehghtful humour, his peasant types remmdmg us somewhat 
of Thomas Hardy's In “ The Bird m the Snow " we have the philo- 
sopher talking to us m the guise of the story-teller, while “ The Curate's 
Colt " IS an admirable example of the rustic 

JACINTO PICON— BLASGO IBANEZ 

Jacmto Pic6n (1853-1923) we distmguish as aSpamsh writer who was 
entirely under the mfiuence of the modem French school which has been 
oddly named Naturalist '* His chief concern, m common with most of 
the writers who are supposed to come within that category, was with the 
relations of the sexes , but he had the gift of the story-teller m a high 
degree, and it is a very subtle charm of manner, as well as the French 
touch, that makes ** After the Battle ” a short-story masterpiece 
'' Gasparoa's Revenge " is no unworthy compamon to it His contem- 
porary, Vicente Blasco Ibanez (1867-1928), was better known as a writer 
of long novels He occupied much the same place m Spanish hterature 
as Hall Came does in English or Georges Ohnet in French That is to 
say, he commanded multitudes of readers, wrote long and pretentious 
narratives — ^such as the highly successful " Blood and Sand " — but 
most of his work was too “ popular ** to endure He was the author of 
many short stones, chiefly wntten for the newspapers, and his abundant 
mventmn was well apphed m the three examples here included 
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A wnter of a very different class from any of the foregoing, and a man 
of extraordmary character, was Rub6n Dario (1867-1916) A Nicar- 
aguan by birth, he began as a poet, and continued always a poet, but 
wrote through a strange and restless life much criticism, many sketches 
of travel, and a few short stories Accepted as the greatest wnter of the 
Spanish language m his day, no poet or prose wnter of the last fifty years 
excelled him m the punty and richness of his literary style Dario died 
in the autumn of 1916 m his native country, after having spent most of 
his life a wanderer in the other states of South America and in France 
and Spam Extraordinary ceremonies were observed at his death, the 
State giving him a military funeral and the Church granting him the 
ntual decreed for Roman Cathohc pnnces Literary societies held 
funeral feasts copied from the traditional ceremonies of the Greek bunal 
of national heroes This would have accorded well with Dario's classical 
tastes, as he was mtensely moved by Greek and Latin culture His 
work is marked by a sensuous delight m the old myths of nymph and 
faun, and all his verse is essentially of the fleshly school, but charged 
with wonderful beauty of form and fancy His short stories are few m 
number, but each a tmy masterpiece, and the three here chosen would 
no doubt have been the poet's owm selection 


VALLE-INCLAN AND OTHERS 

Little is known of Jos6 Fernandez Bremdn, except that he was a 
cultured writer, and, unlike most of his contemporaries, not voluminous 
Fascmated by the bizarre or the extraordmary — ^m one of his stones he 
attempts to study the emotions of a man with two heads * — ^we find him 
turning to the East for inspiration, as m A Silken Cord *' , but there is 
real power behind the fantastic notion of The Curse of Tongues " 
Jos6 Frances is a very able contemporary author who, like Picon, would 
probably agree to be classed among the “ Naturalists," and for similar 
reasons But the story we have chosen, though probably one of the 
most eflective he has ever written, is quite uncharacteristic, m that it is 
entirely without sex mterest Arturo Reyes {1864-191 3), an Andalusian, 
was another of the Spanish story-tellers who prided themselves on their 
"modernity," while Ram6n del Valle-Inclan (b 1869) is a great stylist, 
accepted m Spam as one of the most refined of modern writers A poet 
before he became novelist, m his fiction he remams still somethmg of the 
poet The examples of his work here given axe very bnef, but show a 
remarkable power to convey atmosphere and character The story of 
Brazilian life, Her Father's Slave," by Ehas Zerolo (d 1900), is m- 
eluded rather for its mtrmsic merit than because of any reputation 
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attaclung to the author's name, which is quite unknown outside his 
native literature, and there is overshadowed by many We have no 
note of the author of “ Flowering Heather," but Juan de Dios Peza is, 
of course, world-famous as the one great novehst that Mexico has pro- 
duced His works have been translated mto many languages, mcluing 
Russian, Swedish and Japanese, and " La Mulata," by which he is 
represented here, is a short story at once very characteristic of the 
author and of his native land J A H 



JUAN MANUEL 

1232-1347 

A YOUNG MAN AND HIS 
MANY FRIENDS 

From “ El Conde Lucanor 

A CERTAIN good man had a son, and among other matters which 
he advised, he enjoined him always to endeavour to obtain a 
great number of friends, and the son did as he was told He began 
to keep much company, and to share his substance among different 
individuals whom he esteemed as his fnends, and ready to do 
anything in their power to pleasure him, — ^nay, msomuch as to 
venture their lives and substance, if need be, in his behalf 

And one day this young man, conversing with his father, was 
asked whether he had done as he had been commanded, and had 
yet obtained many fnends 

And the son replied that he had, and in parfacular, that among 
others, there weie ten of whom he was most assured, that never 
in any difficulty or necessity whatever would they be led to desert 
him 

When the father heard this, he said he was greatly surpnsed that 
his son had been able in so short a time to obtain so many ftiends, 
and such as he, who was an old man, had never been fortuhate 
enough to possess dunng his whole life, at all events never counting 
more than one fnend and a half And the son began to argue with 
him, mamtaimng that what he had said of his fnends was only the 
truth 

When the father saw that his son was so eager on their behalf, 
he said that he ought to proceed to prove it in the following 
manner First, that he should kill a pig, and having put it into a 
sack, should go with it to the house of one of his fnends, and 
when admitted there, tell him secretly,— not that it was a pig, but 
a man whom he had unhappily killed Further, that if this fact 
should be made known, it would be quite impossible for him to 
escape with his hfe, and that all those who knew of it would be 
likely to share with him m the same fate. That his son should 
205* 393 
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enjom them, since they were his fnends, not to reveal the fact, 
and that if need be, they should unite with him and defend him 
And the youth did this going to the house of his fnends, he 
informed them of the fatal accident that had befallen him They 
all, one after another, declared, that in all other matters they would 
serve him to the utmost, but that on such an occasion, which would 
endanger botii their hves and property, they dare not assist him, 
beseeching hmi, at the same time, for the love of God, not to 
breathe to a single being that he had been at their houses Some 
of them, indeed, said that they would go to sohcit on his behalf, 
and others observed that they would do as much, and, moreover, 
would not desert him even tiU after his execution, and that they 
would then give him honourable interment 
And after the youth had thus tned the sincerity of all his fnends, 
without finding any to receive him, he returned to his father, and 
related what had happened And when the father saw that it so 
fell out, he said to his son, that he might now very well see how 
those who had lived long, and seen and expenenced much in such 
a matter, knew more than their sons He then added, that he 
himself had only one friend and a half, and that he might go and 
try them 

The young man went accordmgly to prove what his father had 
meant by half a fnend, and he took the dead pig along with him 
He called at the door of his father's half friend, and recounted to 
him first the unlucky adventure which had befallen him, that he 
had spoken with all his fnends m vain, and beseeched him, by the 
regard he bore his father, to assist him now in this his utter need 
And when has father's half fnend saw this, he said that he had a 
regard for the father, but had no sort of love for or acquaintance 
with the son, but that for his father's sake, he was willing to 
assist him, and to conceal the affair He then took the sack with 
the pig, and earned it into his orchard, where he deposited it in a 
deep furrow, and covered the spot with weeds and vegetables to 
conceal it from every eye 

The youth then returned and acquainted his father with what had 
occurred in regard to this his half fnend He next ordered his 
son, on a certain day, when they should all be engaged in council, 
to start some question, and discuss it with this same fnend very 
warmly, till at length he should deal him a hard blow in the face, 
which, when the opportumty served, was accordingly done 
But the good man, on being smitten, only said, By my faith, 
young man, thou hast done ill; yet thou mayest be assured, that 
neither for this or other injury &ou canst do, will I reveal what 
happened m the garden " 

The son afterwards reported this to his father, who then told him 
to go to the house of his other fnend, and he did so 
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And again he recounted all that had happened, and the good 
fnend of his father directly said, that he wo^d do all to save his 
life and his reputation And it by chance happened that a man 
had been killed m that town, and none knew by whom, but several 
people having noticed the youth going along at night with the sack 
upon his shoulders, they concluded that he was no other than the 
murderer 

In short, they informed of him, and the youth was taken and 
pronounced guilty of the ohence, but his father's fnend all the 
while exerted himself to compass his escape And when he saw 
that there was no way left to save him from death, he said to the 
Alcalde, that he did not wish to have the sm of killing that young 
man upon his conscience, for, in fact, it was not he who had killed 
the man, but a son of Ins own, and the only one he had, and in 
this way did he succeed in saving the life of his friend's son> by 
the hard sacnfice of tus own 
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THE NAKED KING 

Three impostors came to a King and told him they were cloth- 
weavers, and could fabncate a cloth of so peculiar a nature that a 
legitimate son of his father could see the cloth, but if he were 
illegitimate, though behoved to be legitimate, he could not see it 
Now the King was much pleased at this, thinking that by this 
means he would be able to distinguish the men in his kingdom who 
were legitimate sons of their supposed fathers from those who were 
not, and so be enabled to increase his treasures, for among the 
Moors only legitimate children inherit their father's property, and 
for this end he ordered a palace to be appropnated to the manu- 
facture of this cloth And these men, in order to convince him 
that they had no intention of deceivmg him, agreed to be shut up 
in this palace until the cloth was manufactured, which satisfied the 
King 

When they were supplied with a large quantity of gold, silver, 
silk, and many other things, they entered tihe palace, and, putting 
their looms m order, gave it to be understood that they were work- 
ing all day at the cloth 

After some days, one of them came to the King and told him 
the cloth was commenced, that it was the most curious thing in the 
world, descnbmg the design and construction, he then prayed the 
King to favour them with a visit, but begged he would come alone 
The King was much pleased, but wishing to have the opimon of 
some one first, sent the Lord Chamberlain to see it, m order to 
know if they were deceivmg him When the Lord Chamberlain 
saw the workmen, and heard all they had to say, he dared not 
admit he could not see the cloth, and when he returned to the 
King he stated that he had seen it, the King sent yet another, 
who gave the same report When they whom he had sent de- 
clared that they had seen the cloth, he determined to go himself 
On entering the palace and seeing the men at work, who began 
to descnbe the texture and relate the ongin of the invention, as 
also the design and colour, in which they all appeared to agree, 
although in reahty they were not working, when the King saw 
how they appeared to work, and heard the character of the cloth 
so minutely descnbed, and yet could not see it, although those he 
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had sent had seen it, he began to feel very uneasy, feanng he 
imght not be the son of the King who was supposed to be his father, 
and that if he acknowledged he could not see the cloth he might 
lose his kingdom, under this impression he commenced praising the 
fabric, describing its peculiarities after the manner of the workmen 
On the return to his palace he related to his people how good 
and marvellous was the cloth, yet at the same time suspected some- 
thing wrong 

At the end of two oi three days the King requested his Algua- 
cil '' (or officer of justice) to go and see the cloth When the 
Alguacil enteied and the workmen, who, as before, described 
the figures and pattern of the cloth, knowing that the King had 
been to see it, and yet could not see it himself, he thought he 
certainly could not be the legitimate son of his father, and there- 
fore could not see it He, however, feared if he was to declare 
that he could not see it he would lose his honourable position, to 
avoid this mischance he commenced praising the cloth even more 
vehemently than the others 

When the Alguacil returned to the King and told him that he 
had seen the cloth, and that it was file most extraordinary 
production in the world, the King was much disconcerted, for he 
thought that if the Alguacil had seen the cloth, which he was 
unable to see, there could no longer be a doubt that he was not 
the legitimate son of the King, as was generally supposed, he there- 
fore did not hesitate to praise the excellency of file cloth and the 
skill of the workmen who were able to make it 
On another day he sent one of his Councillors, and it happened 
to him as to the King and the others of whom I have spoken, and 
m this manner, and for this reason, they deceived the King and 
many others, for no one dared to say he could not see the cloth 
Things went on tiius until there came a great feast, when all 
requested the King to be dressed in some of the cloth, so the work- 
men, being ordered, brought some rolled up in a very fine linen, 
and inqmred of the King how much of it he wished them to cut off, 
so the King gave orders how much and how to make it up 
Now when the clothes were made, and the feast day had amved, 
the weavers brought them to the King, informed His Majesty that 
his dress was made of the cloth as he had directed, the King all 
this lime not danng to say he could not see it 
When the King had professed to dress himself in this suit, he 
mounted on horseback and rode into the city, but fortunately for 
him it was summer time The people seeing His Majesty come in 
this manner were much surpnsed, but knowing that those who could 
not see this cloth would be considered illegitimate sons of their 
fathers, kept their suipnse to themselves, feanng the dishonour 
consequent upon such a declaration 
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Not so, however, with a negro, who happened to notice the King 
thus equipped, for he, having nothing to lose, came to him and 
said, Sire, to me it matters not whose son I am, therefore I 
tell 3^011 that you are nding without any clothes " 

On this the King commenced beating him, saving that he was 
not the legitimate son of his supposed father, and therefore it was 
that he could not see the cloth But no sooner had the negro said 
this, than others were convinced of its truth, and said the same, 
until, at last, the King and all with him lost their fear of declaring 
the truth, and saw through the tnck of which these impostors had 
made them the victims 

When the weavers were sought for they were found to have fled, 
taking with them aU they had received from the King by their im- 
position 



ANONYMOUS 

15TH Century 


THE BITER BIT 

Who thinks to take another in 
Is oft in his turn taken in 

Two townsmen and a countryman, on a pilgrimage to Mecca, 
agreed to share provisions tiH they should reach Mecca But 
the victuals ran short, so that they had nothing left but a httle 
flour — enough to make a loaf 
And the townsmen, seeing that, said one to the other 
'' We have but httle food, and our compamon eats much, how 
shall we bring about that he shall eat none of the bread, and that 
we alone eat it^ 

And they took this counsel — ^they would make the loaf, and whilst 
it was baking should all go to sleep, and whoever dreamed the 
most marvellous thing in that time, he should alone eat the bread 
This they did, thinking to betray the simple rustic, and they 
made the loaf and put it to bake, and then lay down to sleep 
But the rustic saw through their treachery, and when the com- 
pamons were sleeping took the half-baked bread, ate it, and turned 
to sleep 

Then one of the townsmen awoke as one dreaming and afraid, 
and called to his companion, and the other said, What hast thou ^ 

I saw a marvellous vision metliought two angels opened the 
gates of heaven, and bore me before the face of God 
And his compamon said, “ Marvellous is that vision But I 
dreamed that two angels seized me, and, cleaving the earth, bore 
me to hell 

The rustic heard all this and pretended to sleep, but the others 
called out to him to awake, and he discreetly, as one amazed, re- 
plied, " Who are ye that are calhng me’ 

They rephed, ‘‘ We are thy compamons 
And he said, Have ye returned’ '' 

And they said, '' Whence wouldst thou have us return’ 

And the rustic said, " But now methought I saw two angels take 
the one of you to heaven, and then two other angels take the 
other to hell, and seeing this, and thinking you would neither re- 
turn, I got up and ate Ihe loaf 
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HOW LA2ARO BECAME THE 
SERVANT OF AN ESQUIRE 

One day in Toledo I accidentally encountered a certain esquire 
m the street, he was of a good appearance, well dressed, and walked 
with an air of ease and consequence As I cast my eyes upon 
him, he fortunately took notice of me, and said 
Are you seeking a master, my boy^ 

I replied that I was 

" Then follow me," said he, " you have reason to thank your 
stars for this meeting doubtless you have said your prayers with 
a better grace than usual this mormng " 

I followed him, returmng thanks to Providence for this singular 
good turn of fortune, for, if one might judge from appearances, 
here was exactly the situation which I had so long desired It 
was early in the mormng when I was engaged by this kind master, 
and I continued to follow him, as he desired, till we made the tour 
of a great part of the city As we passed the market, I hoped that 
he would give me a load to carry home, as it was then about the 
hour that people usually made their purchases of that nature, but 
he passed by without taking the shghtest notice 

" Peradventure," quoth I to myself, " these commodities are not 
exactly to his taste, we shall be more fortunate in some other 
quarter " 

It was now eleven o'clock, and my master went into the cathe- 
dral to hear prayers, where I hkewise followed him Here we 
stayed until the whole service was finished and the congregation 
were departed, and then my master left, and proceeded towards 
one of the back streets of the city Never was anybody more de- 
lighted than I, to find my master had not condescended to trouble 
himself about supplying his table, concluding, of course, that he 
was a gentleman whose means enabled him to consign to others 
such mfenor domestic cares, and that on our amval at home we 
should find everything m order, — an anticipation of great delight to 
me, and, m fact, by this tube almost a matter of necessity The 
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clock had struck one, when we amved at a house before which my 
master stopped, and throwing his cloak open, he drew from his 
sleeve a key with which he opened the door 

I followed my master into the house, the entrance of which was 
extremely dark and dismal, so much so, as to create a sensation of 
fear in the mind of a stranger, and when within found it contained 
a small courtyard and tolerably sized chambers The moment he 
entered, he took off his cloak, and mqmnng whether I had clean 
hands, assisted me to fold it, and then, carefully wiping the dust 
from a seat, laid it thereon He next very composedly seated 
himself, and began to ask me a vanety of questions, as to who I 
was, where I came from, and how I came to that city, to all which 
I gave a more particular account than exactly suited me at that 
time, for I thought it would have been much more to the purpose 
had he desired me to place the table and serve up the soup, than 
ask me the questions he then did 
With all this, however, I contnved to give him a very satisfactory 
account of myself, dwelling on my good qualities, and concealmg 
those which were not suitable to my present auditory But I 
began now to grow very uneasy, for two o'clock amved, and sbll 
no signs of dinner appeared, and I began to recollect that ever 
smce we had been in the house I had not heard the foot of a 
human being, either above or below All I had seen were bare 
walls, without even a chair or a table, — ^not so much as an old 
chest like that I had such good occasion to remember In fact, 
it seemed to me like a house labouring under the influence of 
enchantment 

** Boy, hast thou eaten anything to-day^ " asked my master at 
last 

No, sir," I replied, “ seeing that it was scarcely eight o^clock 
when I had the good fortune to meet your honour " 

Early as it was," returned my master, “ I had already break- 
fasted, and it is never my custom to eat again till the evemng, 
manage as you can till then, you will have &e better appetite for 
supper " 

It may be easily supposed that, on hearing this, my newly-raised 
hopes vanished as rapidly as they had nsen, it was not hunger 
alone that caused me to despond, but the certainty that Fortune had 
not yet exhausted her full store of malice agamst me I could not 
but weep over the incidents of my past unfortunate career, and 
anticipate its rapidly approaching close, yet withal, concealing 
my emotion as well as possible, I said 

Thank God, sir, I am not a boy that troubles himself much 
about eating and drinking, and for this quality I have been praised 
even to this veiy day by all the masters whom I have ever served." 
Abstinence is a great virtue," returned my master, " and for 
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this I shall esteem thee still more, gormandising is only for swine, 
men of understanding require httle to allay their appetite 

I can understand that sentiment nght well/' quoth I to my- 
self, '' my masters have all advised the same course, though the 
devil a bit do they find the virtues of starvation so very pleasant, 
by all that I have seen " 

Seating myself near the door, I now began to eat some crusts of 
bread which I had about me, they were part of some scraps I had 
collected in my career of chanty 

** Come here, boy," said my master, “ what are you eating^ " 
I went to him, and showed him the bread He selected from the 
three pieces which I had, the best and largest, and said, " Upon 
my hfe, but this seems exceedingly mce bread " 

" Yes, sir/' I replied, " it is very good " 

" It really is," he continued, " where did you get it^ was it 
made with clean hands, I wonder? " 

" That I can't answer for," I rephed, " but the flavour of it does 
not come amiss to me " 

" Nor to me either, please God^ " said my poor devil of a 
master, and, having finished his scrutiny, he raised the bread to 
his mouth, and commenced as fierce an attack on it, as I quickly 
did on the other 

" By heavens* but this bread is beautiful* " exclaimed he, and 
I, beginning to see how matters stood with him, redoubled my haste 
with the remainder, being well assured that if he finished first, he 
would have httle hesitation m assisting me, but luckily we finished 
together He then carefully picked up the crumbs which had 
fallen, and entenng a small chamber adjoimng, brought out an old 
jar with a broken mouth Having drunk therefrom he handed it to 
me, but to support my character of abstemiousness, I excused 
myself, sapng, " No, sir, I thank you, I never drink wine " 

" The contents of the jar will not hurt you," he said, " it is only 
waterl " 

I took the jar, but a very small draught satisfied me, for thirst 
was one of the few things from which I suffered no inconvenience 
Thus we remained till mght I anticipating my supper, and my 
master asking me many questions, to all of which I answered in the 
best manner I was able Then he took me into the chamber 
whence he had brought the jar of water, and said 

" Stay here, my boy, and see how to make this bed, as from 
henceforth you will have this duty " 

We then placed ourselves on each side of this bed, if such it 
can be called, to make it, though httle enough there was to make 
On some benches was extended a sort of platform of ree(fe, on 
which were placed the clothes, which, from want of washing, were 
not the whitest in the world The reeds showed hke the nbs of a 
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lean hog, through an old covering which served to he upon, and 
the colour of which one could not exactly praise 

It was night when the bed was made, and my master said, 
Lazaro^ it is rather late now, and the market is distant, hkewise 
the city abounds with rogues, we had belter therefore pass the mght 
as we can, and to-morrow mormng we will fare better Being a 
single man, you see, I don't care much for these tlungs, but we 
will arrange better in future " 

" Sir, as to myself," I rephed, I beg you will on no account 
distress yourself I can pass a mght without food with no incon- 
vemence, or even more, indeed, if it were necessary " 

" Your health will be all the better for it," he said, " for take 
my word for it, as I said to-day, nothing in the world will ensure 
length of life so much as eating little " 

" If life IS to be purchased on such terms," said I to myself, I 
shall never die, for hitherto I have been obliged to keep this rule, 
whether I will or no, and, God help me, I fear I shall keep it all 
my long life " 

My master then went to bed, putting his clothes under his head, 
instead of a pillow, and ordered me to seek my rest at his feet, 
which I accordingly did, though the situation precluded ail hope of 
sleep The canes, of which the bedstead was composed, and my 
bones, which were equally proimnent, were throughout the night 
engaged in a continual and most unpleasant intimacy, for consider- 
ing my illness, and the privations which I had endured, to say 
nothing of my present starving condition, I do not beheve I had 
a single pound of flesh on my whole body 
Throughout that day I had eaten nothing but a crust of bread, 
and was actually mad with hunger, which is in itself a bitter enemy 
to repose, A thousand times did I curse myself and my unhappy 
fortunes — ^the Lord forgive my impiety, and what was a sore addi- 
tion to my misery, I dared not to move, nor vent my gnef m 
audible expressions, for fear of waking my master, many times 
during this mght did I pray to God to fimsh my existence ^ 

As the mormng appeared, we arose, and I set about cleamng my 
master's clothes and putting them in order, and helped him to 
dress, very much to his satisfaction As he placed his sword m his 
belt he said, “ Do you know the value of this weapon, my boy^ 
The gold was never coined that should buy this treasure of me Of 
all the blades Antomo ever forged, he never yet made its fellow " 
And then drawing it from the scabbard and trying the edge with 
his fingers, he added, " With this blade I would engage to sever a 
bale of wool < " — " and I would do more than that with my teeth," 
said I to myself, for though they are not made of steel, I would 
engage to sever a four pound loaf and devour it afterwards " 

He then sheathed his sword and girded it round him, and with 
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aa easy, gentlemanlike carnage, beanng himself erect, and 
throwing the corner of his cloak over his shoulder, or over his arm, 
placing his nght hand on his side, he saUied forth, sa3nng 

Lazaro, see to the house while I go to hear mass, and make the 
bed dunng my absence, the vessel for water wants filling, which 
you can do at the nver which runs close by, though take care to 
lock the door when you go, lest we should be robbed, and put the 
key on this hinge, m case I return before you, that I may let myself 
m " 

He then walked up the street with such an air of gentihty that a 
stranger would have taken him for a near relation of the Count of 
Arcos, or, at least, for his valet de chamhre 

Blessed be the Lord * said I, who, if he inflicts misfortunes, 
gives us the means of beanng them Now who, on meeting my 
master, would dream but that he had supped well and slept weU, 
and, although early in the mormng, but that he had also break- 
fasted welP There are many secrets, my good master, that you 
know, and that all the world is ignorant of Who would not be 
deceived by that smihng face and that fine cloak ^ and who would 
beheve that such a fine gentleman had passed the whole of yesterday 
without any other food than a morsel of bread, that his boy had 
earned in his breast for a day and a night ^ To-day washing his 
hands and face, and, for want of a towel, obliged to dry them with 
the limng of his garments — ^no one would ever suspect such things 
from the appearance before them Alas^ how many are there m 
this world who voluntanly suffer more for their false idea of honour 
than they would undergo for their hopes of an hereafter ^ 

Thus I moralised at the door of our house, while my master paced 
slowly up the street, and then, returmng within, I lost no time in 
making the tour of ihe house, which I did, though without making 
any fresh discovery whatever, or finding anything of a more con- 
solatory nature than my own gloomy thoughts 

I quickly made our bed, such as it was, and taking the water- 
jar, went with it to the nver There I saw my gay master in one 
of the gardens by the nver-side, m close conversation with two 
ladies, closely veiled, for there were many who were in the habit 
of resorting ffius early in the morning to enjoy the fresh air, and 
to take breakfast with some of the gentlemen of the city, who like- 
wise frequented the spot There he stood between them, saying 
softer things than Ovid ever did, while they, seeing him apparently 
so enamoured, made no scruple of hinting their wish to toeakfast 
Unfortunately his purse was as empty as his heart was full, there- 
fore this attack on his weaker position threw him somewhat sud- 
ifenly into disorder, which became evident from his confusion of 
language, and the lame excuses of which he was obliged to avail 
himsdf The ladies were too well expenenced not to perceive, and 
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that quickly, how matters stood, it was not long, therefore, before 
they exchanged him for a more entertaining gallant 

I was all tins time shly munching some cabbage stalks, for want 
of a better breakfast, which I despatched with considerable alacnty; 
and then returned home, without being seen by my master, to await 
his orders respecting breakfast on his return 

I began to think senously what I should do, still hoping, how- 
ever, that as the day advanced my master might return with the 
means to provide at least for our dinner, but in vain Two o’clock 
came, but no master, and, as my hunger now became insupport- 
able, without further consideration I locked the door, and, placing 
the key where I was told, sallied out m search of food With a 
humble subdued voice, my hands crossed upon my breast, and the 
name of the Lord upon my tongue* I went from house to house 
begging bread The practice of this art, I may say, I imbibed with 
my mother’s milk, or rather, that having studied it under the great- 
est master in all Spam, it is no wonder tiiat I was so great an adept 
m all its vanous branches 

Suf&ce it to say, that although in this city there is no more 
chanty than would save a saint from starvation, yet such was my 
supenonty in talent, that before four o’clock I had stowed away 
nearly four pounds of bread m my empty stomach, and two pouncfe 
more in my sleeves and m the inside of my jacket Passing then 
by the tnpe market, I begged of the women that keep the stalls, 
who gave me a good-sized piece of cow-heel, with some other pieces 
of boiled tnpe When I got home, I found my good gentleman 
already amved, and having folded and brushed his cloak, he was 
walking about the courtyard As I entered, he came up to me, as 
I thought, to chide me for my absence, but, thank God, it was far 
otherwise He inquired wheie I had been, to which I rephed. 

Sir, I remained at home till two o’clock, but when I found that 
your honour did not return, I went out, and recommended myself 
so well to the notice of the good people of this city, that they have 
given me what you see ” 

I then showed him the bread and the tnpe which I had collected 
At the sight of these dehcacies his countenance brightened up. 

‘'Ah* ” said he, I waited dinner for you some time, but as 
it grew late I finished You have nevertheless acted very properly 
in tbs matter, for it is much better to ask, for the love of God, than 
to steal I only charge you on no account to say you live wilh me, 
as such proceedings would not exactly redound to my honour — 
although I hardly think there is any danger, seemg that I am 
known so httle in this aty ” 

'' Do not alarm yourself, sir, on that head,'’ said I, for people 
thought as little of asking who was my master as I of tellmg 
them ” 
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Eat away, then, you young rogue," said he, " and with the 
blessing of God, we shall not have long need of such assistance, 
though I must say, since I have been m this house, good fortune 
has never visited me There are houses, from some reason or other, 
so unlucky that eveiy one who occupies them becomes infected with 
their ill-fortune, and this is without doubt one of them, but I 
promise you that directly the month is up, I will leave, even if they 
should offer it to me for nothing " 

I seated myself on the end of the bench, and commenced my 
supper with the tnpe and bread My poor unhappy master all the 
time eyed me askance, and never once took his eyes from my skirts, 
which at that time served me instead of a dinner-service Provi- 
dence had that day so favoured me, that I resolved my master 
should partake of my abundance, for I could well understand his 
feelings, havmg expenenced them of old, and to that very day, 
indeed, I was no stranger to them I began to think whether it 
would exactly become me to invite him to my repast, but as he had 
unfortunately said he had dined, I feared lest he might take it anuss 
However, I very much wished that the poor sinner might have the 
benefit of my labour, and break his fast as he had done the day 
before, particularly as the food was better, and my hunger less 
My good wishes towards him were speedily gratified, as they hap- 
pened to jump with his own humour, for directly I commenced my 
meal he began walking up and down the room, and approaching 
me rather closely 

" Lazaro," said he, " I really cannot help remarlang the extreme 
grace with which you make your meal I don't think I ever saw 
any one eat with more natural elegance, certain it is, that observers 
might benefit by your example " 

" Doubtless, my good sir," thought I, "it can only be to your 
extreme amiability that I am indebted for this compliment " Then, 
m order to give him the opportunity which I knew he longed for, I 
said, " Good matenals, sir, require good workmen This bread is 
most delicious, and this cow-heel is so well cooked and seasoned that 
the smell alone is sulficient to tempt any one " 

" Cow-heel, is it^ " said he 
" It is, sir," I rephed 

" Ah," said he, " cow's heel is one of the most delicate morsels 
in the world, there is nothing I am so fond of " 

" Then taste it, sir," said I, " and try whether this is as good 
as you have eaten " 

He seated himself on the bench beside me, and lajnng hands on 
the cow-heel, with three or four pieces of the whitest bread, com- 
menced in such good earnest that one might easily see hi^ rations 
were not disagreeable to him — ^gnnding every bone as ravenously 
as a greyhound 
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With a nice sauce of garlic,** said he, this would be capital 
eating ** 

^ ‘‘ You eat it with a better sauce than that, my good sir," thought 

** By heavens,** said he, ** anybody would think, to see me eat, 
that I had not touched a morsel to-day '* 

“ I wish I was as sure of good luck as Fm sure of that,** said I 
to myself He asked me for the water-jug, and I gave it to him, 
which, by the way, was a sure proof he had eaten nothing, for it 
was as full as when I brought it from the nver After drmkmg, we 
went to bed in the same manner as on the mght before, though it 
must be confessed in a much more contented mood 
Not to dwell too much on this part of my story, I shall only say, 
that in this manner we passed eight or ten days, my worthy master 
taking the air every day, in the most frequented parts, with the 
most perfect ease of a man of fashion, and returning home to feast 
on the contnbuhons of the chantable, levied by poor Lazaro 
With all this, however, I liked him very much, seeing he had 
not the ability to do more— in fact, I was much more sorry for his 
unfortunate condition than angry at the situation m which his defi- 
ciencies placed me, and many times I have been reduced to short 
commons myself that I might bnng home a certain share for my 
unlucky master But he was poor, and nobody can give what he 
has not got — an excuse which I cannot make for the old scoundrels 
I served before, — ^though as God is my witness, to this very day I 
never see a gentleman like my master strutting along as though the 
street was hardly wide enough for him, without marking the singu- 
lar way m which Fortune apportions her favours 

I pihed him from my heart, to think that with all his apparent 
greatness he might at that moment suffer privations equally hard to 
endure But with all his poverty, I found greater satisfaction m 
serving him than either of the others, for the reasons I have stated 
All that I blamed him for was the extravagance of his pnde, which, 
I thought, might have been somewhat abated towards one who, hke 
myself, knew his circumstances so mhmately It seems to me, 
however, that the poorest gentlefolk are always the most proud, 
but there is consolation in the thought that deadi knows no distinc- 
tion, but at length most generally places the commoner m higher 
ground than it does the peer I hved for some tme m the manner 
I have related, when it pleased my miserable fortune, which seemed 
never tired with persecuting me, to envy me even my present pre- 
canous and unhappy condition 

It appeared that the season in that country had been unfavourable 
to com, therefore it was ordained by the magistracy that all stran- 
gers who subsisted by alms should quit the aty, or nsk the punish- 
ment of the whip. This law was enforced so ngidly, that oaily four 
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days after its promulgation, I beheld a procession of miseiable 
wretches who were suffenng the penalty through the streets of the 
city, a sight which so alarmed me that I did not dare for the future 
to avail myself of my accustomed means of subsistence 

It can hardly be possible to imagine the extreme necessity to 
which our house was reduced, or the mournful silence of those who 
were expinng within, for two or three days we neither spoke a word, 
nor had we a mouthful to eat With regard to myself, there were 
some young women who earned their living by cotton-spinning, and 
making caps, and with whom, being near neighbours of ours, I had 
made some slight acquaintanceship, out of their pittance these poor 
girls gave me a morsel, which just served to keep life within me 

I did not, however, feel my own situation so keenly as I did that 
of my poor master, who, dunng the space of eight days, to the best 
of my knowledge, never touched a mouthful, at least, I can say, the 
deuce a morsel ever entered our door Whether he ever got any- 
thing to eat when he went out I caimot determine, but I know well, 
that he sallied out every day with a waist as fine as a greyhound of 
the best breed, and the better, as he thought to evade suspicion, he 
would take a straw from the mattress, which could even ill spare 
the loss, and go swaggering out of the house, sticking it m his mouth 
for a toothpick* He continued to attribute all his ill-fortune to 
the unlucky house in which we were lodged 

** The evils we have to bear/' he would say, are all owing to 
this unfortunate dwelling — as you see, it is indeed sad, dark, and 
dismal nevertheless, here we are, and, I fear, must continue awhile 
to suffer, I only wish the month was past, that we might well be 
quit of it " 

It happened one day, suffenng, as I have descnbed, this afflicting 
persecution of hunger, that by some extraordinary chance, I know 
not what, nor did I think it dutiful to mqmre, tiiere feU into my 
poor master's poverty-stncken possession the large sum of one real, 
with which he came home as consequentially as though he had 
brought the treasure of Vemce, saying to me with an air of extreme 
satisfaction and contentment* 

Here, Lazaro, my boy, take this — ^Providence is at last begin- 
ning to smile on us — go to the market, and purchase bread, meat, 
and wine, we will no longer take things as we have done I have 
other good news, likewise I have taken another lodging, so that 
there will be no occasion to remain in this wretched place longer 
than tiie end of the month Curse the place, and he who laid Sie 
first bnck, by the Lord, since I've been here, not a drop of wine 
teve I drunk, nor have I tasted a morsel of meat, neither have I 
enjoyed the smallest comfort whatsoever, but everything has been, 
as yon see, miserable and dismal to the last degree However, go, 
and qmckfy, for to*day we will feast like lords " 
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I took my real and jar, and without another word set out on 
my errand with the utmost speed, making towards the market-place 
in the most joyous and light-hearted mood imaginable But, alas^ 
what enjoyment could I expect, when my adverse fortune so pre- 
ponderated that the slightest gleam of sunshine m my career was 
suie to be overtaken by a storm ^ I was making my way, as I 
said, m extremely good spirits, revolving in my mind m what man- 
ner I should lay out my money to the best advantage, and returning 
heartfelt thanks to Providence for favouring my master with this 
unexpected stroke of fortune, when I saw a great crowd at the other 
end of the street, among whom were many priests, and I soon found 
to my horror that they were accompanying a corpse 

I stood up against the wall to give them room, and as the body 
passed I beheld one, who, as I supposed, from the mourning she 
wore, was the widow of the deceased, surrounded by hiends She 
was weeping bitterly, and uttenng m a loud voice the most piteous 
exclamations 

** Alas^ she cned, “ my dear husband and lord* whither are 
they takmg you^ To that miserable and unhappy dwelling* To 
that dark and dismal habitation* To the house where Ihere is 
neither eating nor dnnking* ** 

Good heavens* never shall I forget the moment when I heard 
those words, it seemed m my fright as though heaven and earth 
were coming together 

“ Miserable and uphappy wretch that I am," I exclaimed in an 
agony of nund, " it is to our house then that they are beanng this 
body* " 

I rushed from the place where I stood, through the crowd, for- 
getting m my fnght the object of my errand, and made with all 
speed towards home The instant I arrived I closed the door, 
barred and bolted it, and cned out to my master with the utmost 
earnestness of manner to help me to defend the entrance. 

He, greatly alarmed, and with the impression that it was some- 
thing eke, cdled to me, " What is the matter, boy^ Why do you 
slam the door with such fury^ " 

" Oh, master," said I, " come here and assist me, for they are 
hanging a dead body here* I met them m the street above, and 
I heard the widow of the dead man cr3mig out, ‘ Alas! husband 
and master, whither do they take you^ To the dark and dismal 
house, to the house of misery and misfortune, to the house where 
they neither eat nor dnnk ^ To what other house then can they be 
banging him than this"^ " 

Directly my master heard these words, albeit in no meriy humour, 
he burst out into such a fit of laughing that it was some time before 
he could utter a word. 

Dunng this time I was holding fast the door, placing my dioulder 
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Eg3.ixist it for better security The crowd passed with thp 
&ough still I could not persuade myself but that they mtended^^ 
bnng It m When my master was more satiated wiii mirth Aan 
with food, he said to me in a good-tempered manner 
*' It IS very just, Lazaro, according to what the widow said v^,, 
were nght m flunking as you did, but as they have thougS betS 
of it. and passed on, open the door and go on your errand 
“ Stop a httle longer, sir,” said I, " let them pass the end of th« 
street, that we may be sure but he would not wail, and comn! 
to the stteet door, he opened it, and forced me away, for I Sf 

mXT despatched 4 again to S 

We dined well that day, though my appetite was but indifferent 
and it was some lime before I recovered from the effect of that hik' 
adventure, though it was an exceUent source of nurth to mv ma^r 
whenever it was brought to his recoUechon ^ master 

In this manner I hved some httle time with mv third and 
poor^t master the Esquire, having great cunosity to knw whS 
TOuld possibly have mduced him to come to that pht of the world 
for I knew he was a stranger on the first day I lived with him Sm 
the lact of his not knowing a single soul in the aty At tt mv 
wish was gratified, for one day, when we had feasted pretW wSf 
^d were consequently in good humour, he told me a littto oX 
lustory He w^ a native of Old Castle, and had qmtted his ^«n 
try because he had refused to salute a neighboun^ ge^emS S 
consequence, by takmg off his hat first, which. accorlng^TpunS 
^ constaied into an insultng mark of disrespect 
My honourable master wished to convmce me that, being a gentle 
man, the other, though superior, had an equal nght to dfff h« 
bonnet to him. " for." said he, " though I aL. as lou see but S 
Esquire, I vow to God if the Count himself were to meet mV m 
street and did not take off his hat to me, aye, mid e4?rd? off Sf 
ne^ time we met I would turn mto some ship, pretending bufi^ 
rather than pay him the least mark of respect And though von 
see me here poorly off, yet in my own country I have m estate m 
houses in good condition, and well rented, only sixteen le^gS from 
the place where I was bom, worth at least two hundred 

repair I have hkewise a dovecot winch, if it were taken rarf nt 
which It is not. would furnish upwards of two hundred voung hirde 
annuafly, ^d many other things I possess, which I hav^ rehn- 
qm^ed solely because I would not have the shghtest imnn+ati^. " 
i^t npra my honour, by yielding precedence to one whrf 

no better tjmn m^lf; Ind I 4S, to to c? toSS 

STJSm £ so wea 
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In this manner my master was going on with his narrative, giving 
me an account of the honourable proceedings by which he had 
suffered, when he was interrupted by the appearance of an old man 
and woman, the former came to demand the rent of the house, and 
the latter that of the bed They brought the account, and claimed 
for two months moie than he could raise m a year, I think it was 
about twelve or thirteen reales He answered them very courte- 
ously that he was then going out to change a piece of gold, and 
should return in the evening But he made his exit this time for 
good, and when the good people came for their money I was obliged 
to tell them that he had not yet returned The night came, but 
without my master, and being fearful of remaining in the house by 
myself, I went to our neighbours, to whom I related the circum- 
stances, and they allowed me to remain with them 
Early in the morning the creditors returned, and inquired of the 
neighbours The women replied that his boy was there, and the 
key of the door ready for them They then asked me about my 
master, and I told them that I knew not where he was, and that 
I had not seen him since he went out to change the piece of gold, 
but that I thought it w^as most hkely he was gone off witli the 
change 

On heanng this news, they sent for a lawyer and a constable, and 
called on me and others to witness their taking possession of my 
master's effects m payment of their demands They went ail over 
the house, and found just as much furniture as I have recounted 
before, when they demanded of me, " What has become of your 
master's property^ where are his trunks^ and where is his house- 
hold furmture^ " 

I'm sure I don't know," I rephed 
" Doubtless," said they, " the property has been removed durmg 
the mght Senor Alguacil, take that boy into custody, he knows 
whither it has been taken " 

On this up came the alguacil, and seizmg me by the collar, said, 
" Boy, thou art my pnsoner, if thou reveal not where thy master 
hath hid his effects " 

I, as if quite new to this sort of thing, expressed the utmost sur- 
pnse and terror, and promised to state everything I knew, which 
seemed a httle to disarm his anger 

" That is right," exclaimed all, " tell all you know, and fear 
nothing " 

The man of law seated himself at a desk, and desired me to begin 
“ Gentlemen," I continued, " my master is m possession of a 
good stock of houses and an old dovecot " 

" So far well," was the reply, however little worth, it wiU meet 
the debt he owes me, m what part of the city do they he? " 

" On his own estate, to be sure," was my answer 
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That IS all the better/' they exclaimed, and where is his 
estate^ " 

In Old Castile," I rephed, " as he told me " 

Both alguacil and notaiy laughed out at heanng this, exclaiming. 
Quite enough — ^qmte enough to cover your claim, though it were 
even greater " 

The neighbours who had gathered round us, now said, " Gentle- 
men, this here is a veiy honest boy, he has not been long m the 
'sqmre's service, and knows no more of him than does your worship, 
the poor little sinner came knocking at our doors, and for chanty's 
sake we gave him something to eat, after which he has gone to sleep 
at his master's " 

Seeing that I was innocent, they let me go free, but the notary 
and the alguacil now came on the owners for the taxes, which gave 
nse to no very fnendly discussion, and a most hideous dm, the 
man and woman maintained very stoutly that they had neither the 
will nor the means to pay them The others declared they had 
other business m view of more importance, but I left them without 
stopping to see the issue of the affair, though I believe the unfortu- 
nate owner had to pay all, and he well deserved to do it, for when 
he ought to have taken his ease and pleasure, after a hfe of labour, 
he stiU went on hiring out houses to increase his gams 

It was m this way that my third and poorest master took leave 
of me, by which it seems I put the seal to my bad fortune, which, 
while exercising its utmost ngour against me, had this smgulanty 
m it, that though most domestics are known to run away from their 
masters, it was not thus m my case, masmuch as my master had 
fairly run away from me 
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HOW GUZMAN EXCITED 
THE COMPASSION OF THE 
CARDINAL 

Having roused myself early one fine morning, according to custom, 

I went and seated myself at the door of a cardinal, concerning 
whom I had heard an excellent character, being one of the most 
charitably disposed in Rome I had taken the trouble of getting one 
of my legs swelled, on which, notwithstanding what had passed, 
was to be seen a new ulcer, one that might set at defiance the most 
penetrating eye or probe of a surgeon 

I had not omitted to have my face as pale as death, and thus 
filhng the air with homble lamentations while I was asking alms, I 
moved the souls of the different domestics who came m and out to 
take pity upon me, they gave me something, but I was yet only 
beating up for game — ^it was their master I wanted He at lengffi 
made his appearance — I redoubled my cnes and groans — I wnthed 
m anguish, and I then accosted him m these terms 

Oh J most noble Christian, thou friend of Chnst and His afflicted 
ones* have pity upon me, a poor wretched sinner Behold me cut 
down m the flower of my days, may your excellency be touched 
witii my extreme miseiy, for the sake of the suffermgs of our dear 
Redeemer '' 

The cardinal, who was really a pious man, stopped, and, after 
looking at me earnestly, turned to his attendants 

“ In the name of Chnst, take this unhappy being, and bear him 
into my own apartments ^ let the rags that cover him be exchanged 
for fine hnen, put him into a good bed — ^nay into my own — ^and I 
will go into another room I will tend on him, for m him do I 
venly see what must have been the sufferings of our Saviour '' 

He was obeyed, and, oh chanty* how didst thou shame those 
lordly prelates who think Heaven in debt to them, if they do but 
look down upon some poor wretch while my good car<hnal, not 
content with what he had done, ordered two surgeons to attend, 
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recommending them to do all in their power to ease my agony, and 
to examine and cure my leg, after which they should be well recom- 
pensed He then, bidding me be of good cheer, left me, to pursue 
his affairs, and the surgeons, to make the best of my case 

They declared at once that it was useless, and that gangrene had 
already commenced So senously did they pionounce this, that, 
though I knew the effect was solely produced by staining my leg 
with a certain herb, I almost felt alarmed foi the consequences 
They then took out their case of instruments, called for a cauldron 
of hot water, for some fine linen, and a poultice While these were 
in preparation, they questioned me as to the ongin of my disease, 
how long I had had it, etc , etc — ^moreover, whether I drank wine, 
and what was my usual diet 

To these, and to a hundred such interrogatories, I replied not a 
word, so great was my alarm at the terrific processes that appeared 
to be going on in order to restore me to my pristine health and 
soundness I was infimtely perplexed, not knowing to what saint 
to have recourse, for I was apprehensive there might not be a single 
one in heaven inclined to mterfere in behalf of so thorough-paced a 
rascal I recalled to mind the lesson I had so lately been taught 
at Gaeta, and had my misgivings that I might not escape even on 
such good terms as I had done there The surgeons ranked high 
in their profession, and, after having cunously turned round my leg 
about twenty times, retired into another room to discuss the result 
of their observations I remained m a state of horror not to be 
descnbed, for it had got into my head that they would decide 
upon amputation, to learn which I crept softly towards the door 
to listen, fully resolved to reveal the imposture in so dreadful an 
alternative 

Sir," said one, we may consult here for ever, to little pur- 
port, he has got St Anthony's fire " 

No such thing," replied the other, " he has no more fire in 
his leg than I have in my hand, we might easily remove it m a 
couple of days " 

" You cannot be senous," said the first speaker '' By St 
Comus, I know something of ulcers, and here, I maintain it, we 
have a gangrene " 

No, no, fnend," rephed the second, “ we have no ulcer— we 
have a rogue to deal with — ^nothing is the matter with him I know 
the whole history of his ulcer, and how it was made It is by no 
means very rare, for I know the herbs with which the impostor has 
prepared it, and the ingenious method in which they have been 
apphed " 

The other seemed quite confounded at this assertion, but, ashamed 
of owmng himself a dupe, he persisted m his former opimon on 
which a pretty warm colloquy would have ensued, had not the more 
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ingenious of the two had the sense to recommend first to examine 
the leg, and to end the dispute afterwards 

Look a little deeper into the matter/" said he, " and you will 
see the fellow's knaveiy " 

With all my heart I will confess you are right, when I see 
there is no ulcer, or rather gangrene ” 

“ That is not enough," replied his colleague " In acknowledgr 
mg your error, you must also admit 1 am entitled to at least a third 
more fees than yourself " 

" By no means," retorted the other " I have eyes to detect 
imposture as well as you, and I am of opinion we ought to divide 
the good cardinal's fees fairly between us " 

The dispute now waxed warm, and rather than give up his point, 
each declared that he would make the cardinal acquainted with the 
whole business 

In this dilemma I did not hesitate a moment — ^there was no time 
to lose — escape was impossible I rushed into the presence of the 
faculty, and threw myself at their feet With well-dissembled gnef 
I thus addressed them 

"Alas* my dear sirs, take pity upon an unfortunate fellow- 
creature Think, gentlemen, ' homo sum, mhil humam,' etc I 
am mortal like yourselves—you know the hard-heartedness of the 
great, and how the poor and forlorn are compelled to assume the 
most horrible shapes in order to soften their hardness, and in doing 
this what nsks and sufferings do we not encounter, and all for so 
small a remuneration Besides, what advantage will you get by 
exposing such a poor miserable sinner^ You will certainly lose 
your fees, which you need not do if you will let us understand each 
other You may rely on my discretion, the fear of consequences 
will keep me silent, and we may each benefit m our respective pro- 
fessions " 

Upon this the men of physic again consulted, and at length came 
to the resolution of pocketing their fees, " secundum artem " Being 
all of one naind, we now begged to be ushered into the presence of 
the cardinal, and the surgeons then ordered me to be placed upon 
a couch, at the side of which they made an immense display of 
chirurgical instruments, dressings, etc — again consulted, and after 
wrapping my leg m a great number of bandages, they desired that 
I might be put into a warm bed 

His excellency, meanwhile, was full of anxiety to learn the state 
of my health, and whether there were any hopes of recovery 

" My lord," replied one of the surgeons, " the patient is in a 
deplorable situation, gangrene has already begun, shll, with time 
and care, there is a chance that he imght recover, please God, but 
it will be a long affair " 

" And he is fortunate," said his coadjutor, " m having fallen 
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into our hands, another day, and he was lost for ever, but no doubt 
Providence must have directed him to the door of your excellency " 

This account seemed to please the cardinal, it gave him occasion 
to display the truest Chnstian chanty, and he desired that neither 
time nor skill might be spared in the endeavour to restore me to 
health He also directed that I should be supplied with everything, 
apd the surgeons on their part pledged themselves to do all that art 
could effect, and each of them to pay me a visit at least twice in 
the day, it being necessary to detect the slightest change that might 
occur m my present conation 

They then withdrew, not a little to my consolation, for I could 
not but regard them, while present, in the light of two executioners, 
who might fall upon me at any moment, or publish my imposition 
to the world So far from this, however, they made me keep my 
apartment for three months, which to me seemed like so many ages, 
so difficult IS it to give up the habit of gambling — or begging, with 
the tone of freedom they seem to include In vain was I daintily 
lodged and fed, like his excellency himself, the ennm I felt was 
intolerable I was incessantly beseeching the doctors to take pity 
on me, and bnng the farce to a close, until they were at length 
compelled to yield to my importunity 

They left off dressing my leg, and, on its being reduced to its 
natural size, they acquainted the good cardinal with the fact, who 
was m raptures at the performance, under his auspices, of so great 
a cure He lewarded them handsomely, and came to congratulate 
me on the miraculous event, and having acquitted myself well in his 
frequent visits to me, in regard both to my opinions and my prin- 
ciples, he imbibed a real kindness for me, and to give me a further 
proof of it, he gave me the situation of one of his confidential atten- 
dants — a speaes of honour I was too deeply sensible of to be able 
to refuse 
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THE PRETENDED AUNT 

As two young law-students, nati\es of La Mancha, were one day 
passing along the streets of Salamanca, they happened to see over 
the window of a certain shopkeeper, a rich Persian bhnd, drawn 
closely down — 2 . novelty which attracted their attention Fond of 
adventure, and more deeply read in the noble science of attack and 
defence than the laws of Bartolus or Baldus, they felt a strong 
cunosity to know why the articles the shop contained were kept, 
being marked on sale, so studiously out of view Why not ex- 
hibited in the window as well as at the door^ 

To remove their perplexity they proceeded to make mqmnes — 
not at the shop, but at one some little distance off, where they ob- 
served a babbhng old shopkeeper busily serving his neighbours, 
and, at the same time, retailing the latest news and scandal of the 
place In answer to their questions, he ran on with the same volu- 
bihty 

My young gentlemen, you are very inquisitive, but if you must 
know, there is a foreign lady now resides in that house, at least 
half a saint, a very pattern of self-denial and austenty, and I wish 
you were under her direction She has with her, also, a young 
lady of extraordinary fine appearance and great spirit, who is said 
to be her ruece She never goes out without an old squire and two 
old duennas, young gentlemen, and, as I think, they are a fanuly 
from Granada, nch, proud, and fond of refirement At least, I 
have not seen a single soul m our ciiy (and I have watched them 
well) once pay them a visit Nor can I, for the hfe of me, learn 
from what place they last came hither But what I do know is, 
that the young lady is very handsome and very respectable to all 
appearance, and from the style of hving and high bearing of the 
aunt, they belong to none of the common sort, of that I am sure 
From this account, pronounced with no little emphasis and 
authonty by the garrulous old gentleman, the students became more 
eager than ever to follow up their adventure Familiar as they 
were with the topographical position of the good citizens, the names 
of the different families and dwellmgs, and all the flying reports of 
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the day, they were still m the dark as to the real quahty of the fair 
strangers and their connections m the University 
By dint of industry and perseverance, however, they hoped soon 
to clear up their doubts, and the first thing they ascertained was 
that, though past the hour of noon, the door of the mansion was 
still closed, and there seemed no admittance even upon business 
From this they naturally inferred that, if no tradesmen were ad- 
mitted, the family could not well take their meals at home, and 
that if, like other mortals, they ate at all, they must soon make 
their appearance on their way to dinner 
In this conjecture they were not deceived, for shortly they^w a 
staid and reverend-looking lady issue from the dwelling, arrayed 
ah m white,* with an immense surphce, wider than a Portuguese 
canon's, extendmg over her head, close bound round her temples,* 
and leaving only just space enough for her to breathe Her fan was 
in her hand„ and a huge rosary with innumerable beads and bells 
about her neck — ^so large indeed, that, like those of Santinufio, they 
reached down to her waist Her mantle was of fine silk tnmmed 
with furs, her gloves of the whitest and newest, without a fold, and 
she had a walking-stick, or rather an Indian cane, delicately 
wrought and tipped with silver 

A venerable old squire, who seemed to have belonged to the times 
of Count Feman Gonzales, escorted his honoured mistress on the 
left hand- He was dressed in a large wide coat of velvet stuff with- 
out any tnmnung — anaent scarlet breeches — ^lifoorish hose — a cloak 
tnmmed with bands — and a cap of strong netted wool, which pro- 
duced rather a quizzical effect, but which he wore because he was 
subject to cold and a dizziness in the head, add to which a large 
shoulder-belt and an old Navaxrese sword- 
These respectable-looking personages were preceded by another 
of veiy different exterior, namely, the lady's niece, apparently 
about eighteen, graceful in her deportment, and of a grave but 
gracious aspect Her countenance was rather of the oval — ^beauti- 
fol and intelhgent, her eyes were large and black as jet, not with- 
out a certain expression of tenderness and languor, arched and 
finely marked eyebrows, long dark eyelashes, and on her cheeks a 
dehcate glow of carnation Her tresses, of a bright auburn, flowed 
in graceM curls round brows of snowy whiteness, comhined with 
a dehcate complexion, etc , etc , and she had on a sarcenet 
mantle, a bodice of Flemish stuff, her sandals were of Mack velvet, 
ennched with gilt fastemngs and silver fnnge, fine scented gloves, 
not only fragrant with common essence, but with the lichest amber 
Though her demeanour was grave, her step was hght and easy 
in, each particulax she appeared to advant^e, and m her tout 
stni more attractive In the eyes of the young scholars 
she appeared Kttle less than a goddess, and, with half the dazzling 
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charms she boasted, would have riveted her fetters on tibie hearts of 
older aad more expeneuced admirers As at was, they were com- 
pletely taken by surprise — astomshed, stupefied^ overwhelmed, and 
enchanted They stood gazing at so much elegance and beauty as 
if their wits had left them, it being one of the prerogatives of 
beauty, hke the fascmation of the serpent, first to deprave its victims 
of their senses, and then to devour them. 

Behind this paragon of perfection walked two ugly old duennas 
(hke maids-of-honour), arrayed, if we only allow for their sex, 
much in the obsolete manner of their kmght companion, the ancient 
squire 

With this formal and imposing escort, the venerable chaperon at 
length arrived at the house — ^the good sqmre took his station at the 
door, and the whole party made their entry. As they passed in, 
the young students defied their caps with extraordmary aJacnty and 
politeness, displaymg m their air and manner as much mod^ty and 
respect as they could muster for the occasion 

The ladies, however, took no notice of them, shutting themselves 
in, and the young gentlemen out: who were left quite pensive and 
half m love, standing in the middle of the street. From this want 
of courtesy they mgemously came to the conclusion that these fair 
disturbers of their peace had not come to Salamanca for the purpose 
of studymg the laws of pohteness, but studying how to break them 
In spite, however, of their ingratitude, they agreed to return good 
for evil, and to treat them on the following night to a httie concert 
of music, m the form of a serenade — for this is the first and only 
service which poor students have it in their power to offer at the 
wmdows of her who may have smitten them 

Seeking some solace, however, for their disappointment just at 
present, they repaired to a restaurateur's, and having partaken of 
what iitde they could get, they next betook themselv^ to the cham- 
bers of ^me of their fnends There they made a collection of all 
the instruments of musical torture they could find, such as old wrre- 
worn guitars, bmken violins, lut^, flutes, and castanets, for each 
of which they provided suitable performers, who had at least one 
eye, an aim, and a leg among them 

Not content, however, with this, being determined to get eveiy- 
thing up m the most ongmal style, they sent a deputation to a poet, 
with a request that he would forthwith compose a sonnet. This 
sonnet was to be written for, and precisely upon, the name of 
Esperanza, such being the Christian appellation of the hope of their 
lives and loves, and it was to be sung aloud on that very same 
mght The poet undertook the senous charge, and in no little 
wMe, by dint of biting his lips and nails, and rubbing his forehead, 
manufactured a sonnet, weaving with hxs wits just as an opera- 
tive would weave a piece of cloth 
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This he handed to the young lovers, they approved it, and took 
the author along with them to repeat it to the musicians as they 
sung it, there being no time to commit it to memory 

Meantime the eventful night approached — and at the due hour 
there assembled for the solemn festival nine knights of the cleaver, 
four vocal performers with their gmtars, one psaltery, one harper, 
one fiddler, twelve bell-nngers, thirty shield-sounders, and numer- 
ous other practitioners, divided into several compames, all, how- 
ever, better skilled in the music of the knife and fork than m any 
other instrument In full concert they struck up on entenng the 
street, and a fresh peal on amving at the lady's house, the last of 
which made so hideous a dm as to rouse all within hearing from 
their quiet slumbers, and bring thenpi to their windows half dead 
with wonder and alarm 

This was continued some time just under the lady's window, till 
the general concert ceased, to give room for the harp and the reatal 
of the poet's sonnet This was sung by one of those musicians who 
never wait to be invoked, nor was the poet less on the alert as 
prompter on the occasion It was given with extreme sweetness 
and harmony of voice, and quite accorded with the rest of the per- 
formance 

Hardly had the recitation of this wonderful production ceased, 
when a cunmng rogue among the audience, turmng to one of his 
compamons, exclaimed in a loud, clear voice 

I vow to Hea\en I never heard a viler song worse sung in all 
my bom days * Did you note well the harmony of the lines, and 
that exquisite adaptation of the lady's name, that fine invocation 
to Cupid, and the pretty mention of the age of the adored object 
— ^the contrast then between the giant and fiie dwarf — ^the maledic- 
tion — ^the imprecation — ^the sonorous march of the whole poem I 
vow to God that if I had the pleasure of knowing the author I 
would wilhngly, to-morrow morning, send him a do2en pork 
sausages, for I have this very day received some from the countiy " 

At the word sausages, the spectators were convinced that the 
person who had just pronounced the encomium meant it in ndicule, 
and they were not mistaken, for they afterwards learnt that he 
came from a place famous for its practical jokers, which stamped 
him in the opimon of the bystanders for a great cntic, well qualified 
to pass judgment upon poets, as his witty analysis of this precious 
morsel had shown 

Notwithstanding all their endeavours, the windows of the house 
ihey were serenading seemed the only ones that remained closed, 
a circumstance at which our young adventurers were not a little 
disappointed Still, however, they persevered, the guitars were 
again heard, accompanied by three voices, m a romantic ballad 
chosen for the occasion The musicians had not proceeded far 
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before they heard a window opened, and one of the duennas whom 
they had before seen made her appearance In a whimng hypo- 
cntical tone she addressed the serenaders 

'' Gentlemen, my mistiess, the Lady Claudia di AstudiUo y 
Quinones, requests that you will instantly repair to some other 
quarter, and not bnng down scandal upon this respectable neigh- 
bourhood by such violent uproar, more particularly as there is now 
at her house a young lady, her niece, my young rrustress. Lady 
Esperanza di Torralva Meneses y Pachico It is very improper, 
therefore, to create such a disturbance among people of their 
quality You must have recourse to other means, of a more 
gentlemanly kind, if you expect to meet with a favourable 
reception 

On hearing these words, one of the young gallants qmckly re- 
torted, '‘Do me the favour, most venerable mistress, to request 
your honoured Lady Donna Esperanza to gladden our eyes by 
presenting herself at the window I wish to say a few words, which 
may prove of the greatest consequence '' 

" Oh, shocking* exclaimed the duenna " Is it the Lady Es- 
peranza you mean^ You must know, my good sir, she is not thus 
lightly to be spoken of — she is a most honourable, exemplary, <hs- 
creet, modest young person, and would not comply with such an 
extravagant request, though you were to offer her all the pearls of 
the Indies 

During this colloquy with the ancient duenna, there came a 
number of people from the next street, and the musicians, thinking 
the alguacils were at hand, sounded a retreat, placing the baggage 
of the company m the centre, they then struck up some mauhal 
sounds with the help of their shields, in the hope that the captain 
would hardly hke to accompany them with the sword dance, as is 
the custom at the holy feast of San Fernando at Seville, but would 
prefer passmg on quietly to nsking a defeat m the presence of his 
enussanes 

They therefore stood their ground for the purpose of completing 
their mght's adventure, but one of the two masters of the revels 
refused to give them any more music unless the young lady would 
consent to appear at the window But not even the old duenna 
agam honoured them with her presence there, notwithstanding 
their repeated sohcitations, a species of slight which threw the 
whole company into a rage, and almost mated them to make an 
attack upon the Persian bhnd, and bnng their fair foes to terms 
Mortified as they were, they still contmued their serenade, and at 
length took their leave with such a volley of discordant sounds as 
to make the veiy houses shake with their hideous dm 

It was near dawn before the honourable company broke up, to 
the extreme annoyance and disappointment of the students at the 
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ktfle effect their musical treat seemed to have produced Almost 
at their wits* eud^ they at last hit upon the expedient of referrmg 
their difficulties to the judgment of a certain cavalier, in whom 
they thought they could conffde He was one of that high-spinted 
class termed m Salamanca los: generosos. 

He was 3?oung> rich, and extravagant, fond of music, gallant, and 
a great admirer of bold adventures; m sfiort, the right sort of advo- 
cate in a cause hke theirs* To him they recounted very minutely 
their prodigious exertions and th^r ill-success; the extreme beauty, 
grace, and attractions of the young, and the imposing and splendid 
deportment of the old lady, endmg with the small hope they had 
of ever becoming better acquainted witib them Music, it was 
found, boasted no charm for them, '' charmed they ever so wisely **, 
nay, they had been accused of bnnging scandal upon the whole 
neighbourhood 

Now their friend the cavaher, being one who never blinked 
dbnger, began to reassure them, and promised that he would soon 
bnng their uncourteous foes to conditions, coMe que co^fe, and 
that, as he was himself armed against the keenest shafts of the 
htlie archer-god, he would gladly undertake the conquest of this 
proud beauty on their account 

Accordingly, that very day he despatched a handsome and sub- 
stantial present to the lady-aunt, with his best services, at the same 
time offering all he was worth — ^hfe, his person, his goods and 
chattels, and — ^his compliments* Such an offer not occumng every 
day, the dder duenna took on her the part of the Lady Claudia, 
and, m her mistress's name, was curious to hear from the page 
something of the rank, fortune, and qualifications of his master 
She inqmred espeaally as to his connections, his engagements, and 
the nature of his pursuits, just as if she were going to take him 
for a son-m-iaw* The page told her everything he knew, and the 
pretended aunt seemed tolerably well sabred with his stoiy 

It was not long ere she went, in person, in her mistress's name, 
as the old duenna, with an answer to the young cavalier, so full 
and precise, that it resembled an embassy rather than a letter of 
thanks The duenna arnved, and proceeded to open the negotia- 
tion; she was received by the cavaher with great courtesy He bade 
her be s^ted m a chair near his own, he took off" her doak with 
his own hands, and handed her a fine embroidered handkerclnef 
to wipe the perspiration from her brow, for she seemed a little 
fatigued with her walk He did more, and before permitting her 
to say a smgle word on the nature of her errand, he ordered 
sweetmeats and other dehcacies to be set before her, and helped her 
to them himseK He then poured out two glasses of exquistely 
fiavonred wine, one for her and one for kmself. In short, so 
d^cate aiaid fiattenng were lus atteibons, that the venmble guar- 
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dian of youthful virtue could not have received more genuine 
pleasure if she had been made a saint upon the spot 
She now opened the object of her embassy with the most choice, 
demure, and hypocnticai set of phrases she couid command, though 
ending with a most flat falsehood to the following purport 

“ She was commissioned,'"' she said, by her excellent young 
mistress, Donna Esperanza di Torralva Meneses y Pachico, to pre- 
sent to his excellency her best comphments and thanks That his 
exceEency might depend that, though a lady of the stnctest virtue, 
Donna Esperanza would never refuse to receive so excellent and 
accomphshed a gentleman upon an honourable footing, whenever 
he were inclined to honour her aunt's house with his presence 
The cavaher rephed tiiat he had the most perfect faith in ail he 
had heard respecting the surpassing beauty, virtue, and accom- 
plishments of her young mistress, qualities which made him only 
the more eager to enjoy the honour of an interview " 

After an infinite variety of reservations and circumlocutions this 
proposal was acceded to by die good duenna, who assured him 
there could be no possible objections on the part of either of die 
ladies, an assertion than which, however, nothing could be farther 
from the truth In short, desirous of discharging her duennal duty 
m the stnctest manner, and not content witti intercepting the 
cavalier's presents, and personating Donna Claudia, the wily old 
lady resolved to turn the affair to still further account She ended 
the interview, therefore, with assunng him that she would, that 
very evening, mtroduce him to the ladies, and first, to the beautiful 
Esperanza, before her aunt ^ould be informed of his amval 
Delighted with his success, the young cavalier dismissed his 
obhgmg guest with every expression of esteem, and with the highest 
comphments to her fair mistress, at the same time putting a ptose 
into the old duenna's hand, enough to purchase a whole wardrobe 
of fine clothes. 

Simple young man," muttered the cunmng old lady, as she 
left the house, he thinks it is all findy managed now, but I must 
touch a htde more of his money, he has certainly more than he 
knon^ what to do with It is all right, he shall be welcome to my 
lady's house, truly, but how will he go out again, I wonder The 
officers wdl see him home, I dare say, but not till after he has paid 
me wdl again for bang admitted, and my young lady has made me 
a pr^ent of some handsome gowns for mtroduang so pretty a 
young gentleman; and her foohsh old aunt rewarded me well for 
disco vermg the secret " 

Meantime, the young cavaUer was unpatiently expecting the 
appointed hour; and as there is none but sooner or later must amve, 
he then took his hat and cloak, and proceeded where the ancient 
duenna was expecting him 
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On his amval she nodded to him out of a window, and having 
caught his eye, she threw him the empty purse he had presented 
her with, well iilled, in the morning Don Fehx was at no loss to 
take the hint, and on approaching the door, he found it only a 
httle open, and the claws of the old beldame ready to clutch the 
offered bait before she granted him admittance It was then opened 
wide, and she conducted him in silence upstairs, and through a 
suite of rooms into an elegant httle boudoir, where she concealed 
him behind a Persian screen, m a very skilful and cautious manner 
She bade him remain quite shil, her young lady, Esperanza, was 
informed of his arrival, and from her favourable representation 
of his high rank, fortune, and accomplishments, she was prepared 
to give him an interview, even without consulting her aunt Then 
giving her hand as a token of her fidehty, she left Don Fehx couched 
behind the screen, in anxious expectation of the result 
Meanwhile, the artful old wretch, under the stnctest promise of 
secrecy, and a handsome present of new gowns, had commumcated 
to the aunt the important intelligence of the discovery of so un- 
pleasant an affair, relating to the unsullied reputation and high 
character of her niece She then whispered her imstress in the ear 
that she had actually discovered a man concealed m the house, and 
what was worse, by appointment with her young lady, as she 
had learnt from a note ^e had intercepted, but that she dared not 
disturb the intruder, as he appeared armed at all points She there- 
fore entreated her mistress to make no noise, lest he should per- 
petrate some deadly deed before the officers of justice, to whom she 
had sent notice, should amve to secure him 
Now the whole of this statement was a new tissue of lies, as the 
old beldame intended to let the cavalier very quietly out, and had 
never yet ventured to acquamt her young lady with his presence at 
all Having thus earned her point with the old lady, she declared 
that if she would promise to stay without disturbing herself in that 
room, she would go in search of Esperanza, and conduct her to her 
aunt immediately This being agreed upon, the duenna proceeded 
to look for her young lady upstairs, and was not a little puzzled 
to find her seated in her boudoir, and Don Felix near her, with an 
expression of the utmost pleasure and surpnse m his countenance 
What had been his astomshment on Esperanza's entrance, to 
behold the beloved girl from whom he had been separated by her 
aunt's cruelty not many months before What an ecstatic meeting 
for both, what a dilemma for the treacherous old duenna, should 
an explanation have already taken place * She had not been many 
weeks m the Lady Claudia's service, and she would certainly not 
be many more if the lovers should be thus discovered together 
What was to be done^ Ere they could decide, her mistress's 
step was heard on the stairs, she was calling Esperanza m those 
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sharp, bitter tones to which her niece was too well accustomed, and 
she had already reached the ante-room ere Don Felix was safely 
ensconced behind the screen Esperanza hastened towards her, and 
found her seated in an easy arm-chair, in a sad flurry of mmgled 
rage and alarm 

She cast ominous and perturbed glances towards the boudoir 
whence her niece had just issued, and then looked out of the win- 
dow, impatient for the arnval of the police She did not venture 
to allude to the cause of her dismay, bidding her niece sit down, a 
portentous silence ensued It was now late, the whole household, 
even their protector, the ancient squire, had retired to rest Only 
the old duenna and her young mistress were wide awake, and the 
latter was particularly anxious for her aunt to retire Though only 
mne, she declared she beheved the clock had struck ten. she 
thought her aunt looked jaded and unwell, would she not like to 
go to bed^ No reply, but dark, malignant glances sufficiently 
attested what it would have been had she dared to speak out 
Though tmable, however, to deal m particulars, she could not 
refrain from making some general observations which bore upon 
the case 

In a low tone, therefore, she addressed her mece as follows I 
have often enough warned you, Esperanza, not to lose sight of the 
exhortatons I have invariably made it my business to give you 
If you valued them as you ought, they would be of infinite use to 
you, as I fear time and expenence will, ere long, sufficiently 
show and here she again looked out of the window 

''You must not flatter yourself we are now at Placentia, where 
you were born, nor yet at Zamora, where you were educated, no, 
nor at Toro, where you were first introduced The people of those 
places are very different from what they are here, there are no 
scandals, no jealousies, no mtngmng, my dear, and (m a shU 
lower tone) no violence and uproar such as we heard m the street 
last night Heaven protect us from all violent and deceitful men, 
from all house-breaking, robbeiy, and assassinations Yes, I say, 
I wish we were well out of Salamanca ^ You ought to be aware m 
what a place you are, they call it the mother of sciences, but I 
think it is the mother of all mischief, yes, of everything bad, not 
excepting some people whom I know, but I mention no names 
just now," she added, with a look of suppressed mahce and vexa- 
tion, " though I could if I pleased But the time will come* " 
and she here muttered some low unintelhgible threats about grates 
and convents " We must leave this place, my dear, you perhaps 
don’t know there are ten or twelve thousand students here, young, 
impudent, abandoned, lost, predestined, shameless, graceless, dia- 
bohcal, and mischievous wretches, the scum of all parts of the 
world, and addicted to all evil courses, as I think we had pretty 
206* 
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food proaf ozily last night Thou^ avaxicians as misers, when 
they set thar eyes upon a young woman, my dear, they can be 
extravagant enough The Lord protect us from aH such, I say? 
Jesu Mana save us from them all? 

Dunng this bitter moral lecture, Esperanza kept her eyes fixed 
upon the floor, without speaking a word, and apparently quite re- 
signed and obedient, though without producing its due eflect upon 
her aunt Hold up your head, child, and leave off stirring the 
fire, hold up your head and look me m the face, if you are not 
ashamed, and try to keep your eyes open, and attend to what I say 
You require all the senses you have got* depend upon it, to make 
good use of my advice, I know you do 
Esperanza here ventured to- put m a word. " Pray, dear aunt, 
don't so fret yourself and me by troubling yourself to say any more 
I know all you would say, and my head aches shockin^y — dio 
spare yoursdf, or I think my head will split with pam/' 

It would be broken with something dse, perhaps, if you bad 
your deserts* young nu^, to answer yesur affectionate aunt in such 
a way as that ? To say nothing of what I know — ^yes, what I know, 
and what others shall know, when somebody comes ", and she 
glanced very significantly towards the- door 
Of this edifymg conversation Bon Fehoc had partly the benefit, 
as it occurred so near his place of concealment The old duenna, 
meantinae, being desirous, after the discovery that had taken place, 
of Higratiiatmg hersdf with the lovars, and finding there was bo 
hope of Donna Claudia retumg to rest hU the arrival of the pohce, 
thought it high time to bring the young eavaher out of his dilemma 
It was her object tQ> get him safe out of the house, and yet preserve 
the good opinion of her venerable mistress, who might wait, she 
thought, till doomsday for the police. 

As it was unposaible to speak to Don Fehx, she bat upon the 
following expedient to? make him speak for himsdi* trusting to her 
own and her young lady's discretion for bunging him off safely. 
She took her snuff-box, and approaching Ms hidtng-place very 
slyly, threw a good handful into his face, which taking almost 
iminediate ^ect, he began to sneeze with such a tremendoius noise 
that he npagbt be heard in the street. 

She then rushed, in apparent alann, into the next room* oymg 
out " He IS coming? he is here, — ^guns and pistols — ^pistok aaad 
guns — save yourselves, my dear ladies? Here, 5JOU go into this 
doset ", she pushed iha cld aunt into it, almost dead with fngjbt, 
asid closed the door.. You come with nEfee,** she continued to 
EsjpOToaza, and I wiQ see you safe here " Sayir^ wlutdi, she 
the young lady with Iw* andt joined her lover* wte had 
atoeady found his way downstaursv 
Dntedqiy, however, to make the scene more ccanplele* and to. 
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impose the better upon her old mistress, she opened the window, 
and began to call out, Thieves ^ thieves * helpi help! ** though in 
as subdued a tone as possible 

But at the very first cry, the corregidor, who happened to be 
walking close to the house, entered the door, followed by two of 
his myrmidons, just as Don Fehx opened it to go out They in- 
stantly pounced upon and secured him before he had time either 
to explain or defend himself, and, spite of the entreaties of Es- 
peranza and the duenna, he was borne away 

They followed, however, to represent the affair to the chief 
alguacil, and they had gone only a little way when they were met 
by a strong parly, headed by the identical two students, who came 
prepared for a fresh serenade, on Hie strength of their fnend the 
cavaiier's support and assistance What was their suipnse and 
dismay to behold him in such hands, and followed by the lovely 
Esperanza herself, the cause of all their anxiety and exertions 

Love and honour at once fired their breasts, and their resolution 
was taken in a moment Six fnends, and an army of musicians, 
were behind them Tummg to them, out flew their own swords, as 
they called on them to draw m aid of honour and beauty, and 
rescue them from the hands of the vile alguacils All united in the 
cry of rescue — ^the musicians m the rear struck up the dm of war, 
and a hideous peal it was — awhile the rest rushed on with as much 
haste and spint as if they had been going to a rich banquet The 
combat was not long doubtful, the emissaries of justice were over- 
powered by the mere weight of the crowd which bore upon 
them, and unable to sbr either hand or foot, they were mingled 
in the thick of the engagement, pressed on all sides by halt, and 
maimed, and blind, and stunned" with the dm of battle from the 
rear 

While this continued, Don Felix and his fair compamon had been 
the especial care of the students and their fnends, by whom they 
had been early drawn off into a place of comparative safety Sere 
a cunous scene took place — ^After the first congratulations upon 
their victoiy, the two students took their fnend Don Fehx by the 
hand, expressing the deep gratitude they both felt for the eternal 
obligation he had conferred upon them, having so nobly redeemed 
his pledge of bnnging the lady to teims, and placing her in their 
hands 

The speaker then continued that he, having had the good fortune 
to bear her away m safety from the crowd, was justly entitled to 
the pnze, which he hoped would not be disputed, as he was then 
ready to meet any nval The other instantly accepted the chal- 
lenge, declanng he would die sooner than consent to any such 
arrangement The fair object of their stnfe looked at Don Felix, 
uttering exclamations of mingled terror and surpnse, while the 
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young cavalier, just as the students were proceeding to unsheath 
their weapons, burst into a fit of uncontrollable mirth 

" Oh, miracle of love^ mighty power of Cupid i he exclaimed 
What IS it I behold^ Two such sworn friends to be thus meta- 
morphosed in a moment* Going to fight, after I have so nobly 
achieved the undertaking * Never, — I am the man you must both 
run through the body, for venly I am about to forfeit my pledge 
I, too, am in love with this lady, and with Heaven's permission 
and her own, to-morrow she will be mine — ^my own wedded wife, 
for, by Heaven* she returns no more to Aunt Claudia and her 
duennas " 

He then explained to the astonished students the story of their 
love, how, when, and wherefore they had wooed — ^their separation 
and suffermgs — ^with the happy adventure that had crowned their 
hopes Then, imitating the language of the students, he took their 
hands, assuring them of his deep gratitude for the eternal obligation 
they had conferred upon him 

On the ensmng day, Esperanza gave her hand to Don Fehx, and 
the venerable Aunt Claudia was released from her hiding-place and 
, all further anxiety on her niece’s account 



FRANCISCO DE QUEVEDO 

1580-1645 

THE VISION OF THE CATCH^ 
POLE POSSESSED 

On going the other day to hear mass, at a convent m this town, I 
found the doors closed, and a world of good people pressmg and 
praying to get m Upon inquinng what was the matter, they told 
me there was a demomac about to be exorcised, which made me the 
more eager to see the ceremony, but all to no purpose, for after 
having been nearly stifled in the crowd, I was glad to make my 
escape, and betake m5^elf once more to my lodgmgs 
As I went, I met a particular fnend of mme at the end of the 
street, belonging to the same convent, who gave me the same 
information Observing my curiosity, he told me to follow him, 
and having a general passport, he took me through a little door 
at the back of file church into the vestry Here we found a miser- 
able, dogged-looking fellow, with a fur tippet round his neck, as 
slovenly as any beggar you meet — ^all in rags and tatters> his hands 
bound, and stamping and roanng in a most horrible manner 
Bless me* "I exclaimed, crossing myself, what is all this^ 

" This,'' rephed the good father, who was to expel the devil— 
'' this is a man possessed with an evil spirit " 

'' That's an infernal lie," cried the demon that tormented him; 
with aU respect to the present company, it is not a man possessed 
with a devil, but a devil possessed with a man* You ought to take 
care what you say, for it is quite evident, from both the question 
and answer, that you are litfie better than a set of fools Know 
that we devils never get possession of the body of an alguacil if we 
can help it, it is m spite of ourselves if we do To speak correctly, 
therefore, say that you have here a devil catch-poled, and not a 
catchpole possessed To give you your due, you men can outwit 
us devils better than you do the catchpoles, for we take fright at 
the cross, while they make use of it as a cloak for their wicked 
purposes 

" Still, while we thus differ in our humour, we are much of a 
mind in regard to the duties we have to fulfil, for if we brmg men 
into Judgment and tabulation, so do the baihfe, we pray for the 
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progress of vice and all its societies, and so do they, in fact, they 
are the more zealous of the two, because they make a livelihood by 
it, and we only for the sake of company Here you see the catch- 
poles are worse than the devils, for they are bent upon devounng 
their own species We are angels, though black ones, compared 
with them, and weie only changed into imps for setting ourselves 
upon an equality with the Most High The generation of catch- 
poles live, like worms, upon corruption, so you may as well leave 
off, my good father, plying this wretch with beads and rehques — 
you will sooner snatdi a soul from damnation than anything out 
of his clutches In short, your catchpoles and we devils belong 
both to the same order, only we are of the barefoot, like the 
reverend father (having a hard footing in the world), while they 
go warm shod — ^both shoes and stockings 

I was rather astonished to find so great a sophist m the devil, 
but, spite of all, the holy man persisted in his exorcism, and to 
stop the demon'^s mouth, he washed his face in some holy water, 
m that the demoniac became ten times madder than before He 
began, to howl so horribly as to deafen the whole company, and 
make the floor tremble 

'' Perhaps,"' he exclaimed, you think all this the effect of your 
holy water, no such thing, the pure element itself would have done 
as much, for a catchpoTe hates nothing so much as cold water* 
They may well be called alguacils, from Pagan descent, and as so 
mudi naore smtable to their behaviour 

Come, come," retoited the good father, " we must not listen to 
this Viliam, give his tpngue free scope, and you will hear hum revile 
the government, and the ministers of justice themselves, because 
they keep the world in order, and put down viliamy — aU which 
goes to spoil his own market " 

" Chop me none of your logic, old fool," replied the devil, " for 
tbare is more in our philosophy liian you are aware of, but if you 
like to do a poor devil a good turn, be quick and give me my exti 
out of this accursed bumbaihff Were I not a devil of some rank 
and reputation, I should be better able to endure the scoffs and 
tasnts that will welcome my return back for keeping such sorry 
con^any " 

" You shall leave it this very day," cned the holy father, " m 
pity to this tormented wretch, I will expd thee, spite of thy infernal 
otonacy, wilt thou persist m tortunng km, I say^ " 

It IS nothing,” returned the devil, "but a tnal between us 
which shall prove the greater devil of the two " 

The pnest did not in the least rehsh these keen and wicked replies, 
wkch tamed the kugh against him, but to me it was very amus- 
wg; and addressing myself to the good fettber, I said . 

" We are aU fnmds, I bdieve, here* and I wida ym would let 
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me put a few questions to this meny demon, I may be able, per- 
haps, to get something good out of hmi, even against has wdl, if 
you will just stop his hand a little on this poor wretch ” 

The exorcist granted my request, and the merry devil resumed 
with a laugh 

We shall never, I see, want a fnend at court whale a poet 
resides there, and it would be very ungrateful in the whole race if 
we did after the treatment they have experienced from us below ’ ' 

Have you many? inquired I 

Whole lots,'* he replied, and there is nothing so pleasant as 
the first year of a poet's novitiate, he bnngs letters of xecammenitSa- 
tion for our ministers, and inquires for Rhadamanthus, Qaaroa, 
Cerebus, Minos, etc , etc , with a grave face " 

“ What punishment do you inflict? " I asked, rather anxiondy- 
‘‘ A great deal, and of a very proper kind," he rephed “ We 
praise the works of their rivals, some are employed for a thousami 
years m revismg a few hackneyed stanzas upon jealousy, others 
beat their heads with their empty palms, or bore their noses wifh 
a hot iron to get a new thought. They split a hair, and torture a 
word mto every absurd comphcation of sound, they bite their nails, 
or stand transfixed in a brown study But your comic poets fare 
the worst, for the villainous tncks Ihey play upon the stage in 
couplmg high-born ladies with clowns and lackeys, and pnnces and 
nobles mih the refuse of the other sex We do not find room for 
these satinc wits along with the others, but with pettifoggers, and 
common dealers m the arts of shufllmg, cheatmg, and forging 
“ As to the discipline employed, those who come, for instance, 
by the way of fools, we place among tiie astrologers, a man con- 
demned for manslau^ter finds his seat among the physicians, mer- 
chants who have negotiated a vile busmess take their chance witb 
Judas, and corrupt ministers of every class pitch their tents close 
to those of the great robbers of the earth. A certain deafer, who 
declared he had lived upon the immaculate sale of cold water, took 
up his station with his faends the publicans. Indeed, the whole of 
our kingdom is divided mto separate distncts, to accommodate all 
classes of ooionists. The blind, who would fain rank with the poets, 
we mdude among the lovers; a sexton, and a cook who roast^ cats 
for hares, we send to the pastry diop '* 

'' And have you many lovers," I inquired, “ m your domin- 
ions? " 

“ Marry^ that we have, and all are great admirers of themselves, 
some busied with their money, some with their own discourses, 
others with their own works, but very lardy one that can be said 
to like his own wife. No wonder, indeed, for the women generally 
bring them to the stool of repentance, and then the devil may tske 
has own way But for true sport, give me your fashionable, gentod 
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lovers — ^your men of colours and favours — so trimmed and laced 
as to make a most admirable sign for the tailor or the mercer Some 
you woidd mistake for carriers, bending under the burden of love- 
letters, some are horned, some flaming like comets, and best of 
all to behold are the antics of your maiden lover, with open 
mouth, and hands extended, embracing the air for his visionary 
mistress 

There are also a kind of empty-handed, befooled pretenders, 
ever on the watch, snatching at the shadow, but who can never 
reach the substance, while some, worse than these, condemn them- 
selves for ever for a Judas kiss One storey lower is the asylum 
of contented cuckolds, a rank poisonous place, strewed with the 
relics of reputation and paved with horns But, resigned to their 
sorry destiny, the inhabitants never so much as question the justice 
of the sentence to which they are doomed, but far more difficult to 
keep in order are the admirers of old women, who occupy the 
adjoining apartment, whose luxury and depravity of taste are con- 
signed to perpetual bondage 

To leave all this, let me give you a word of advice — ^not to 
persist in making caricatures of us devils m your shows and pic- 
tures, if you wish me to indulge your curiosity Why should you 
give us claws and talons like a vulture or a gnffin — ^why tails — 
why saucer eyes and horns — ^nay, why even crowned with a cox- 
comb^ You might take us for hermits, philosophers, or corregx- 
dores! Think better of it, paint us as we are, and one good turn 
will bnng another The other day we had Gerommo Bosco with 
us, and on inquirmg what had led him to make such frightful repre- 
sentations of us in his visions, he made answer, it was because he 
had never really believed that there were demons, though he now 
found that it was but too true 

What we consider still worse, is the usual style of your dis- 
course when you wish to reflect upon any one's ill behaviour, as, 
for instance, " See how this devil of a tailor has spoiled my coat, 
how this devil of a fellow has made me wait, and how this devil 
of a rascal has taken me in * * all which is very unhandsome, thus 
to rank us with the scum of mankind Tailors, indeed * a set of 
wretches that serve us for fuel, and who are obliged to beg hard for 
the honour of being burnt* You have another bad custom, too, 
of givmg everything to the devil which you do not hke yourselves 
as, ‘ the devil take it, go to the devil, and the devil give you good 
of it as if he had nothmg else to do than to take possession of 
what you choose to give him, if they are so ready, let them come 
themselves, and depend upon receiving a hearty welcome 

In the same strain the devil rambled on some time, when sud- 
denly was heard a scuffle which had befallen between two conceited 
coxcombs about a point of precedence On turning to look, I be- 
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held some objects in the distance that appeared to carry something 
m the shape of crowns 

'' Are there kings in helP " I inquired, and the demon satisfied 
my doubts by observing that it abounded with them, some con- 
demned to subjection under those whom they had oppressed — ^some 
for extreme cruelty, and desolating their kingdoms m a way more 
terrific than the great plague O&ers are expiating their avance, 
for making deserts of populous villages and smiling plains, while 
many find their way thither by means of corrupt ministers, more 
base and cruel than themselves It is dehghtful to see them suffer, 
and their torments are redoubled, inasmuch as they most frequently 
bring half their kingdom with them, bnnging down upon the world 
universal rum 

“It is thus, then, that kings find themselves a royal road to 
perdition, while your great merchants reach it by a bndge of silver 
Next to these, I may mention your judges f “ 

“ What, are there judges there ^ “ 

“ Are there* “ returned the demon, “ why, the judges are like 
game to our palates — ^the choice morsels — ^the most prolific fish that 
supply our great lake, for what are the bailiffs, the proctors, bar- 
nsters, attorneys, and clerks, that amve every day in shoals, but 
the fry from these mighty judges, and sometimes, in a lucky season 
for cheating, perjury, and forgery, we are so full that we can 
nowhere find room for our guests “ 

“ What* would you say that there is no justice on the face of 
the earth > “ I inquired 

“ I do," replied the devil, " and if j^ou will listen, I will tdl you, 
if you have never heard the story " 

“ I have not," was the answer 

“ Then open your ears, and here you have it," retorted the devil 
with a smile “ Once, m days gone by. Truth and Justice hap- 
pened to meet in their peregnnations over the earth, the one was 
naked, the other was very frank, and sour of aspect, and neither 
found the least hospitahty or good reception in any quarter After 
wandenng about miserably in the open air, Trutii was compelled 
to take up a lodging with a mute, and Justice, seeing that her 
name was generally used as a cloak for vifiamy, and that she was 
held m no regard, made up her mind to return to heaven She 
took her departure from the great courts and cities and went mto 
the country, where she met with some simple villagers, who afforded 
her the best entertainment in their power, but mahce and persecu- 
tion still followed her, and she was driven even thence She then 
resorted to many other places, and people eveiywhere asked her 
who she was She told them plainly she was Justice, for she 
would not teE an untruth ‘ Justice! ' they all cned, ' she is an 
entire stranger to us— there's notfamg for her here— go, shut the 
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door^ * After this wretched reception on earth, she mdagnantiy 
took wing and returned to her native heaven, witibout so much as 
leaving even a trace of the path by which she had passed 

The fame of her name, however, did not become extinct; and 
we still behold her depicted with the sceptre of power m her hands, 
while she is, moreover, called Justice, But let us call her by what 
name we will, it is m her name the fires are kindled an the realms 
below, and the sleights of hand performed under her disguise sur- 
pass everything to be achieved by the most accomplished jilts, 
rogues, pack-pockets, or cut-throats m this wide world, m short, 
the power of avance has reached such a height as to bid defiance 
to all other passions, and to absorb the whole faculties of body and 
soul m schemes of imposture and plunder First m the hst of 
miqmty, does not the seducer, under the pretence of her consent, 
steal the honour of her he vows to love^ Does not die attorney 
dive into your pockets, and show both a law and a rule for it^ the 
comedians run away with your time as well as your money, while 
conlnvmg to live on the reatahon of other men's productions^ 
Love outwits you with his eyes, the orator with his tongue, the 
soldier keeps you at arm^s iengtii; the musiaan beguiles you with 
has voice and fingers; the astrologer puzdes you with his calcula- 
tions; the apothecary sickens you with has drugs, the leech 
draws your blood, and the physician finally bids you take your 
exit 

Now m some way or other, these characters ail belong to the 
great class of impostors, but it is the catchpole who combines all, 
and, m the name of justice, imposes upon and oppresses you with 
all lus might Ever waking and on the alert, he watches you with 
his eyes, he dogs you with his feet, seizes you with his hands, 
accuses you with his tongue; and, m short, makes you ciy out in 
the woids of the Litany, " Item all catchpoies, as vdl as devils, 
good Lord dehver us^ ' 

** But what IS the reason/^ inquired L "‘that you have not 
included the women among Ihe thieves, for surely you must admit 
Ihey are both of the same traded 

“ For mercy’s sake,’^ interrupted the devil, not a word of the 
women, if ye love me; for we are so weaned with their endless 
importimity and the clatter of their tongues that we take alarm at 
the baire idea of them It is the necessity we devils labour under 
of finding accommodation for them which makes the mfemal abode 
vdiaf it is; for ever smoe tie death of the Witch of Eador it has 
ten th^ constant endeavour to sir up stnfe, and m their extreme 
maaiice and unchantableness to set us all by the ears together 
Ni^ a few, mdeed, have the hardihood to tell us to our face that 
when we have done our very worst they have stdi some greater pun- 
ishment in for xis Yet, on the whole, we to 
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console omselves that however great aa mflicfeion upon us, they are 
still more formidable to you, for we have there none of yom: grand 
theatres* saloons, parks, and other places of assignation, with 
which the earth is so abundantly snpphedJ' 

Yon appear then to be m no want of a female population/' 
returned I, but in which do you most abound, the handsome or 
the opposite, think you^ " 

“ Oh,*' quoth the devil, '' for one beauty we have at least half 
a dozen fnghts, and the reason is, that your pretty women, when 
they have had their way tiU they are tired* and rung out the changes 
on all kmd of pleasures long enough* generally turn out saints, and 
repent, whereas your plam people pme themsdves to death for 
spite, and, flying m the face of I^vidence* so distort their tempers 
and their very souls that they are enough to terrify the devil 
himself when they arnve For the most part, they live to be old, 
and invanably tie leave of the world with a malediction on the 
younger and fairer part of the creation whom they leave behmd 
This is the burden of their last sigh/' 

You have said quite ^ough* I wish to hear no more of the 
ladies. But to approach another and a humbler class, what are the 
kmd of mendicants whom you have to fend room for m the regions 
bdow^ have you many^ " 

Poor people/' quoth the devil, ** who are they^ " 

Those," I replied, " who possess nothmg in this world " 

" How is it likely," returned the devil, that they should be 
damned for having nothmg, when men are only sent to us for 
shckmg too elosdy to the world? You may look, but will find 
none of their names m our books, which is no wonder, for if you 
have nothing, the devil himself will desert you m time of need. To 
say the truth, where wiE you find falser fnends than are your 
sycophants* hoEow fnends, boon companions, envious and mali- 
cious acquaintance, than sons, brothers, or other rdattves that 
he in wait for your life to get at your mon^, and, while they hang 
over your couch, sincerely wish you already at the devd^ 

'' But the poor are never flattered* nor envied, nor attended, nor 
accompamed by friends No one longs for their property, and, in 
fact, they are a class of people who hve well* and die better, and 
there are a few who would not barter their rags for the pnvilege of 
royalty itself They go and come at their pleasure, and be it war 
or peace, they are as free from cares as they are from taxes, and 
all burdens and duties that sit so uneasily on the shoulders of the 
great For them judgments have no terrors, and executions no 
steel, they live inviolable, as if they bore a charm to keep intruders 
at a distance What thought have they of the morrow > they 
husband the passing hour, and are content The past with them 
is numbered with the dead, and not knowing the future, they fear rt 
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not But stop * it IS an old saying, ' that when the devil preaches, 
the world is near at an end ' " 

This IS the work of divine power/" exclaimed the holy father, 
who was busily exorcismg the catchpole '' Thou art the father of 
lies, devil, and withal dost promulgate mighty truth sufficient 
almost to convert a heart of stone 

Mind your own business,"" retorted the devil, “ and do not 
imagme that my conversion is to be brought about by you If I 
speak the truth, it is in aggravation of your guilt, m order that 
when called upon, some future day, you may not plead any ignor- 
ance of your duty, my good father Venly, you most of you shed 
tears at parting, not from sincere repentance, but a ]ust dread of 
what you have to expect from your sms In short, you are little 
better than hypocrites, and if at any time your reflections trouble 
you, it is because you know your bodies will not long hold out, 
and it is then only you begm to pick a quarrel with the sm itself "" 

Thou art a base impostor,"" retorted the exorcist, for there is 
many a nghteous soul takes its sorrow from another cause But I 
see Ihy drift, thou hast a mind to amuse us to put off thy own evil 
hour, which is not yet come, peradventure, when thou must quit 
the body of this poor fellow It shall not be, I conjure thee in the 
name of Him thou darest not resist to cease thy tormenting, to quit 
and give him up, and henceforth to hold thy peace *" 

The devil, of course, obeyed, and the good pnest, turning 
towards us, " My fnends and fellow-countiymen,^" he cned, 
albeit I am thoroughly of opmion that it can be no other than 
the devil who hath entertained us with this conversation through 
the troubled medium of this unlucky wretch, yet we may stand 
excused, one and all, m weighing well what he hath proposed, and 
reaping some benefit from such discourse Without referrmg, 
therefore, to the authonly from which it came, remember that Saul 
(wicked pnnce as he was) did prophesy truly of things to come, and 
that honey before now hath been plucked from the hon"s mouth 
Please to withdraw, then, and I shall make it my prayer — as it is 
my lively hope — ^that this strange and sorrowful exhibition may 
lead you to a genuine sense of your errors, and ere the close, to a 
blessed amendment of your lives 
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17th Century 

THE DUMB LOVER AND 
HIS PHYSICIAN 

In the castle of Montcaller, not far distant from Tuna, the capital 
of the Duke of Savoy, lived the widow of one of the pnncipal 
chevaliers of that country She was young, beautiful, and accom- 
plished, and her retired and amiable manners shed the lustre of 
virtue over her personal graces So unostentatious was her be- 
haviour that she seemed to have been all her life the mhabitant of 
a village rather than of a court, and determmmg upon never again 
marrymg, she retained only one domestic, and inhabited a small 
and lonety country house Here she employed herself in the 
humblest duties of life, seldom allowed herself to be seen, except in 
going to mass on festival days, and hved in a manner altogether 
below her proper condition 

It IS a custom in that country for the ladies in time of peace to 
entertam any iliustnous strangers who may happen to be travelhng 
through it, with all the attentions of domestic hospitably, but 
Finea, the name of our heroine, abhorred this custom, and on all 
occasions took advantage of her sohtude to prevent &e intrusion 
of company 

But about this time there arrived at Montcaller the cavaber 
whose misfortune is the subject of our story He was a kmght 
famous throughout the province for his valour and address, and 
had come thither on some important public business Having 
accompbshed his purpose, on the mommg previous to his return 
home he went to hear mass at the church usually attended by 
Fmea He saw her, was struck with her beauty, and still more 
with the report of her wisdom and accomplishments He, m fact, 
became most passionately enamoured of her, and, accordmg to 
the usual course of things, his passion was strong m proportion to 
the difficulties which opposed themselves to its gratification 

Hastemng, therefore, to Tunn, and completing his official duties, 
he immediately returned to Montcaller to pursue the conquest of 
Finea's heart He spent several ddcys m reconnoitnng, but his 
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mistress never made her appearance except, as before, m her walk 
to church, and if at any time he attempted to address her she 
covered her face with her hands, so as to forbid any conversation 
Piqued beyond bearing at this, the knight felt his love sbll in- 
creasing as her disdam became more mamfest He used every art 
of the lover, enlarged his presents as his hopes decreased, multi- 
plied his attentions in proportion as she rejected them, and the 
more severely she repulsed him the more earnest was he in his 
suit 

But neither presents, nor attentions, nor patience availed any- 
thing against the firmness and austerity of the widow The 
miserable lover was able neither to obtain the least sign of success 
nor to divert his thou^ts a moment from his design He lost his 
appetite, sleep fled his eyes, and he fell into a dreadful sickness 
The phj^icians, not discovenng the seat of the disease, could apply 
no remedy, and he went step by step towards the grave While 
m this condition, he was visited by a fnend of his, a kmght of 
Espoleto To him, Lelio, the name of our hero, related the story 
of his love, and the cause of his sickness, particulansing and dwell- 
ing upon the cruelty and harshness of his nustress, which would, 
without doubt, prove the cause of his death 

The knight of Espoleto, finding the origin of his friend's illness, 
said to him affectionately 

Lelio, trust this afeir of your love to my hands Fear not 
but that I shafl discover some method for brmging this lady to a 
more tractable state of mmd " 

'' I ask no more," replied the sick man, " but that you would 
speak to her, and tdl her the condition into which her cruelty has 
thrown me, for I flunk if she knew it, would not be so inexor- 
able — or so obstmately opposed to my passion But tell me, how 
do you intend proceeding^ fori have employed both entreaties and 
stratagems to obtain only one hour's interview, yet without 
mcc^s " 

" Attend/' said the other, to your recovery, and leave eveiy- 
thing else to me 

Lelio was contented with the promises of his fnend, and in a 
few days, to the astonishment of his physicians, was m a condition 
to leave his chamber Hie natives of Espoleto axe all great talkers, 
and endowed with a ready wif They are admirable beggars for 
Saint Anthony, whose cause they advocate through ail Italy, and 
aie omnipotent m words, gesticulations, and protestations, by 
which make all whom they address converts to their per- 
suasion. Leho’s fnend was of this notion, and not forgetting the 
promise he had made, he set about fulfilling it m the best manner 
As, in addition to their occupation already menfloned, 
tb^' E^htans are cel^rated for their traffic m all female cmosities, 
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lie tbangM he might make rise of this circmnstance to aceomphsh 
his designs 

He accordingly brought a basket, Imrnishjed it wife wares, and 
having clad himself bke a travellmg merchant, set out for Ins 
destmation. On arriving before Fmea's bouse, he loudly recounted 
his hst of articles, and the lady, hearing bis ncnse, stepped to th© 
door herself and beckoned him with her hand The pedlar was 
not backward m accepting the invitation, and when be ^d entered 
the house, taking advantage of his assumed old age, he began to 
converse mth great ease and garralousness Tba lady put her hand 
into the basket, and having shown great skiH m her judgment of 
the different artides, at last fixed her attention on a piece of 
valuable and very beautiful stuff, saymg, r£ die could site would 
have purchased the whole of it 

Senora,*' said the pedlar, '' take the whole, ask not the price 
either of this or anjdhing else here — all is at your service. I am 
suflteiendy paid m finding they are agr^able to your taste/* 

Heavens," said the lady, I reqmre nothing but what I can 
pay for; women hke me must not receive things for nothing, but I 
thank you for your kindness, tdi me the price, I pray you^ 
it IS not nght you should be sb liberal of your properfy- and 
labcfur 

" If/' rejoined the pedlar, 3^11 have a heart as gen^ous as 
your countenance is beautiful, you wiH receive what I offer ais 
coming from one who desires to consecrate them on the altar of 
your beauty " 

Fmea, baring this, blushed like a rase opening its young buds to 
the first May sun. Lookmg attentively at the supposed merchant, 
she said, "You astonish me much by speaking as you do. I 
should wish to know to what purpose you thus address me, smce 
I am persuaded you axe under an error, and mistake the person 
to whom you are sent " 

Then, without changing hia appearance, but with eyes bent down- 
wards, he spoke of the suffaangs which har disdaaii had car^d to 
Lelio, how passionately he loved her, and how na ©iie ^se m the 
world possessed greater accomplishments, or could be found m the 
court of Turin, with more wealth, valouar, courtesy, affabihty; at 
length he succeeded so well that Fmea agreed to give her lover a 
secret interview, appointmg both the tmae and place. 

Leko was ddight^ at has friend'‘s dihgenee, and hastening at the 
appointed time to the place assigned by Fmca, was conducted by 
her, m company with a domestic, into a low badk apartment, which 
was sufi&ciently large to hinder the convetsation. frcan Iteng heard by 
the servant, who was feent to the farther part of it. began by 

declaxpig his* intentions, with eyes Mk of love and tendeme^, 
saying how much he had suffiered for her sike, and supphcattr^ 
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her to have pity on faun, which, if she granted, would purchase his 
gratitude for ever 

She replied that she was a widow, that she had ceased to think 
of love, that she now only regarded the services of religion, and 
that there were many more beautiful women under no such re- 
straints At last, after much reasomng, the poor lover, seeing that 
he was fatigmng himself m vain, and that she was determmed not 
to give him any comfort, ^vlth tears m his eyes, and almost ready 
to die, said, 

'' Since I see I must resign all hope of pity, and that I am 
doomed to suffer the extremity of misery, I have still one means 
left of prefemng my request, it is that you would grant me peace 
for the sake of our common countiy " 

The lady sought a moment to reply " I question,*' said she at 
length, if your love, Senor Leho, be as great as you say But 
to try it, you shall swear to observe one request which I will make, 
and which, if you religiously fulfil it, shall obtain my regard m 
return ** 

The incautious cavaher solemnly swore to do whatever Finea 
should require, and besought her to declare her wishes 

Senor Leho,** said she, " I grant your petition, and you must 
fulfil mine, according to your solemn oath That which 1 require 
of you then is, that for the space of three years from this time you 
speak no more with any human being, neither man nor woman, 
whomsoever it may be — ^that for this space you hve as if you were 
dumb I ** 

Wonderful that thus, at the feet of a woman, the spoil of her 
dextenty, should have fallen all the wisdom and valour of a 
knight Well were the sentiments of the wise man and of Saint 
Hierommus now exemphfied* Lelio was for a moment thunder- 
struck at his mistress's demand, winch appeared mad and foolish, 
and almost impossible to be observed However, having taken a 
most solemn oath, he determmed upon fulfiUmg the promise 
Having, therefore, made signs with his hand, placing it on his 
mouth, and thus assunng the lady of his mtention, he departed, 
after a similar farewell, to his home 

Continmng in the same determination after his return to observe 

his oath inviolably, he pretended to have become suddenly dumb 

a misfortune for which he was greatly pitied by all who knew him 
From Montcaller he went to Tunn, still pretending to be suffenng 
under the loss of his speech He then proceeded to Ferrara, 
whither his fame as one of the bravest and most accomphshed 
chevaliers in Europe had preceded him 

The duke accordingly invited him to his court, where his noble 
bearing won him the respect of the courtiers and the admiration of 
the ladi^ An opportunity also soon occurred in which he ran- 
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dered the duke good service by his knightly prowess, and the war 
in which the pnnce was then engaged had no sooner terminated 
than he bestowed the highest honours on the good chevaher for his 
aid But the more he regarded him, the greater was his sorrow for 
the aflaiction under which he suffered, and he determined that no 
means should be left untried for his recovery He therefore made 
it known throughout Italy, at all times celebrated for its learned 
schools of medicine, that whosoever could discover a remedy for 
the dumb knight should receive a reward of fifty thousand fionns, 
but, to prevent needless trouble, that they who failed should forfeit 
as much, or be impnsoned in default of payment 

Numberless were the unfortunate physicians who employed all 
the resources of their art m vain, and repented of having ever made 
the attempt, in prison At length Finea, secretly secure of success, 
offered to effect the cure, but dl the courtiers ndiculed the idea of 
a woman's performing a cure in which so many learned men had 
failed The duke, however, determined on making the experiment 
of her skill, and directed her to be shown the apartment of Leho, 
which was in the most retired part of the palace 

Finea, however, was not met with the ardour which she had, it 
may be supposed, expected The knight armed himself with reason 
and resolution, and resisted every approach of tenderness, with the 
suspicion that she had been attracted by the reward rather than by 
love and compassion for him He called to mind, also, the great- 
ness of the affection he had show^ed her — ^the cruel manner in 
which she had treated him, and how much he had suffered for her 
sake 

Having a httle tempered his passion by these means, he deter- 
mined upon talcing vengeance for her cruelty, and making her 
suffer m turn Finea, therefore, having saluted him courteously, 
and mentioned the reasons for desinng to see him alone, without 
obtaining the expected reply, said 

** Senor Leho, do you not know me^ Do you not see that I 
am your mistress, Finea, to whom you a little time smce made so 
many professions of love^ " 

He answered her by signs that he knew her well, and then, 
touching his tongue and shaking his head, gave her to understand 
he had not the power of speech 

Fmea answered him a httle anxiously, that she absolved him 
from his oath — ^that she would keep her promise, and excuse him 
the half-year still wanting to complete the penod of his silence — 
that she had come to Ferrara for the sole purpose of doing this, 
and giving him a full assurance of her affection To all which 
I^lio gave no reply but touchmg his tongue and sorrowfully 
shrugging up his shoulders 

The Senora, seeing the resolution of Leho, was at a loss what 
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to do, for rtseitiaer tears, nor promises, nor entreaties were able to 
effect ffae miracle she had boasted herself capable of performing* 
At last, finding nothmg of any avail, she was obliged to retire 
nnsucc^sful, and m default of pa57mg the fine, was thrown into 
prison with tte rest who had made vam attempts at the cure. 

After this occurrence, the cavaher, well satisfied with the re- 
venge he had taken, presented himself before the duke, and nn- 
loosemng his hitherto tied-np toi^e, told him the whole history of 
the arcinnstances which led to his long silence He then besought 
him immediately to ^free the persons who had been so nnjustiy con- 
fined on this account, and repaid them for their snffenngs and un- 
easiness wiffi very ample gifts Fmea was then sent for, and in 
the presence of aM the conrt Ldio said 

Well do 570U know, Senora, how long and how faithfully I 
served yon, and how truly I deserved to obtain that return which 
the highest lady of the land fails not to give her faithful lover, 
well do you know also how htfiie was the reward I received for 
my great toil, and how you obliged me, by a solemn oath, to three 
years" silence This penance I have observed without the slightest 
remission, and I would rather have died than have failed in the 
observance. And now, although your rigour deserved a greater 
pxmidiment than that you have received, I am determined to use 
my power with lenity; and I, therefore, publicly say that you ought 
to receive the reward promised for my cure, and I supplicate His 
Highness to give it you for a dowry and to permit me to espouse 
you, hoping &at you wdl in foitare be more cautious and tractable 

The duke and all his courtiers greatly applauded the address of 
Leho, and His Highness immediately ordered the fifty thousand 
florins to be given to Fmea, as being nghdy due to her for the cure 
of Leho To the kmght he gave fresh assurances of favour and 
promotion, and ihe nuptials bemg celebrated with all due rejoicing, 
he succeeded in persuading Leho to settle in Ferrara, where he 
^>mt his days wife Fmea in peace and happiness 
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AN ANDALUSIAN DUEL 

Through the little square of St Anna, towards a certain tavern, 
where the best wine is to be quaffed in Seville, there walked in 
measured steps two men, whose demeanour clearly manifested the 
soil which gave lliem birth He who walked in the middle of the 
street, taller than the other by about a finger's length, sported with 
affected carelessness the wide, slouched hat of Ecija, with tassels 
of glass beads and a nbbon as black as ins sms. He wore his 
do^ gathered under his left arm, the nght, emerging from a tur- 
quoise Iimng, exposed the merino lambslbn with silver clasps 
The herdsman's boots — ^white, with Turkish buttons, — ^the 
breeches gleaming red from below tihe doak and covering the knee, 
and, above all, his strong and robust appearance, dark curly hair, 
and eye like a red-hot coal, proclaimed at a distance that all this 
combination belonged to one of those men who put an end to horses 
between their knees and tire out the bull with their lance He 
walked on, arguing with his companion, who was rather spare than 
prodigal in his person, but marvellously lithe and supple 
The latter was shod with low shoes, garters united the stockings 
to the light-blue breeches, the waistcoat was cane-coloured, has 
sash light green, and jaunty shoulder-knots, lappets, and rows of 
buttons ornamented the camelite jacket. The open cloak, the hat 
drawn over his ear, his short, clean steps, and the mamiestations 
m all his limbs and movements of agility and elastiaty beyond trial 
plainly showed that m the arena, carmine cloth m hand, he would 
mock at itie most frenzied of Jarama bulls, or the best homed 
beasts from Utrera 

I — ^who adore and die for such people, though the compliment 
be not returned— went slowly in the wake of their womhips, and, 
unable to restrain myself, entered with them the same tavern, or 
rather eatmg-house, since there they seive certain provocatives as 
w^ as wme, and I, as my readers perceive, love to call things by 
their right name I entered and sat down at once, and m such a 
manner as not to interrupt my Oliver and Roland, and that they 
might not notice me, when I saw tl^t, as if believing themsdves 
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alone, they threw their arms with an amicable gesture round each 
other's neck, and thus began their discourse 

'' Pulpete," said the taller, " now that we are going to meet 
each other, kmfe m hand — ^you here, I there, one, two, 
on your guard, tnz, traz, have that, take th%s and call 
it what you like — ^let us first dram a tankard to the music 

and measure of some songs " 

Senor Balbe]a," replied Pulpete, drawing his face aside and 
spittmg with the greatest neatness and pulchritude towards his 
shoe, I am not the kind of man either for la Gorja or other 
similar earthly matters, or because a steel tongue is sheathed in 
my body, or my weasand slit, or for any other such trifle, to be 
provoked or vexed with such a fnend as Balbeja Let the wme 
be brought, and then we will sing, and afterwards blood — ^blood 
to the hilt " 

The order was given, they clinked glasses, and, looking one at 
the other, sang a Sevillian song 

This done, they threw off then cloaks with an easy grace, and 
unsheathed their knives with which to prick one another, the one 
Flemish with a white haft, the other from Guadix, with a guard 
to the hilt, both blades dazzling in their bnghtness, and sharpened 
and ground enough for operating upon cataracts, much less npping 
up bellies and bowels The two had already cleft the air several 
times with the said lancets, their cloaks wound round tiieir left 
arm — ^first drawing closer, then back, now more boldly and in 
bounds — ^when Pulpete hoisted the flag for parley, and said 

Balbeja, my fnend, I only beg you to do me the favour not 
to fan my face with Jmlon your kmfe, since a slash might use it so 
ill that my mother who bore me would not know me, and I 
should not hke to be considered ugly, neither is it nght to mar 
and destroy what God made m His likeness " 

Agreed," replied Balbeja, " I will aim lower " 

" Except — except my stomach also, for I was ever a fnend 
to cleanliness, and I should not like to see myself fouled in a 
bad way, if your knife and arm played havoc with my hver and 
intestines " 

" I will stnke higher, but let us go on " 

Take care of my chest, it was always weak " 

“ Then just tell me, fnend, where am I to sound or tap you^ " 
My dear Balbeja, there's always plenty of time and space 
to ha<± at a man I have here on my left arm a wen, of which 
you can make meat as much as you hke " 

" Here goes for it," said Balbeja, and he hurled himself hke an 
arrow, the other warded ofiE the thrust with his cloal$, and both, hke 
skdful penmen, began again tracing S's and signatures m the air with 
dashes and flounshes, without, however, raising a particle of skin 
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I do not know what would have been the end of this onslaught, 
since my venerable, dry, and shrivelled person was not suitable 
for forming a point of exclamation between two combatants, and 
the tavern-keeper troubled so little about what was happemng 
that he drowned the stamping of their feet and clatter of the 
tumbling stools and utensils by scraping street music on a gmtar 
as loud as he could Otherwise he was as calm as if he were 
entertaining two angels instead of two devils incarnate 
I do not know, I repeat, how this scene would have ended, when 
there crossed the threshold a personage who came to take a part 
in the development of the drama There entered, I say, a woman 
of twenty to twenty-two years of age, diminutive in body, super- 
lative in audacity and grace Neat and clean hose and shoes, 
short, black flounced petticoat, a linked girdle, head-dress or 
mantilla of fringed taffeta caught together at the nape of her neck, 
and a comer of it over her shoulder, she passed before my eyes 
with swaymg hips, arms akimbo, and movmg her head to and fro 
as she looked about her on all sides 
Upon seemg her the tavern-keeper dropped his mstrument, and 
I was overtaken by perturbation such as I had not experienced 
for thirty years (I am, after all, only flesh and blood), but, with- 
out halting for such lay-figures, she advanced to the field of battle 
There was a lively to-do here Don Pulpete and Don Balbeja, 
when they saw Donna Gorja appear, first cause of the disturbance 
and future prize for the victor, increased their feints, flounshes, 
curvets, onsets, crouching, and bounds — all, however, without 
touching a hair Our Helen witnessed in silence for a long time 
this scene in history with that feminine pleasure which the daugh- 
ters of Eve enjoy at such cntical moments But gradually her 
pretty brow clouded over, until, drawing from her dehcate ear, 
not a flower or eamng, but the stump of a cigar, she hurled it 
amidst the jousters Not even Charles V 's cane m the last duel 
in Spam produced such favourable effects Both came forward 
immediately with formal respect, and each, by reason of the dis- 
composure of his person and clothes, presumed to urge a title by 
which to recommend himself to the fair with the flounces She, as 
though pensive, was going over the passage of arms m her mind, 
and then, with firm and confident resolution, spoke thus 
And IS this affair for me^ 

Who else should it be for^ since I since nobody-- — 
they replied in the same breath 
** Listen, gentlemen,’' said she “ For females such as I and 
my parts, of my charms and descent — daughter of la Gatusa, neice 
of la M4ndez, and grand-daughter of la i^Strosa— know that there 
are neither pacts nor compacts, nor any such fuMe things, nor are 
any of them worth a farthing And when men challenge each 
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other, let the knife do its woik and the red blood flow, so as not to 
have my mother's daughter present without giving her the pleasure 
of snapping her fingers m 4he face of the other. If you pretend 
you are fighting for me, it’s a he, you axe wholly mistaken, and 
that not by halves I love neither of you, Mingalanos of Zafra 
IS ix> my taste, and he and I look upon you with scorn and con- 
tempt Good-bye, my braves, and, if you like, call my man to 
account ” 

She spoke, spat, smoothed the saliva with the point of her shoe, 
lookmg Pulpete and Baibeja hill in the face, and went out with the 
same expressive movements with which she entered. 

The two unvarnished braggarts followed the valorous Donna 
Gorja with their eyes, and then with a despicable gesture drew 
their knives across their ^eeve as though wipmg of£ the blood there 
might have been, sheathed them at one and the same time, and said 
together* 

“ Through woman the world was lost, through a woman Spain 
was lost, ^ but it has never been known, nor do ballads relate, nor 
the bhnd beggars sing, nor is it heard m the square or markets, 
that two valiant men killed each other for another lover 
Give me that fist, Don Pulpete ” 

Your hand, Don Balbeja " 

They spoke and strode out into the street, the best friends m 
the world, leaving me all amazed at such whimsicahty 

^ Count Julian, governor of the provinces on both sides of the Strait of 
Gibraltar, to avenge iiimself on King Roderick for dishonouring his 
daughter, the famous La Cava <also -called Flonnda) of the Spanish ballads, 
invited (a d yii) the Moois mto Spam 
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THE ARCHITECT’S WIFE 

I 

Towards the middle of the fourteenth century Toledo was laid 
under siege by Don Ennque de Trastamara, but the city, faithful 
to the King sumamed ** the Cruel/' offered a brave and obstinate 
resistance 

Often had the loyal and valiant Toledans crossed the magnificent 
bridge of San Martin — one of the structures of greatest beauty of 
that city of splendid erections — and had: cast diemselves on the 
encampment of Don Ennque, which was ptched on the Cigaixales, 
causing sad havoc to the besieging army 
In order to prevent the repetition of these attacks, Don Ennque 
resolved upon destroying the bridge 
The Cigarrales, upon which the army was encamped, were beau- 
tiful lands enclosing luxuriant orchards, pleasure gardens, and 
summer residences The fame of their beauty had inspired Tirso 
and many Spanish poets to sing its praises 
One night the luxuriant trees were cut down by the soldiers of 
Don Enrique, and heaped upon the bridge At day-dawn an im- 
mense fire raged on the bridge of San Martin, which assumed huge 
proportions, its sinister gleams lighting up the devastating hordes, 
the flowing current of the Tagus, the palace of Don Rodngo, and 
the little Arab Tower The crackling of the strong and massive 
pillars, worked with all the exquisite skiH of the arttficers who 
i created the marvels of the Alhambra, sounded like the piteous cry 
^ of Art oppressed by Barbarism 

The Toledans, awakened by this temble spectacle, ran to 
the beautiful erection from the utter rum which menaced it, but 
all their efforts were unavailmg A tremendous crash, which 
sounded throughout the creeks and vaUeys watered by the Tagus* 
told them that the bndge no longer existed 
Alas* it was too true* 

When the nsmg sun gilded the cupolas of the Imperial Ciiy, ffie 
Toledan maidens who came down to the pver to M their pitchers 
frcm the pure and crystal stream returned sorrowfully with empty 
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pitchers on their heads, the clear waters had become turbid and 
muddy, for the roanng waves were carrying down the still-smoking 
rums of the bridge 

Popular indignation rose to its highest pitch, and overflowed all 
limits, for the bndge of San Martin was the only path that led to 
the lovely Cigarrales 

Jommg their forces for one supreme effort, the Toledans made 
a funous onslaught on the camp, and, after blood had flowed in 
torrents, compeUed the army to take flight 

II 

Many years passed smce the bridge of San Martin had been 
destroyed 

Kings and Archbishops had projected schemes to replace it by 
another structure, of equal strength and beauty, but the genius 
and perseverance of the most famous architects were unable to 
cany out their wishes The rapid, powerful currents of the nver 
destroyed and swept away the scaffolding and framework before the 
gigantic arches could be completed 

Don Pedro Tenono, Cardinal Archbishop of Toledo, to whom 
the aty owes her gloiy almost as much as to her Kings, sent cners 
throughout the cities and towns of Spam, mviting architects, Chris- 
tian and Moonsh, to undertake the reconstruction of the bndge of 
San Martin, but with no result The difficulties to be encountered 
were judged insurmountable 

At len^ one day a man and a woman, complete strangers to 
the place, entered Toledo through the Cambron Gate They care- 
fully inspected the ruined bndge Then they engaged a small 
house near the rums, and proceeded to take up their quarters there 

On the following day the man proceeded to the Archbishop's 
palace 

His Eminence was holdmg a conference of prelates, learned men, 
and distmguished knights, who were attracted by his piety and 
wisdom 

Great was his joy when one of his attendants announced that 
an architect from distant lands solicited the honour of an audience 

The Cardinal Archbishop hastened to receive the stranger The 
first salutations over, his Eminence bade him be seated 

My Lord Archbishop/" began the stranger, my name, which 
IS unknown to your Eminence, is Juan de Arevalo, and I am an 
architect by profession " 

Are you come in answer to the mvitation I have issued calling 
upon skilful architects to come and rebuild the bridge pf San 
Martin, which m former times afforded a passage between fie ciiy 
and lie Cigarrales^ " 

** It was indeed that mvitation which brought me to Toledo " 
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'' Are you aware of the difficulties qf its construction? " 

I am well aware of them But I can surmount them " 

Where did you study architecture? 

In Salamanca ’’ 

And what erection have you to show me as a proof of your 
skill? '' 

None whatever, my lord '' 

The Archbishop made a gesture of impatience and distrust 
which was noticed by the stranger 
" I was a soldier m my youth/" continued he, " but ill-healtfa 
compelled me to leave the arduous profession of arms and return 
to Castile, the land of my birth, where I dedicated myself to the 
study of architecture, theoretical and practical " 

“ I regret," replied the Archbishop, " that you are unable to 
mention any work of skiU that you have earned out " 

" There are some erections on the Tormes and the Duero of 
which others have the credit, but which ought to honour him who 
now addresses you " 

" I do not understand you "" 

I was poor and obscure," rejoined Juan de Arevalo, "and I 
sought only to earn bread and shelter Glory I left to others " 
" I deeply regret,'" replied Don Pedro Tenono, " that you have 
no means of assunng us that we should not trust in you in vain " 
" My lord, I can offer you one guarantee which I trust will 
satisfy your Eminence " 

" What IS that? " 

"My life* " 

" Explain yourself " 

" When the framework of the centre arch shall be removed, 
I, the architect, wiU stand upon the keystone Should the bridge 
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bndge of San Martin " Though the new bridge was still sup- 
ported by solid scaffolding and massive frames, yet the centre 
arch already rose to view, and the whole was firmly planted on 
the rums of the former 

The Archbishop, Don Pedro Tenono, and the Toledans were 
heaping gifts and praises on the fortunate architect whose 
had jomed the central arch, despite the furious power of the 
surging currents, and who had completed the gigantic work with 
consummate danng 

It was the eve of the feast of San Ildefonso, the patron samt of 
the city of Toledo Juan de Arevalo respectfully informed the 
Cardinal Archbishop that nothmg was now wanting to conclude 
the work but to remove the woodwork of the arches and the scaf- 
folding The joy of the Cardinal and of the people was great The 
removal of the scaffolding and frames which supported the masoniy 
was a work attended with considerable danger, but the calmness 
and confidence of the architect who had pledged himself to stand 
on the keystone and await the consequences of success or lose his 
hfe, mspired all wnth perfect trust 

The solemn blessmg and mauguration of the bndge of San 
Martin was fixed to take place on the day following, and the bells 
of all the churches of Toledo were joyously rmgmg in announce- 
ment of the grand event appomted for the morrow. The Toledans 
contemplated with rejoicmg from the heights above the Tagus 
the lovely Cigaixales, which for many years had remamed solitaiy 
and silent — ^indeed, almost abandoned — ^but which on the day fol- 
lowmg would be restored to life 

Towards nightfall Juan de Arevalo mounted the central arch to 
see that all was ready for the opemng ceremony. He went hum- 
ming to himself as he inspected all the works and preparations 
But suddenly an expression of misgivmg overspread his counten- 
ance A thought had struck him — a thought tliit froze his blood 
He descended from the bndge and hastened home 

At the door his wife received him with a joyous smile and a 
merry word of congratulation But on beholding his troubled face 
she turned deadly pale 

"'Good heavens ^ '' she cned, affnghted, "are you ill, dear 
Juan^ " 

" No, dear wife," he rephed, stnvmg to master his emotion 

" Do not deceive me* your face tefis me that somelhmg ails 
you^ " 

" Oh* the evening is cold and the work has been excessive " 

" Come m and sit down at the hearth and I will get the supper 
r^y, and when you have had something to eat and axe rested 
you will be at ease again* " 

" At ease* " murmured Juan to himself, m agony of spmt, 
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whilst his wife busied herself m the preparation of the supper, 
piacmg the table close to the hearth, upon which she threw a 
faggot 

Juan made a supreme effort to overcome his sadness, but it was 
futile His wife could not be deceived 

'' For the first time in our mamed life,^' she said, " you hide 
a sorrow from me Am I no longer worthy of your love and con- 
fidence^ " 

CathenneJ he exclaimed, do not, for heaven’s sake, gneve 
me further by doubtmg my affection for you* ” 

Where there is no trust,” she rejoined in feelmg tones, ” there 
can be no true love ” 

” Then respect, for your own good and mine, the secret I conceal 
from you ” 

” Your secret is a sorrow, and I wish to know it and to 
hghten it ” 

”To hghten it^ That is impossible* ” 

” To such a love as mine,” she urged, ” nothmg is impossible ” 
” Very well ffien hear me To-morrow my life and honour will 
be lost The bridge must fall into the nver, and I on the keystone 
shall perish with the fabric which, with so much anxiety and so 
many hopes, I have erected ” 

” No, no* ” cried Cathenne, as she clasped her husband m 
her arms with loving tenderness, smothering m her own heart the 
anguish of the revelation 

” Yes, dear wife! When I was most confident of my tnumph, 
I discovered that, owmg to an error in my calculations, the bndge 
must fall to-morrow when the framework is removed And with 
it penshes the architect who projected and directed it ” 

” The bndge may sink into the waters, but not you, my loved 
one On bended knees I will beseech the noble Cardinal to release 
you from your temble engagement ” 

” What you ask will be in vam Even should the Cardmal accede 
to your entreaty, I refuse hfe destitute of honour ” 

” You shall have life and honour both, dear husband,” replied 
Cathenne* 


IV 

It was midnight Juan, worn out with gnef and anxious work, 
at last had fallen asleep, a feverish sleep that partook more of the 
character of a nightmare than of Nature’s sweet restorer 
Meanwhile his wife had for some tune made a diow of sleepmg 
But she watched her husband anxiously* When she felt certain 
thftf he had at length succumbed to a deep sleep, she softly rose, 
and scaxcdy danng to breathe, crept out into the kitchen She 
Opened the window gently and looked out 
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The night was dark, now and again vivid flashes of lightning 
lit up tlxe sky No sound was heard save the roar of the rushing 
currents of the Tagus and the sighing of the wind as it swept in 
and out among the scaffolding and comphcated framework of the 
bndge 

Catherine noiselessly closed the window From the hearth she 
took one of the half-burnt faggots which still smouldered, and 
throwmg a cloak over her shoulders went out into the silent streets, 
her heart beating wildly 

Where was she proceeding^ Was she carrymg that burning 
faggot as a torch to light her path m the dense darkness of a moon- 
less night > It was indeed a dangerous track, covered as it was 
with broken boulders and uneven ground Yet she strove rather 
to conceal the lighted wood beneath her cloak 

At last she reached the bridge The wind still sighed and 
whistled, and the nver continued to break its current agamst 
the pillars, as though irritated at meeting obstacles which it could 
no longer sweep away 

Catherme appioached the buttress of the bridge An involun- 
tary shudder of terror passed through her frame Was it because 
she stood on the edge of that abyss of roanng waters^ Or was it 
because her hand, only accustomed hitherto to deeds of goodness, 
was now brandishing the torch of destruction^ Or rather did she 
tremble because a tremendous peal of thunder at that moment 
resounded through the vault of heaven^ 

Waving the torch to kindle it afresh, she applied it to the dry, 
resinous wood of the scaffoldmg The wood qmckly ignited, and 
the flame, fanned by the wind, ascended with fearful rapidity, 
spreading and involvmg arches and framework and the whole 
structure of the bridge 

Then she quitted the scene swiftly Aided by the glare of the 
conflagration and the vivid flashes of hghtmng which lit up the 
sky, Cathenne soon traversed the space which separated her from 
her home She entered as noiselessly as she had left it, and closed 
the door Her husband still slept soundly, and had not missed 
her Cathenne again pretended to be fast asleep, as though she 
had never left her bed 

A few moments later a noise of many people runmng arose 
within the city, while from every belfry the bells rang forth the 
temble alarm of fire A tremendous crash succeeded, followed by 
a cry of anguish such as had been uttered years before, when the 
besieging army wrecked the former bndge 

Juan woke in terror, Cathenne lay at his side, apparently sleep- 
ing calmly. He dressed himself in haste, and ran out to leam the 
reason ^ the uproar. To his secret ]oy he beheld the rum of the 
burning bndge 
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The Cardinal Archbishop and the Toledans attributed the disaster 
to a flash of lightning which had struck the central arch, and had, 
moreover, ignited the whole structure The general sorrow was 
intense Great also Was the public sympathy with the despair 
which the calamity must have caused the architect, who was on the 
eve of a great tnumph The inhabitants never knew whether it 
was fire from heaven or an accident that had caused the conflagra- 
tion, but Juan de Arevalo, who was good and pious, and firmly 
believed in the protection of heaven, never waveied for an instant 
in the belief that the bridge had really been destroyed by lightmng 

The destruction of the bridge, however, only retarded Juan's 
tnumph for a twelvemonth On the following year, on the same 
festival of San Ildefonso, his new bndge was solemnly thrown 
open by the Cardinal, and the joyous Toledans once more crossed 
the Tagus to visit the lovely grounds of the Cigarrales, which they 
had been depnved of for so many years On that auspicious 
day the Cardinal celebrated the event by givmg a magnificent 
banquet At his right hand sat the architect and his noble wife, 
and after a highly comphmentaiy speech from the Cardinal, the 
whole company, amidst a tumult of applause, conducted Juan 
and Cathenne to their home 

Five hundred years have passed since then, but Juan's bndge 
still stands secure above the rushing waters of the Tagus His 
second calculation had no error 
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A VERY remarkable guest had arrived at the Monastery of the 
Capuchins in the city about the year 1672 The visitor was cele- 
brated everywhere for the acuteness of his intelligence, the profound 
knowledge which he had acquired, and the saentific works which 
he had pubhshed It is enough to say, and all that need be said, 
that the guest was the Most Reverend Father Antonio de Fuente 
la Pena, the former Provmcial of the Order 
After havmg dined with excellent appetite, and enjoyed a good 
sleep to recover from the fatigue of the journey. Fattier Antomo 
received in his cell the Supenor, Father Domingo, to whom he 
spoke of the important matter which had mduced him to come 
to that holy abode 

“ I have happened to hear,” he said, “ of the strange case of 
Donna Eulalia, the only daughter of the distingm^ed kmght, Don 
Cesar del Robledal And after havmg considered and weighed 
everjdhmg, I have come to the conclusion that the girl is neither 
the victim of demomacal possession nor is she hag-ndden ” 

" Your Reverence must pardon me if I contradict you I do not 
see any proof that the girl is neither possessed nor hag-ndden 
Although perhaps I ought not to say it, it is well known that, 
thanks be to God, I have a good deal of power over evil spints, and 
I have driven a great many out of the bodies of the people whom 
they were tormentmg If those which torment the young Donna * 
Eulalia do not ob^ me, it is not because they have not tgVpn 
ap their abode within her or around her, but because they are 
very sly and crafty If they are within her, they hide and dissimu- 
late m such a way that they do not hear my exorcisms, and if 
they are around her and are tormentmg her, they are ^wajre qmck 
to make their escape when I come, and do not return until 
I have gone The symptoms of the evil are very evident, how- 
mm. The only thing which I caimot qmte deade is whether the 
gfed is possessed of a devil or'hag-ndden ” 

" W^, then,” replied Antonio, " my amdusion is qmte the 
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contrary, and the more I thmk the more I am confirmed m my 
opimon Donna Eulalia never speaks Latm or any other langua^ 
than our own pure and elegant Spamsh, her feet always touch 
the ground when she is not sitting or lying down, mstead of being 
pale, thin, and haggard, I know that she is very pretty and so 
fresh-looking that she is like a rose m May, and the fact that 
she refuses to marry any of the smtors whom her father proposes 
to her, and that she appears sad and thoughtful, as well as the 
fact that she spends her evenmgs alone m her room, engaged m 
mystenous conversations with invisible bemgs, does not prove that 
she IS possessed by the devil or anything of the sort Devils 
are never so gentle and friendly with any human creature There- 
fore it IS a being of a less wicked and hurtful nature than those 
fallen angels which has influenced the young lady, Donna Eulalia 
Clearly, it is not a devil but a fairy winch visits her and talks to 
her I am well up in the knowledge of these bemgs, since I have 
made it my busmess to study the subject of faunas, as you know 
from my celebrated book entitled TAe Being Explained, and so 
I have come here to see if I can get into communication with the 
fairy which visits Donna Eulalia, and induce it to leave her, using 
for this purpose the means placed in my power by my special 
knowledge 

It IS strange,'' observed Father Domingo, that your Rever- 
ence should make this statement only on the ground of conjecture " 

" It IS not mere conjecture," rephed Father Antonio Al- 
though as a punishment for my sms I have never been worthy to 
have supernatural revelations made to me, stiU I very often have 
natural revelations, and that is the case now We are alone here, 
and I can speak with freedom, confiding m the indispensable seal 
of secrecy, as between one pnest and another " 

Father Domingo made a sign that he would not repeat what 
was about to be said to him, and Father Antomo contmu^ m a low 
mystenous tone' 

" The fairy which visits Donna Eulaha has talked freely with 
and has explained everything to me It is well known that I am 
esteemed, respected, and even loved by the fames, whom I have 
defended from the insults and calumnies heaped on them by ig- 
norant people* I have proved that they are not devils or lost 
souls, but very subtle and mvisible creatures, almost always bright 
and lively, havmg their ogigin m the thinnest of air. As file 
femes are pleased with me, is there anjdhmg extraordmary m the 
fact that they should come and conveme with me^ Again, my 
studies and mveshgations with respect to the timest and almost 
least corporeal of bemgs have sharpened my senses so much that 
I can see, touch, and hear what remains quite imperceptible to 
the coarser powers of ordinary mortals Forgive me this piece 
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of boasting, but when I look around over the universe I can dis- 
cover ten times as much hfe and intelligence as the majority of 
other men can realise But to keep to our present case, for the 
last ten years, ever since Donna Eulalia was fifteen, for she will be 
twenty-five within three days now, she has been solitary, reserved 
with other people, intractable and obstinate, but I am aware now 
that the fairy is going to depart from her within these next three 
days, and then he will appear m the form of a handsome young 
man Donna Eulalia will then be relieved of all other trouble, and 
although she will always be reserved, modest, and well-behaved, 
stdl she will lay aside her obstinacy, will cease to be shy and 
unduly retinng, and will be gracious and approachable like any 
other girl of her age " 

With a slightly sarcastic mtonabon, although tempered or veiled 
by respect. Father Domingo exclaimed 

No doubt this revelation was not made by halves, and the 
fairy has told your Reverence the place and time of his disappear- 
ance and of the appearance of the young man " 

Yes, that is so,'* replied Father Antonio It will take place 
at midnight, in Donna Eulaha's own room, where we are to go 
and conceal ourselves, not mentioning the case to Donna Eulalia 
or to any one else, except Donna Eulalia's father, who is to accom- 
pany us, but must be imarmed, lest he should have a sudden 
outbreak of anger. Your Reverence can be armed with your 
exorcisms and I shall be fortified with my knowledge of the world 
of fames. I feel perfectly certain that all will end happily." 

n 

At the time fixed on the appointed night, Don Cesar and the 
two &iars stole on tiptoe m the most mysterious silence to the 
door of Donna Euiaha's room Father Domingo was armed witti 
his book of exorcisms and with a hyssop spmkler. Father Antonio 
had an incense burner, m order to set fire to magic herbs, and 
scatter smoke around, and Don Cesar was armed only with 
l^tience, which he had solemnly promised not to lose and not 
to be angry, no matter what might happen 

When all their ntes and invocations had been performed. Father 
Antomo and Father Domingo told Don Cesar to knock loudly at 
the folding doors of Donna Eulalia's ijoom, which was locked, and 
to order her to throw both doors wide at once, without any excuse 
m pretext of any sort 

there was no means of refusing or delaying obedience to this 
cyfa and, and the door was suddenly thrown wide open Through 
W opemng there appeared, like a magnificent portrait by Claudio 
Coello in its frame, a handsome young man very ncbly and 
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comingly dressed m the uniform and decorations of a captam in 
the army, a long sword by his side, waving plumes adommg the 
hat which he earned in lus nght hand, a nch gold chain round 
his neck, and orders ghttenng on his breast, and with gold spurs 
completing his full nding-boots 

Don Cesar, who was veiy hot-tempered and very jealous of his 
family honour, would ha\e rushed forward and thrown himself on 
the stranger if the two pnests had not held him back, one on each 
side 

The young officer, in a calm and dignified tone, then said, 

‘‘ Compose yourself, Don Cesar, and do not be angry at finding 
me here at such a late hour I am Captain Don Pedro Gonzalez 
de la Rivera, whose station and quahfications have already been 
described to your worship by my fnend the Genoese banker, Jusepe 
Salvage, and whose exploits in Portugal, m Flanders, in Itdy, and 
in the Far East, where I have borne arms, have been made known 
to you by other persons of consequence I aspire to the hand of 
Donna Eulalia, she has given me proofs that she would like to 
have me for her husband, and all that we want now is your paternal 
consent, to be followed by the blessing of the Reverend Father 
i^tomo, who IS present, and who, I hope, will not refuse us 
his benediction 

“ All that would be very well," replied Don Cesar with ill- 
repressed anger, " if your honour did not ask for it after offending 
my grey hairs, breaking into my house, and trampling down all 
respect " 

" Don Cesar," rephed the Captain, smiling, " I have committed 
this apparent offence m vengeance for another not so apparent 
which your worship committed agamst me ten years ago, when you 
found me in this veiy same spot, in tender conversation with the 
young lady, Donna Eulalia, who was not then quite fifteen years of 
age I was then a young monkey of sixteen, and your worship 
drove me out of here with cuffs of anythmg but a paternal nature 
For love of Donna Eulalia I endured all this, and I would have 
endured even worse msults if worse had been possible But since 
then I have given sufficient proof of my valour, and again. Fox- 
tune has favoured me, and my honour is well established The 
satisfaction which I ask for and expect for past injuries is that 
your worship wiU accept me as your son-in-law " 

Just then Donna Eulalia came forward and placed herself beside 
the young officer. She looked most charming m her nch and 
graceful robe and magnificent jewels, and her youthful blushing 
face showed the greatest joy and happiness What was Don Cesar 
to do^ He consented to all, and embraced his two children affec- 
tionately, but first of all, he looked at the Captam closely, and 
said. 
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God bless me, my boy, how you have ^own and improved 
xn these ten years* Who would ever recognise in you the impish 
fair-haired boy who was acolj^te to the Capuchins and used to nng 
such lively peals on the bells ^ " 


m 

With all his respect and consideration for Father Antomo, the 
Father Supenor could not avoid speaking his mmd and saying 
that it was clear to him that if there had been no devil in the case, 
neither had there been any fairy, and that the whole affair bad only 
been a httle comedy 

Father Antonio, however, defended himself, and before he 
returned to Madrid, where he usually resided, he spoke to the 
Father Supenor as follows 

Not only has there been a fairy, but one of the most romantic 
fames which coul^ possibly exist in this sublunar world The 
young maiden was so pure, so truthful, and so ignorant of evil that 
at fifteen years of age she seemed an angel rather than a woman 
The lad was as good and as honest as she was Both loved each 
other with the most sincere affection, without the least thought 
of evil, without any admixture of the passion which had never 
been aroused m either of them They wished to be united in a 
holy bond of mamage so as to hve together until lieir death, 
as they had lived side by side smce their infancy The great 
obstacle to this was the difference in their social positions Pen- 
quito would have to win for himself social station, a name, renown, 
and fortune When they separated in order that he might go forth 
m his noble quest, without the least idea of wrong, with the 
mnocence of children, and the fervent love of heaven m their 
souls, their lips met in one long kiss There is no doubt that at 
that moment there fluttered between their lips a hght particle of 
ether, an indivisible atom, the soul of intelligence and life The 
burning flame of their pure love penetrated the atom, gave it form 
and brightness, and all that there is of beauty and nobihty in the 
world came to be reflected m it as in an enchanted mirror in which 
everything is punfied and rendered subhme The sacred fire of 
love in each young soul formed into one shape, and without entirely 
leaving either of them it became an mvisibie bemg with a separate 
existence and yet with somethmg shadowy, insubstantial, and most 
resembling the g>int of consaence The lovers parted He went 
v^ far away, he fought and wandered Dunng ten years he 
nothing more of her or she of him in the ordinary eveiyday 
human commumcation But the being which r^resented 
^ aspimtions of their souls, the fairy which had taken shape 
fcir kiss, with its wmgs ghttenng like those of a butterfly, 
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and its speed more swift than that of hghtmng, flew from one end 
of the earth to the other, now alightmg on him, now on her, so 
that they could embrace as if they were really together and thus 
renew the innocent kiss from which the fairy form had taken 
shape, not as a vain memory but as something ever new and ever 
keeping their love alive Does your Reverence doubt that such a 
fairy exists or has existed^ How else can we explam the tenacious 
persistence dunng ten years of the one early mutual love^ It was 
not only on her side It was not only on his side It lived m 
both, but when they parted it separated both to form from the 
umon of their souls a distinct being This being now has no longer 
need to exist, it disappears but does not die We cannot say that 
death has come or will come to the spark of intelligence, enriched 
With the vivid representation of ail that is most beautiful m earth 
and heaven, when, havmg fulfilled the mission for which it was 
created, it blends into the great ocean of intelhgence and of feehng 
from which we derive harmomous strength, the light of day, and 
the life which palpitates in the mynads of invisible beings which 
fill the vast spaces of the universe 
Father Domingo listened to all this, and to much more spoken by 
Father Antomo, with attention, and he finally became convinced 
that there really were fames, some prosaic, others romantic kke 
that of Don Pedro and Donna Eulalia, and that Father Antonio's 
theory did not m any way appear incompatible with Catholic truth, 
unce it redounded to the greater gloiy of God, as far as such a 
thing can be understood and grasped by the limited power of 
comprehension of human nature 
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THE ARCHBISHOP’S COOK 

In the good old days, when Archbishops were nch and powerful, 
there lived in Toledo an Archbishop who was so austere and*' 
self-denying that his table was scantily furnished, and he accus- 
tomed himself so much to fast-day food that his diet was fish, 
vegetables, and cereal dishes 

This venerable vegetanan servant of God allowed himself one 
luxury, and even that was in accordance with his prmciples His 
cook was accustomed to serve him for luncheon a most delicious 
and nounshing vegetable soup, made, according to the cook's own 
statement, solely of lentils, beans, and peas The cook was so 
clever in his treatment of this modest fare that the soup appeared, 
thanks to the skilful flavounng employed, supenor to the best 
soups which could be obtamed from the richest matenals 
However, it happened unfortunately that this skilful servitor 
had one great defect He could not agree with the butler. And 
as the quarrel was constantly renewed, even on the most trifling 
pretexts, the cook was dismissed 
Another cook came to provide for the Lord Archbishop's table, 
and he was instructed to prepare a good vegetable soup for his 
Grace's luncheon He did his best, but the Archbishop found the 
soup detestable, and ordered his butler to engage another cook 
%nd to get nd of the incompetent one 

* Eight or nine other cooks followed in rapid succession, for none 
of them succeeded m flavounng the soup m the proper way, and 
they had to depart, one after the other, m disgrace for their 
incompetence m providing the proper archiepiscopal fare 
At last a cook was engaged who in addition to his culinary ait 
possessed a certain amount of common sense and acuteness, and 
before entenng on his responsible work, he had the good idea of 
going to see the onginal cook and of begging him, for the love of 
God and ail the saints in heaven, to let him know exactly how 
he had prepared the vegetable soup which the Archbishop liked 
so igiich 

first cook was so generous that he was quite frank with his 
latest successor, and he honestly confided to him the recipe for 
the soup, of which he had always hitherto made a mystery. 
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The new cook earned out the instructions given to him with the 
greatest care, flavoured the soup exactly according to the recipe, 
and had it served to the austere prelate 

As soon as the latter tasted it, he uttered an exclamation of joy, 
and finished his plate of vegetable soup with the greatest relish 
Then he said enthusiastically 

'' Thanks be to Almighty God^ At last He has sent me a cook 
who can make soup as well as the first one, or even better It is 
dehcious and most appetising Bnng the cook here I want to 
let him know how pleased I am with him '' 

The cook amved highly dehghted The Archbishop received 
him most affably and graciously, and praised his talent up to 
the skies 

The arfast of the kitchen was so flattered that, being a really 
honest, sincere, and good Chnstian, he decided to give his kmd 
master a proof not only of his abihties m his professional domam, 
but also of high moral qualities, on which he gnded himself even 
more than on his merely material functions 

So the new cook said to the Archbishop 
Your Grace, m spite of the profound respect which I have for 
you, I think it my duty to tell you that your former cook deceived 
you, and that it is not right that I should follow his bad example 
This soup does not consist only of peas and beans All that was 
an untruth, the flavour of the soup is due to a rich stock made up 
of pieces of ham, chickens' breasts, livers and kidneys of small 
bir^, and the most delicate morsels of mutton You see, your 
Grace, how he deceived you " 

The Archbishop looked fixedly at his cook, and shaking his 
finger at him with a smile in which disappointment and amuse- 
ment were mingled, he said 

In that case, you rascal, you had better keep up the decep- 
tion* " 
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THE ELOQUENT BASQUE 

More than a hundred years ago the Bishop of Malaga was a man 
noted for his knowledge and virtue, and a very eloquent preacher 
He was also agreeable m person, and his manner was so affable and 
gracious that he permitted his subordinates to chat with him, and 
even to make jokes, not only not bemg annoyed, but even enjoying 
their conversation ^ 

The Bishop was^ a Basque, and his friends, m praising his elo- 
quence to the skies, said that it was extraordinary and unique 
among the sons of the provinces of Biscay, where, according to 
them there had never been a man who could speak two words of 
sense, or a pnest who was not a dunce and quite incapable of 
expressmg himself in the pulpit 

The good prelate, urged by his Chnstian modesty, maintained 
with patnotic fervour that they were wrong, and he asserted that 
among the Basque pnests, his contemporaries, there were at least 
three dozen who were supenor to him in knowledge, skill, and 
inspiration for composing sermons 

As time passed and no Basque pnest was ever sent to that 
diocese, the dispute appeared never likely to be settled The 
Bishop did not give any proof of his assertions by any practical 
ftest, and his fnends continued wrongly or nghtly denying to all 
%asque clencs, except to his Lordship himself, any capacity what- 
ever for sacred oratory 

At last, however, there amved m Malaga m search of help and 
patronage a priest from the Basque province of Guipuzcoa, who 
had made his studies in the very same semmaiy as the Bishop ‘ 
himself and had been his greatest friend there The Bishop re- 
ceived him cordially and made him stay m his palace When they 
were alone together, the good Bishop lost no time m telling his 
old friend of the interminable discussions which he had with the 
otiiers of his acquaintance, and then he said to him '' It is very 
that you have come here, because now I can make use of 
yo®b prove the truth of my contention This day week there 
wiB be a great ceremony m the cathedral, and you must preach 
at it, See that your sermon is so eloquent and edifying tiiat it 
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will eclipse, obscure, and reduce to insignificance everything that 
I have ever composed 

But how can I do that^ asked the poor pnest in dismay 
" You know very well that I am anything but learned, and so little 
able to preach that I have never dared to mount the pulpit in 
my hfe 

“ God IS good and He can do anything,'’ calmly rephed the 
Bishop Put your trust m God and do not doubt that on this 
occasion He will perform a great imracle m your favour and in 
mine " 

Trusting in the Divme Goodness and more inspired than ever, 
the Bishop, denymg himself to all visitors, shut himself up care- 
fully in his study, and that evemng wrote a real masterpiece, an 
absolutely perfect discourse, perhaps the best which he had ever 
wntten m ^ his hfe 

The following mommg he gave the sermon to his fnend the 
pnest, enjommg him to learn it thoroughly by^heart 

Thoroughly alarmed and despondent lest he should not be able 
to commit the sermon to memoiy, or should forget it after he had 
learned it, our pnest (so anxious was he to please his good patron) 
spent two whole days in learning each word by heart and then, 
without hesitatmg or pausing, he recited it like a parrot to the 
Bishop Two other days were spent m teaching the buddmg 
preacher the intonation, the expression, and the movement of the 
hands, so eloquent m Spamsh preaching, that must correspond with 
the spoken word 

The Bishop was now quite satisfied He considered the discourse 
pronounced by his fnend admirable, and anticipated both for him- 
self and for his disciple an overwhelming tnumph 

Next, he announced that the preacher would be a compatnot 
of his, and full of patnohc pnde he said to his feends 

Now you will see somethmg good You will have to admib 
that this humble pnest of my race and from my town is a better^ 
preacher than I am He is a modern St John Chrysostom, a 
torrent of eloquence and a well of wisdom In future you need 
not tease me by saying that with the exception of mysdf there is 
*no Basque who can preach " 

They were all full of impatience, longing to hear the Basque 
preacher. At last the day and hour of lie ceremony came The 
cathedral was crammed to its very comers The Bishop and the 
canons sat m state in the choir, surrounded by all the pomp which 
befitted the arcumstances In the centre of the edifice and not far 
from the pulpit the ladies of high soaety and greatest piety m the 
city were assembled, most of them very pretty and elegant in their 
graceful robes and lace mantillas, with roses, pinks, and other 
flowers in their hair The humbler classes, both men and women. 
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filled the naves In fact, the curiosity to hear the new preacher was 
universal and most remarkable, seeing that his fame as an orator 
had been mdustnously spread abroad by the Bishop 

At last our Basque appeared in the pulpit and began his sermon 
with so much grace and interest that the admiration, the surpnse, 
and the holy joy which filled all hearts were mamfest throughout 
the great building But alas and alack * About half-way through 
the sermon, fate, or rather Divine Providence, willed that the 
preacher, m spite of his careful study, forgot what was to come 
next He perspired, stopped short, wrung his hands, all m vain 
No doubt he would have to leave the pulpit with his sermon half 
finished The discredit and the lack of prestige would be awful 
And the worst thing was that the sermon was interrupted at the 
very moment of most thnllmg interest, when the preacher was 
descnbmg the misfortunes which God had sent to afHict our nation, 
either as a chastening means or to punish our many sms 

In his frantic despair the Basque lost his head completely, and 
turmng to the Bishop who sat watching him on his throne, began 
to make a furious attack on him with the intimacy of a former 
fellow-student Luckily m his excitement he made use of his native 
Basque, which not another soul m the cathedral except the Bishop 
understood He uttered praters and reproaches m the sonorous 
unknown tongue, he denounced him as a false fnend who had 
placed him in this temble position, which was certain to be his 
rum and would oblige him to abandon the holy office of the pnest- 
hood m disgrace 

Who knows if it was a miracle of the Almighty > What is 
certain is that all at once, when he had relieved his soul of the 
venom of his bitterness against the Archbishop m the language 
which only they two could imderstand, not only did he remember 
all the rest of the sermon from the point where he had left off, but 
he was moved by a marvellous inspiration, and he exclaimed 

The words which I have just uttered, my brethren, are taken 
from the Lamentations of Jeremiah, and are the expression of lii> 
affliction 

And then, happy in having recovered his thread, he went on 
with real eloquence and complete self-possession to finish his admit/ 
able discourse The whole congregation was edified and amazeg 
The Bishop had proved that there were Basques who could prefjih 
as well as he could Everywhere the praise of the pnest resoun6f6d, 
4i0t only as a most eloquent preacher, but also as a most learned 
man, for had he not quoted an impassioned passage from the Sacred 
Scriptures entirely by heart m the original Hebrew? 
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What do we know, my fnends^ What do we know^ ex- 
claimed Gabnel, the distmguished minmg engineer, sittmg down 
under a pine tree and near a fountain, on §ie slope of Guadarrama, 
about SIX miles from the Escunal Palace and just on the boundary 
Ime between the provinces of Madrid and Segovia Well do I 
know the place, the fountain, and the pme tree I can see them 
still, but I cannot remember the name 
'' Let us all sit down and rest here," said GabneL " We have 
agreed to enjoy the lovely weather as best we can m this charming 
place, famous for the tonic qualities of this sparkling fountain and 
for the picnics which have taken place here, where great scientists 
have come to observe Nature and to find an appetite from hme to 
time Yes, sit down and I will tell you a true story to bear out 
my theory You call me a matenalist, but still I maintain that m 
this world m which we live strange thmgs happen — ^things so 
strange that no reason can account for them, nor can science or 
philosophy give any explanation of such thmgs Surely there are 
more mystenes m heaven and on earth than aU our philosophy can 
account for, slightly to alter the words of Hamlet " 

Gabnel addressed this lively speech to five fnends of vanous 
ages, none of them very young and only one elderly Three of 
them like him were mimng engineers, the fourth was an arbst, and 
the fifth something of a wnter All of them had come up with 
Gabnel; who was the youngest, on hired mules from the village of 
San Lorenzo, to spend the day in huntmg for specimens m the 
lovely woods of Peguermos, gathenng mterestmg forest plants 
.under the pme tre^, catching butterflies in gauze nets, findmg rare 
beetles under the bark of the decayed trees, and m all these occu; 
pations giving a fair amount of attention to the well-filled hamper 
of cold provisions and the skm of wine to the cost of which all had 
contnbuted m equal shares. 

This was m the middle of the hot summer of 1875 I ^ ^aot 
sure jt it was the festival of Santiago or timt of San Luis, but it was 

4S5 
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a holiday of some sort — I think San Luis In any, case, the day 
was very hot, and the shade of the pine wood and murmur of the 
fountain were dehcious after chmbmg the mountain-side Up 
there, mind, heart, body, and especially appetite were refreshed 
by the pure air and the stillness, so sweet after the busy life of 
the plains which we had left so far below us 
The SIX fnends sat under the shade of the pine trees, and Gabnel 
continued as follows 

You may call me a visionary if you hke, but it has been my 
fortune or misfortune through life that I have ever been regarded 
as a matenahst, a man of modern thought, not behevmg in thmgs 
unseen, in fact, a positivist * Yes, I may be so, but my positivism 
mcludes an acimowledgment of the mystenous influences of Nature 
— all the strange and inexplicable facts which are facts because 
they happen, all the emotions of the mind which are inseparable 
from the life of every reasonmg creature I believe in all these 
dungs because they; are material and natural They cannot be ex- 
plained, but still they happen Now, as to other thmgs, which are 
supernatural, or extra-natural, just hsten to what I am going to teh 
you and then judge for yourselves I was not the hero of the 
strange occurrence which I am going to relate to you — but hsten, 
and then tell me what explanation you can give me — natural, 
physical, saenhfic, whatever you think will best explain the case, 
if explanation be at all possible 

** Now, all of you, give me your close attention But first of 
all, give me some wine It ought to be cool enough now, for the 
skin has been restmg under the flow of the fountain ever smce we 
came on it It was surely created by Providence for the use of 
weary and thirsty souls who come here m pursuit of saence 

n 

Perhaps you may have heard of an engineer of Public Works 
named Telesforo de Ruiz, who died m 1860^ 

No, I never heard of him '' 

Oh, yes, I have heard of bun He was an Andalusian, very 
dark and handsome He was engaged to be manned to the 
dau^ter of the Marquis of Moreda, and he died of gastnc fever 
** Yes, that was he,*' replied Gabnel Well, about six months 
before he died, my feiend Telesforo was a most bnlhant young 
mn, as every one said Tall, strong, handsome, talented and 
with a first-class diploma from the School of Mines, and excellent 
fmsfeds, he was very much sought after m the way of his pro- 
iesitei by both public and pnvate enterpnses, and he was ]ust 
as much sought after m pnvate hfe by the imr sex, mamageable 
or unhappily mamed, and even by some chantnmg wi<k>ws anxious 
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to tempt Providence again One of these was a well-known con- 
quest of his, who would gladly have accompanied my fnend to the 
altar However, she does not enter mto this story, and mdeed 
Telesforo merely amused himself in her case by a very strong 
flirtation with her If she did make herself a bit cheap to him 
Well, he was all the time deeply and senously m love with the girl 
to whom he was engaged, poor Joaquma de Moreda, and so the 
poor Widow merely filled a temporary gap 

Now, now, Don GabneD No scandal allowed 
I am not going to talk any scandal Neither what I am going 
to tell you nor what I may ask you to say later on the subject is 
at all suitable for any but the most senous style of conversation 
Juan, give me another glass of wine This wine is really excellent* 
Well, my friends, listen with all your attention, for now I am going 
to begm my tale m earnest Those of you who knew the young 
people will remember that poor Joaqmna died suddenly when 
takmg the waters at Santa Agueda at the end^of the summer of 
1859 I was in Pau when the sad news came, and I was very 
much affected on account of my fnendship for Telesforo I had 
only met the girl once, at the house of her aunt, General Lopez's 
widow, and her extreme pallor, of a bluish tint, struck me as an 
indication of weak health, such as one sees m sufferers from aneur- 
ism But she was very graceful, refined, and gentle-looking, and in 
addition to her personal charms she would inhent her father's tide, 
as she was the only child, and she would also have a good deal of 
money So when I heard of her death I knew that her sweet- 
heart would be inconsolable, and when I got back to Madnd, about 
three weeks later, I went to see him early one mommg. He had 
a charming flat in the Calle del Lobo, near the Plaza San Jerdmmo, 
and he lived there and had his office under the same roof, 

'' He looked very sad, but was calm, and evidently master of 
his gnef, as he sat working with his assistants at some plan of a 
railway. He was dressed in deep mourning, and when I entered, 
he embraced me m silence, then turned to give some instructions 
to one of his staff respectmg the work m hand I waited until, 
takmg my arm, he led me to his private sittmg-room at the other 
end of the house, saymg as we went 

* I am so glad you have come I cannot tell you how much 
I have missed you m my present state of mind Something very 
strange and unaccoxmtable has happened to me, and I want just to 
you about it, for only a fnend who knows me as you do will 
be able to jud^ if I am mad or a fool I certainly wish to have 
some sane and calm opinion such as I know that yours will be 
Sit dcwn h^,' he went on when we had reached the sitting-room, 
" and do not be afraid that I am ^ing to weary you by descnbmg 
the gnef which afflicts me, and which can only end with my life 
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Yon have not had much personal expenence of sorrow or human 
suffenng, but yet you can imagine what I sutfer and must always 
suffer I do not seek or wish for consolation now or later on, or 
ever in all time That subject is ended now What I want to tell 
you IS something so strange, so terrible, that I must speak of it to 
some one of cafici judgment, some one who will listen and advise 
me. The whole adventure is like an awful seal set on my present 
misery, on the agony of my hfe, and it tortures me to the point of 
despair It is all a most fnghtful mystery, and I thmk it will alarm 
you too ' 

“ ' Speak,' I replied, feehng vaguely anxious and more than 
half wishing that I had not come to see my unhappy fnend His 
expression of terror struck a chill to my heart and made me 
fear for his reason 

' Listen to me, then,' said he, wiping the perspiration from 
his forehead. 


Ill 

' 1 do not know if it is a mental twist which I have always had, 
or if it is the effect of some of those silly tales which old nurses 
use to frighten children into quiet and obedience, but ever since 
I was very young nothing caused me so much fnght and horror 
as the sight, or even the thought, of a woman alone out of doors 
at a late hour of the mght 

' I assure you that I have never been a coward Like every 
other man of the world, I have always been ready to fight a duel 
if it became necessary to do so, and not very long after I had left 
the School of Mines I was obliged to quell a dangerous revolt among 
my workmen on my first important piece of work, by means of 
blows and even of shots, so that single-handed I reduced them to 
obedience All my hfe, in Jaen, m Madnd, and elsewhere, I was 
accustomed to go about the streets at any hour of the mght, alone 
and unarmed, and if by chance I did meet any late wanderers of 
suspicious appearance, I knew that they were merely thieves or 
human prowlers in search of prey, and I only avoided them or let 
them pass without notice But if the solitary form was that of a 
woman, walking or standing, then, if I was alone, or there was no 
one dse m sight, I was in the most abject state of terror po^ble 
be imagined You may laugh if you like, but my agony of 
mmd was dreadful, I shivered from head to foot, thought of ghosts 
mr Ic^t souls, appantions from the other world, wraiths of persons 
alive; in fact, of all the terrible superstitious ideas which have 
ever been invented to torture the credulous, and which at any 
other time or m any other circumstances would have only pro- 
voked my ndicule Then I hastened my steps or turned back, I 
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made all kinds of detours to avoid meetmg the lonely figure, and 
overcome by repulsion and horror, I fled to my home, never 
stopping until I was safe within its doors 

‘ Once m the shelter of my own house, I could laugh at my silly 
fears, and tonsole myself by reflecting that at any rate no one of 
my acquaintance knew of such folly on my part I could feel sure 
then that, as I did not believe in fames or witches or appantions 
of any sort, there was no need to have been frightened by the sight 
of the poor solitaiy creature, whom want, or vice, or some other 
cruel spur had driven away from shelter on such a night and at such 
a time I felt that I wo^d have done better to have offered her 
assistance if she was in need of it, or alms, if I had waited for her 
to ask me for them But all this solid reasoning did not prevent 
my acting in just the same way when the next solitary female form 
was sighted When I was twenty-five years of age, I met many 
such lonely nocturnal wanderers, and though I had always fled 
from them in the same way, I never had the “^lightest reason to 
think that they intended me any harm or were able to injure me m 
any way, nor had I ever any notable or disagreeable adventure 
with any one I met m the street late at mght But my fear was 
indomitable, only vanishing when I was safe at home, and could 
laugh at or scold myself for my lack of common sense If I were 
not alone, or if there were other people m the street, the case was 
different, for I did not care then The incident attracted no one's 
notice, and was soon forgotten, as childien forget their terrors of 
the dark when they have compamons by their side 

" Now, this bnngs me to one night about three years ago I 
have only too good reason to remember the exact date It was the 
i6th of November, at three o'clock in the morning At that time 
I was living m a little flat in the Calle de Jardmes, near the Calle 
de la Montera The night was ternbly cold and wet, and I was 
alone You will ask me what I was doing out of doors at that hour 
on a November morning Well, you will be surpnsed to hear that 
I had just left a sort of gambling saloon, unknown as such to the 
pohce, but where many people had already been ruined I had 
been induced to go there the night before for the first and last time 
Gambling was never a vice of mine, and the inducement held out 
to me by the fnend who took me there, and who was a bit of a 
scamp, was that I would see something of the smart mght life of 
the capital, and make the acquamtance of some interesting members 
of Bohemian society and ultra-fashionable actresses and other stars 
of the demi-monde, who dropped m to win or lose a few crowns 
at roulette. 

‘ Well, about midnight the fun waxed funous People of all 
classes dropped m, apparently after the theatre or the late recep- 
tions of society, play grew high, and I, like all novices, threw 
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prudence to the winds, and staked my all, winning at first and then 
losing steadily, until at last, after being severely handled by cruel 
Fortune, I came away without a single com m my pockets, and 
with debts to my fnend and others, the amounts of which I had 
jotted down, without having any very clear idea of what they 
amounted to, but feeling certam that it was utterly out of my power 
ever to discharge them 

" ' I was going home, half dead with weanness, annoyance and 
disgust at my own folly, freezing with cold, and also very hungry 
I did not know what to do, except to wnte to my poor father, who 
was very ill, askmg him to send me money, and tliat would not only 
gneve but surprise him, for he believed that I was doing well in 
my profession and already m comfortable circumstances Over- 
come by these ^d thoughts, I was just crossing the corner of the 
CaUe de ios Pehgros to reach my own street, and was about to pass 
a newly-erected house at the corner, when on looking up, I became 
aware that m the doorway, erect and still as a pme tree, stood a 
very tail, stout woman, about sixty years of age, whose wicked bold 
la^ess eyes were fixed on me like two daggers, whilst her huge 
toothless mouth gnnned at me with indescnbabie maligmty 

* The terror, or rather, the mad panic, which seized on me 
th^ surpassed all I had ever expenenced previously I stood star- 
ing at this homble figure, and each line of her form, each smallest 
detail of her dress, were mdehbly branded m my recollection The 
lamp at the street comer shone steadily on the scene, and the appan- 
tion, or whatever it might be, and I alone were the occupants of 
the entire street I forgot my ruined position, I forgot my folly 
of that night, there was only room in my brain for one thought, if 
thought it coidd be called — a crazy terror of the woman who seemed 
to fill the whole doorway beside me 

" Oh, do not be alarmed, my fnend I was not really mad, I 
am not mad now But what shall I be if some consolation is not 
found for me, some solution of the distress of my soul^ It is for 
that reason that I have asked you to listen to me and to bear 
with me 

' The first surpnsmg thing about this woman, as I must call 
her, was her great height and the breadth of her bony shoulders, 
next thfe size and roundness of her enormous owl-iike eyes, the size 
of her nose, and the hideous gap which served her as a mouth, 
made shll more hideous by the malignant gnu which would have 
disfigured the fairest mouth m existence, and finally, the strong 
coquetry of her dress, the bnght-coloured handkerchief which was 
drap^ over her ugly forehead and fastened beneath the chin, and 
a yeiy small fan which she held open m her hand, and which she 
flirted in an affectation of modesty before her face and figure 

** * Nc^famg codki be more grotesque or ndjcidous than the sight 
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of that tmy fan m those enormous hands, like a sceptre of weak- 
ness to a giantess so old, so bony, so hideous The same effect was 
produced by the gay cotton handkerchief m contrs^t to the huge 
deformed nose, and the coarse face which made me ask myself for 
a moment if this were not a man m woman's dress But no The 
expression was that of a wicked woman, of a witch, of a sorcerer, 
of one of the Fates, of a Fury I cannot express my exact thought, 
but m that instant I felt that this was the cause and the justification 
of all the unreasonable fears which had overcome me when I had 
seen a woman, however mnocent-lookmg, alone m the street at mght 
It would seem that, from my very birth, I had foreseen the horror 
of this encounter, and that I feared it by instinct, as all livmg crea- 
tures are given the instinct to recogmse their natural enemies, even 
by their approach, before ever they have received any injury from 
them 

“ * When I saw now for the first tune this sphinx of my whole 
life, I did not run away, less through shame manly pnde than 
because I dreaded unreasonmgly that my veiy fear would reveal 
to the creature that it was I, her victim, who fled, and would give 
her wings to pursue me, to seize me, to I could not tell what 
I feared Panic is a thing of itself, and has no form of thought 
even to shape the thing it fears or to put mto words its own mad- 
ness 

* The house where I lived was at the extreme end of the street, 
which, as you know, is veiy long and narrow Not another soul 
was to be seen I was alone, utterly alone, with that awful statue- 
like figure, which might annihilate me with a word How was I 
to get away, to get home^ I looked along to where I saw the broad 
weU-hghted Calle de la Montera, where policemen and watchmen 
are on beat at all times 

' Fmally, I do not remember how, I resolved to do somethmg 
to escape from the homble obsession which dominated me — ^not to 
take to flight, but to creep by degrees down the street, even at 
the cost of years of life and health, to get away, to get nearer 
to my home, if I did not fall dead on the ground before reach- 
ing it 

' I had moved thus slowly about twenty steps along the street 
towards my house, when all at once a new spasm of tmror seized 
me* I did not dare to stop, I could not look round, but what if 
my enemy were following me Dared I look round ^ I stopped and 
toed to reason calmly 

" ‘ One or other thmg must happen," thought I with the speed 
of lightning " Either I have good cause for this fear, or else it is 
^eer madh^ In the first case, this temble witch is following mOr 
she will overtake me, and nothr^ m the whole world can save me 
But if this IS <mly a craze, a mama, an acce^ of foEy, a groundless 
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pamc, then let me face it out, convince myself of its unreality, and 
thus be cured once for all, and never have to suffer m this way 
again I shall feel certain of my silly conduct if I find that this 
poor old woman is still standing in the doorway sheltenng from 
cold, or waiting for the door to be opened Then I shall go home, 
and never agam will I permit such groundless fears to torment me 
" Having almost calmed myself by this forced reasonmg, I 
stood still and turned my head 

‘ Oh, Gabriel, Gabnel, how shall I convey my feelings to you 
at what I saw^ The taU woman had followed me with soundless 
footsteps, she was towenng over me, almost touching me with her 
fan, her head was bent so as nearly to touch my shoulder 

Ah, why, indeed^ Was she a pickpocket > Was it 
a man in disguise^ Or was it only a spiteful old woman, who saw 
that I was fnghtened and wanted to terrify me more^ Was it the 
^ spectral reflection of my own cowardice^ Was it the sum total of 
aJ! the deceptions end shortcomings of our human nature^ 

‘ To teU you all the ideas which ran through my mind at that 
moment would be impossible I managed to utter a shnek, which 
roused me from my stupor as from a nightmare, and I ran like a 
temfied child of four years old and did not stop until I was in the 
Calle de la Montera 

* Once there, all my fear fell away from me And yet the 
Calle de la Montera was deserted too I looked all along the Calle 
de los Jardmes, the whole of which I could see, and which 
was sumciently well hghted by its three lamp-posts and by 
the reflection from the Calle de Peligros It would not be 
possible for the tali woman to hade if she had gone in that direction, 
but I give you my word there was not a cat or the shadow of a 
mouse to be seen in the whole street, not to speak of a giantess like 
my tormentor 

She has gone into some other doorway,” I thought ” But 
she will not be able to get away without my seeing her if she moves 
while the lamps are ht ” 

” * Just then I saw a night-watchman commg along the Calle del 
Caballero de Gracia, and I called him without moving from where 
I stood To explain my call and put him on the alert, I told hiny 
that there was a man disguised as a woman m the Calle de Jardmes, 
that he had gone into that street by the Calle de los Peligros, and 
must have gone off towards the Cdle de la Aduana, that I would 
remain where I was if he would go to the other end of street, 
and feat m that way he would not be able to escape It would 
be well for us both to capture him, I said, for he must be a robber 
or other bad character to go about disguised at that hour. 

* The night-watchman did as I advised He went down to the 
Ca& d® ia Aduana, and when I saw his lantern gleam at &e olher 
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end of the Calle de los Jardines I went along the other side and 
down the next street to meet him 

' Neither of ns had seen an37thing in the shape of a human 
being, although both of us had looked mto the doorway of every 
house 

‘ He must have gone into some house,'* said the watchman 

** * ** I expect so," I replied, opening my own door, with the 
firm determination to change to another street next day 

" ' I ascended the stairs to my flat on the third floor, and opened 
the outer door with my latch-key I never made my good servant 
Jos^ sit up for me 

" ' However, this time, he was waiting up for me My troubles 
were not over yet 

" ' “ Is there anything wrong ^ " I asked him m surpnse 

" " He seemed rather agitated 

" Sir," he said, " Captain Falcon was here from eleven 
o'clock until half-past two He said he would come back after 
daylight, and that if you came back, you were to wait up for him, 
as he must see you " 

" ' Those words filled me with new terrors I felt as if my own 
death were at hand Certainly something very serious was on foot 
My dear old father had been very lU for a long tune, and as he had 
seemed to be much worse lately, I had wntten to my brothers in 
Jaen, where all my family lived, that if matters became very senous 
they were to telegraph to my friend, Captam Falcon, who would 
let me know at once what had happened I had no doubt now that 
my father was dead 

" * I sat in an arm-chair, awaiting the dawn and my fnend, who 
was to be the bearer of sad news How can I express what I 
suffered in those long hours of waiting Three things, all of tembly 
painful association, kept repeating themselves m my mmd, as being 
inextricably connected with one another, standing apart from the 
rest of the world in a monstrous and temfying group my rum at 
play, the meeting with the tall woman, and the death of my 
honoured father* 

" * When six o'clock struck, Captam Falcon entered my sitting- 
room, and looked at me in silence I flung myself mto his arms m 
a hystencal outburst, and he said, essaying to calm my gnef 

" Weep, my friend You have mdeed cause to weep, for 
such a loss as this can only come once in a hfetime ** * 

IV 

My friend Telesforo," continued Gabnel, after he had drained 
another goblet of wme, paused when he reached this point of his 
story, and afta: a silence of some minutes went on as follows 
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* If tins were all I had to tell you, you might not find an3rthing 
strange or supernatural m it, and you might tell me what others 
have told me, men of much common sense of my acquaintance to 
whom I have spoken of it, that every person of lively and ardent 
imagination has his or her pet subject of unreasomng terror, that 
min e was the idea of sohtary fem^e night-walkers, and that the 
old woman m the Calie de Jardines was only some poor old crea- 
ture who tned to ask me for aims when she was without home or 
food, and whom I had alarmed by my own strange demeanour, that 
at the worst, she could only be some associate of thieves or other 
bad characters, waiting in a quiet street for her compamons, and 
fearful of their being discovered by the night-watchman 

“ ' I, too, wished to believe this, and after heanng it constantly 
repeated, I did almost come to beheve it at the end of some months 
Still I would have given years of my hfe for the certainty of never 
again seeing the tafi woman * And now I would give everything 
I have just to be able to see her once more* ' 

' But why^ ' 

' Just to be able to strangle her* ^ 

* I don’t understand ’ 

’’ ' You will understand when I tell you that I met her again 
three weeks ago, a few hours before I received the fatal news of the 
death of my poor Joaquma ’ 

” ’ Wdl, tell me about it ' 

’ There is not much more to tell It was about five o’clock m 
the morning, and I had been to an entertainment where I had not 
been much entertained I had the unpleasant task of breaking the 
news of my approaching marriage to a lady with whom I had had 
a wery pronounced flirtation, and who look the news very ill I 
had to stand many reproaches and even tears from the charming 
young widow when I explained that the position was inevitable, 
my resolution was taken, and my wedding-day fixed At that 
moment, though I did not know it, they were burymg my promised 
wife m Santa Agueda 

' It was not yet daylight, but there was that faint light m the 
^y which shows that mght is weakenmg The street lamps had 
been extinguished and the watchmen had retired, when, as I was 
passing by the Plaza de las Cortes to get to my flat m the Calle del 
Lobo, at the comer of the Calle de Santa Ana, who should cross my 
path but the temble woman whom I had seen in the Calle de 
Jardines 

She did not look at me, and I thought she had not seen me 
The same dress, even the same httle fan as when I saw her tluee 
yearn ago. And all my previous terror was as nothing in compan- 
sGii with what took possession of me now I walked quickly down 
the CaBe dd Prado ^er she had pa^ed, but I did not take my eyes 
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oflE her to make sure that she did not turn her head; and when I 
reached the other part of the Calle del Lobo I breathed hard as if 
I had just breasted an impetuous stream, and my fear giving way 
to satisfaction, I pressed on, thinking that I had narrowly but 
completely escaped the notice of the hateful witch, and that now 
I was free from her baleful proximity 
'' ' But just as I was about to enter my house a new terror arose 
Surely she was too cunmng to allow me to escape like this, and she 
was only feigning not to notice me m order to be able to track me 
with more certamty down the dark and silent street and thus find 
where I lived 

‘ I stopped and looked round There she was just behind me, 
her dress almost touchmg me, her wicked eyes fixed on me, her 
hideous mouth distended in a spiteful gun of tnumph, as 
fanned herself with an air of languor, as though ndicuhng my 
childish terror 

' That fear gave place at once to the mos# senseless fury, to 
the rage of desperation, and I flung myself on the vile creature, 
seized her by the arms and dashed her against the wall I held 
her back by the throat, and rained blows on her until I was obliged 
to desist, in the conviction that I was really dealmg with a human 
being and a woman 

‘ She had uttered a hoarse cry of mingled pam and rage, and 
pretended to weep, but I felt that it was but pretence, and then 
fixmg her hyena eyes on me, she said . 

“ ‘ Why do you treat me like this^ 

* My anger died away and my fear returned 
" " “ Do you not remember,'' I said, “ that you have seen me 
elsewhere? " 

Indeed I do," she replied sardomcaliy " The night of 
San Eugenio, about three o'clock, m the Calle de Jardmes " 

" ' I shivered mvoluntanly, but I still kept hold of her 

Who are you^ " I asked. " Why do you run after me 
like this^ What do you want with me^ " 

" ' " I am only a poor weak woman," said she with a diabolical 
gnn " You hate and fear me without cause or reason If not, 
will you please tell me why you were so overcome with fear the 
first time you saw me^ " 

" Because I have hated you ever since I was bom," I cned 
mvoluntanly. Because you are the evil spint of my life? " 

" " " So that you have known me for a long time past> Well, 
my son, I have known you too " 

" ' You have known me> Smce when^ " 

** * Before you were bom And when I saw you pass close to 
txm three years ago, I said to myself ' Here he is at last^ ' " 

But what am I to yon^ What are you to me> " 
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^ I am the devil/' she said, spitting in my face And with 
that she suddenly slipped from my grasp, caught up her skirts, and 
ran from my sight without making the least noise as she disap- 
peared 

' It would have been madness to try to overtake her And it 
was now broad daylight and a good many people were passing m 
the streets, both in San Jeronimo Square and in the Calie del Prado 
The tall woman continued to run, or as it seemed to fly, until she 
leached the Calle de las Huertas, now all gleaming m the morning 
sun She stopped there and looked back at me, waving her fan 
at me in a threatening manner, holding it closed hke a dagger, and 
Anally she disappeared round the corner of the last street 

* No, just wait a moment, Gabiiel Do not give me your 
opinion yet, for I have not quite fimshed my strange tale, in which 
my heart and my life are equally involved Listen to me for a few 
mmutes longer* 

' When I reached home, whom do you think I found awaitmg 
me but Colonel Falcdn, as he is now, and he had come to bnng me 
the temble news that my love, my darlmg Joaquina, all my hope 
of happiness and good fortune on this earth, had died the day 
before m Santa Agueda* Her unhappy father had telegraphed to 
Falcdn, knowing what an old friend of ours he was, asking him to 
break the news to me to me, who had guessed that a great 
misfortune was in store for me as soon as ever I set eyes on the 
curse of my life Now you loiow why I want to kill the enemy 
of my happiness, my bom foe, that wicked old sorceress, who is 
the embodiment of the cruelty of my destiny 

* But why do I talk like this^ Is she really a woman ^ Is she 
a human being at alP Why did the presentiment of her existence 
weigh on me ever since I was born^ Why did she recognise me 
when she saw me firsts Why have I only seen her when some 
great misfortune lias happened to me^ Is it the appantion of 
Satan> Is it Death^ Is it Life itself, for me, with miseiy^ Is it 
Antichnst> What or who is it? ' 


V 

** WeU, my dear friends, I leave you to imagine what remarks I 
made and what arguments I used m the effort to calm Telesforo, 
for all that I said was just the same as you are aU thmkmg now 
and preparing to tell me, so as to prove to me that there is nothing 
superhuman or supernatural m my story You will tell me more 
than that . you will say that my poor fnend was not in his nght 
mind, that he must have been always a httie mad, for he evidently 
suffered from the moral mfirmity which specialists call groundless 
pamc, or as the case may be, intermittent delinum, that even 
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admitting that all that he said about the strange woman was quite 
true, still it was only a case of a singular senes of chance coin- 
cidences of dates and events, and that perhaps the poor old woman 
was mad too, and was excited by his mama She might have been 
an old rat-catcher abroad at her nightly work, or a beggar, or even 
a self-styled witch, as the hero of my tale said to himself in an 
interval of lucidity and common sense " 

That is about the truth," said the companions of Gabnel in 
different ways " We have ail had that idea, and we were just 
about to express it to you " 

** Well, just listen to me for a moment, and you will see that I 
was wrong in thinking that, as you are wrong now The only 
person who was not wrong was Telesforo Ah * it is much easier to 
talk of madness than to find an explanation of many things which 
happen on this earth " 

" Go on, tell us the rest^ " 

I am going to do so, and this chapter, as it»is the last, will be 
related to you without even a prelimmaiy glass of wine 

VI 

" A few days after this conversation with Telesforo I was obliged 
to go to the province of Albacete in my capacity of mining engineer, 
and not many weeks later I heard from a contractor of public 
works that my poor fnend had been attacked by a very severe 
gastric fever and jaundice He was green m hue, unable to move 
from his chair, and he could not work, nor would he see any one 
His gnef and melancholy were pitiable, and the doctors despaired 
of his recovery. Then I knew why he had not answered my letters, 
and I apphed to my old fnend, Colonel Falcdn, for news What 
he told me was ever more and more depressing 
" After five months of absence, I returned to Madnd on the very 
day when the news of the battle of Tetuan amved I remember it 
as if it were yesterday That evenmg I bought the Correspondencm 
de Espana to see the news, and the first thmg my eye lighted on 
'*"was the obituary notice of my poor fnend Telesforo, and the invita- 
tion to all his fnends to attend his funeral on the followmg day 
" You wdl readily understand that I would not willingly fail to 
show him this last poor tribute I had a place m one of the car- 
nages nearest to the hearse, and when we alighted in the cemetery 
of San Luis I notced a woman of the poorer class, old and very tali, 
who laughed in a most unseemly manner when the hearse amved, 
and who then advanced with an air of triumph towards the pall- 
bearers, pomtmg out to them with a very small fan the way they 
were to take to r^ch the open grave^ which was to be my faend's 
kafe xestmp^ldace. 
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'' At the first glance I recognised, with grief and fear, that this 
woman corresponded to the descnption given by Telesforo of his 
implacable enemy She was just what he had descnbed, with her 
enormous nose, her infernal eyes, her hideous mouth, the bright 
printed cotton handkerchief over her head, and the toy fan, which 
in her hands seemed to be the sceptre of profamty and inhuman 
mockery 

" She perceived at once that I was looking at her, and she fixed 
her eyes on me m a pecuhar way, as if recogmsmg me whilst she 
ascertained that I recognised her I felt that she knew that my dead 
fnend had told me aU about the scenes in the Calle de Jardines 
and the Calle del Lobo She seemed to send me a challenge, to 
declare that I had inherited the hatred she had borne to my unfor- 
tunate fnend 

“ I confess that the fear which overcame me was greater than the 
surprise which I felt at this new coincidence or disaster It seemed 
to me to be certain that some mysterious connection had existed 
m some supernatural way between the appalling old woman and 
Telesforo previous to this life, but at that moment I saw that my 
own life, my own good fortune, my own soul even, were m danger 
if I was to inhent this strange and terrible animosity from beyond 
the grave 

The taB woman began to laugh, pointing at me mockingly 
with her fan, as if she had read my thoughts and wished every one 
to notice my cowardice I was obliged to lean on the arm of a 
fnend to avoid falling to the ground, and then she made a g^ture of 
contempt or pity, turned on her heels, and walked into the church- 
yard, stfil looking at me with her head turned over her shoulder 
She fanned herself and signed to me with the fan at one and the 
same bme, walking with mmcmg steps among the tombs with a sort 
of infernal coquetry, until at 1^ 1 saw her disappear for ever m 
the crowded heart of that great world of the dead 

I say ' for ever," because fifteen years have passed smce then, 
and I have never seen her ance that moment If she was really 
a human being, she must be d^d by now, and if she were not, if 
she were a supernatural creature, I feel sure that she must have 
scorned me too much to persecute me 

Now, my fnends* I have told you all I know Let me have 
your opimon as to such strange facts Do you think that they are 
quite natural^ '' 


It IS needless for me, the narrator of the strange story which I 
heard and which I have just given you to read, to repeat the 
rOTyifks made by the group of fnends and comiades to Gabnel 
For mde^ the met remains that eveiy reader wdl have to use his 
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own judgment as to the conclusion to which he comes, and to his 
own ideas and beliefs in the matter 

So I will say no more I leave it to the judgment of every one 
of my readers to solve a mystery which has never been solved to 
my satisfaction or that of any other person who considered the 
strange case And if it must ever remain a mystery, then 1 have 
only to address the most affectionate and faithful greeting to each 
of the five others who with me spent that imforgettable day on the 
shady slope of the pme-wooded hiU of Guadarrama 

Valdemoro, August 35, 1881 
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THE PATRIOT TRAITOR 

In the little village of Padron, m Galician temtoiy,^ about the year 
1808, a certain Garcia of Paredes sold toads and snakes and rain- 
water for fortune-telling, in addition to his regular business as an 
apothecary He was a misanthropic bachelor, a descendant, unost 
likely, of that illustnous man who killed a bull with one blow of his 
fist 

It was a cold and mournful night in autumn The sky was over- 
cast by dense clouds, and the entire absence of earthly light left 
the darkness to hold its own in all the streets and plazas of the 
town 

About ten on that dreadful night, which the unhappy circum- 
stances of the country made much more sinister, there arrived in the 
plaza, which to-day is called Plaza of the Constitution, a silent 
group of shadows, even darker than the obscurity of heaven and 
earth These shadows advanced toward the drug-store of Garcia 
of Paredes, which had been completely closed since the nngmg 
of the Bells for the Departed,'' or since exactly half-past 
eight 

“ What shall we do^ ** said one of the shades m exceedingly 
correct Galician 

“ Nobody has seen us," observed another 

" Let us break down the door! " proposed a woman 

" And kill them^ " murmured as many as fifteen voices 

" I will take charge of the apothecary! " exclaimed a boy. 

" We'U all look after him? " 

" For being a Jew! " 

" For taking the part of the French^ " 

" They say that to-day more than twenty Frenchmen are supping 
With him " 

" Indeed I beheve it » As they know they are safe here they have 
come m a crowd " 

" Ah, if it was in my house t Three lodgers have I thrown mto 
ti^well! " 

" My wife decapitated one yesterday* " 

* a kmgdom aad afterwards a ptoymot la the north- 

west Spmu 
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And I/' said a fnar with a coarse voice, I have asphyxiated 
two captains by leaving lighted charcoal in their cel, which had 
been mine* ” 

'' And that infamous apothecary protects them* 

'' How r^pectful he was yesterday when he was walking with 
those vile outcasts* 

Who would have expected it of Garcia of Paredes^ Not a 
month ago he was the mc^t valiant, the most patriotic, the greatest 
royalist of the village 

'' Yes, how he sold in his shop portraits of Pnnce Ferdinand ^ 
And now he sells pictures of Napoleon* 

He used to excite us to defence against the invaders 

And smce they came to Padron he has gone over to them* '' 
And to-mght he gives a supper to all &e chiefs! '' 

** Hear what a noise they are makingi It is wdl they do not 
cry, ' Long live the Emperor* ' '' 

Have patience,'' murmured the fnar, It ^ still very early " 
Let us let them get drunk,^' said an old woman Then we 
will enter — and not one shall lemam alive* 

I say let us quarter the apothecary] ” 

Cut him into eighths, if you w^h* A sympathiser with the 
French is more odious than a Frenchman The Frenchman treads 
a foreign country under foot, the French sympathiser sells and dis- 
honours his native land The Frendmmn commits an assassination, 
die French partisan is a pamadei " 

While the foregoing scene was takmg place at the door of the 
apothecary's shop, Garcia of Paredi^ and his fellow-revellers were 
mdolging in the memest and most unbndled gluttony rmagin- 
aibb 

There were twenty of the Frenchmen whom the druggist had at 
his table, and all of them were chiefs and officers 
Garcfe. of Paredes was forty-five years old, he was tall aiKi 
withered and yellower than a mummy, one would say his skin was 
long ^nce dead; his fordiead reached to the nape of his neck, thanks 
to the shining baldness that had something pho^horescent about 
^ It, his dull, black eyes, set deep m fl^hless hollows, were hke 
ffiose lakes, dint in by mountains, that ofer only darloiess, dinza- 
ness, and death to whoever gazes into them, lakes that reflect 
nothing, that sometimes roar suUeifly, but without saSmug any 
change, that devour everything &at falls upon their surface, that 
return nothing# ffiat nobody has been able to sound, that are fed 
by no nver and for which the imagination seeks a bottom in the 
ocean of the antipodes 

The sujq» was abundant, the wme good, the ooavasahon cheer- 
fid and animated. The Frenchmen billed, swore, blasphemed, 
sal|g, smoked, ate, and drank, all at the same time 

ao8 
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One of them told about tne secret love-affairs of Napoleon, 
another, about the night of the Second of May in Madnd, another, 
the battles of the Pyramids, and stU another, the execution of 
Louis XVI 

Garcia of Paredes drank, laughed, and chatted like the others, or 
perhaps more than they, and so eloquent was he m favour of 
the Impenal cause, that the soldiers of C«sar would have em- 
braced him, have applauded him, have improvised songs in his 
honour 

“ Sirs,*’ the apothecary had said, the war which we Spamards 
make against you is as foohsh as it is purposeless You, sons of the 
Revolution, come to draw Spam from her traditional abasement, 
to free her from prejudice, to dissipate rehgious darkness, to better 
her antique customs, to teach us those useful and incontrovertible 
truths, that there is no God, no after-life, that pemtence, fasting, 
chastity, and the other cathohc virtues are quixotic foohshness, un- 
suited to a civihsed p^ple, and that Napoleon is the true messiah, 
the redeemer of the people, the fnend of the human race Sirs* 
May the Emperor hve as long as I desire that he may live* " 
Bravo* Hurrah * ” exclaimed the men of the Second of May 

The apothecaiy bent his forehead with unspeakable anguish 

Soon he lifted it, as strong and as serene as before He drank a 
glass of wine, and contnued 

An ancestor of mine, a Garcia of Paredes, a barbanan, a Sam- 
son, a Hercules, a Milo of Crotona, killed two hundred Frenchmen 
m one day — I believe it was m Italy You see, he was not so 
fond of the French as II He acquitted himself vahantly m the 
wars against the Moors of the kingdom of Granada, the Cathohc 
King himself made him a knight, and he mounted guard more 
than once m the Quinnal, when our uncle, Alexander Borgia, was 
Pope Oh, you didn't think I had such lUustnous ancestry* For 
this Diego Garcia of Paredes, this forebear of nnne — ^who has as a 
descendant an apothecaiy-^took Cosenza and Manfredoma, entered 
Cennola by assault, and did good work at the battle of Pavfa 
There we took pnsoner a King of France, whose sword was in 
Madnd nearly three centunes, until it was taken from us three 
months ago by that son of an innkeeper who comes at your head, 
and whom they call Murat '* 

Here the druggist paused again Some of the French seemed to 
want to reply to him, but he, ansmg and imposing on all silence 
by his attitude, seized a glai^ convidsiveiy and exclaimed with a 
voice of thunder 

** I dnnk your health, gentlemen, and may my anc^tor be 
cursed, for he was a beast and he is now in the deptiis of hell 
Long hve the Frenchmen of Francis I and of Napoleon Bona- 
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Long live they f responded the invaders, with great satisfac- 
tion And all emptied their glasses 
Just then they heard a noise m the street, or rather, at the door of 
the shop 

Did you hear^ asked the French 
Garcia of Paredes smiled 
They come to kill me," he said 
Who> " 

" My neighbours of Padron ** 

'' Why^ " 

" Because I sympathise with the French For some nights they 
have surrounded my house But what difference is it to us^ Let 
us go on with our feast " 

" Yes, let us go on ^ " exclaimed the revellers " We are here to 
defend you " 

And striking bottles against bottles, rather than glasses against 
glasses, “ Long live Napoleon* Death to Ferd;inand* Death to 
Galiaa* " they cned together 

Garcia of Paredes hoped that the heaith-dnnking would quiet 
them, and murmured in a sad tone 
"Celedonio* " 

The clerk stuck his pale, frightened face through a door without 
danng to enter the cavern 

Celedomo, bnng paper and ink," said the apothecary tran- 
quilly 

The boy returned with writing matenals 
" Sit down," continued his master '' Now, wnte the figures 
which I am going to give you Divide them into two columns 
At the top of the nght column put ' Debit,’ and at the top of the 
other, * Credit ’ " 

" Sir," trembled the clerk, " at the door there is a tumult They 
cry, ^ Death to the apothecary* ’ And they demand entrance," 

" Be quiet and let them alone * Wnte what I have told you " 
The French smiled with admiration to see the druggist occupied 
in adjusting accounts while death and rum hovered near him Cele- 
^ domo raised his head and made ready his pen, waiting for the 
figures to put down 

" Let us see, gentlemen," said Garcia of Paredes, addressing his 
tabie-compamons " I want you to help me continue our feast 
with a single toast Let us begin m order of seats at table. You, 
captam, tdl me, how many Spamaxds have you killed since you 
crossed the Pyrenees^ " 

** Bravo* Magnificent idea* " exclaimed the Frenchmen 
" I," said the man addressed, sitting up and pulhng his mous- 
tache petulantly, I have killed, personally, with my sword — oh, 
put It at ten or twelve 
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Eleven on the nght * " cried tiie druggist to his clerk 
The clerk repeated, after writing. 

Debit, eleven 

Go on," continued the host, " and you, M Julius^ " 

" I, six» " 

" And you, commandant^ " 

" I, twenty* " 

" I, eight* " 

" I, fourteen* " 

" I, none* " 

" I do not know — I have shot blindly ” 

So each answered as his turn came And the clerk went on 
putting down figures on the right 

" Let us see now, captain," continued Garcia of Paredes, 
" we begin agam with you How many Spaniards do you ex- 
pect to kill m the rest of the war, supposmg it lasts, say, three 
years ^ 

‘"Oh* " answered the captain, "" who can estimate that? " 

"" Calculate it, I beg of you " 

" Put another eleven* " 

“ Eleven to the left," dictated Garcia of Paredes And Celedomo 
repeated 

" Credit, eleven " 

" And 3^u? " asked the druggist in the same order he had before 
followed 

" I, fifteen* " 

" I, twenty! " 

"" I, one hundred* " 

I — thousand* " 

So answered the Frenchmen 

" Put thCT ail down at ten, Celedomo/' munnured the druggist 
ironically " Now add up the columns separatdy " 

The poor youth, who had wrntten the figures with drops of deadly 
sweat upon him, was obliged to add on h® fingers, hke old women, 
so great was his terror 

At the end of a space of hombie silence he said to his master 
" Debit, ^85 Credit, 300 " 

** That is to say," added Garcia of Paredes, " two hundred and 
aghty-five dead, and two hundred sentenced Total, four hundred 
and eighty-five victims " 

And he pronounced these words m so deep and sepuldiraJ a 
voice that the Frenchmen looked at each other in alarm 
Meanwhile the apothecary was settling a new account* 

We are heroes* " he exclaimed on Buxstmig it "" We have 
dmA srvenlf botiks, or pierhaps a hundred and five and a half 
meamires of wine, which, divided among twe33?fy-€me----for each has 
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done his share — ogives five measures to each man I repeat, we are 
heroes ^ 

With this the panels of the door cracked, and the boy, tottering, 
stammered 

" Now they are entering* 

What hour is it^ '' asked the apothecary with the greatest tran- 
quillity 

** Eleven But don't you hear them breakmg " 

Let them It ts now the hour^ " 

The hour^ For what? " murmured the Frenchmen, tiying to 
rise 

But they were so drunk that they could not nse from their chairs 
Let them enter* " they called m drunken tones, drawmg their 
swords with difficulty and without succeeding in standing Let 
the rabble enter* We will receive them* '' 

With this there sounded below, in the shop, the noise of the 
vessels and phials which tlie people were biealang, and upon die 
stairway sounded the unammous and tembie cry 
Death to the French sympathiser* " 

Garcia of Paredes arose, as if impelled by a spring, on hearing 
that noise within his house, and supported himself by the table, so 
as not to fall again into his chair He tiirew around him a look 
of inexpressible joy and showed upon his lips the immortal smile 
of one who triumphs Thus, transfigured and beautiful, with the 
trembling of death and of enthusiasm upon him, he uttered the 
following words, broken and solemn as strokes of a knell of agony 
Frenchmen* If any of you or all of you should find occasion 
propitious for avenging the death of two hundred and eighty-five 
compatnots and for saving the life of two hundred others in addi- 
tion, if by sacnficing your existence you might placate the insulted 
shades of your ancestors, punish the murderers of two bundled and 
eighty-five heroes, and free from death two hundred brothers, thus 
augmenting the hosts of the patriot army with two hundred 
champions of national independence, would you look for even a 
moment at your own miserable life? Would you hesitate an instant 
m embracing, like Samson, the column of the temple and dying, 
as the pnce of slaying the ^emies of God? ” 

What does he say? "the Frenchmen questioned 

" Sir, the assassins are m the ante-room* " cned Celedomo. 

" Let them enter* " called Garda of Paredes ** Open the door 
of the parlour for them * Let them all come— to see how a descen- 
dant of a soldier of Pavia shall die* " 

The Frenchmen, astonished, stupid, held to their chairs by an 
insupportable lethargy, believing that the death of which the 
Spaniard spoke was going to enter the room m the wake of the 
noters, made mighty dSorts to hft the swords which were lying on 
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the table, but they could not succeed with their weak fingers in 
even grasping the hilts It seemed that the iron adhered to the 
board by an insurmountable force of attraction 

At this point more than fifty men and women, armed with sticks, 
daggers, and pistols, yelling, and with flashing eyes rushed into the 
room 

** Let them all die ^ screamed some women who entered first 

Stop ^ cried Garcia of Paredes with such a voice, such an 
attitude, such a look, that the cry added to the immovability and 
silence of the French and imposed cold terror on the crowd, which 
was not looking for that unresisting and mournful reception 

You need not flourish your daggers,*' continued the apothecary 
in a faihng voice “ I have done more than all of you for the 
independence of the Fatherland I have pretended to be a French 
sympathiser ^ And you see — ^the twenty chiefs and officers, the 
invaders — ^twenty — do not touch them* They are potsoned^ " 

A cry at once of terror and admiration arose from the hearts of 
the Spamards They took another step toward the revellers, and 
found that the greater number were already dead, with head fallen 
forward, arms extended upon the table, and hand stiffened on 
sword-hilt The others were in the agony of death 

Long live Garcia of Paredes* " cned the Spamards, surround- 
ing the dying hero 

Celedonio,'* murmured the apothecary The opium — ^has 
run out Send for opium — ^to Coruna " 

And he fell upon his knees 

Then his neighbours of Padrdn reahsed that the apothecary also 
was poisoned 

Now one could see a picture that was as subhme as it was terrible 
Women, seated on the ground, sustained on their laps and m their 
arms the dying patriot, being the first to overwhelm him with 
caresses and blessings, as they had been first m seeking his death 
The men had collected the hghts of the table and, kneehng, tiiey 
held them above that patnohc, tender group Finally in the 
shadow lay twenty dead or dying men, some of them faffing now 
and then with a fearful heaviness 
And at each death sigh that was heard, at each faffing of a 
Frenchman to earth, a glonous smile lighted the face of Garefa of 
Paredes, whose spmt Portly returned to heaven, blessed 1^ a 
mimster of the Lord, and mourned by his brothers of his own land 
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THE CORNET PLAYER 

Where there's a will there's a way 

I 

“Don Basilio, play the comet and we will dance It is not so 
hot tinder these trees 

"'Yes, yes, Don Basilio, play the comet k piston* " 

“ Bnng Don Basiho the comet on which Joaquin is learning to 
play ” 

“ It isn't a veiy good one. WiU you play it, Don Basiho^ 

^‘No* " 

Whynot^ " 

Because I will not* 

But why not? " 

“ Because I do not know how to play 
Not know how to play* Did you ever know such a hypo- 
crite? " 

" I suppose he only wants to be coaxed a bit " 

“ Don't we aU know that you have been the chief comet player 
of your regiment, Don Basilio? " 

And that no one could equal you as a musician* " 

“ And that you were sent for to play at the Palace, in the days 
of Espartero* " 

And that you have a pension * " 

“ Please, Don Basiho Do be kind to us* " 

Well, my children, what you say is true I have played the 
cornet I have been a — a speciahst, as you say, but it is also true 
that two years ago I made a present of my comet to a poor musi- 
cian who had passed his examination as a cornet-player, but 
had no instrument of his own Since then I have not blown 
a note " 

“What a pity I " 

“ And you a second Rossini 1 " 

“ But anyhow, you will play for us this afternoon! 

“ Out here m the fields it mak^ no difference if the comet isn't 
very good/' 
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Grandfather, don't forget that it is my birthday * " 

Hurrah, hurrah* Here comes the cornet* " 

Now, what will he play^ " 

A waltz’ " 

No, a polka " 

Po&a^ What nonsense ^ Let us have a fandango " 

" Oh, yes* A fandango, our own national dance " 

“ My dear children, I am very sorry, but it is quite impossible 
for me to play the comet " 

" But you are always so obhgmg, and now " 

Do not be unkind to us 

Your little grandson begs you to play " 

And your mece too " 

** For Heaven’s sake don’t tease me I have told you I cannot 
play 

But why’ ” 

'' Because I haye forgotten how to play, and what is more, I 
have sworn never to leam again ” 

To whom did you swear’ ” 

To myself, to a dead man, and to my daughter, your poor 
mother ” 

The whole party grew serious on hearing this, and kept silence 
Ah, if you only knew what it cost me to learn to play the 
comet! " added the old man 

Oh, tell us* It IS a story,, then’ ” 

AH the young people gathered round 

" A story indeed,” said Don Basilio, ” and a strange one 
Listen, and then you can judge whether I can play the comet or 
not ” 

He sat under a tree, and the interested group sat round him, 
while he related the story of how he learned to play the instrument 
for which he had been so celebrated 
Just in such a way did Byron’s hero, Mazeppa, relate to Charles 
XII one evemng, under another tree, the terrible story of how he 
learned to nde 
Let m listen to Don BasiIio 


** Just seventeen years ago the civil war broke out m Spain. 

” Carlos and Isabel both claimed the crown, and the peo|^e of 
Spam, divided into two parties, shed their blood in a fratncidal 
struggle 

” I had a friend, named Ramdu Gomez, a lieutenant of chasseurs 
m mmm battalion m which I was, and he was the most charm- 
ing man of my acquaintance We had been brought up together. 
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we left school at the same time, we fought toge&er from the begin- 
ning of the war, and both of us were ready to die for freedom He 
was more eager for the freedom of our country than even I and all 
rest of the army put together, 

'' One day our Colonel offended Hamdn by some arbitraiy order, 
one of those brutes of authonty which sometimes interfere with the 
most promising careers I do not know exactly how this came 
about, but the result was that the proud and freedom-loving lieu- 
tenant of chasseurs abandoned the ranks of his comrades, deserted 
even his bosom friend, went over to the enemy, and all that he 
might have the nght to kill his Colonel in fair warfare^ Ramon 
was not the man to stand msuit or injustice from any one under 
the sun 

Neither my threats nor my entreaties were of any use to make 
him change his mind He had fully decided He wotdd exchange 
the Queen's umform for that of the Carlists, the helmet for the 
rebel cap^ m spite of his mortal hatred for the ^ariy who were dis- 
turbing our country — ^the faction fighters, as we ealled them 

At that time we were in the Prince’s distnct, three leagues 
distant from the enemy Ramon had determined to desert that 
mght It was miserable weather, cold, wet, and dreary, and next 
day there was to be a battle 

About midnight Ram6n came to my quarters I was asleep, 
but he called me softiiy 
* Basihot ' 

** ‘Whoisit> * 

It IS I Farewell ' 

He caught hold of my hand 

' Listen,' he said " If there is a battle to-morrow, as wc 

expect, and if we meet in it ' 

'' ' Well, of course we shall meet as friends ' 

" ' No We shall embrace first, and then we shall fight I shall 
tjertamly die to-morrow, for I shall Stop at nothing until I have 
killed the OoioneL As for you. Basilic, do not expose yourself to 
danger Glory is nothing but smoke ' 

“ ' And what about life? ’ 

" ' That's irue^' exclaimed Ramdn ' You should be the 
Colonel yoursjdf. Our pay © not smoke, boisvever, at least until 
we have spent it. Well, everything is over with me now! * 

" * What gloomy ideas,' said I, but I was sad too. ' We 

wiH both survive tcHtnorrow's battle ' 

" ' Well, let us make an appouatoent to meet after ft as over ' 

" ^ Where? ' 

' In tite hermftage of St. Nicholas, at one o'clock m the 
It us does not oome^ at wi0 be because he is dead. 
Do you agree? ' 
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" Yes, of course I agree * 

' Well, good-bye, then ' 

‘ Good-bye ^ 

A hearty embrace, and we parted Ramon disappeared in the 
surrounding darkness 


in 

'' As we expected, the Carhsts attacked us next day The battle 
lasted from three m the afternoon until mght fell, and there was 
great slaughter on both sides About five o'clock my battahon was 
engaged in severe fighting with a force of troops from Alava, com- 
manded by Ramon 

My fnend wore the rebel umform and the white cap of the 
Carhsts * 

I ordered my troops to fire on his men, and he gave a smular 
order to those under his command We fought hand to hand, but 
at last my side conquered, and Ramdn was obhged to retreat with 
the remnants of his force Not, however, before he had killed his 
former Colonel with his own hand, shooting him down without 
remorse 

At SIX o'clock the tide of battle turned against us Part of my 
company was cut off, surrounded, and I and my men were taken 
prisoners, brought to the httle town in the neighbourhood which 
had been occupied by the Carhsts since the beginmng of the cam- 
paign, and notong seemed more certam than that we would all be 
shot at oncel for no quarter was given in that war to pnsoners by 
either side 


IV 

** I heard one o'clock stnke as I sat in my prison cell — ^the hour 
of my appointment with Ramdn I was shut up with my com- 
panions m the town pnson 

** I asked one of my guards about Ramon 
' Oh, he IS a brave fellow He killed a colonel with his own 
hands But we think he must have been killed, too, at the end of 
the battle ' 

* Why do you think so? ' 

" Because he has not come back from the battlefield, and none 
of his men know what has become of him/ 

Ah, what I went through that mght» 

** One hope remained to me. Ramdn imght have gone to the 
hOTEbfrige of St Nicholas, and thus not returned to the scene of the 
little 
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* How sad he will be/ I thought, ^ if I do not go to meet him 
He will think I am dead And indeed I am not far from my end 
now The Carhsts always shoot their prisoners, just as we do " 

At dawn a chaplain entered the prison 
All my comrades were asleep 
' Are we to die ^ 'I asked on seeing the pnest 

'' ' Yes,' he rephed in a sad and gentle tone 
‘ Now^ ' 

“ " No, in three hours* time ' 

A minute later he awakened my comrades, and the pnson re- 
sounded with cries, prayers, sobs, and curses 

V 

When a man is near death, he usually becomes possessed with 
one idea, which dominates him above all others, and of which he 
cannot get nd This happened to me, hke a nightmare, a feverish 
dream or madness I could not turn my thoughts from Ram6n 
Living or dead, m the other world already or in the hermitage 
waiting for me, his image never left me, and I did not trouble about 
my own fate for fretting and chajSng to know what had become of 
my fnend 

" The Carhsts took away my captain's umfonn and put the 
clothes and cap of one of their own men on me, a worn-out 
suit too 

" I was marched to my death with my nineteen comrades in 
misfortune There had been twenty-one of us, but one had been 
pardoned, because he was a musician The Carhsts were very 
short of musicians for their regimental bands, so they spared the 
lives of all musicians whom they captured " 

So that was how you were saved, Don Basiho," all the young 
people cned out m joy “ You say you cannot play, and yet you 
were saved because you were a musician* 

'' No, my children," rephed the old man I was not a 
musician 

" To go on with my stoiy The finng party amved, and the 
rest of the regiment was drawn up m a hollow square. We were 
ranged m a row to await our deatibi I was the eleventh from the 
beginning of the row That is, I was to be the eleventh to die I 
thought of my wife and my daughter, you and your mother, my 
child* Then the shots began My eyes were bandaged, so that I 
could not see who fell 

* ' I began to count the shots to see when my turn would come I 
wished in be able to know when my last moment on earth was at 
bmd. But my head was swimming, I grew confused, and I lost 
count! 
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Those shots witt nng for ever m my ears I can hear them 
now: I can feel again the torture which the suspense inflicted on my 
brain. Each tune I thought, ‘ My turn is surely next,"" but anoth^ 
shot rang out and I was still alive. 

‘‘ At last I had no longer any doubt Something struck or seized 
me I felt no pain, but confused murmurs filled my ears I stag- 
gered and fell, and I remembered nothing more I seemed to fall 
mto a deep sleep, from which I only woke to dream, and my first 
dream was that I had been shot and killed 

VI 

'' Still m a dream I found myself on a couch m the prison I 
could not see 

1 raised my hand to my eyes,, thinking that they were stdl ban- 
daged, but there was nothing &ere Had I died, or was I bhnd? 

** No The fact was that the prjk)n was perfectly dark 

I heard a beH liollmg It was a church bell 

' It IS nme o*clock,’ I thought. But what is the day? ' 

** Something bent over me, a shadow still darker than the heavy 
air of the prison It took the shape of a man 

I asked, * What has become of the other nineteen^ ' 

** They have all been shot ' 

' And Am I still ahve^ or is this death, too^ ' 

** 1 groped towards the shadow and murmured the name which 
came first to my thoughts 

Ram6n^ " 

" ' What IS ' asked the voice of the shadow, the voice of my 
friend 

** * Ram6nf ' I exclaimed, trembling, * Am I in the other 
world? ' 

* No/ replied the voice 

‘ Ram6n, are you still ahve? ' 

* Well, yes, so far ' 

** ' And I? ’ 

* The same ' 

** * But where am P Is this the monastery of St Nicholas, the 
hermitage where we were to meet^ Am I not a prisoner^ Or did 
I dream everything? ' 

No, Basilio, you have not dreamed anything Listen. 

VII 

' As you know, yesterday I kiHed the Colonel in fair fight I 
mm awenged, i was mad witii rage, and I went on kilmg my own 
immr mM n^gjit fdl and I coidd see no &e on the 

batdefieid 
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''' ' WheB tibie moon rose, I tiiought of you I directed my steps 
to the hermitage of St Nicholas, intending to wait for you there* 
It was just ten o'dock We had agreed to meet there at one, and 
the mght before I had not closed my eyes I slept heavily unU the 
sound of a clock awoke me 
* It was one o*clock 

^ I looked round and found I was alone I thought you must 
be dead But still I waited, full of anxiety and distress* 

' Two, three, four o’clock What a temble ni^t of waitmg! 
'You did not come before the dawn No doubt you woidd 
never come, you were dead I left the hermitage and went down 
to the town to where the Carlists were The sun was rising when 
I got to their barracks All thought that I had been killed the day 
before, so that they greeted me with joy, and the General heaped 
attentions on me Among other news, I was told that twenty 
prisoners were about to be shot A presentiment darkened my 
mind 

" ‘ Is Basilio among them> ” I wondered ^ 

" ^ I ran at once to the place of execution The finng party had 
been drawn up, and I heard some shots I tned to distingmsh the 
faces of the pnsoners, and at last I saw you through a mist of agita- 
tion and anxiety which nearly blinded me There were still two 
others to be shot before your turn came What was to be done^ 

' I dashed forward like a madman Catching you in my arms, 
I called out franticaDy 

" ' Not this one. General You must not shoot this one^ ” 
" ' The General, who was directing the tiring party, and who 
recognised me from the evening before, asked in surpnse * 

" ' And why not^ Is he a musiaan^ ” 

** ' A sudden inspiration came to me, the one hope which esdsted 
flashed on me like sunshine on a blind man The opportunity must 
not be lost I was dazzled by the idea, and I cned out at once 
" ' " Musician, General ^ Why, he is one of the best musicians 
m the whole royalist army He is a great musician * ” 

' You had fallen at my feet in a swoon, and you shii lav 
mEsonscious* 

' ' " What mshniiment does be |riay> ” asked the Geneml 
' Another inspiration 1 looked at the regimental band, and 
thought some instruments were not there 

The the . "I ran my eyes over the band The 
comet k piston. General ” 

" ' "We do want a oomat a piston, don't we^ " asked the 
Cmeral, traing to the bandmaster 

' How impatiently I awaited the reply 
** * ** Yes, General, we want one badly," answered the band- 
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‘ “ Take this man away, and shoot all the others,'' said the 
Carlist General, coolly hghting a agarette 

' So then I had you earned back to the pnson here/ 

vin 

As Ram6n stopped speaking, I rose and embraced him, saying 
m a choked voice 

' You have saved my life ' 

'' ' I don't know about that,' rephed Ram6n 
“ ‘ Why, what now> ' 

" ' Can you play the cornet? ' 

'No ' 

" ' Well, then, not only have I not saved your hfe, but I have 
lost it and my own as well ' 

" I shivered, seemg what he meant 
' Do you know an 3 ^ing of music ^ ' asked he, after a pause 
" ' Very httle You remember they taught us some at school ' 
" ' That was very little indeed, we might say less than nothing 
They will certainly shoot you, and they will shoot me, too, as a 
traitor, for deceiving them Just thmk In a fortmght's time they 
are gomg to have the regimental band complete, and you are to be 
a member of it It is aS settled ' 

" ' A fortmght^ ' 

Yes, indeed And as you will not be able to play the comet, 
for age of miracles is past, we shall both be shot for certain ' 

" Then I sprang up 

Shot* ' I exclaimed ' Just wait I don't want to be shot, 
and I will not let you be shot either, as you have saved my hfe In 
a fortnight I will understand music, and I will know how to play 
the comet/ 

" Ram6n laughed at my promise 

IX 

" There is not much more to tell, my children 
" We found out a music master in a small town a little way off, 
and, under pretext that, as I had lost my instrument in the battle, 

I wished to practise on his comet, I was allowed to go to him under 
the charge of my fnend Ramdn, who gave his word that I would 
not try to escape Oh, that fortmght Day and mght I studied, 
and every hour of day was spent mth that musician, learning his 
mfemal comet k piston In a fortmght I had mastered it well 
eimugh to become a member of the band and practise with the 
others 

'' I know you will ask me why I did not run away I could not 

I was a pnsoner of war, and Ramdn was responsible for me He 
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might have escaped without me, but he would not go alone, and it 
was too nsky for both of us 

I could not speak, eat or even think I played, played, imtil 
I really believe I went mad I must have done so, for my one 
thought m this world was my music 

I had made up my mind to learn and I did learn Where 
there's a will there's a way 

" If I had been dumb and had wished to speak, I would have 
spoken, if I had been paralysed and had wished to wallc, I would 
have walked, if I had been bhnd and had wished to see, I would 
have seen > So great was my will to save my friend's life and my 
own 

" I willed to do it and I did it To will a thing is to have the 
strength to do it Children, do not forget this, there is always a 
way if there is a will My whole mind went mto what I willed, and 
I succeeded 

But indeed I went mad 

I thought of nothing but music My new*comet, which they 
gave me when I became a member of the band, was like a child, 
like a hve creature to me For three years it scarcely left my 
hands My whole world was made up of the notes of the scale and 
their combinations 

" Do-re-mi-fa-sol-la-si That was my whole existence I did 
nothing but play the comet 

Ramon and I escaped at last, and made our way to France 
There I made our hvmg by means of my comet The comet was 
myself, my whole soul ^^en I played I seemed to be singing, to 
be expressing myself, my ideas, through the instrument I grew so 
famihar with it that I could make it do anything— laugh, weep, 
sigh, sing, growl I could make it mutate any bird, any animal 
People came to hear us We gave pubhc performances, and even 
the greatest musicians came to hear me and my wonderful comet 

“ Two years passed in this way And then I lost my friend 
Ram6n died, Ram6n who had cared for me in our wandenngs so 
that I might be free to devote myself to my music 

As I looked at his corpse my madness fell away from me I 
became like other men once more But when I next took up my 
comet I had forgotten how to play a single note* 

'' Now, will you ask me to play the comet so that you may dance 
to it> " 
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THE ACCOUNT-BOOK 

Gaffer Buscabeaxas was alreadj^ begirmmg to stoop at the time 
when the events occurred which I am going to relate, for he was 
now suxty years, and had spent forty cultivabng a garden bordenng 
on the shore of La Costilla 

In the year in question he had cultivated m this garden some 
wonderful pumpkins, as laige as the ornamental globes on the 
breast-work of some massive bndge, and these at the time of 
our stoiy were be^nning to turn yellow, inside and out, which is 
the same as saying that it was the middle of June Old Busca- 
beatas knew by heart the particular form and the stage of maturity 
at which it had amved of every one of these pumpkins, to each 
of which he had given a name, and especially of the forty largest 
and finest specimens, which were already crying out, Cook me ^ 
and he spent the days contemplating them affectionately, and say- 
ing m melanchoiy accents 
" Soon we shall have to part’ 

At last, one evening, he made up has mind to the sacrifice, and 
marking out the best imts of those beloved vines which had cost 
him so many anxieties, he pronounced the dreadful sentence 
" To-morrow/' he said, I shall cut from their stalks these 
forty pumpkins and take them to the market at Cadiz, Happy the 
man who shall eat of them’ " 

And he returned to his home with dow step and spent the night 
m such angmsh as a father may he supposed to feel on the eve 
of his daughter’s wedding-day 

What a pty to have to part from my dear pumpkms’ ” he 
would sigh from time to time m his restless vigil But presently 
he would reason with himself and end his reflections by saying, 
And what else can I do but sell them? Ihat is wHat I 
have raised them for The least they will bnng me is fifteen 
dollars’ ” 

Judge, then, What was his constemabon, what his rage and 
despair, on going into the garden on the followmg morning, to 
find that dunng the night he had been robbed of his forty pump- 
kins 1 Not to weary the reader, I will only say that his emobon, 
like that of Shakespeare’s Jew, so admirably represented, it is said,' 
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by the actor Kemble, reached the stablmuty of iiz^y as he fran- 
tically cned 

Oh, if I could but find the thief » If I could but find the 
thief » '' 

Poor old Buscabeatas presently began to reflect upon the matter 
with cahnniess, and comprehended that his beloved treasures could 
not be in Rota, where it would be impossible to expose them for 
sale without nsk of their being reoagm^d, and where, besides, 
vegetables bnng a very low pnce 

I know as well as if I saw them that they are m Cadiz* '' he 
ended The scoundieH lice villain* the thief must have stolen 
them between mne and ten o'clock kst night, and got off with 
them at midmght on the freight-boat I shall go to Cadiz this 
mormng on the hour-boat, and it will surpnse me greatly if I do 
not catch the thief there, and recover the children of my toil." 

After be had thus spoken he remamed for some twenty mmutes 
longer on the sceine of the catastrophe, to caress Jke mutilated vines, 
to calculate the number of pmnpkins that were missing, or to 
fammlate a declaration of the loss sustained, for a possiWe suit, 
then, at about eight o’clock, he bent his steps in Ihe direction of 
the wharf 

The hour-boat was ]ust gomg to sail.. This was a modest coaster 
which leaves Cadiz every morning at mne o’clock preasely, carry- 
ing passengers, as the freighl-boat leaves Cadiz every night at 
twelve, laden with fruits and vegetables 

The former is called the houf-boat because in that space of time, 
and occasionally even in forty mmutes, if the wind is favourable, it 
makes the three leagues which separate the ancient village of the 
Duke of Arcos from the ancient city of Hercules 

It was, then, half-past ten in the mormng, on the before-men- 
tioned day, when old Buscabeatas passed brfore a vegdabie-stand 
in the market of Cadiz, and said to the bored policeman who was 
accompanying him 

"Those are my squashes*' arrest that man* " and he pointed 
to the vendor. 

" Arrest me* cned the vendor, astomshed and enraged 

These squashes are mine, I bought them* ’’ 

" You will have to prove that before the judge* " answered old 
Buscabeatas 

"I say No* " 

" Isay Yes* " 

Thief* ’’ 

" Va^bond* " 

" Speak more civilly, you ill-mannered fellows 1 Decent men 
ought not to treat caae another m that wagrl " sard the pohceman 
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tranquilly, giving a blow with his closed fist to each of the dis- 
putants 

By this time a crowd had gathered, and there soon arnved also 
on the scene the mspector of public markets 

The policeman resigned his junsdiction in the case to his Honour, 
and when this worthy officii had learned all the circumstances 
relatmg to the affair, he said to the vendor majestically 

" From whom did you purchase those squashes^ 

From Gossip Fulano, a native of Rota," answered the person 
thus interrogated 

It could be no one else* " cried old Buscabeatas " He is 
just the one to do it * When his own garden, which is a very poor 
one, produces little, he takes to robbing the gardens of his neigh- 
tours* " 

'' But, admitting the supposition that forty pumpkins were 
stolen from you last mghl," said the inspector, turning to the old 
gardener and procegding with his examination, " how do you know 
that these are precisely your pumpkins^ " 

" How^ " replied old Buscabeatas " Because I know them as 
well as you know your daughters, if you have any* Don’t you 
see that they have gxown up under my care^ Look here this 
one is called Roly-poly, this one Fat-dieeks, this one Big-belly, 
this one Ruddy-face, this Manuela, because it reminded me of my 
youngest daughter " 

And the poor old man began to cry bitterly 

** That may be all very well," replied the inspector, " but it is 
not enough for the law that you should recognise your pumpkins 
It IS necessary also that the authonties be convinced of the pre- 
existence of the article m dispute, and that you identify it with 
incontrovertible proofs, gentlemen, there is no occasion for you to 
smile — I know the law* " 

" You shall see, then, that I will very soon prove to the satisfac- 
tion of everybody present, without stirring from this spot, that 
these pumpkins have grown m my garden* " said old Buscabeatas, 
to the no little surpnse of the spectators of this scene And laying 
down on the ground a bundle which he had been carrying in his 
hand, he bent his knees until he sat upon his heels, and quietly 
began to untie the knotted comers of the handkerchief 

The cunosity of the mspector, the vendor, and the chorus was 
now at its height 

What IS he going to take out of that handkerchief^ " they 
said to themselves 

At this moment a new spectator jomed the crowd, curious to 
see what was going on, whom the vendor had no sooner perceived 
than he exclaimed 

" I am very glad that you have come. Gossip Fulano* This 
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man declares that the squashes which you sold me last mght, and 
which are now here present, hstenmg to what we are saymg 
about them, were stolen Answer, you* ” 

The newcomer turned as yellow as wax, and made a movement 
as if to escape, but the bystanders detained hun by force, and the 
inspector himself ordered him to remam As for Gaffer Busca- 
beatas, he had already confronted the supposed thief, gayng to him 
“ Now you are gomg to see somethmg good ” 

Gossip Fulano, recovering his self-possession, answered 
“ It is you who ought to see what you are talking about, for if 
you do not prove, as prove you caimot, your accusation, I qball 
have you put in prison for hbel These pumpkins were rrnna l 
cultivated them, like all the others that I brought this year to 
Cadiz, m my garden, the Egido, and no one can prove to the 
contrary’ ” 

“ Now you shall see’ ” repeated old Buscabeatas, loosemng the 
knots of the handkerchief and spreadmg out its contents on the 
grotmd 

And there were scattered over the floor a number of fragments 
of pumpkin stalks, still fresh and dnppmg sap, while the old 
gardener, seated on his heels and unable to control his laughter, 
addressed the following discourse to the mspector and the wonder- 
mg bystanders 

“ Gentlemen, have any of you ever paid taxes'’ If you have, 
you must have seen the big green box of the collector, from which 
he tears off your receipt, leavmg the stub or end, so as to be able 
to prove afterward whether the receipt is genmne or not ” 

“The book you mean is called the account-book,” said the 
inspector gravely 

” Well, that is what I have here — ^the account-book of my 
garden, that is to say, the stalks to which these pumpkins were 
attached before they were stolen from me And in proof of what 
I say, look here’ This stalk belongs to this pumpkm, no one can 
doubt it This other — ^you can see for yourselves — ^belonged to 
this other This is thicker— it must belong to this one This to 
that one This to that other ” 

And as he spoke he went fitting a stub or peduncle to the hole 
which had been made m each pumpkm as it was pulled from the 
stalk, and the spectators saw with surprise that the irregular and 
capnaous shaped ends of the peduncles corresponded exactly with 
the whihsh curdes and the slight hollows presented by what we 
might call the mcatncK of the pumpkins 
Every one present, induding the policeman, and even the m- 
spector hunself, then got down on their heels and began to help old 
Buscabeatas in his singular comprobation, crymg oui^th 
ddight 
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He IS nght » he is nght * There is not a doubt of it ^ Look * 
This belongs to this one This to that one That one there belongs 
to this This belongs to that* " And the bursts of laughter of 
the grown people were mingled with the whistlmg of the boys, the 
abuse of the women, the tears of joy and triumph of the old 
gaixlener, and the pushes that the pohceman gave to the convicted 
diief, as if they were impatient to carry him off to prison 
Needless to say that the pohceman had that pleasure, that Gossip 
Fulano was immediately compelled to restore to the vendor the 
fifteen dollars he had received from him, that the vendor handed 
these over at once to Gaffer Buscabeatas, and that the latter 
departed for Rota, highly dehghted, although he kept repeating all 
the way home 

How handsome they looked m the market* I should have 
brought Manuela back with me to eat at supper to-mght, and 
saved the sfeds 
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Do you see that man with the scarlet cloak, and the white plume 
3® bis hat, and the gold-embroidered vest^ I mean the one just 
getting out of his litter and going to greet that lady — ^the one 
coming along after those four pages who are canying torches^ 
Well, that IS the Marquis of Mascoso, kxver of the widow, the 
Countess of Villapineda They say that before he began paying 
court to her he had sought the hand of a very wealthy man's 
daughter, but the girl's father, who, they say, is a tafle close-fisted 
— ^but hushf Speaking of the devdi— do you see that man closely 
wrapped in his doak coming on foot under the arch of San Felipe > 
Well* he IS the father m question Everybody in. Seville knows 
him on account of his immense fortune 

''Look — ^look at that group of stately men^ They are the 
twenty-four knights Aha I there's that Hemmg, too They say 
that the gentlemen of the green cross have not challenged him yet, 
thanks to his influence with the great ones at Madnd. All he comes 
to church for is tO' hear the music. 

" Alas» neighbour, that looks bad. I fear there's goang to be a 
scuffle. I shall take refuge m the church, for, according to my 
guess, there will be more blows than Paternosters Look, look^ 
the Duke of Alcali'^s people are commg round the corner of Samt 
Peter's Square, and I think I see the Duke of Medina Sidoma's 
men in Duenas Alley Didn't I tell you^ There — ^theret The 
blows are beginning Neighbour, neighbour, this way before they 
dose the doors * 

" But what's that? They've left off What's that hght? 
Torches ^ a htter^ It's the bidiop himself I God preserve him in 
h]^ office as many centuries as I desrre to hve myself 1 If it were 
not for bun, half SeviHe would have been burned up by this tune 
with these quarrels of the dukes. Look at them, look at them, the 
hypocntes, how they both press forward to kiss the bishop's 
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But come, neighbour — come into the church before it is packed 
full Some nights like this it is so crowded that you could not get 
in if you were no larger than a grain of wheat The nuns have 
a prize m their orgamst Other sisterhoods have made Maese 
P^rez magmficent offers, nothing strange about that, though, for 
the very archbishop has offered hinf mountains of gold if he would 
go to the cathedral But he would not listen to them He would 
sooner die than give up his beloved organ You don't know Maese 
P6rez^ Oh, I forgot you had just come to the neighbourhood 
Well, he IS a holy man, poor, to be sure, but as charitable as any 
man that ever lived With no relative but a daughter, and no 
friend but his organ, he spends all his time in canng for the one 
and repainng the other The organ is an old affair, you must 
know, but that makes no difference to him He handles it so that 
its tone IS a wonder How he does know it* and all by touch, 
too, for did I tell you that the poor man was born blind ^ 

Humble, too, as the veiy stones He always says that he is 
only a poor convent organist, when the fact is he could give lessons 
m soUfa to the very chapel master of the pnmate You see, he 
began before he had teeth His father had the same position before 
him, and as the boy showed such talent, it was very natural that he 
should succeed his father when the latter died And what a touch 
he has, God bless him* He always plays well, always, but on a 
mght like this he is wonderful He has the greatest devotion to 
this Chnstmas Eve Mass, and when the host is elevated, precisely 
at twelve o'clock, which is the time that Our Lord came mto the 
world, his organ sounds hke the voices of angels 

But why need I try to tell you about what you are going to 
hear to-night^ It is enough for you to see that all the elegance 
of Seville, the very archbishop included, comes to a humble con- 
vent to listen to him And it is not only the learned people who 
can understand his skill that come, the common people, too, swarm 
to the church, and are still as the dead when Maese Perez puts 
his hand to ihe organ And when the host is elevated — ^when 
the host IS elevated, then you can't hear a fly Great tears fall 
from every eye, and when the music is over a long-drawn sigh is 
heard, showing how the people have been holding their breath all 
through 

"" But come, come, the bells have stopped nngmg, and the Mass 
is going to begin Hurry in This is Chnstmas Eve for every- 
body, but for no one is it a greater occasion than for us " 

So sa 3 nng, the good woman who had been actmg as ctcerone for 
her neighbour pressed through the portico of the Convent of Santa 
In€s, and elbowing this one and pushing the other, succeeded in 
getting inside the church, forcing her way through the multitude 
that was crowding about the door 
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The church was profusely lighted The flood of light which fell 
from the altars glanced from the nch jewels of the great ladies, 
who, kneeling upon velvet cushions placed before them by pages, 
and taking their prayer-books from the hands of female attendants, 
formed a brilliant circle around the chancel lattice Standing next 
that lattice, wrapped in their nchly coloured and embroidered 
cloaks, letting their green and red orders be seen with studied care- 
lessness, holding in one hand their hats, the plumes sweeping the 
floor, and letting the other rest upon the polished hilts of rapiers 
or the jewelled handles of daggers, the twenty-four knights, and 
a large part of the highest nobdity of Seville, seemed to be forming 
a wadi for the purpose of keepmg their wives and daughters from 
contact with the populace The latter, swaying back and forth at 
the rear of the nave, with a noise like that of a rising surf, broke 
out into joyous acclamations as the archbishop \^as seen to come in 
That dignitary seated himself near the high altar under a scarlet 
canopy, surrounded by his attendants, and three times blessed the 
people 

It was time for the Mass to begin 

Nevertheless, several mmutes passed before the celebrant ap- 
peared The multitude commenced to murmur impatiently, the 
kmghts exchanged words with each other in a low tone, and the 
archbishop sent one of his attendants to the sacnstan to inquire 
why the service did not begin 

“ Maese P^rez has fallen sick, very sick, and it will be im- 
possible for him to come to the midnight Mass 
This was the word brought back by the attendant 
The news ran instantly through the crowd The disturbance 
caused by it was so great that the chief judge rose to his feet, and 
the ofHcexs came mto the church, to enforce silence 
Just then a man of unpleasant face, thin, bony, and cross-eyed, 
too, pushed up to the place where the archbishop was sitting 

Maese P&ez is sick,” he said, the service cannot begin If 
you see fit, I will play the organ in his absence Maese P6rez 
is not the best organist in the world, nor need this instrument be 
left unused after his death for lack of any one able to play it ” 
The archbishop nodded his head m assent, although some of the 
faithful, who had already recognised m that strange person an 
envious nval of the oigamst of Santa In6s, were breaking out in 
cues of displeasure Suddenly a surpnsmg noise was heard m the 
portico 

Maese P6rez is heref Maese Perez is here^ ” 

At this shout, coming from those jammed in by the door, every 
one looked around 
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Maese P^rez, pale and feeble, was, in fact, entering the church, 
brought in a chair which all were quarrelling for the honour of 
carrying upon their shoulders 

The commands of the pli3;saaans, the tears of his daughter — 
nothing had been able to keep him m bed 

No,"^ he had said, this is the last one, I know it I know 
it, and I do not want to die without visiting my organ again, this 
mght above aU, this Christmas Eve Come, I desire it, I order 
it, come, to the church^* 

His desire had been gratiied The people earned him in their 
arms to the organ-loft The Mass began 

Twelve struti on the cathedral clock 

The introit came, then the Gospel, then the offertory, and the 
moment arrived when the pnest, after consecrating the sacred 
wafer, took it m his hands and began to elevate it A cloud of 
incense filled the church m blui^ undulations The little bells rang 
out in i^nbrating peaJs, and Manse Perez placed his aged fingers 
upon the organ keys 

The multitudinous voices of the metal tubes gave forth a pro- 
longed and majestic chord, which died away little by little, as rf 
a gentle breeze had borne away its last echoes 

To tins opening burst, winch seemed like a voice lifted up to 
laeaven from eartii, resporded a sweet and distant note, which 
went on swellmg and sweihng m volume until it became a torrent 
of overpowenng harmony J± was tiie vmce of the angels, travers- 
ing space, and reaching the world 

Then distant hymns &gan to be hi^rd, mtoned by the hierarchies 
of seraphim, a thousand hymns at once, rraui^ing to form a single 
one, though this one was only an accompaniment to a strange 
mdody y^ch seemed to float above ihaf ocean of mystenous 
echoes, as a stop of fog above the waves of the sea 

One song after anoth^ died away The movement grew simplea: 
Mow only two voices were heard, whose echoes blended Then 
but one remauaad, and alone sustained a note as brilliant as a thrf>ad 
of light. The priest bowed his face, and above his grey head 
appeared the host At that moment the note which Maese Fesc^ 
was hoJdirg b^an to swell and swell, and an expiorion of un- 
speakable loy filed the church 

Fmm oach of the notes fmming that magmfiasnt chard a theme 
was developed, and some near, others far away, toese htilhajat, 
tiiose one would have said that the watem and the hards, 

tte breezes and title forests, men and argels, earth and hearati, 
were smging, each m its own language, a hymn m praise of the 
Saviour^s birth 

Ibe people listened, amazed and breatoless The cffiotafeig 
pnest felt his hands trembling, for it seemed as if he had seen tbe 
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heavens opened and the host transfigured 
The organ kept on,, but its voice sank away gradually,, like a 
tone going from echo to echo, and d 5 nng as it goes Suddenly a 
cry was heard m the organ4oft — a piercing, shi^il cry, the cry of 
a woman. 

The oigan gave a strange, discordant sound, like a sob, and then 
was silent 

The multitude flocked to the stairs leading up to the organ-loft, 
towards which the anxious gaze of the faithful was turned 

What has happened^ What is the matter^ one asked the 
other, and no one knew what to reply The confusion increased 
The exatement threatened to disturb the good order and decorum 
fitting within a church 

What was that> '' asked the great ladies of the chief judge 
He had been one of the first to ascend to the organ-loft Now, 
pale and displaying signs of deep gnef, he was going to the anch- 
bishop, who was anxious, bke everybody else, to know the cause 
of the disturbance • 

'' What’s the matter^ ” 

'' Maese Perez has just expired ” 

In fact, when the first of the faithM rushed up the stairway, 
and reached the organ-loft, they saw the poor organist fallen face 
down upon the keys of his old instrument, which was still vibrat- 
ing, while his daughter, kneelmg at his feet, was vainly calling to 
him with tears and sobs 


III 

Good-evenmg, my dear Donna Baltasara Are you also going 
to-nigbt to the Chnstmas Eve Mass^ For my part, I was intending 
to go to the pansh church to hear it, but what has happened — 
where is Vicente going, do you ask? Why, where the crowd goes 
And I must say, to tell the truth, that ever smce Maese P^rez 
died, it seems as if a marble slab was on my heart whenever I go 
to Santa In6s Poor deax maul He was a samt* I know one 
thing — I keep a piece of his cloak as a rehc, and he deserves it 
I solemnly believe that if the archbishop would stn m the matter 
our grandchildren would see his image among the samts on the 
altars But, of course, he won’t do that The dead and absent 
have no friends, as they say It’s all the latest thing, nowadays, 
you understand me. What^ You do not know what has hap- 
pened^ WeU, it’s true you are not exactly in our situation. From 
our house to the church, and from the church to our house — a 
word here and another one there — on the wing— without any 
cunosity whatever — I easily find out all the news 

Welh then, it’s a ^ttled thing that the organist of San Roman 
— ^that squint-eye, who is always slandenng other organists— that 
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great blunderer, who seems more like a butcher than a master of 
sol-fa — ^is going to play this Chnstmas Eve m Maese Perez's old 
place Of course, you know, for everybody knows it, and it is a 
pubhc matter m all Seville, that no one dared to try it His 
daughter would not, though she is a professor of music herself 
After her father's death she went into the convent as a novice Her 
unwiUingness to play was the most natural thing m the world, 
accustomed as she was to those marvellous performances, any other 
playing must have appeared bad to her, not to speak of her desire 
to avoid compansons But when the sisterhood had already decided 
that in honour of the dead orgamst, and as a token of respect to his 
memory, the organ should not be played to-night, here comes this 
fellow along and says that he is ready to play it 

Ignorance is the boldest of all things It is true, the fault is 
not his so much as theirs who have consented to this profanation, 
but that IS the way of the world But, I say, there's no small bit 
of people coming Any one would say that nothing had changed 
smce last year The same distinguished persons, the same elegant 
costumes, the crowding at the door, the same excitement in the 
portico, the same throng m the church Alas^ if the dead man 
were to nse, he would feel like dying agam to hear his organ played 
by infenor hands The fact is, if what the people of the neigh- 
bourhood tell me is true, they are getting a fine reception ready for 
the intruder When the time comes for him to touch the keys there 
IS going to break out a racket made by timbrels, drums, and horse- 
fiddles, so that you can't hear anything else But hush ^ there's 
the hero of the occasion going into the church Goodness i what 
gaudy clothes, what a neckcloth, what a high and mighty airf 
Come, hurry up, the archbishop came only a moment ago, and 
the Mass is going to begin Come on, I guess this night will give 
us something to talk about for many a day^ " 

Saying this, the worthy woman, whom the reader recognises by 
her abrupt talkativeness, went into the Church of Santa In6s, 
opening for herself a path, in her usual way, by shoving and 
elbowing through the crowd 

The service had already begun The church was as bnlliant as 
the year before 

The new organist, after passing between the rows of the faithful 
in the nave, and going to kiss the archbishop's ring, had gone up 
to the organ-loft, where he was trying one stop of the organ after 
another, with an affected and ndiculous gravity 

A low, confused noise was heard coming from the common people 
clustered at the rear of the church, a sure augury of the coming 
stom, which would not be long in breaking 

He is a mere clown," said some, " who does not know how 
to do anything, not even look straight " 
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He IS an ignoramus/^ said others, who, after having made 
a perfect rattle out of the organ in his own chuich, comes here to 
profane Maese P&ez*s 

And while one was taking off his cloak so as to be ready to beat 
his drum to good advantage, and another was testing his bmbrel, 
and all were more and more buzzing out in talk, only here and 
there could one be found to defend even feebly that cunous person, 
whose proud and pedantic bearing so strongly contrasted with the 
modest appearance and kind affability of Maese Perez 
At list the looked-for moment arrived, when the priest, after 
bowing low and murmuring the sacred words, took the host m his 
hands The bells gave forth a peal, hke a ram of crystal notes, the 
transparent waves of incense rose, and the organ sounded 
But its first choid was drowned by a homble clamour which 
filled the whole church Bagpipes, horns, timbrels, drums, every 
instrument known to the populace, hfted up their discordant voices 
all at once ^ 

The confusion and clangour lasted but a few seconds As the 
noises began, so they ended, all together 
The second chord, full, bold, magnificent, sustained itself, pour- 
ing from the organ's metal tubes like a cascade of inexhaustible 
and sonorous harmony 

Celestial songs hke those that caress the ear in moments of 
ecstasy, songs which the soul perceives, but which the lip cannot 
repeat, single notes of a distant melody, which sound at intervals, 
borne on the breeze, the rustle of leaves kissing each other on 
the trees with a murmur like ram, tnlls of larks which nse with 
quivering songs from among the flowers like a flight of arrows to 
the sky, nameless sounds, overwhelmmg as the roar of a tempest, 
fluttering hymns, which seemed to be mountmg to the throne of 
the Lord like a mixture of hght and sound — all were expressed by 
the organ's hundred voices, with more vigour, more subtle poetry, 
more weird colounng, than had ever been known before 

When the organist came down from the loft the crowd which 
pressed up to the stairway was so great, and their eagerness to see 
and greet him so mtense, that the chief judge, feanng, and not 
without reason, that he would be suffocated among them all, 
ordered some of the officers to open a path for the orgamst with 
&eir staves of office, so that he could reach the high altar, where 
the prelate was waiting for him 

“ You perceive," said the archbishop, " that I have come all 
the way from my palace to hear you Now, are you going to be 
as cruel a$ Maese P^rez? He would never save me the journey, 
by going to play the Chnstmas Eve Mass m the cathedral " 

Next year," replied the orgamst, " I promise to give you the 
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pleastn-e, since, for all the gold m the world, I would never plav 
this organ again ” 

“ But why not ^ ” interrupted the prelate 
" Because," returned the organist, endeavouring to repress the 
agitation which revealed itself in the paUor of his face—" because 
it IS so old and poor, one cannot express on®elf on it satisfac- 
tonly 

The archbishop withdrew, followed by his attendants One after 
another the httras of the great folk disappeared m the windings of 
the nei^bouni^ streets The group m the porhco scattered The 
sexton locking up tiie doors, when two women were perceived 
who had stopped to cross themselves and mutter a prayer, and 
going on their way into Duenas Alley 
savmT* dear Donna Baltasara? " one was 

^ ora2y person \ra£h his 

barefooted Capuchins might assure me that it was so, 
and I would not believe it That man never played what we have 
fa^d^ Why, I have heard him a thousand times m San Bar- 
tolome, his pansh church, the pnest had to send him away, he was 
so ^or a player You felt hke plugging your ears ml Jtln 

face, and that is the minor of 
the sold, they say I remember, as if I was seemg him now ooor 
man— T remOTber Maese P&ez’s face, mghts like this, when he 
came d^ from the organ-loft, after havmg entranced the Tudi! 
with his splendours What a gracious smde < What a haoov 

this creature came plunging down as if a dog were Iwirki^ at him 

on the lan<hng, and all the colour of a dead ma-n while his 

rame, dear Donna Baltasara, beheve me, and believe what I sav 
there is some great mystery about this " ^ ^ 

comer of the aUey 

ma disappeared There is no need of saying who one of thm 
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trooping to the cathedral to-mght Pky the organ, and da it with- 
out any distrust whatever We are only a sisterhood here But 
why don't you speak? What has happened? What is the matter 
with you? " 

I am afraid/* replied the girl, m a tone of the deepest agitation 
Afraid » Of what? ** 

I do not know — somethmg supematoral Listen to what hap- 
pened last night I had heard you say that you were aimous for 
me to play the organ for the Ma^ I was proud of the honour, 
and I thought I would arrange the stops and get the organ m good 
tune so as to give you a surpnse to-day Alone I went mto the 
choir and opened the door leading to the organ-loft The cathedral 
dock was striking just then, I do not know what hour, but the 
strokes of the bell were very mournful, and they were very 
numerous — ^gomg on sounding for a century, as it seemed to me, 
while I stood as if nailed to the threshold 

The church was enapty and dark. Far away tiiere gleamed a 
feeble hght, like a faint star m the sky, it waS the lamp burning 
on the high altar By its flickering hght, which only helped to 
make the deep horror of the shadows the more intense, I saw — I 
saw — ^mother, do not disbelieve it — a man In perfect silence, and 
with his back turned towards me, he was runnmg over the organ- 
keys with one hand while managing the stops with the other. And 
the organ sounded, but in an indescnbable manner. It seemed as 
if each note were a sob smothered m the metal tube, which vibrated 
under the pressure of the air compressed within it, and gave forth 
a low, almost imperceptible tone, yet exact and true 

The cathedral clock kept on stnkmg, and that man kept on 
runnmg over the keys I could hear his very breathing 

Fnght had frozen the blood m my veins My body was as 
cold as ice, except my head, and that was burning I tried to cry 
out, but I could not That man turned his face and looked at 
me — ^no, he did not look at me, for he was bhnd It was my 
father I ** 

Nonsense, sister f Banish these fancies with which the ad- 
versary endeavours to overturn weak imaginations Addre^ a 
Paternoster and an Ave Mana to the archangel, Saint Michael, the 
captain of the celestial hosts, that he may aid you in opposing evil 
spints Wear on your neck a scapulary which has been pressed 
to the relics of Saint Pacomio, the counsellor against temptations, 
and go, go qmcMy, and sit at the organ The Mass is gomg to 
begin, and the faithful are growmg impatient Your father is in 
heaven, and thence, instead of givmg you a fnght, will descend 
to inspire his daughter in the solemn service ** 

The prioress went to occupy her seat m the choir m the midst of 
the sisterhood. Maese Perez's daughter opened the door of the 
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organ-loft with trembling hand, sat down at the organ, and the 
Mass began 

The Mass began, and went on without anything unusual hap- 
pening until the time of consecration came Then the organ 
sounded At the same time came a scream from Maese Perez's 
daughter 

The Mother Supenor, the nuns, and some of the faithful rushed 
up to the organ-loft 

Look at him» — ^look at him^ cned the girl, fixing her eyes, 
starting from their sockets, upon the seat, from which she had risen 
in terror She was clmgmg with convulsed hands to the raihng of 
the organ-loft 

Everybody looked mtently at the spot to which she directed her 
gaze No one was at the organ, yet it went on sounding — ^sounding 
like the songs of the archangels m their bursts of mystic ecstasy 

Didn't I tell you a thousand times, if I did once, dear Donna 
Baltasara — didn't I tell you^ There is some great mysteiy about 
this What» didn't you go last night to the Christmas Eve Mass^ 
Well, you must know, anyhow, what happened Nothing else is 
talked about in the whole city The archbishop is furious, and 
no wonder Not to have gone to Santa In6s, not to have been 
present at the miracle — and aU to hear a wretched clatter » That's 
all the inspired orgamst of San Bartolom6 made in the cathedral, 
so persons who heard him tell me Yes, I said so all the time 
The squint-eye never could have played that It was all a he 
There is some great mystery here What do I think it was? Why, 
it was the soul of Maese Pirez " 
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Well, sir, this is about a father who had four sons The eldest 
was twenty-four, the second twenty-three, the third twenty-two, 
and the fourth twenty-one And the father was a widower, a 
banker, and very, very nch 

As the four sons had already taken their A (which is of 
no practical use in modem life), he called them together one day 
and said to them 

'' Now, my sons, you must choose your careers What do you 
want to be^ '' 

The eldest, who was called Manuel, rephed 
Father, I want to be a lawyer 

“ Right,'' said the father, " a lawyer you shall be " 

The second, who was called Antonio, rephed 
I want to be a doctor " 

You shall be a doctor, I have no objection " 

The third, who was called Jos4, replied 
I, father, want to be a merchant like yourself, and a banker, 
and make money quickly " 

“ I shall help you to be what you want " 

The youngest brother, after a long pause, said meekly. 

‘‘ Papa, I want to be a robber " 

Then there was a scene* The father jumped in his chair, and 
nearly struck the ceiling with his head His brothers called him a 
vagabond, an idler, a loafer, a cheat, a bad son, a bad brother, and 
a future bad citizen Even the servants and neighbours were 
scandalised on hearing of his perverse instmcts However, the 
boy kept on repeating 

'' I want to be a robber, and a robber I shall be, and if you 
don't let me, I'll leave home* " 

And from home his father threw him, and cursed him, and 
indeed it was a real family drama 

And that night, Dimas, for such was the name of this nch man's 
son, packed his bag and said to the oldest servant in the house. 
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who knew nothing of the matter and thought the boy was going to 
see one of the many relatives his master had in Castile or in 


Andalusia , . , , j re ij. 

" Ramon, I don't want to trouble father and am m a ditticulty 

will you lend me one thousand pesetas and I will pay you back 

next week^ " 

Ramon, who had saved up some money, counted out two 
hundred dollars and handed them to him 

'' Good," said Dimas, as he left without intending to mturn, 
'' a debt is a debt, so now I have something to start with " 


II 

And twenty-^we years went by* 

Twenty-five years < It is a long time, and nothing was heard 
of that wicked young man 

And the father ^as now over seventy, and was getting very old 
and very feeble, for dunng that time he had lost his fortune m 
unlucky speculations The bank of the Upper Lands fe,ile<i, 

and with it went his money and his credit, two or three friends 
disappeared, owing him thousands of dollars , And he who 
once had carnages and houses of his own, and shooting-boxes and 
country villas, was now hving, after having paid hi$ debts little 
by little like a just man, in a small room in the Costamlla de los 
Desamparados at twelve dollars a month Poor man^ 

His sons had no luck ^ther* 

Manuel, the lawyer, only received two briefs m the twenty-five 
years, he lost both cases, dthongh friey said his clients were m the 
nght, but the other dde had tnfluence, the lawyer for the bad 
people knew mimsters, deputies, senatois, he won both cases like 
winking " And Manuel, in despair, had to be satisfied with em- 
ployment in a pnvate film, at two thousand pesetas a year, less 
what was needed to keep his wife and five children The only 
thing he received for his unfortunate campaigns at the bar was 
the Cross of Isabel the Caiiiohc, given him by a deputy he knew, 
but be never wore it, as it is not the custom 

Antonio, the doctor, did not do any better Soon after he 
started practismg, two or three of his patients died, because they 
had to die, because it was so ordained, because there is sickness 
that nobody can cure What could have given greater pleasure 
to all ihe doctors who knew and envied him^ They began to say 
that he was a murderer, that he knew nothing of medicine, that 
Im father was a swmdler, a crafty merchant, and that people who 
were ill ought not to send for the son of such a father 

Thanks to a friend of his childhood, a doctor hke hamself, and 
veiy tmt who had mmey and kept a luxurious consulting- 
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room full of stupendous appliances, and advertised m the news- 
papers a radical cure, at twenty dollars a visit, of an endless 
number of things, thanks to this feiend, I repeat, he obtamed a 
position as doctor at a spa, but one that was quite unknown and 
not sufficiently advertised 

The first season he had no more than fourteen patients Two of 
them were gamblers from Madrid suffering from stomach trouble, 
but instead of following the cure at the Hydro they passed the 
night drmkmg and pla3ang the guitar 

One of them, by mixing the cure with hard drinking, contracted 
a kind of deadly cholera and died m three days, his brother, who 
did not want to pay for the baths, began to say that the waters 
were a fraud and that the doctor did not know wW he was domg, 
and pubhshed statements in the papers and raised the very devil, 
our Don Antonio was dismissed, and he returned to Madnd dis- 
honoured, out of emplo3nnent and without a peseta 

He could not get a patient, no matter how Jiard he toed He 
established himself m two or three towns, one after the other, m 
Navarra, Aragon, and Rioja The country people did not pay 
him, and when any one died they started throwing stones at the 
doctor He returned to Madrid disconsolate, and lived on the little 
he received from an apothecary, of the kind who pose as doctors 
and sell drugs that cure everything 
Jose, the one that wanted to be a merchant hke his father, did 
nothmg but lose money, time, and health for twenty-five years 
He opened a shop and sold very pretty things — ^ties, mufflers, 
scents, studs, bracelets, pocket-boofc, hand-bags, sticks, umbrellas, 
shuis, watches, statuettes, kmck-knacks, objects of art, novelties 
However, owing to commercial treaties, customs duties, rich 
clients who pay when they hke, or do not pay at all, wars, bad 
times, extended payments, drafts that must be paid at once, 
protests, stocks, title devil’s interference . crash ^ one day he 
went bankrupt Everybody exclaimed 

"Of course* Like father, like son* What else could you 
expect! " The tradespeople rejoiced, the debtors were left m 
peace, and our Don Jos 6 with his wife and children were in the 
street, and he had to end by bemg the manager of a weddy paper 
at a salary of six reales a day, not always paid 
The three brothers used to go to sit with their poor father who 
was ill, with only one servant and no doctor or medicm^, and 
attended by his son Antonio, who prescnbed thmgs that were very 
dear And in that modest room on the third floor of the Costanilla 
they often said: 

" What could have happened to Dimas ^ ” 

" He must be m pnson," said the father. 

He must be dead," said Manuel 

209 
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'' Or he has been killed " 

Heaven only knows* 

Fancy not writing one letter m twenty-five years* 

What a bad son* " 

“ What a wretch* 

What a bad brother* '' 

Pray for him, my sons/' said the father May God have 
compassion on the unhappy fellow* " 

HI 

And one afternoon (it was Sunday and all the family were 
gathered together) the servant entered with a card, and said 
" Sir, a groom has brought this, and a carnage is waitmg at the 
door* " 

Manuel seized the card and read 
The Marquis of Sahagun " 

Tremendous exqitement A marquis* They all began to set 
the chairs m their places, to arrange the bed of the invalid, to 
put their ties straight, to hide the cards the three brothers had 
been playing with near the bedside of their father 
A marqms on a third floor* Whoever can he be> Marqms 
of Sahagun " said the old man Sahagun is my native 
town, in the provmce of Leon, and there is no such title there " 

** Here is the gentleman," said the servant 
And there waiked into the room a man of about forty-five or 
forty-six, very well dressed, with the red nbbon of some order in 
his buttonhole, and perfumed with a most expensive scent 
With one voice they all exclaimed 
" Dimas* ” 

It was he, in spite of his fair beard and his hair flecked with 
grey, they all recognised him easily , And Dimas approached 
the bed, knelt down and said 

Fa&er, the Prodigal Son returned poor and in rags to his 
paternal house That was in other days I return a milhonaire 
and powerful Will you forgive me^ " 

There is an atmosphere about wealth and a wealthy man that 
always seduces and h 5 ^notises fools All the family saw in an 
instant that the return of Dimas boded good for them all Twenty- 
five years of temfale maledictions and accusations were forgotten in 
an instant 

My son* " exclaimed the fether 
Welcome to you* " 

Manuel, Antomo, and Jos6 hugged and kissed him Drnias in 
that room was something hke a god 
What rejoicings, what questions, what a happy moment, what 
merriment* 
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And after the natural display of affection, his father said to 
him 

'' Tell us, my son, tell us how you have attained such a high 
position 

Dimas moved towards the door, he locked it, and when they 
were alone, en famille, said before starting his narrative 
Robbery, father » " 


rv 

The old man sat up m bed, terrified 
No, don't be alarmed, I have done nothing had, as they say 
I return loaded with honours and milhons, I command respect, I 
have led what they call a modem hfe 

'' You will see 

With the thousand pesetas I got out of Ramon by the 
way, what has happened to Ramon ^ " 

He is very old now, and as an old soldief, we got lum into 
the Invahdes " 

This very afternoon I shall hand him one or two thousand 
dollars ’* 

The figure fell like dew on the family 

" And for you, Manuel, I have set aside twenty thousand, for 
you, Antonio and Jose, a hke amount And for you, father, I 
bought a house yesterday in the Castellana, where we will all live 
together, you shall reign like a kmg " 

They did not hear him now, they gazed at him as at a super- 
natural being* 

“ Well, with that thousand pesetas and another thousand from 
a friend, I sailed for the United States, a country with money and 
no morals Until I could start busmess (what is nowadays called 
business and consists m taking other people's money) I found work 
in the house of a big shipowner, a wealthy man, and m six months 
I stole his wife " 

Heavens! " exclaimed the fctther 

An irresistible folly, father* What the press of both hemi- 
spheres call a love drama* Everybody was on my side She was 
young and full of life, her husband was old and lU, and treated 
her very badly The papers pubhshed my photograph, and one 
of her, and one of the old man shooting himself I was the hero 
of the country and went off to Cahforma with the object of my 
love She brought me half a milhon dollars, and, as the man 
With the most money is the most esteemed there, I launched one of 
those busmesses that everybody takes to A gold mine that had 
no gold and never existed " 

But that was cheating* 
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" But that IS done eveiy day, and the pubhc, who are fools all 
the world over, subscribe the money immediately the shares are 
put on the market Afterwards comes the failure And 

therefore I put a nobody at the head, to take the responsibihty, 
I only appeared as a salaried manager When the crash came, 
the other fellow was arrested and I cned, thief * Ah, you laugh, 
Manuel, eh^ As a lawyer, you must have seen a lot of that, no^ 
In fact, for a fee of ten thousand dollars you would have defended 
me^ 

"‘With the money I made out of that speculation (nowa- 
days, father, we call such thmgs speculations, although it used to 
be o&erwise) I went to Pans a wealthy man, settled down m great 
style and became a French citizen 

“ French * shouted his father, sittmg up in bed, "" my son a 

Frenchman* Never* impossible* " 

But, papa, don't you know in Spam we have the cleverest 
and most convenient law m the world ^ It is the only one that 
provides for the poSsibihty of repentance and patnotism According 
to Article twenty-one of the Civil Code, the Spaniard who loses 
his nationality by becommg naturalised in a foreign country may 
recover it by declaring that such is his wish before the Civil 
Registrar of the distnct m which he elects domicile I have done 
so, and am as much a Spamard as before, but have meanwhile 
made my fortune with the French " 

“ Smart* " said Manuel 
Marvellous! " said the others 

“ Once in Pans, a city enslaved to money and to those who 
possess it, I started an endless number of compames, all bad for 
other people and good for me The French are like children, they 
let themselves be gulled with mcredible ease Remember what 
happened about Panama, about the Compagme des Metaux, about 
the Transvaal Gold Mmes, which are ventable sparrows' nets 
And as money and honours are essential to influence m Pans, 
and as there is a mama for nobility in that republican country, the 
first year I was there I went to Rome and bought a title As 
Marquis de Sahagun and by lavish dinners, which is the modern 
system of making friends and admirers, I at once got possession 
of the market An mventor without a peseta, like all mventors, 
descnbed his mvention to me I stole his idea and made a 
fortune out of it " 

"" For God's sake, child* " 

But don't you know that no one who makes, invents, or 
creates a thing ever gets the benefit of it^ The author is exploited 
by the pubhsher, the actor by the impresario, the mventor by the 
capitalist capital * I am Capital, and all the world bows down 
before me * All the women worshipped me, I let my wife run away 
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With a poor fellow who fell in love with her, I conquered the 
most obstinate, the millions streamed m like water Decor- 

ations, crosses, honours, I have received them from all the coun- 
tries in the world Besides, there are agencies that sell 

them ^ In a word here I am, forty-six years of age, called ' the 
wealthy banker,' the ' great financier,' the * philanliiropist,' be- 
cause I give thousands of francs to the poor, and now I am gomg 
to found a hospital and school and any^ng else they want here 
Well, father ^ To-morrow we move into the mansion, all the 
lower floor for you, the first for these fellows and their families, 
each shall have thirty or forty thousand dollars at the Bank, and I 
am gomg to set to work to become a deputy, a senator, a minister 
I shall make the laws* " 

And they ended by laughmg uproariously, and they were so 
intoxicated by the gold that fell on them as from the sky, that 
the father, hsdf paralysed, jumped out of bed, and Manuel ran to 
tell them at home, and Antomo sang, and Jos^ began to think of 
the great stores he would erect in the veiy centre of Madnd, and 
Dimas laughed with delight at seemg them happy, and on leaving 
he said to a poor man who held open the carnage door 
" Get to work* Get to work* I have worked since I was a 
* boy " 

And all the family said '' What a very smart fellow He 
always showed great talent* " 

Great talent * * * 
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THE RUSTIC COBBLER 

What I am going to tell you was told me by Don Jose Echegaray 
in four words 

It IS a tale of melancholy philosophy and can be applied to many 
circumstances m life, for all of us in this lower world have formed 
illusions about certain things, and the reality has usually left us as 
badly off as Don Qmjote 

The tale, or inq.dent, which Don Jose related in friendly con- 
versation at the Ateneo was apphed by him to his one year’s presi- 
dency of that stormy house, and I in turn applied it, after heanng 
it, to my unfortunate election as deputy, which left me with no 
desire to attempt another 

The interested reader can also apply it to many arcumstances of 
his life 

The story is this 


I 

There was once a cobbler who lived shut up m his pnvate boot- 
shop, that is, an attic, m an Andalusian town, seemg, while he 
worked, the sun through the only window by which light came to 
the unhappy master of shoemakmg 
This happened, as I said, m a city of the south, and the sun that 
bathes the fertile region where the mcident occurred only reached 
the poor cobbler in a single ray for a few hours 
Through the bars of his small window he saw the blue sky limpid 
and clear, and as he nailed or stretched his leather, the poor man 
sighed with a certain anticipated home-sickness for some country as 
yet unknown to him 

What a lovely day for a walk! " he would often exclaim to 
himself 

And when some customer brought him a filthy pair of boots 
bdonging to the coachman opposite or to the earner at the comer, 
the patcher would ask him 

Is it fine outside? 

A splendid day, there has never been a finer April, Neither 
hot nor cold, and a gorgeous sun 
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The man sighed with more pam than ever, seized the boots 
and threw them savagely into a comer, saymg 

What luck you people have* Come back on Saturday for 
the boots The repairs will cost six reales 

He tned to console himself by singmg And he repeated till 
nightfall 

** He who would but cannot 
His liberty enjoy, 

Need have no fear of dying 
For he's already dead* " 

And longing looks at the heavens, and more sighs, until sunset 
The unhappy man was almost glad to see darkness set in His sad 
condition and hard lot prevented him from taking the air until the 
evening 

One day a customer who hved m the same house came into hiS 
athc with a pair of country boots for him to repair And as the 
cobbler with rustic ideas lamented that he coidd never see the 
country he so longed for, the other said to him • 

" You are nght, Uncle Caspar and therefore I say that the 
happiest people in the world are the donkey-dnvers " 

The donkey-dnvers, really^ '' 

** Rather* they come and go, always en303nng the pure air, 
smelling the thyme and rosemary, kmgs of the world, yes, it is the 
finest work there is* '' 

Uncle Caspar, when the customer had departed, was thoughtful, 
very thoughtful 

That night he did not sleep, but by dawn his mmd was made up 

'' To-morrow I will tell my nephew to look after the shop, and 
with the fifty dollars I have saved I shall buy a donkey and become 
a dnver " 

And so he did, and in eight days he was a co$ano, as they call 
the earners m the south 

“ Wliat a lovely day* What healthy aur* Now Fm living, 
and not wasting the pnme of my hfe m that hole under the roof* 
Cee-up, you beauty* " and Uncle Caspar, on his first journey, 
sang as he picked tiie broom flowers along the roadside 

There was not a soul within a mile. Uncle Caspar was, as he 
had so often wished, in sole possession of the country * 

Suddenly, on rounding some pnckly-pears to take a path to the 
right, three men fell on him, shoutmg 
Halt there* 

One seized the donkey and mounted it, and started off hurriedly 
down the road, the other held Uncle Caspar, whilst the third took 
what he had on him — ^money, clothes ever 37 thing* They left 

him naked, and there and then, so that he would not run after 
them, they gave him about fifty strokes with an ash stick, till bis 
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nbs were black and blue, and his shouts must have been heard in 
the capital, but no one heard them 
In broad dayhght^ 

At three in the afternoon on Apnl, an attack so fierce and so 
unexpected * 

Uncle Gaspar emitted terrible yells 
- Helpi H— e— 1— p* Fm d— y— i— n— g» 

At about five o'clock a farmer passed by in a cart He picked 
him up and wrapped him in a rug, turned back to the city, and 
put him down at the door of his house 

II 

Great was the astonishment of his nephew and neighbours 
Questions ramed on the battered cobbler But the latter answered 
none of them He was not heard to say a word for many days 
He seemed to have been struck dumb 
But one day, at ""about three o'clock, voices were heard on the 
stairs, speaking of an excursion mto the country: 

" Let us go out for the afternoon " 

What lovely weather f " 

Tell the cousins to come with us, to enjoy the fine weather i " 
And Uncle Gaspar, disdainfully raising his head and looking at 
the sl?y, said to himself m the sohtude of his athc 

Lovely weather What a thrashing those donkey-drivers 

will be getting * " 
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TffiRRA^TRAGONA 

I 

In the early days of May m the year i6oi nothing else was spoken 
of in the city of Valladohd, where the Court of Phihp III was 
then fixed, but the Royal Decree ordering an inventory to be taken 
of all the wrought silver existing in the Kingdom This was the 
celebrated device by means of which the Duke* of Lerma hoped to 
find a remedy for the poverty of Spam Perhaps one other thmg 
was talked of — ^the scandalous adventures of Don Gmllen Calleja 
Don Guillen was a young man of about twenty-four years of 
age, good-looking and self-willed, the son of a powerful nabob, 
who, after having brought the lad up on the pnnciple of a tight 
rem and a close purse, committed the imprudence of dying, leaving 
him heir to an immense fortune, and absolutely his own master 
CaUeja plunged mto a life of pleasure just as a yoimg high-mettled 
colt plunges into a mad race across the fields, when, tired of 
champmg the bit, he has the joy of seeing it fall broken mto frag- 
ments at his feet His life was one constant round of amusemente, 
and he had time only for one love affair after another, for 
gambling and for duelling No thought ever came to him of the 
uncertainty of life, the danger of losmg his fortune, or that of 
losmg his soul, the greatest and most irremediable danger of all 
At that time, which dramatists depict to us as havmg been so 
fuU of romance, very little account was taken of a stab or so (that 
is, of course, if it was given to a humble individual), and whilst 
Don Guillen, a swashbuckler who could give long odds even to 
Don Franasco de Quevedo himself, was content to stab bulhes and 
gamesters, he could rely on the careful lack of attention on the part 
of what passed for Justice, who was always disposed to keep her 
eyes shut whenever she was invited to hold out her hands and not 
wi&draw them empty 

But it so happened that the devil, who never sleeps (and is 
indeed always on the watch), set gomg a rivalry m a love affair 
between our hero and a certain nephew of Don Pedro Martin de 
Andueza, pnvate physician to His Majesty, and this brought about 
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a duel between the two rivals, the result of which was that the 
nephew in question lost his life 

Now the doctor loved his sister's son like the apple of his eye, 
the Duke of Lerma had for Don Martin that respectful friendship 
which is only due to a doctor of high authority, and the King, who 
approved of everything done by his favourite physician (to whom 
he did not give the smallest trouble professionally), signed an 
order in which, with due regard to the spintual welfare of the 
nabob's son, he commanded Don Guillen to be arrested, his con- 
fession to be heard, and his execution to be earned out — all within 
the exact period of three hours 

The Mayor of the city was charged with the fulfilment of this 
order, so graciously conceived, and as he was told to take very 
great pains for the apprehension of the unfortunate Calleja, he 
went to find the latter and said to him The King orders me to 
arrest you and have you hanged I am in a difificulfy, for you are 
a good fnend of i^ine, and at the same time I am a loyal and 
faithful subject of my Sovereign Take to your heels and get out 
of danger if you can in the five mmutes* grace which I am gomg 
to give you when that mterval is over I will have you hanged 
wherever I catch you " 

Don Guillen was of such a modest disposition that he did not 
want to attract the attention of the whole of Valladolid, so he filled 
his pockets with gold, mounted his best horse, and left the city at 
a pace which I leave to the imagmation of my reader^ 

II 

The anstocrahe rake rode on all mght without knowing where 
he was or whither he was going, and when dawn broke and he was 
beginning to feel a little relieved by the thought that his fnend the 
Mayor was not going to try to catch him, his horse, covered with 
foam and sweat, gave clear indications of not being able to con- 
tmue his career His anxious nder struck the spurs once more 
into his side, and the noble ammal made one last effort and then 
fell dead, throwing Don Guillen to the ground, where he lay bruised 
and aching for a long time At last he got up and looked around 
him, most agreeably surpnsed at not seeing even the shadow of a 
Mayor or the least sign of a shenff's ofScer 

The day was so fine that Don Gmllen, although not exactly m 
the mood to admire the beauties of nature, could not help per- 
ceiving, when the sun's beams illuminated the landscape, that this 
place had nothing in common with the and plains of Old Cashle 
But still, in two or three hours he could not have got very far 
from the town of Pisuerga, even nding at break-neck pace Calleja 
found humelf m the midst of a feesh and pretty vale, in which all 
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sorts of trees and flowers flounshed, and away m the distance, but 
not so far as not to be reached without much fatigue, he saw a fine 
town which he did not remember ever having seen before, although 
he had frequently ridden all over the neighbourhood, shooting hares 
and partndges m the fields and wild birds over the lakes 
'' What town is that^ he asked a passing peasant 
Tierra-Tragona," was the reply 

The name, which Don Guillen had never heard, surprised him 
even more than the appearance of the town, but he was in need 
of rest, and at the same time he hoped to be able to find there 
some place m which he could lude from the attentions of his friend 
the Mayor So he went on boldly to Tierra-Tragona, and soon 
arrived m the town 


in 

If Tierra-Tragona looked attractive from a distance, the eyes and 
the mind of Don Guillen were enchanted with a nearer view of it, 
for he had never seen anything like it in his hfe The splendour of 
the city, the nchness of its buildings, the width of its streets, and 
the sumptuousness of its monuments exceeded anything of which 
we can dream in our wildest visions of an enchanted city And 
this charm was added to by the circumstance that the greater 
number of the people in the streets wore magmficent clothes and 
went about with gay laughter and happy faces, even those who 
appeared to be members of the working-classes seemed to share 
the animation of the others 

Is there any popular celebration gomg on here to-day^ Is it 
the festival of the patron saint of the town^ 

The girl to whom Don Gmllen addressed this question, and who 
iiad in her hand a nng, the splendour of which contrasted oddly 
with the poverty of her attire, looked at him with some surpnse and 
replied 

" No, sir To-day is hke any other day to us This is the land 
of cheerfulness, no one has any trouble here, nor is there any 
reason why people should be sad " 

And shutting the rmg up in her closed hand and looking slyly at 
Don Guillen, the girl ran off singing and dancmg gaily. 

IV 

Calleja walked through the streets and squares adminng every- 
thing that he saw and wondermg why such a charmmg town should 
have sudh an ugly name (for Tierra-Tragona means ti&e Gluttonous 
Land), when stepping aside to make room for some person who 
was advancing in an opposite direction, he stared m amazement. 
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uttered a ciy, an awful cry of fear, and shrank back into the 
shadow of a doorway, where he remained as if glued to the spot 
and incapable of motion 

What had Calleja seen^ 

A handsome, healthy-lookmg young man, radiating happmess 
from his countenance, but dressed in a strange manner, had sud- 
denly staggered, the ground had opened under his feet and had 
completely swallowed him up 

Some of the people passing in the street had observed the 
mcident, had stopped to talk about it, and then the animation 
of the people, which had only been mterrupted for a moment, 
began again over the very spot where the event had taken 
place 

This indifference horrified Don Guillen just as much as the 
occurrence itself, and he had not the strength to move from the 
spot where he remained fixed and hidden, almost mvisible to the 
sight of eveiy one 

When he had recovered himself a httle, he began to listen to a 
conversation which was being earned on m a neighbounng balcony 
between a very beautiful woman and a gay cavalier The meaning 
of what he heard was that the lady gave the gentleman the in- 
formation that her husband would soon be going away for a time, 
and then both made an appointment for a meetmg on the mght of 
his absence, taking undue advantage of his confidence in them 
They were stiU talkmg and exchanging endeanng words, mmglmg 
tender expressions with jests against the deceived husband, when 
all at once the ground opened again and engulfed the lover who 
was standing under the balcony The lady uttered a scream, but 
was soon calm agam, and did not even leave the window, and the 
few cunous passers-by who had stopped on hearmg her ciy, only 
shrugged their shoulders and contmued their way m vanous 
directions 

Don Guillen decided to escape from his hiding-place and flee from 
the town at full speed, but he could not stir, and m a few moments 
he overheard another conversation which was taking place near 
him between two men of unpleasant appearance They asked each 
other, like two fnends who had not met for a long time, how they 
were gettm^ on m life One of them kept a gaming-house, and 
made good profits out of the unfortunate pigeons who came to be 
plucked under his roof by means of vanous cheating devices* The 
other lent money to the sons of nch men, at mterest amountmg to 
ten times the sum lent, the money to be repaid when the father died 
—thus demoralising and impovenshmg the younger generation at 
the same time They were about to separate after gaily calculating 
their ill-gotten gams for the day, when the very same thing hap- 
pened to the usurer as had happened to the unknown passer-by 
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and to the wonld-be seducer of the wife, but the other man con- 
tinued on his way without concerning himself about the fate of his 
fnend and comrade. 

And what Don Guillen saw in the cases related above continued 
to be repeated in the cases of others, which he saw again and again 
as he remamed crouchmg in his comer The same fate overtook 
the woman of evil life, who with brazen painted face and gaudy 
dress walked the street m calm indifference to modesty, thinking 
of anythmg rather than of her sms, the paid bravo who with his 
unworthy courage took the place of those who were too cowardly 
to revenge themselves on their enemies m person, the dissolute and 
foohsh youth who shnnks from no course which he thinks will lead 
to pleasure, even the wretched pickpocket on the watch to profit 
by the unsuspiaousness of others 
All happened m the presence of the stranger overwhelmed with 
anxiety and horror, and at last his intelligence and his heart, 
wounded by so many impressions, so different but all so temble, 
permitted him to collect his wits and to form the following reflec- 
tions which crowded on him tumultuously 

These people never seem to have any security in their lives, 
these people appear to be faced with death at any moment, from 
what I have seen happen here at every step How can they re- 
main m such awful mdifiference to deaths V(^y do they not repent 
of their sms and amend their evil hves^ '' 

A light touch on his shoulder caused him to turn, and he found 
himself hice to face with an old monk, who issued from the door 
against which Don Gmllen was leamng, and which was the entrance 
to a Domimcan monastery 

‘‘ Tell me, my brother,'' said the monk to our hero, m what 
country may your honour have been bom^ 

I, sir^ I was bom m Seville, and now I have come here 
from Valladolid," murmured Calleja, quite surprised that his re- 
flections should have been overheard by any one 
The monk contmued 

" And those cities? Are they free from the dangers which cause 
you so much fear m this town? Does the earth never open there 
for any one? Is any one certain of the continuance of his existence 
there? Is there no one there who, given up to vice, spends his hfe 
without suspectmg that death may assail him when he least expects 
it, without giving him time to repent and amend his mode of 

conduct? " , , , 

The words of the monk snatched from the thoughtless young 
man the veil of ignorance which had bhnded the eyes of his reason, 
and he could now see and judge of everythmg with a clearness 
unknown before 

Kneeling at the feet of the monk and covenng his face with his 
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hands, through which rolled tears of noble shame and penitence, 
he implored confession of his sms and peace for his soul 

Bo^ entered the monastery, and Don Guillen's prayer was 
acceded to Bemg given a refuge in the holy place, his thoughts 
dwelt on the possiMity of spending the remainder of his days with 
those good monks, feanng to be once more launched on the 
stormy sea in which such temble dangers were to be encountered 
After havmg his vocation tested by a year's novitiate, Calleja 
assumed the monk's habit, and it is said that as he passed through 
the streets of the dissolute town which he sought to save, wrapped 
m his gown of coarse sackcloth, he enjoyed the greatest of pleasures 
m the peace of his conscience, and the former sinner awaited witn 
calmness, without the slightest fear, but rather with joyful anticipa- 
tion, the openmg of the unstable ground of Tierra-Tragona beneath 
his feet* 
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THE SOUTHERN EXPRESS 

Across the level fields cultivated like gardens, sprinkled with 
white houses, their red roofs gleaming under a bnght warm sun, 
the tram of first-class carriages ran on, on towards Pans The 
country people, the market gardeners, who led their mule-carts full 
of garden stuff, looked at the swiftly-passing tram with that peculiar 
impression of respectful envy which is inspired by the sight of what 
IS inaccessible m our ordinary social hfe 

Through the lofty, clear glass wmdows a glimpse could be caught 
for a moment of the tables m the dming-car, and of people sittmg 
at them, able to eat and drmk what they liked It was like a cine- 
matographic picture, disappeanng at the moment of greatest in- 
terest behind the wide trail of smoke, and lost m the distance, and 
the mere ordinary action of having something to eat, attended by 
waiters m correct style, acquired m the eyes of the spectators, 
owing to the speed of the tram, and the instantaneous nature of 
the picture, an aristocratic and romantic splendour 

When we crossed the frontier I had huddled myself up in a 
comer of the saloon carnage, leaving my bag and my yellow- 
covered novel on the table fixed to the floor, and watching through 
my grey gauze veil my companions of a few hours’ travel with the 
keen curiosity of one who finds himself m an unknown but fruitful 
country They were South Amencan families, with their dark- 
complexioned children, dressed m the latest English fashions, 
ladies travelling alone, perfumed, and loudly dressed, elderly ladies 
attired m a manner which suggested wealth, stiff, reserved English 
ladies, who sat upnght and escaped m some perfectly unaccount- 
able way the invasion of the coal-dust, always keeping their 
dainty pink cheeks clean and their hair, like spm gold, immacu- 
lately smooth And finally, there were young couples qmte 
wrapped up m each other, who did not care a straw for the 
lookers-on, and who lived apart m a murmur of honeymoon con- 
fidences 

One of these couples sat so near me that their chatter kept my 
attention off what I was reading, so that I closed the novel by 
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Danilewsky and preferred to turn to the page of real life close at my 
side — without suspecting that m it I would find, instead of an 
idyll, the elements of a gloomy drama However, it was the idyll 
which first appeared, and even forced itself on my notice, with all 
the insistence of legitimate happmess and with the nonsense which 
is for ever the nght of happy lovers 

My honeymoon couple — for such I deemed them to be — did not 
want to breakfast in the dining-car Neither did I, for the shaking 
of the tram tired me The reasons which led them to seek solitude 
were no doubt very different from mine, they wanted to be alone to 
be refreshed by each other's company only I gathered this v^hen 
I heard them utter an exclamation of joy as nearly everybody left 
the carnage, and noted a gesture of impatience, so pronounced as 
to amount to a display of temper, on the part of the woman when 
she saw that I did not leave my seat As they could not get me 
out of my place, they finally appeared to resign themselves to 
the mevitable, and to forget that I was there They took the 
little square hampef down from the rack, and prepared to lunch 
together 

She was young, fair, tall, and shm, with that graceful shmness 
which appears to have no angles, and which is the special attn- 
bute of Parisian women She wore a soft, grey cloth travellmg 
dress, and her little grey cloth toque had as its sole tnmmmg two 
white pigeon's wings, quivenng as if ready for flight She sat close 
to her companion and spread a smgle napkin over his knees He 
was young too, dark, thin, and sallow, but attractive m that 
moment m his evident delight in his bnde's affentiveness and in his 
anticipation of their little picnic together She took parcel after 
parcel out of the httle hamper, and as each parcel was opened, 
some special delicacy appeared Sandwiches of pate de foie gras, 
pink and white shces of York ham, little square pieces of chicken, 
tiny patties, each containing a mouthful of some tit-bit, oysters 
embedded separately m jelhed white sauce And the opening of 
each parcel was greeted with cnes of delighted surpnse from the 
husband, and proud and happy giggles from the wife 

Why, you think of ever3?thmg» What forethought * This is 
a real feast " She played at secrets all the time 
Just wait a bit You haven't seen all yet " 

From the little hamper she took a small bottle of Burgundy, a 
siphon of soda-water, some silver dnnkmg-cups, and a corkscrew 
Nothing was lacking They sat with their knees pressed close 
together, so as to be able to accommodate the single napkin, and 
no doubt also to feel that they were alone together in this their first 
honeymoon meal, which they proceeded to despatch Despatch, 
did I say^ No, there was no despatch about it They lingered 
over the opening of each httle white paper parcel, whispenng, 
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touching the tips of their fingers daintily, each most anxious for 
the other to enjoy the feast to the full 

" Another bit^^ Do you like the ham^ Now I am going to 
give you some wine '' 

All the time tender glances and happy laughter over every trifle 
— the ratthng of the httle chma plates, the spilhng of the wine 
gleaming in the silver cups as the train hastened in its onward 
march 

I could not help watching them covertly, as they played thus 
like two happy children, but my attention was aroused by some- 
thing which struck me as strange in the bnde's behaviour Two 
or three times she made excuses to leave her husband's side, and 
to manage to pass the door of communication with the next car- 
nage, mto which she threw a rapid glance The only occupant of 
the carnage next to ours was a man, who sat huddled in a comer, 
with a checked cloth cap pulled down over his face, and either 
asleep or pretending to sleep Only the lower part of his face was 
visible, a well-formed, strong young mouth ancPchm, with a small 
fair moustache partly shading the red upper lip Each time the 
bride passed the door opposite to where he sat, the stranger, as I 
must call him for want of a better name, moved his cap slightly, 
and a gleam appeared to dart from the eyes half-covered by the 
peak of the cap Was this really the case, or did I fancy it? 
Was I dreaming, or was my sight deceived by the joltmg of the 
train^ I could swear that what I saw was a real fact 

But if it was real fact, what was the meamng of the idyll of the 
little feast ^ And now, when the dessert was bemg brought out, the 
idyll grew still prettier and more interesting I kept watch under 
the cover of my veil, and noted the sohtary traveller crouching m 
his comer and the happy young couple gigghng over a gleaming 
bunch of grapes which the bnde dangled in the air Theur fingers 
touched as they picked off the grapes, their lips touched as ftey 
nibbled them like rabbits, laughing, chattenng, uttering the broken 
words of endearment used by honeymoon couples all the world 
over When the yellow grapes were aU gone, a cardboard box 
came out of the wonderful hamper, and the lid came off, revealmg 
rows on rows of chestnuts coated with snowy icing, like soldiers of 
the Middle Ages m their gleammg coats of mail The httle play 
went on— mbblmg a chestnut until their hps met, gigghng, pre- 
tending to quarrel as to who should be the next to pick out the 
biggest and best chestnut I must admit that when I had noticed 
them first they sat so quietly together that I did not imagine they 
were a honeymoon couple, I thought they might be brother and 
sister But now no doubt remained— they were behavmg as 
hone3unoon couples behave everywhere in tihie intoxication of their 
new companionship, wrapped up m each other and heedmg no one 
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else This was no brother-and-sister affection, but a real, romantic 
iove-match, and though I was amused by their childishness, I 
blessed them m my heart 


She rose to take another little parcel out of the hamper, no doubt 
contaimng frmt or something sweet to crown the little feast All at 
once she looked about the carnage, and uttered a piercing cry of 
dismay My bag* My Russia leather bag^ Oh, where is it^ 
Where could I have put it? " 

Shall I go and look for it? '' he asked anxiously 
Oh I should be so glad if you would, dear I think I must 
have left it in the rack of the sleeping-car " 

He went off to look for the bag, and I shivered with a sort of 
instinctive horror at what I felt was happening For when the 
bnde was undoing the hamper contaimng the parcels of dainties, 
I had noted her taking her Russia leather bag with shining silver 
fittings and carefully concealing it under the seat But almost 
before I had time to remember this, and even before her husband 
had crossed the comdor separating the carnages from one another, 
she had rushed into the next carnage, swift as a bird to its nest, 
to be met m her flight half-way by the lonely traveller in the cap 
He had nsen as if at a signal and run to clasp her in his arms 
No word was spoken, no sound of any kind was uttered They 
clung silently to each other in a mad embrace in which the two 
seemed to be as one, like a statue which can only be broken 
asunder by a knife or a hatchet 

How long did this strange, dangerous embrace last? Perhaps 
a second, perhaps five minutes or more I sat with my eyes fixed 
on them, hardly believing what I saw They did not move, they 
did not seem even to breathe or to concern themselves about any 
one or anything, whilst I, on the contrary, was qmvenng with 
nervous terror My heart throbbed, I could scarcely breathe, and 
the perspiration gathered on my forehead and rolled down in drops 
that blinded me I felt that I ought to do somethmg, to say 
something, and yet I sat chained to my comer like the victim of a 
temble nightmare I looked helplessly for the coming of the only 
person who had any nght to intrude on the strange drama — ^the 
betrayed young husband, who was engaged m a fruitiess search for 
the Russia leather bag whose gleaming silver fittmgs shone from 
under the seat, where it had been so carefully and craftily placed 

At last they separated and I could breathe again She came 
back to her place m my compartment, her fair head drooping as 
she passed me When she took her place opposite to me, she gave 
me such a look^ Agony and entreaty were combined m that one 
desperate appeal The stranger had returned to his comer and 
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was again crouching under the shelter of his cap, apparently dozing 
as before And while I was still asking myself if I, too, was asleep 
and dreaming, the young husband came back He had searched 
eveiywhere for the missing Russia leather bag — ^he had roused all 
the tram officials, but no trace of it could be found The bnde 
listened to what he had to say, and then laughed happily and 
kissed him for his trouble on her behalf, holding out the bag at 
aim's length 

Forgive aU the trouble I have given you, darhng 1 am 2 . 
silly little thing I found it where I dropped it behind the seat 
when I was taking down the hamper* " He was not in the least 
annoyed or cross with her They sat down together as before, and 
she took a last white paper parcel out of the little square hamper 
Rosy peaches, warmed by the southern sun, crowned the honey- 
moon feast, and they nibbled them together as before 

All the rest of the way nothing happened— absolutely nothing 
They sat together, whispered, petted each other, read newspapers 
and talked over what they read, cheek pressed against cheek, slept, 
holdmg each other's hands, she with her head on his shoulder, and 
later in the evening, they went off to the dmmg-car for their meal 
together 

When the tram drew up at the platform of the great station, and 
the travellers went their different ways, I caught a last glimpse of 
the couple going arm-in-arm to a cab, followed by a porter cany- 
mg the rugs, the httle empty hamper, and the Russia leather bag, 
I wondered again if I had only been dreammg 
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THE PINK PEARL 

This is wbat an unfortunate fnend of mine said to me 
'' It IS only the man who shuts himself up all day and works 
long hours m the mght m order to earn money enough to satisfy 
the capnces of the woman loved who can comprehend the pleasure 
of saving up httle by httle a fixed sum of money to be used to 
gratify even her vainest and most tnfling whim 'V^at she thought 
of only as a hopeless dream, what even in her wildest imagination 
seemed an impossible wish, spurred me on to make the efforts which 
were to render that wish an accomplished fact The idea that my 
work and my affection could place what she longed for in her hands 
was so delightful to me that I dwelt on the thought of her surpnse, 
her adimraton, and the clasp of her soft arms round my neck in 
her transport of coming gratitude 

My only fear, as I sallied forth with my well-filled pocket-book 
m my hand and my mind full of joyful anticipation, v/as that the 
jeweller might have already found another customer I wanted to 
see Lucilla's delight when I placed m her hands the two exquisite 
pmk pearls for which she had longed so much as she hung on my 
arm and gazed into the shop window It is so difficult to find two 
such perfect pearls, ahke in shape and colour, gleaming with such 
an admirable tint, so entirely matched m roundness and size, that I 
thought it impossible that some nch woman should not have already 
secured them and locked them safely up m her jewel case If this 
had happened, I should have been so imserable that the bare idea 
of it set my heart throbbing, and I felt a choking sense of rehef when 
I saw the two beautiful pearls m their diamond setting still l 5 nng 
in their white velvet case, flanked on one side by a magnificent 
diamond necklace, and on the other by a bunch of a’old bracelet«i 
" I felly expected to be asked to ply dearly for my but 

still the pnce asked by the jeweller took me aback when I mqmred 
what he was prepared to take for the pearls AU that I had ^ved. 
and even something more, would have to be invested m those tiny 
thmgs, no bigger than a couple of peas I hesitated — ^for buyinj? 
jew^ IS not m everyday occupation for a man of my means-4nd 
wo^ered if the jeweller was not takmg advantage of my ignorance 
and asking me for a ndiculous sum m the belief that I was no judge 
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of the valtie of such things And whde I was considering the 
matter, I looked out of the shop window and saw my old fnend and 
fellow-student and my best fnend of that day, Gonzaga Llorente 
To see his faimhar face and to run out to call him were one and the 
same idea Who could advise me in the matter of the pink pearls 
so well as the elegant Gonzaga, who was so well up in all relating 
to fashions, to what was done m the world by people of wealth and 
refinement, among whom he was so popular, so much sought after, 
that I could never feel sufficiently grateful to him for coming, as he 
did come so often, to my modest home^ It was so good of a man 
like him to take any notice of us at all * 

Gonzaga appeared surpnsed and delighted when I ran out to 
call him, and he came with me to the jeweller's shop, whilst I told 
him what I wanted him to do He admired the lovely pink pearls, 
and said that several rich ladies of his acquaintance in society would 
pay any pnce asked for such rare thmgs to wear as earrings, which 
was just the purpose for which they had been set m a tiny frame of 
brilliants He took me aside and assured me tliat the price asked 
by the jeweller was not excessive m view of the marvellous beauty 
of the pearls, I felt reassured by his words, and was only held back 
from completing the bargain by my shame at having to confess that 
I had not money enough At last I admitted to Gonzaga that much 
as I wished to make my wife a present of the pink pearl earrings, I 
was not really able to pay for them Gonzaga did what any fnend 
would do in such circumstances, he opened his pocket-book and 
handed me some bank notes, and at the same time he laughed and 
swore that if I would not accept such a tnfling service at his hands 
he would cut me dead whenever he met me in future How I 
suffered ^ I did not dare to accept the loan, feanng that I imght 
not be able to repay it, and yet I could not take such valuable ear- 
nngs home unless the full pnce was paid At last my wish to please 
my wife conquered, and I felt so happy that I could have knelt 
down and kissed the hand which enabled me to make her such a 
gift I invited Gonzaga to lunch with us next day and to see me 
give the pink pearl eamngs to my wife, and we separated with ttus 
understanding I went home with the httle case in my pocket, and 
felt as if I had wings on my shoulders. 

'' Lucilla was dusting and arranging the drawing-room when I 
came back She looked at me, and when I said, ^ Searcfi my 
pockets to see what I have in them,' she jumped, clapped her hands 
in her hvely and childish way, and cned, ‘ Oh, a present for me 
Let me find it ^ ' She turned all my pockets inside out and tickled 
me all the time, until at last she got hold of the little case I shall 
never forget the cry of joy which she uttered when she saw the 
pearls Then she pulled my face down and covered it with kisses, 
saying that I was the best and kindest husband a woman ever had. 
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I cannot help thinking that she really did love me in that moment 
I had let her think that it was quite impossible for me to buy the 
pink pearls, and this little surpnse was quite unexpected by her 
In my pleasure at her happiness I could not wait to let her wear the 
eamngs next day, I made her take the httle gold rings out of her 
ears, and as I was not disposed to make any mystery, I fastened in 
the httle pink pearls which she had longed for so much that her ears 
were rosy with the delight which radiated from her whole being It 
hurts me bitterly now to think of all these loving follies-— and alas, 
I shall never be able to cease remembering them 

Next day was Sunday, and Gonzaga kept his appointment to 
come and lunch with us We were all happy and even noisy in 
our gaiety LuciUa had put on hei best dress — a grey silk, which 
suited her so well, and she had pinned a pink rose in her bodice, 
of the very same shade as the pink pearls in her ears Gonzaga 
brought us tickets for the theatre, and we all spent a merry and 
very joyous eveniiSg Next day I had to go back to work, and 
even to work overtime, to try to make up what I owed my good 
fnend for what he had paid for the pearls When I got home and 
sat down to dinner with LuciUa, my first glance was at her pretty 
little ears I sprang up and uttered a cry as I saw that one of the 
little nngs of diamonds was empty The pinls: pearl was missmg 
** ' You have lost a pearl,' I exclaimed 

* You don't say so ^ ' replied my wife, passing her finger over 
her ears and feehng the jewels m them When she found that the 
pearl was really gone, she seemed so terrified that I was alarmed 
too, not because of the pearl, but at the sight of Lucilla's anguish 
of mind 

"" ' Don't worry so much,’ I said to her at last ' It must be 
somewhere about Let us look for it, and it wiU surely turn up ' 

We searched everywhere We shook the carpet, turned up all 
the rugs, examined the folds of the curtains, moved out all the 
furniture, and even opened boxes which LuciUa declared she had 
not touched for months previously When aU our search was vain, 
LuciDa sat down and wept bitterly I asked her 

* Were you out anywhere to-day^ ' 

^ Yes Oh, yes, I did go out,' she rephed as if considenng 
** * Where did you go, dear^ ' 

* Oh, I went to several places I went out to * to buy 
things ' 

^ What shops did you go to? ' 

" I forget now Oh, yes, I went to the Post Office and to some 
places m the same street I went to the draper's shop m the Square 
-—to the Parade, and ' 

Did you walk or go m a cab or bus? ' 
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* I walked at first Then I took a cab ' 

** ‘ Where did you take it^ Did you notice the number^ * 

' No, I don't think I did Oh, no, how should I notice it^ 
It was just a cab which was passing, and I was so tired,' said 
Lucilla, beginning to sob again 

' Well, but, my dear, be reasonable ' She was quite hysterical 
‘ You must surely remember what shops you were in I will go 
round and ask in each of them, if you wiU give me a hst I toII 
have an advertisement printed ' 

“ ' Oh, I can't remember Do leave me in peaces ' she cned 
pettishly And pitying her evident gnef for the loss of my gift, I 
said no more just then 

“ We spent a very unhappy mght I could not sleep, and I 
watched Lucilla too, turmng and weeping furtively, pretending to 
sleep so as not to disturb me, but not succeeding in being able to 
keep quiet, whilst I went on flunking what to do to get on the track 
of the lost pearl I rose early, and decided to l^t LuciUa sleep, as 
she was doing uneasily, and to go and ask advice from my good 
and sensible fnend, Gonzaga Llorente I had an idea that the 
pohce in the case of lost treasures might be able to find out where 
they were, and I hoped that Gonzaga with his wide influence and 
expenence might assist me in this very serious and important 
inqmry 

'' ' My master is asleep,' said the servant " But come in, sir 
If you will wait in the study for a htfle while, I will let you know 
when he can see you In ten minutes' time I will take him m his 
chocolate, and then I will tell him that you are here ' The man 
could not help remarking my anxiety and impatience 

" I had to make up my mind to wait, so the servant opened the 
shutters m the study and invited me to enter The place had an 
odour of cigarette smoke and of perfumes What would have hap- 
pened, I wonder, if I had been able to go straight into my friend's 
room without having to wait^ 

“ What did happen was that as soon as the first ray of hght 
entered the shutters which the man was opemng, and even before 
he had time to request me to take a seat, I saw something gleam 
from amid the fur of the white bearskin rug mounted on blue cloth 
which was spread at the foot of the luxurious Turkish couch It 
was the lost pink pearl * 

'' If what passed through my mind at the sight of it had passed 
through yours, and if you had asked me what you ought to do m 
such a case, I would certainly have said with the greatest sincerity, 
^ You should have taken down a sword from the trophy displayed 
above the couch, rushed into the room of the sleeping traitor, and 
made sure that he would never wake agam ' 

** But do you know what I did do^ I stooped down, picked up 
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the pearl and slipped it into my pocket, left the house quietly and 
went home My wife was up and was dressing, but looking very 
uneasy- I stood looking at her, and I did not strangle her, but in 
a calm voice I told her to put m her earrings Then I took the 
pearl out of my pocket, held it out between my fingers and said 
' Here is what you have lost, and you see it did not take me long 
to find it ’ 

Then a sudden bhnd fury took possession of me, and I felt as 
if mad with the desire for revenge I rushed at her, tore the ear- 
nngs from her ears, and trampled them under foot I did not 
murder her, I do not know why, but I ran downstairs and into the 
nearest bar, where I asked for a glass of brandy 

Did I ever see Lucilla agam^ Yes, once She was leaning on 
the arm of a man who was not Gonzaga And I noticed that the 
lobe of her left ear was disfigured by a scar as if it had been tom 
down the middle No doubt that was my domg, though I did not 
remember doing it,.” 
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THE GREEN FLY 

We were enjoying or rather trying to enjoy the fresh air, on the 
great terrace of Alborada, on a broihng and enervating August after- 
noon — one of the very few which in that mild climate bum with 
the rage of the dog-star The air was saturated, not only with the 
warm, resinous, pungent scent of the neighbouring pine woods, but 
also with other pecuhar odours, the musky smell of ants and beetles, 
honey and sweet honeycomb wax, and in the warm atmosphere 
there was a swarm of dancing insects of all ksnds — butterflies of 
every hue, flies glowmg like precious stones and tiny atoms of 
enamel, " St An&ony's cows " — ^those tmy black scarabs gleaming 
as if newly gone into mourmng, ephemeral flies like scraps of trans- 
parent gauze, corai-hued ladybird with black dots on their dainty 
wing-cases, gnats and mosquitoes like brown silk, and m the sand 
there was a constant turmoil of sandhoppers hke nders practising 
steeplechasmg, and the damty, bnght-hued, and graceful creeping 
insects of the country made their httle slow pilgrimages, looking so 
much more attractive than their town cousins — the creeping insects 
of our houses ^ 

We leaned back in our seats, talking at intervals only, feeling 
lazy, and anxiously awaiting the first breath of the cool evemng 
which would come to fan our temples The subject of our conver- 
sation was the enervating effect which heat produces on our 
strength, and we discussed the strange psychological mfluence exer- 
cised by different climates, a fact which is now being seriously 
recogmsed by historians 
One of us, a scientific physiaan, said 
There is no doubt that firmness of character is an excellent 
thmg, and we ought to use all our efforts to develop it The man 
was not far from the mark who said that every one could shape his 
own destiny And yet, this wealth of Nature which surrounds us 
and even oppresses us produces on me an impression of fatality 
which is so profound that I can hardly bnng myself to struggle 
against it What are we human creatures agamst ihe forces of 
Nature^ '' 

Why, we are everything ^ " exclaimed another of us who was a 
philosopher " We have conquered the forces of Nature, we have 
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laid them at our feet and obhged them to serve us Each day finds 
us more and more in a position of victory in our struggle against 
them, and our abihty to dominate them 

On the contrary they are recovering lost ground And after 
all, we cannot conquer ourselves,'* replied the doctor pensively 
And as the sun sank behind the chestnut trees in all its golden splen- 
dour, and a gust of wind laden with fresh water-drops came to us 
from the neighbounng mill-wheel as it stopped in its course, and 
roused our flagging energies by its coolness, the doctor decided to 
relate to us an episode which had occurred in the course of his pro- 
fessional experience 

'' I was spending my summer holiday in the quiet country village 
of Caldasrojas," said he, and there I came across a very pleasant 
young acquaintance He was the only son of a widow, and every 
evemng we went for walks together through the sweet country lanes 
and the quiet hill-paths By degrees he told me of his hopes, his 
aspirations, and his hard struggles for life The death of his father 
had left the boy aiM his mother m very narrow circumstances, and 
the efforts of the widow to keep her head above water and to put 
her son forward in the world had left their effect on the mind of the 
lad Torcuato — ^that was his name — ^was a man before other boys 
are thmking of leaving school, and, above all things, he developed 
in consequence of his seriousness of disposition a very great and 
persevenng strength of will Nothing dismayed him, nothing dis- 
couraged him, and he acquired a specially bnlliant understanding 
of hfe, which appeared in his behaviour as well as in his artistic 
creative faculties At the early age of eleven Torcuato kept the 
books of a tradesman in the ancient Umversity city in which he 
hved, when he was thirteen he obtained the same work for several 
different employers, and succeeded m earning in this way sufficient 
to maintain his mother and himself, and at the same time he studied 
hard, working at his books late into the night, thus depriving 
himself of sleep, which is so necessary to youth at the critical penod 
of development It would be more like the truth to say that the 
lad passed from boyhood to manhood without being himself con- 
scious of the change, and he had no ^ troublesome age ' which so 
often causes anxiety to parents and schoolmasters No follies, no 
idle objects of cunosity or pleasure ever attracted Torcuato, or 
diverted him from his onward progress towards the object of his 
Me His existence was regulated hke that of a fine chronometer, 
not a fraction of a second was ever lost Eveiy instant was marked 
out in which he was to nse, wash, and dress, to sleep, to take his 
meals, and he kept most ngorously to the programme which he had 
set for himself Or it would perhaps be more correct of me to say 
that he even robbed himself of some of the time appointed for his 
requirements as a human bemg, and he effected work of an almost 
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superhuman perfection of regularity, so as to earn enough for his 
entrance into the University and the expenses which were absolutely 
inevitable No task was too mean for his pnde to undertake, he 
would even have worked as a bootblack if he could have earned 
any money or sufficient money by doing so He wrote essays and 
lectures for the older students, sermons for the ecclesiastics m the 
Umversity, prospectuses for manufacturers, reports for company 
secretaries, everything which might bring him in a little money and 
an acquaintance hkely to be of use to him Finally, he passed all 
his examinations brilliantly, and obtained a position in the Univer- 
sity itself, modestly remunerated it is true, but stiU affording him 
the means to hope on and to continue working, so as to be able to 
embark on the career of which he dreamed 

" I asked Torcuato if he had never been ill, for an illness is just 
the thing which rmns the hopes of those who have barely sufficient 
to make ends meet without any lappmg over He rephed 

'' ' 111? I have never had the time to be iJJ The only thing 
which ever troubled me a little was my digestion, and that is why 
I have come to take a httle rest in Caldasrojas, without my mother, 
and ]ust for a httle change — ^the veiy first bit of idleness I have ever 
had in my hfe I am quite dehghted with it all, it is a sort of 
intoxication to me after my long toil to be able to enjoy the free 
open air and the perfume of the flowers and trees ^ But you must 
not think that I am not keeping to my rule aU the same Although 
I am young and my youthful mclmahons moimt to my head and 
even to my heart iso with an imperious insistence, yet my will 
reigns supreme I am fully master of myself, and I will allow 
notiiing in this world to interfere with my intention to assure the 
future of my mother, to give her a restful and happy old age, and 
to make a way in the world for myself I know that I have some 
intelligence and some abihty another man might perhaps waste 
this important capital, but I will on the contrary make it bring 
me m returns which will go on increasing Where there's a will 
there's a way Why the Bible itself shows us that this is 
true ' 

Torcuato told me this one evemng as we were coming back 
from the direction of the sea-shore along the road traversed by the 
carts carrying produce for export Our conversation was punctu- 
ated by the shrill creaking of the cart-wheels as they toiled along 
slowly, not raising any dust, m the sombre calm of the evemng sun 
smfang to its rest I shall never forget the scene Two heavy carts 
passed us m an opposite direction to ours, and they were loaded 
with partly tanned ox-hides, such as are sent to the coast steamers 
for export to England The setting sun's last rays were reflected in 
the copper-coloured skins spotted with yellowish white Torcuato 
raised his right hand to shade his eyes, and I saw something alight 
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on it, something with a metallic shimmer hke a green spark He 
shook his hand to get nd of the toy insect 
'' ' The little wretch It has stung me ! * 

'' I felt a shiver of uneasiness, for which there was no apparent 
reason, and suddenly I caught hold of Torcuato’s hand There was 
no sign of the sting We continued our walk, but I did not feel 
inclined to talk now, and I looked furtively at my young fnend 
from time to time I noticed that he rubbed his hand mechanically 
where the sting had been planted, and presently I saw that a bny 
red bhster rose and presently disappeared, givmg place to a dis- 
coloured depression which grew blackish as I watched it I felt 
myself grow pale, we were still about three miles distant from the 
little village 

‘ Let us make haste,' I said " The stmg is of no importance, 
but I would hke to touch the spot with caustic all the same ' 

“ * Why, my hand is swellmg,' remarked Torcuato, more in sur- 
prise than alarm J saw that he was unaware of the terrible conse- 
quences which may result from the stmg of those beautiful httle 
emerald-tmted flies which have settled on the hides of ammals 
afflicted with the virulent poison of red pustule 

* Red pustule,' I thought, trembling with horror and pity 
' Red pustule The most malignant plague which exists as a means 
of blood-poisomng ' 

I must shorten this tragic tale When we undressed Torcuato 
in the back room of the littie chemist's shop to treat the stmg, we 
found that not merely his hand but his entire arm rapidly showed 
signs of inflammation No doubt remained, the arm must be ampu- 
tated It was the one chance But how^ We had no chloro- 
form and scarcely any instruments I sent to my lodging for what 
I had, and with horror freezing my veins and shudders of pity 
teanng at my heart, I was obliged to tell the unfortunate young 
man the truth What a look he gave me ^ What a world of horror, 
of protest, and of gnef m his eyes^ 

' My nght arm * But what about my mother^ What will she 
say when she hears it^ ' 

Summon all your fortitude, all your strong will now,' I said, 
if possible more homfied even than the victim himself * It must 
|>e done^ There is absolutely no help for it ' 

How acutely I felt the torture which I had to inflict on the 
poor fellow And whether on account of the delay in the operation, 
the hesitation to do what should be done at the first moment, or 
because the poison of the infection was mtroduced by a sheadied 
stmg, the poor young hero could not be saved after all I prefer 
mt to give the details of his death, the homfymg symptoms which 
appeared, the rendmg convulsions which preced^ the end If 
doctors were to descnjbe some of their cases humamty would detest 
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itself, as Solomon said, for ever having been born I have 

related to you this cruel case to show you what a tiny green fly, 
a beautiful httle object, can do, and how powerless against the 
work of such an infinitesimal creature is all the force of a strong 
will, fixm, resolute, trained, and seasoned by self-demal and hard 
work No, we human beings are creatures of nothingness '' 

The night fell, and the glow-worms came out m all the charm of 
their mystenous httle lanterns 
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THE WELL OF LIFE 

The caravan went on, leaving the sick camel-dnver at the bnnk 
of the well AQ caravans stop there on account of the reputation of 
the water, about which so many things are said Some say that 
it restores flagging energies at a draught, others that its properties 
are strange, temble, and even fatal 
The followers of Ah, the son-m-law of Mohammed and the man 
who had the task of continumg the rehgious and political work of 
tiie Prophet, profess a special respect for that well They say that 
the generous and unfortunate Pnnce, who was victorious over the 
army of his declared foe, Aixa or Aja, the widow of the Prophet, 
slaked his thirst in it on the day of his decisive victoiy As all the 
faithful know, the Prophet's widow fell from her camel dunng the 
battle and was respectfully raised and pardoned by Ah, who had 
sent her back m safety to Mecca It is said that it was from this 
penod that the discussion as to the qualities of the water of the Well 
of Life arose It is reported that when the celebrated Aixa, who 
was one of the only four incomparable women who ever hved m 
this world, touched the water with her lips after having been de- 
feated and made prisoner, she declared that its taste was unendur- 
able 

The camel-dnver was not thinking of the taste of the water He 
watched the disappearance of the cloud of dust raised by the de- 
partmg caravan and considered himself shipwrecked m the sea of 
sand of the desert 

It IS true that the well was surrounded by what is called an oasis, 
ten or a dozen palm trees, and a small construction of bnck and 
plaster intended as a dnnlang-trough for the camels and a resting- 
place for a short time for the pilgnms on their way to the distant 
mosque — ^that was all that the solitary oasis contamed Devoured 
by the heat, which dned up the blood in his veins, the camel-dnver, 
who had always been sober and frugal, hardly gave a thought to 
food now, to the bread and dates which formed his usual meal His 
sustenance was only spnng water 

They do well to call it the Weil of Life In a few days I shall 
fed better. I will go on dnnking it 
Two or three days went fay. The deserted man kept dippmg his 
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earthenware bowl in the skin of water, which his companions had 
taken care to fill and place beside him in pitymg forethought before 
they went on their onward way And as he drank he thought. 

'' My illness must be turmng my brain Just now this water was 
quite dehcious, and now it tastes as if there were a bitter infusion 
in it '' 

On the third day some maidens from the tribe of the Beni-Said, 
who had encamped a short distance away on the slope of a dry 
valley, came to replenish their water-skins at the well The sick 
man begged them to fill his water-skin also, for he was too weak to 
lift it up and plunge it in the well A young girl about fifteen 
years of age, slim as a gazelle, made the chain revolve, and the 
bucket came up full of water, cold and dear as crystal The sick 
man stretched out his arms in trembling anticipation of the reviving 
draught, and he smiled with pleasure when the maiden gave him 
her bowl painted with gay colours and brimming over with the 
sparkhng water But no sooner had he swallowed a few drops than 
he made a gnmace of disappointment 

“ The taste is even bitterer than that of the water in the skin,'* 
he murmured in consternation 

The girl poured some more water mto the bowl and drank it 
with evident dehght, tasting it slowly as she emptied the vessel 
What do you say about bitterness^ " asked she laughingly 

Why it is fresher than the snow oii the mountain's crest and 
sweeter than the milk of our ewes It has revived me and done me 
good I have never tasted better water Try it, girls, and see if I 
am not nght " 

And the group of young water-seekers, before puttmg their re- 
plemshed water-skins in the net bags slung across their asses, drank 
long draughts of water from the well They laughed and jested 
gaily, pretendmg to snatch the bowls away from one another and 
spilhng the water over their red and white stnped tumcs, their 
ohve-tinted shoulders, smooth as fresh green dates, gleaming in 
the sun, which gilded the outline of their young bosoms and their 
shm rounded arms Their oval black eyes shone as they played, 
and they showed their teeth, hke pomegranate seeds, shll winter 
through the red hps refreshed by the water Then they mounted 
their donkeys, perching themselves hghtly among the laden water-^ 
skins, and set off back to their encampment laughing with the sheer 
joy of hfe and youth 

The camel-dnver was alone once more Just as before he had 
seen the dust-cloud of the caravan disappear m the distance, so 
now he saw another cloud of the sandy dust gather behind the heels 
of the trotting donkeys, urged on by their laughing nders to hasten 
home with the water-skms, and disperse m the far distance, not of 
the road — ^for the desert is but one immense road — ^but of &e 
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illimitable sandy piam He was consumed by fever, and in despair 
he drank agam* The taste of the water was still more bitter than 
before 

The slow days dragged by The sick man counted their passing 
on the large beads of the rosary which, like every pious Mohamme- 
dan, he wore fastened to his girdle He could only count them thus, 
for all the days were alike Every morning the sun's rays beat 
from a sky of brass, every blmdmg noonday was like the one that 
had gone before, gorgeous in wealth of hght from the intensely blue 
pitiless heavens, every evemng the same hot breath came reflected 
from the parched sand as the sun sank behind the distant horizon, 
and wild animals came from their dens and caves afar in the sandy 
plain Every night the same magmficent background of the sky, 
studded with the bnlhance of the Eastern stars and never a coohng 
breeze sprang from the earth or descended from the sky From 
what seemed to be a canopy of copper with a deep blue lining, the 
stars looked out pitilessly, as if they were the indifferent eyes of a 
sovereign grown careless of the sufferings of tus creatures 

And the dck man, unable to resist the thirst which consumed 
him, drank, drank ever of the water from the well, which daily grew 
more bitter and repulsive to the taste, and not only daily but even 
with each succeeding draught It was as though the evil spirits, to 
torment mankmd, were dropping into the well bags of gaU, hand- 
fuls of salt, every bitter drug which could make the water un- 
pleasant to a parched palate There came a moment when the 
camel-dnver’s strength failed him, when the mere sight of the 
water made him tremble, and lying down beside the well he resolved 
to wait for death, patient and resigned to what could not be avoided, 
anxious even for the release from his long suffenng 

A voice which called him, a senous and authoritative voice, made 
him open his eyes Before him stood a man of venerable appear- 
ance, with a long silver-white beard, and clad in a patched garment 
denoting poverty. He leaned on a shepherd's crook, and over 
his shoulder he earned the pouch which indicates the mendicant 
His visage, browned by the sun, was distmguished-looking, with 
anstocratic features, and his eyes, fixed on ihe sick man, did not 
express pity but serene meditahon, the condition of a mmd famibar 
with the Holy Books and able to penetrate to the heart of all Life 
In his nght hand the venerable stranger held the bowl, as if about 
to dnnk from it 

Do not dnnk, holy man," said the camel-dnver " It is as 
bitter as wormwood It will only harm you I cannot bear to 
dnnk it any more " 

Without appeanng to hear him, the stranger drank, but did not 
^ow any sign either of disgust or of pleasure 

" This water," said he, after he had passed across his mouth the 
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back of his hand baked by the blazing sun, is neither bitter nor 
sweet Its bitterness and its sv/eetness are contributed to it by the 
palate which drinks of it Whilst you have been lying here, have 
you not seen others besides yourself^ Have not healthy young 
people come to dnnk the water ^ '' 

“ Yes/* replied the camel-dnver, “ some young maidens came 
here, very happy and gay, to fetch water for their encampment 
And they praised the refreshing quahties of the water " 

''You see now,** said the venerable stranger calmly " May the 
Angel of Death take pity on you and at least permit you to be able 
to dunk the water of the well I would take you with me, but my 
ass IS already too heavily loaded to be able to cany you out of 
this phght, and I must hasten on to join some caravan, because if 
I go alone the wild beasts will overtake and devour me ** 

And the venerable stranger went off repeating a verse of the 
Koran When his dark outhne disappeared against the glowing 
honzon the camel-dnver felt that his last hope was gone In an 
access of fever he approached the stonewoA: surrounding the 
weU, clutched it with both hands, and in lus despair, but not with- 
out great efforts for his strength was not even sufficient to enable 
him to seek for death, he fell head foremost into the well 

0 ft 

After the camel-dnver had thiown himself into the Well of Life, 
the water drawn from it continued to taste sweet to some and 
bitter to many others Only it must be added that when those 
with discnminating palates tasted it, they made the reflection 
that though it came from the Well of Life, its taste brought to their 
minds an irresistible thought of death 
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A PAIR OF SCISSORS 

''A MARRIED couple>" SEid Father Baltar, interposing in the 
most natural manner in the world in the discussion of so mundane 
a nature, ** a mamed couple resembles a pair of scissors '' 

" A pair of sassors, Father," exclaimed one of those present in 
some surprise " Do you know that your comparison is an original 
one? " 

" More than original, it is just," declared the pnest,^ refusing by 
a sign the second liqueur gla^ of Riga kummel " A pair of 
scissors, as you know, is an mstrument composed of two parts 
which are ahke or veiy similar, united by an axis, and fastened 
together by a toy stud of the same metal Although each half 
of the pair of scissors may be fine and well tempered, still if the 
axis IS not there the scissors cannot work But umted by this 
central piece they can do first-rate work, and shape the web of life 
to perfection " 

" I agree with you there," said another of those who were listen- 
ing to the pnest — a man of a good deal of expenence of life and 
rather sceptical in his ideas of human nature " But please tell 
us if you really believe that there are many excellent pairs 
of scissors to be had^ " 

" What IS really excellent is very rare anywhere, or at least 
we are so readily inclined to be dissatisfied that it appears rare 
to us," replied with a smile the man who was both a pnest and 
at the same tme (delightful combination * ) a person of admirable 
education " Although the key of marriage consists m the axis, 
still the quality of the two blades is of a good deal of importance 
Let any of you go into a shop and ask for a pair of scissors 
You will be shown a couple of dozen of them, all apparently 
alike, and all at the same pnce It is only by taking the couple 
of dozen home and using them that you can find out the quality of 
each Dressmakers are so well aware of this that when they find 
a pair of scissors which suits them exactly, they will not part 
With it for any considerabon I have found scissors which were 
truly of gold ? What was their peculiar attribute? Natural affec- 
tion refined by the Divine Law I will relate to you a case which 
I have expenenced and which moved me, although it was only an 
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ordinary romance, and the actors m it were simple commonplace 
people 

I was staying in the monastery of S to recover from a 

fever which I had caught in Tangiers, and which stuck to me like 
a limpet, when I happened to make the acquaintance among that 
of many other families of a married couple who kept a draper's 
shop under the colonnade of the Old Square, not far from the 
Cathedral They did not come to confession to me, but to their 
own parish priest however, they liked to consult me in a friendly 
way Her name was Donna Consuelo and the husband's Don 
Andres As they were comfortably off and on good terms with 
each other, they would have been happy if they had not had a son 
cut out of the same piece as the wicked Barabbas, who provided 
them with a fresh annoyance every morning and a reason to blush 
for him every evening Quarrelsome, depraved, and prodigal, 
neither the tears of his mother, nor the reproaches of his father, 
nor the exhortations which at the request of both I addressed to 
him from time to time, succeeded m inducing him to abandon 
a single one of his bad habits, and as it seemed that the young 
fellow was incorrigible, I advised them to send him off to some 
other country, where necessity and the lack of resources would 
oblige him to look out for himself 
'' The father approved of the idea, and even the mother herself 
saw that it was llie only thing to be done, and having found that 
the exile himself preferred Manilla as his place of banishment, to 
Manilla he was sent, with many urgent recommendations to the 
Rector of a monastery of our order 
'' In about six months' time I began to receive good reports of 
the conduct of the subject of my recommendation, with praises of 
his abilities and of his industry, he was improving m his behaviour 
When the parents heard this, they jum^d for joy It was the 
Rector who sent me the news which was so agreeable, because the 
young fellow was not much of a correspondent 

Some time passed, until one day the Rector's letter instead of 
being pleasant reading conveyed temble news The son of Don 
Andr6s had been stabbed to death m a quarrel when coming 
out of a house of lU-repute I was asked to tell this bad news 
to the parents 

It was a sad task, but we are always surrounded by sadness, 
and thinking that in the first moment the father would have more 
fortitude than the mother, I sent for Don Andr6s to come to my 
cell, and breaking the news as gently as possible, I told him my 
sad tidings He did not hesitate to understand; it seemed as 
though he had already guessed what was coming As soon as I 
said ' wounds,' he understood * death ' He did not weep, but 
the expression of his countenance was similar to that of the con- 
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demned man who issues from his pnson door to find himself at 
the foot of the scaffold I use this comparison advisedly, because 
I have attended some unfortunate wretches m this bitter expen- 
ence 

As soon as Don Andr6s could breathe, he folded his hands, 
saying, ‘ Father, I am going to ask you a great favour Between 
us both, let us manage that Consuelo does not know anything of 
what has happened A few years ago my wife was plump and 
robust, but the misconduct of our son has rmned her health, and 
besides, she will soon be sixty years of age She has a very 
serious internal complaint — a sort of consumption If she heard 
of this misfortune, it would kill her at once If we can hide from 
her what has happened to our child ' — ^he called him this, although 
he was more than twenty-seven years of age — ‘ she may live for 
some time yet, I will meet all the expenses which may have been 
incurred over there, funeral, tnal, I will freely forgive my son's 
murderer — ^but Consuelo must not know an 3 ^hmg of it aU ' 

** Did I do well^or ill in agreeing^ I do not know, but my 
heart bled for the unhappy man Every fortnight or three weeks I 
went to the shop with fictitious letters which I was supposed to have 
received from Manilla, speakmg of the absent young man and 
praising his progress in work, education, and good conduct 

Donna Consuelo, who grew daily weaker in health and who 
had an incessant cough and a cruel wasting debility, always roused 
herself when I read these letters to her, she listened to them with 
a ]oy which was almost childish, and called Don Andres to share 
her pleasure * You see, Andrfe, what favours we receive from 
St Anthony/ she would exclaim, with eyes glistemng with tears 
called into them by joy * Oh, how well we are treated by Heaven 
The boy has reformed, he is behaving creditably In a short time 
he will be able to come back here and we will put him at the 
head of our business Father Baltar, I am going to give you 
some money to send to him through your friends over there, you 
know that young men need some I don't want my son to be 
deprived of anything ’ 

And her husband, shflmg his sorrow, choking down his sobs, 
would say " All nght, my dear Give the Father these thirty 
dollars, but don't agitate yourself so much Be a sensible woman ' 

One more pathetic item When the mother had given me a 
sum of money as a present for her son, the father would secretly 
request me to use the money for masses for the repose of the dead 
boy's soul 

I played my part conscientiously, for I could see that Donna 
CoiBuelo was growing weaker in health, the shock of the news 
would have been more dangerous every day Don Andres, either 
because he feared some inadvertence on my part or because he 
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did not wish to leave the invalid, was always present when I went 
to pay a visit to the house They always sat together like a pair 
of birds perched side by side on a branch, pressed close together 
to keep away the cold she coughing and saying that her illness 
was ' nothing at all % he livid, asthmatic, half-suffocated, but 
bracing himself up to jest with his wife and even to pay her 
compliments, a thing which in other circumstances would have 
seemed amusing to me, but which, as thmgs were, seemed most 
pitiful to me 

And still the little comedy of the letters went on, producing 
such an effect on the poor mother that I even fancied I saw her 
making signs to me when her husband was not looking at us, signals 
of approbation, of entreaty, of gratitude I thought they meant 
* Even though the boy may not be always doing so well, go on 
telling Andres that he is behaving like an angel ’ I could only 
suppose this to be the case, because, as I said before, I was never 
an instant alone with Donna Consuelo , 

'' One evening I was called late to their house Don Andres 
came to tell me that his wife was dying or very near it, and that 
she had taken a fancy to make her confession to me It was ab- 
solutely indispensable to invent a letter with the news that ' the 
child * was on his way home ' Let us try to make her last a few 
days longer by making her believe that,’ said he, trembling so 
much and so anxious that I could not refuse him that last 
favour As soon as I entered the sick-room of Donna Consuelo, 
she looked at her husband and he went out, secretly making me 
an expressive sign, both warning and unplonng 

" I approached the invalid’s bed, she was moving her lips 
rapidly as if she was praying I sat at the head of the bed and 
addressed to her those words of hope and consolation which are as 
drops of balm to a thirsty soul, and with which we clergy are 
accustomed to smooth the passage to the grave, but to my great 
surpnse, she turned her face to me with an expression of profound 
gratitude, and seizing my hand to kiss it, said to me 

‘ Father Baltar, may God reward you for all this long long 
time in which you have been deceiving my husband Promise me 
that after I am dead you will not undeceive him ’ 

" What do you mean^ Deceive him^ ’ I asked, thinking 
that her weakness and fever rendered her delinous 

' If it had not been for you,* she went on without listening 
to me, ' it would be such a misery to Andr6s if he knew about 
“ the child ” Never let him know it* ’ 

“ ' About the boy,’ I exclaimed, suddenly remembering my 
promise to Don An^6s ‘ Oh, the boy is quite weU, and he is 
coming over here — ^he will be able to embrace you soon* ’ 

" Yes, indeed, I shall embrace hum , m the other world 
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Do not trouble about me, for I knew it all along, and even my 
heart told me of it Do you think that I had not some one over 
there whom I asked to give me news of my son^ The letters came 
in the name of a fnend of mine, so that if there were anything 
unpleasant to be heard, Andr6s should not know of it And as 
I had already written to the Father Rector begging him only to 
let you have good news to tell my husband, when you came with 
the fictitious letters saying that die child was alive and working 
well I helped you then to deceive poor Andres — ^his health is 
not very good and any bad news would be so dangerous for 
him to hear now It has been a temble strain for me to keep up 
the pretence, Father, because in all these years that we have been 
mamed I never had a secret from him before ' " 


Here the pnest stopped his narrative, and looking round the 
company, he saw our faces animated by file most lively s^ympathy 
So that both knew it and each concealed it from the other 
What a drama of feeling! '' exclaimed the one of us who had 
spoken first 

" You may well say, Father/’ said the cynic, '' that those 
scissors were of pure gold, encrusted with the finest precious 
stones ” 

" I can also say that I have seen them extended in the form 
of a cross/’ replied the pnest with deep meaning 
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FIRST LOVE 

How old was I then^ Eleven or twelve years ^ More probably 
thirteen, for before then is too early to be senonsly in love, but 
I won't venture to be certain, considenng that in Southern coun- 
tnes the heart matures early, if that organ is to blame for such 
perturbations 

If I do not remember well when, I can at least say exactly how 
my love first revealed itself I was very fond — as soon as my aimt 
had gone to church to perform her evening devotions — ^of shpping 
into her bedroom and rummaging her chest of drawers, which she 
kept in admirable order Those drawers were to me a museum, 
m them I always came across something rare or antique, which 
exhaled an archaic and mysterious scent, the aroma of the sandal- 
wood fans which perfumed her white Imen 

Pmcushions of satin now faded, kmtted mittens, carefully 
wrapped in tissue paper, prints of saints, sewing matenals, a reti- 
cule of blue velvet embroidered with bugles, an amber and silver 
rosary would appear from the comers I used to ponder over 
them, and return them to their place But one day — I remember 
as well as if it were to-day — ^in the comer of the top drawer, and 
lying on some collars of old lace, I saw something gold glittering 
I put in my hand, unwittingly crumpled the lace, and drew out a 
portrait, an ivory miniature about three mches long in a frame of 
gold 

I was stmck at first sight A sunbeam streamed through the 
window and fell upon the allunng form, which seemed to wish to 
step out of its dark background and come towards me It was a 
most lovely creature, such as I had never seen except in the dreams 
of my adolescence The lady of the portrait must have been some 
twenty odd years she was no simple maiden, no half-opened rose- 
bud, but a woman m the full resplendency of her beauty Her face 
was oval, but not too long, her lips were fuH, half-open, and 
smilmg, her eyes cast a languishing side-glance, and she had a 
dimple in her chin as if formed by the tip of Cupid's playful 
finger 

Her head-dress was stmnge but elegant, a compact group of curls 
plastered conewise one over the other covered her temples, and a 
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basket of biaided hair lose on the top of her head This old- 
fashioned head-dress, which was trussed up from the nape of her 
neck, disclosed all the softness of her fresh young throat, on which 
the imple of her chin was reduplicated more vaguely and deli- 
cately As for the dress I do not venture to consider whether 
our grandmothers were less modest than our wives are, or if the 
confessors of past times were more indulgent than those of the 
present, I am inclined to think the latter, for seventy years ago 
women prided themselves upon being Chnstianlike and devout, 
and would not have disobeyed the director of their conscience in 
so grave and important a matter 
What is undemable is, that if in the present day any lady were 
to present herself m the garb of the lady of the portrait theie 
would be a scandal, for from her waist (which began at her arm- 
pits) upwards she was only veiled by light folds of diaphanous gauze, 
which marked out, rather than covered, two mountains of snow, 
between which meandered a thread of pearls With further lack 
of modesty she stretched out two rounded arms worthy of Juno, 
ending in finely-moulded hands when I say hands I am not 
exact, for, stnctly speaking, only one hand could be seen, and 
that held a nchly embroidered handkerchief 
Even to-day I am astonished at the startling effect which the 
contemplation of that miniature produced upon me, and how I 
remained m ecstasy, scarcely breathing, devouring the portrait 
with my eyes I had already seen here and there prints represent- 
ing beautiful women it often happened that in the illustrated 
papers, in the mythological engravings of our dining-room, or in 
a shop-window a beautiful face or a harmonious and graceful figure 
attracted my precociously artistic gaze, but the mimature encoun- 
tered m my aunt's drawer, apart from its great beauty, appeared 
to me as if animated by a subtle and vital breath, you could see 
it was not the capnce of a painter, but the image of a real and 
actual person of flesh and blood The warm and nch tone of the 
tints made you surmise that the blood was tepid beneath that 
mother-of-pearl skm The hps were slightly parted to disclose the 
enamelled teeth, and to complete the illusion there ran round the 
firame a border of natural hair, chestnut in colour, wavy and silky, 
which had grown on the temples of the onginal 
As I have said, it was more than a copy, it was the reflection 
of a living person from whom I was only separated by a wall of 
glass , I seized it, breathed upon it, and it seemed to me 
that the warmth of the mystenous deily communicated itself to my 
hps and circulated through my veins At this moment I heard 
footsteps m the comdor It was my aunt returning from her 
players I heard her asthmatic cough and the dragging of her 
gouty feet. I had only just time to put the mimature into the 
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drawer, shut it, and approach the window, adopting an innocent 
and indifferent attitude 

My aunt entered noisily, for the cold of the church had exas- 
perated her catarrh, now chronic Upon seeing me, her wrinkled 
little eyes bnghtened, and giving me a fnendly tap with her with- 
ered hand, she asked me if I had been turning over her drawers as 
usual 

Then, with a chuckle " Wait a bit, wait a bit,'' she added, " I 
have something for you, something you will like " 

And she pulled out of her vast pocket a paper bag, and out of 
the bag three or four gum lozenges, sticking together in a cake, 
which gave me a feeling of nausea 
My aunt's appearance did not invite one to open one's mouth and 
devour these sweets the course of years, her loss of teeth, her 
eyes dimmed to an unusual degree, the sprouting of a moustache or 
bristles on her sunken-m mouth, which was three inches wide, dull 
grey locks fluttering above her sallow temple^ a neck flaccid and 
livid as the crest of the turkey when in a good temper In 

short, I did not take the lozenges Ugh ^ A feeling of indignation* 
a manly protest rose in me, and I said forcibly 

I don't want it, I don't want it " 

You don't want it^ What a wonder^ You who are greedier 
than a cat* " 

I am not a little boy," I exclaimed, drawing myself up, and 
standing on tip-toes, " I don't care for sweets " 

My aunt looked at me half good-humouredly and half ironically, 
and at last, giving way to the feeling of amusement I caused her, 
burst out laughing, by which she disfigured herself, and exposed 
the horrible anatomy of her jaws She laughed so heartily that her 
chin and nose met, hiding her hps, and emphasising two wrinkles, 
or rather two deep furrows, and more than a dozen lines on her 
cheeks and eyelids, at the same time her head and body shook 
with the laughter, until at last her cough began to interrupt the 
bursts, and tetween laughing and coughing the old lady mvolun- 
tanly spluttered all over my face Humihated, and full of 

disgust, I escaped rapidly thence to my mother's room, where I 
washed myself with soap and water, and began to muse on the 
lady of the portrait 

And from that day and hour I could not keep my thoughts j&rom 
her As soon as my aunt went out, to slip into the room, open 
the drawer, bnng out the miniature, and lose myself m contempla- 
tion, was the work of a minute By dint of looking at it, I fancied 
tiiat her languishing eyes, through the voluptuous veiling of her 
eyelashes, were fixed in mine, and that her white bosom heaved 
I became ashamed to kiss her, imagimng she would be annoyed 
at my audacity, and only pressed her to my heart or held her 
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against my cheek All my actions and thoughts referred to the 
lady, I behaved towards her with the most extiaordinary refine- 
ment and super-dehcacy 

Before entering my aunt’s room and opemng the longed-for 
drawer, I washed, combed my hair, and tdied myself, as I have seen 
since IS usually done before repairing to a love appointment I often 
happened to meet in the street other boys of my age, very proud 
of their slip of a sweetheart, who would exuitingly show me love- 
letters, photographs, and flowers, and who asked me if I hadn’t 
a sweetheart with whom to correspond A feeling of inexplicable 
bashfulness bed my tongue, and I only rephed with an enigmatic 
and haughty smile And when they questiOQed me as to what I 
thought of the beauty of titieir little maidens, I would shrug my 
shoulders and disdainfully call them ugly mugs One Sunc^y I 
went to play m the house of some Iit& girl-cousms, really very 
pretiy, and the elder of whom was not yet fifteen 

We were amusmg ourselves looking into a stereoscope, when 
suddenly one of the httle girls, the youngest, who counted twelve 
summers at most, secretly seized my hand, and m some confusion 
and blushing as red as a brazier, whispered m my ear Take 
this ” At the same time I felt in the palm of my hand something 
soft and fresh, and saw that it was a rosebud with its green foliage 

The little girl ran away smiling and casting a side-glance at me, 
but I, with a Puntamsm worthy of Joseph, cried out an my turn 
** Take this^ ” And I threw the rosebud at her nose, a rebuiff 
which made her pettish with me tiae whole afternoon, and which 
she has not pardoned me even now, though she is married and has 
three children 

The two or three houis which my aunt spent morning and even- 
ing together at church being too short for my admiration of the 
entrancing portrait, I resolved at last to keep the miniature in my 
pocket, and went about all day hi<hng myself from people just 
as if I had committed a crime I fancied that the portrait from the 
depth of its prison of cloth could see all my actions, and I amved 
at such a ridiculous extremity, that if I wanted to scratdti myself, 
pull up my sock, or do anything else not in keeping with the 
idealism of my chaste love, I first drew out the miniature, put it m a 
safe place, and then considered myself free to do whatever I wanted 

In fact, smce I had accompBshed the theft, there was no kmit to 
my vagaries, at night I hid it undar the pillow, and slept in an 
attitude of defence, the portrait remained near the wall, I outside, 
and I awoke a thousand times, feanng somebody would come to 
baeave me of my treasure At last I drew it from beneath the 
pffltow and slipped it between my night-^irt and feft baeast, on 
wIflcSi the f oHowing day could be seen the Impnnt of the chasing of 
the frame 
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The contact of the dear immature gave me dehcious dreams 
The lady of the portrait, not m effigy, but in her natural size and 
proportions, ahve, graceful, aflfable, beautiful, would come towards 
me to conduct me to her palace by a rapid and fl5ung tram With 
sweet authonty she would make me sit on a stool at her feet, and 
would pass her beautifully moulded hand over my head, caressmg 
my brow, my eyes, and loose curls I read to her out of a big 
missal, or played the lute, and she deigned to smile, thankmg me 
for the pleasure which my reading and songs gave her At last 
romantic reminiscences overflowed m my bram, and sometimes I 
was a page, and sometimes a troubadour With all these fanciful 
ideas, the fact is, that I began to grow thm qmte perceptibly, which 
was observed with great disqmetude by my parents and my aimt 
“ In this dangerous and cntical age of development, eveiythmg 
IS alanrnng,” said my father, who used to read books of medicme, 
and anxiously studied my dark eyehds, my duE eyes, my con- 
tracted and pale lips, and above aU, the complete lack of appetite 
which had taken possession of me * 

“ Play, boy, eat, boy,” he would say to me, and I replied to 
him dejectedly “ I don't feel mclmed ” 

They began to talk of distractions, offered to take me to the 
theatre, stopped my studies, and gave me foammg new milk to 
drink Afterwards they poured cold water over my head and back 
to fortify my nerves, and I noticed that my father at table or m 
the mormng when I went to his bedroom to bid him good-mommg, 
would gaze at me fixedly for some httle tme, and would some- 
times pass his hand down my spine, feehng the vertebras I hypo- 
cntically lowered my eyes, resolved to die rather than confess my 
crime 

As soon as I was free firom the affectionate soliatude of my 
family, I found myself alone with my lady of the portrait At 
last, to get nearer to her, I thought I would do away with the 
cold crystal I trembled upon puttmg this into execution, but at 
last my love prevailed over the vague fear with which such a 
profanation filled me, and with skilful cunning I succeeded m pull- 
ing away the glass and exposmg the ivory plate As I pressed my 
hps to the pamting and could scent the dight fragrance of the 
border of hair, I imagined to myself even more realistically that 
it was a hvmg person whom I was graspmg with my trembhng 
hands A feehng of faintness overpowered me, and I fell im- 
consaous on the sofa, tightly holdmg the immature 

When I came to my senses I saw my father, my mother, and 
my aunt, all bendmg anxiously over me, I read theu alarm m their 
faces mv father was feehng my pulse, shakmg his head, and 
murmurmg' ” His pulse is nothmg but a flutter, you can scarcely 
feel It ” 
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My aunt, with her claw-like fingers, was lr3nng to take the por- 
trait from me, and I was mechamcally hiding it and grasping it 
more firmly 

" But my dear boy . Let go, you are spoiling it* '' she 
exclaimed. Don't you see you are smudging it? I am not 
scolding you, my dear I will show it to you as often as you 
like, but don't destroy it, let go, you are injunng it " 

'' Let him have it," begged my mother, “ the boy is not well " 

** Of all things to ask! " replied the old maid " Let him have 
it * And who will pamt another like this or make me as I was 
then? To-day nobody paints miniatures it is a thing of the 
past, and I dso am a thmg of the past, and I am not what is 
represented there* " 

My eyes dilated with horror, my fingers released their hold on 
the picture I don't know how I was able to articulate 
You ^ . the portrait . is you ? " 

Don't you think I am as pretty now, boy? Bah* one is 
better-looking at twSnty-three than at than at I don't 
know what, for I have forgotten how old I am * " My head drooped 
and I almost fainted again, anyway, my father hfted me in his 
arms on to the bed, and made me swallow some tablespoonfuls of 
port. 

I recovered veiy quickly, and never wished to enter my aunt's 
room again 
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DOCTOR PERTINAX 

St Peter was polishing the large knocker of the Gate of Heaven, 
leaving it as bnght as the sun — which is not to be wondered at 
since the knocker St Peter was cleaning ts the sun we see appearing 
every morning in the east ^ 

The holy porter, merrier than his colleagues at Madrid, was hum- 
ming some little air not unlike Ca tra of the French 

" Hola* You get up very early, said he, bending his head and 
stanng at a person who had stopped before the threshold of the gate 
The unknown did not reply, but bit his lips, which were thin, 
pale, and dry 

" No doubt,'' continued St Peter, ''you are the savant who 
was dying last night ^ What a night you made me pass, 

fnend * I never closed my eyes once, thinking you might be 

likely to knock, my last orders were not to let you wait a moment, 
a piece of respect paid to your sort in heaven Well, welcome, 
and come in, I can't leave the gate Go through, and then straight 
on . There is no entresol " 

The stranger did not stx from the threshold, but fixed his little 
blue eyes on the venerable bald head of St Peter, who had turned 
his back to go on rubbing up the sun 
The new-comer was thin, short, and sallow, with somewhat femi- 
nine movements, neat m his attire, and without a hair on his face 
He wore his shroud elegantly and nicely adjusted, and he measured 
his gestures with academic seventy 
After gazing for some time at St Peter working, he wheeled 
round and was about to return on the journey he had come he 
knew not how, but he found he was standing above a gloomy 
abyss, m which the darkness almost seemed palpable, and a hor- 
risonous tempest was roanng with flashes of livid light at intervals 
like lightmng. There was not a trace of any stairs, and the machine 
by which he dimly remembered he had mounted was not m sight 
either 

Sir," exclaimed he, m a vibrating and acnd voice, " may I 
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know what this means^ Where am Why was I brought here? 

** Ah, you haven't gone yet, I am very glad, for I had forgotten 
something " And pulling his memorandum-book out of his pocket, 
the saint moistened the point of the pencil between his lips and 
asked 

Your name? 

I am Doctor Pertinax, author of the book stereotyped in its 
twentieth edition, called Philosophia Ultima 

St Peter was not a quick writer, and of all this had only put 
down Pertmax 

'' Well, Pertinax of what? 

'' Of what? Oh, I see, you mean from where? just as they 
say Thales of Miletus, Parmenides of Elea " 

Exactly, Quixote of la Mancha " 

Wnte down, Pertmax of Torrelodones And now, may I 
know what this farce means? 

This farce? " r 

** Yes, sir I am the victim of a farce, this is a comedy my 
enemies, my colleagues, with the help of subtle artifices and 
theatrical machinery, exalting my mmd with some beverage, have 
doubtless prepared all this But tihe deception is useless My power 
of reasoning is above all these appearances, and protests with a 
mighty voice against this low trickery, neither masks nor hmehghts 
are of any avail, for I am not taken in by such palpable effrontery, 
and I say what I always said, and which is enframed on page 315 
of my Philosophia Ultima, note h of the sub-note Alpha, i e lhat 
after death the deception of appearances will not exist, and there 
will no longer be any desire for hfe, nolite vivere, which is only a 
chain of shadows linked with desires, etc , etc Therefore, 

one of the two either I have died, or I have not died, if I have 
died, it cannot possibly be I as I was when alive half an hour ago, 
and all that I see around me, as it can only be a representation, 
is not, for I am not, but if I have not died, and am myself, what 
I was and am, it is clear that although what I see around me exists 
in me by representation, it is not what my enemies wish me to 
beheve, but an unworthy farce designed to frighten me, but 'ts in 
vain, for " 

And the philosopher swore like a coal-heaver And the swearing 
was not the worst, for he lifted up his voice towards Heaven, the 
inhabitants of which were beginning to awake at the noise, while 
some of the blest were already descending by the staircase of clouds, 
tinged some as with woad, others with a sea-blue. 

Meanwhile St Peter held his sides with both hands to keep from 
bursting mto the laughter with which he was nearly choking 
Pertmax became more imtated at the saint's laughter, and the 
latter had to stop to try and paafy him by the following words 
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My deal sir, farces are of no avail here, nor is it a question of 
deceiving you, but of bringing you to Heaven, which it appears 
you have merited for some good works of which I am ignorant, in 
any case, calm yourself and go up, for the inhabitants above are 
already astir, and you will find somebody who will conduct you 
to where all will be explained to your taste, so that not a shadow 
of doubt will remain, for doubts all disappear in this region, where 
the dullest thing is the sun which I am polishing 

I did not say you are deceiving me, for you seem an honest 
man, the tricksters are others, and you only an mstrament, un- 
conscious of what you are doing 

'' I am St Peter 

They have persuaded you that you are, but there's no proof 
that you are " 

Dear sir, I have been porter here for more than eighteen hun- 
dred years 

" Apprehension, preconception 

'‘Preconception fiddlesticks ^ " cned the saint, now somewhat 
angry, " I am St Peter, and you are a savant, and like all that 
come to us, an ignorant fool, with more than one bee in your 
bonnet " 

The gateway was now crowded with angels and cherubim, saints, 
male and female, and a number of the blest, who all formed a circle 
round the stranger and smilingly surveyed him 

From amongst them there stepped forth St Job "I think,*' 
said he, " that this gentleman would be convinced that he had lived 
in error if he could see the Universe as it actually is Why not 
appoint a commission from amongst us to accompany Doctor 
Pertmax and show him the construction of the immense piece of 
architecture as Lope de Vega says, whom I am sorry not to see 
amongus^ " 

Great was the respect for St Job, and they immediately pro- 
ceeded to a nominal vote, which took up a good deal of time, as 
more than half the martyrology had repaired to the gate The fol- 
lowing were by the results appointed members of the commission 
St Job, by acclamation, Diogenes, by a majonty, and St Thomas 
the Apostle, by a majonty St Thomas of Aquinas and Duns 
Scotus had votes 

Doctor Pertmax gave way to the supplicaton of the commission, 
and consented to survey all the machmery and magic with which 
they might deceive his eyes, said he, but not his mind 

" My dear fellow, don't be downhearted," said St Thomas, as 
he sewed some wings on to the Doctor's shoulder-blades " Look 
at me, I was an unbeliever, and " 

“ Sir," replied Pertmax, " you hved m very different times, the 
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world was then m its theological age as Comte said, and I ha-ve 
passed through all those ages and have lived side by side with the 
Cntique of Pure Reason and the Phtlosophta Ultima, so that I 
beheve m nothing, not even m the mother who bore me, I only 
believe m this, inasmuch as I know that I am, I am conscious, 
but without falling into the preconception of confounding repre- 
sentation with essence, which is unattainable, that is to say, ex- 
cepting the being conscious, putting aside all that is not myself 
(and all being m myself) I know, by knowmg that everything 
IS represented (and I as everything else) by simply appearing 
to be what it is, and the reality of which is only investigated by 
another vohbive and effective representation, a harmful representa- 
tion, bemg irrational and tJae origmal sin of the Fall, therefore, this 
apparent aesire undone, notmng remains to explore, smce not even 
the will for knowledge remains 

Only St Job heard the last word of this discourse, and, scratch- 
ing his bald crown with his potsherd, he replied 

The truth is, yCu savants are the very devil for talking non- 
sense, and don't be offcended, but those things, whether m your 
head or imagination, as you please, will give you warm work to 
see them in reahty as they are " 

'' Forward* forward* " shouted Diogenes at this moment, the 
sophists denied me motion, and you icnow how I proved it, for- 
ward! 

And they began their flight through boundless space Boundless^ 
Pertinax thought it so, and said 
“ Do you expect to show me all the Umverse^ 

I* Certainly,'^ replied St. Thomas 

" But since the Universe — ^seemingly, of course— is infimte 
how can you conceive the hmit of spaced " 

Conceive it, with difliculty, but see it, easily Anstoteles sees 
it every day, for he takes the most temble walks with his disciples, 
and certainly he complained that the space for walking ended 
before the dilutes of his penpatetics " 

But how can space have an end^ If there is a hmit, it will 
have to be nothing, but as nothing does not exist, it cannot fonn 
a boundary, for a boundary is something, and something apart 
from what is bounded " 

St Job, who was already growmg impatient, cut him short 
‘ Enough, enough of conversation* but you had better bend 
your h^d so as not to knock it, for we have amved at that limit 
of space which cannot be conceived, and if you take a step 
more, you will break your head agamst that nothing you are 
denymg/" ® 

effectually, Pertnax saw there was nothmg more beyond 
wished la feel it, and bumped bis head. 
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But this can't bef " he exclaimed, while St Thomas applied 
to the bump one of those pieces of money which pagans take with 
them on their journey to the other world 
There was no help for it, they had to turn back, the Universe 
had come to an end But ended or not, how beautiful shone the 
ifirmament with its millions and millions of stars » 

What IS that dazzling light shining above there, higher than all 
the constellations^ Is it some nebula unknown to the astronomers 
of the earth ^ " 

A pretty nebula* " replied St Thomas* that is the celes- 
tial Jerusalem, from which we have just descended, and what is 
shining so are the diamond walls round the city of God " 

So that those marvels related by Chateaubriand, and which I 
thought unworthy of a serious man — " 

Are perfectly true, my fnend And now let us go and rest on 
that star passing below theie, for i' faith I am tired of so much 
going backwards and forwards " 

Gentlemen, I am not presentable," said Bertinax, " I have 
not yet doffed my shroud, and the inhabitants of this star will laugh 
at such indecorous garb , " 

The three Ciceroni of Heaven all burst out laughing together 
Diogenes was the first to exclaim 

" Though I should lend you my lantern, you would not meet a 
hvmg soul in that star, nor in any other star " 

" Of course," added Job, very seriously, " there are no inhabi- 
tants except on the Earth, don't talk such nonsense " 

" This I cannot believe* " 

" WeH, let us go and show him," said St Thomas, who was 
already growing angry And they journeyed from star to star, 
and in a few minutes had traversed all the Milky Way and the most 
distant starry systems Nothing, not a sign of hfe They did not 
even encounter a fiea, for all the numerous globes they surveyed 
Pertmax was horrified 

" This is the Creaton * " he exclaimed, " what solitude * Come, 
show me the Earth, I want to see that privileged region, by what 
I conjecture, all modem cosmography is a lie, the Earth is still, 
and the centre of all the celestial vault, and round her revolve the 

suns and planets, and she is the largest of all the spheres " 

" Not at all," replied St Thomas; " astronomy is not mistaken, 
the earth revolves round the sim, and you will soon see how msig- 
mficant she appears Let us see if we can find her amongst all that 
crowd of stars You look for her, St Job; you have plenty of 
patience " 

" I will* " exclaimed the Saint of the potsherd, as he hooked his 
spectacles round his ears 

" It IS like looking for a needle m a bottle of hay* , * • I see 
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her* there she goes! look* look how small* she looks hke a 
microbe* " 

Pertinax looked at the Earth and sighed 
“ And are there no inhabitants except on that mote’ ** 

Nowhere else " 

And the rest of the Universe is empty ^ 

Empty '' 

Then of what use are such milhons and millions of stars ^ " 
As lamps They are the public illumination of the Earth And 
they are also useful for singing praises to the Almighty And they 
serve as eke-outs in poetry, and you can't deny they are very 
pretty " 

But all empty’ 

" Every one* " 

Pertinax remained m the air for a good time sad and thoughtful 
He felt ill The edifice of his Phtlosophta Ultima was threatening 
rum Upon seeing that the Universe was so different from what 
reason demanded,»he began to beheve in the Umverse That 
brusque lesson of reality was the rude and cold contact with 
matenal which his spirit needed in order to believe '‘It is all 
so badly arranged, but perhaps it is true* " thus thought the 
philosopher Suddenly he turned to his companions, and asked 
them, “ Does Hell exist’ " 

The three sighed, made gestures of compassion, and replied 
" Yes, it exists " 

“ And condemnation is eternal’ 

“ Eternal " 

" A solemn injustice’ '' 

" A temble reality* " rephed the three in chorus 
Pertinax wiped his brow with his shroud He was perspiring 
philosophy He began to beheve that he was in the other world 
The injustice of everything convinced him " Then the cosmogony 
and the theogony of my infancy was the truth’ 

“ Yes, the first and only philosophy " 

" Then I am not dreaming’ " 

“ No '' 

"Confession* confession* " groaned the philosopher, and he 
swooned into the arms of Diogenes 

When he awoke, he found himself in his bed His old servant 
and the pnest were by his side 

“ Here is the confessor, sir, for whom you asked 
Pertinax sat up, stretched out both his hands, and looking at 
the confessor with frightened eyes, cned* 

" I say and repeat, that aH is pure representation, and that I am 
the victim of an unworthy farce " And he expired really. 
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MY BURIAL 

THE DISCOUR® OF A MADMAN 

One night I played chess longer than prudence dictates, with my 
fnend Roque Tuyo in the cafe San Benito When I started home 
all the street lamps were out except the gmde lights It was 
sprmg-tune, approaching June The weather was warm, and the 
mind rather than the body was refreshed by the pleasant splash 
of the water as it rushed freely from the hydrants, turning the 
pavements into rivers I arrived home with my feet soaking wet» 
My head was like a furnace, and wet feet might do me much harm, 
I might go mad, for instance What with chess and the damp I 
was suftenng greatly To begin with, the policemen who slept at 
the comer with folded arms, leamng against the coach-house door 
of some mansion, seemed to me hke black castles So much so, 
that on passing near San Gm€s one of the policemen stepped off 
the pavement to let me pass, and I, mstead of sa3nng thank you,*’ 
exclaimed, " I castle the king,** and walked on On reaching my 
house I saw that the balcony of my room was open and from it 
came a glare as of wax torches I rapped on the door the regula- 
tion three knocks A harsh voice, as though its owner was half 
asleep, asked, Who is it^ ** Black Kmg^ *' I answered, but 
no one opened '' Checks ** I cried three times in one minute, but 
nobody opened I called to the mght watchman, who was coming 
from pavement to pavement opemng doors and leaving his squares 
at every move “ Here* I said, when I could have taken him 
with my pawn Not even if you*re a kmght, what a way of 
taking you have* ” It is you who are the horse and the sweep, 
you ought to be ashamed And don’t make so much noise, 

for some one is dead on the third floor and is lying in state ** “A 
victim of the damp * ** said I compassionately, with my own boots 
full of water* 

"" Yes, sir, a victim of the damp, they say he died m a drinking 
bout, he had all the vices, but gave good bps, well, his widow will 
get over it, for she is shll young and good-looking, and everylhing 
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can now be done openly and according to the law instead of in the 
dark " And what do you know about it, gossip^ '' '' Don't 

you call people names, young man, I am the watchman and so far 
have kept as silent as the mght, but now the dog is dead I 

will say what I like^ " shouted that Pyrenean bear, and he lurched 
off to open anothei door A servant came down to let me in It 
was Penco, my faithful Penco “ What a time you have been, 
you idiot ^ Plush * Do not shout, the master is dead" 
" Whose master^ " " My master " " What from^ " "He 

had a stroke, I think He got his feet wet after playing chess with 
Sr Roque and naturally, it happened as Don Clemente told 
the mistress, ' Don't worry, your brute of a husband will remove 
himself some day ' " " Look here, if your master is dead, who 

am I? " " Well, you're the man sent to lay him out, as Don 

Clemente said he would send some one at this hour, so as not to 
attract attention Come up, come up " I reached my room. 

In the middle of Ae floor there was a bed surrounded by large 
candles, as are the coffins of the guests m Lucrezta Borgia The 
balcony window was open Stretched out on the bed was a corpse 
I looked Yes, it was I I was weanng a shirt, no pants, and a 
pair of socks I started to dress myself — ^to lay myself out, I mean 
I took out my frock-coat, the one I wore for the first time at the 
meetng of the Pnce Club, when Martos made that remark about 
" traitors hke Sagasta," and the late Mata spoke of the tub of the 
Danaides * I never knew what tub that was Well, I wanted to 
change my socks, because the damp was very annoying, and also 
because I wanted to be clean for the cemeteiy Impossible » They 
had stuck to the skin Those socks were hke the garment of I 
don't remember whom, but instead of burning, they wetted That 
sensation of dampness was sometimes cold and sometimes hot At 
times I thought my feet were on my neck, and my ears were setting 
me on fire Lastly I dressed in mourning as became a dead 

man attending the funeral of his best friend One of the wax 
candles bent over and drops of burning hqmd began to fall on my 
nose Penco, who was there alone, because the man who laid me 
out had disappeared, Penco was asleep on a chair near by He 
woke up and saw the havoc the wax was making on my face, he 
attempted to straighten the candle without getting up, but his hand 
could not reach the candlestick . and yawning, he went off to 
sleep again peacefully The cat came in, jumped on my bed and 
curling himself up went to sleep on my feet So we passed the 
night 

At dawn the cold in my feet became more intense I dreamt 
that one of them was the Mississippi and the other a very large nver 
in North Asia, but I could not remember its name What tonnent 
I suffered trying to remember the name of that foot of mme i When 
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daylight came through the crevices, to mingle with the yellow hght 
of the candles, Penco woke up, he opened his mouth, yawned 
loudly, and bnngins^ out a big green purse, began to count out 
money on the death-bed A large black fly alighted on my nose 
still covered with wax Penco looked absent-mindedly at the fly 
while he counted on his fingers, but made no move to free me from 
the annoyance My wife came into the room about seven o’clock 
She had already put on black clothes, just as actors put on mourn- 
ing m readiness for something sad to happen m the third act Her 
face was pale, repentant, but the expression of pain seemed to be 
more a sign of bad temper than anythmg else Those wnnkles 
and contortions of pam seemed tied by an invisible cord And 
such m fact was the case > The will, doimnating the muscles, held 
them drawn by force In the presence of my wife I felt an 

extraordinary faculty of my consciousness as a dead man, my 
thoughts communicated direct with external thoughts, through the 
body I saw the innermost soul I had not noticed this miraculous 
facility before, as Penco was my only companicpn, and Penco had 
no thoughts in which I could read an3d:hing " Go away,” said 
my wife to the servant, and kneehng down at my feet remained 
alone with me Her face cleared suddenly, the signs of the vigil 
remained, but not of the pain And she prayed mentally after this 
style ” Our Father (what a time the other is taking!) which art 
in Heaven (Is there another life and can he see me from up there ^), 
hallowed (I will buy cheap mourning as I don’t want to spend much 
on black clothes) be Thy name (The funeral is going to cost me a 
lot unless his friends undertake it), Thy kingdom come (And if I 
marry the other, I will do as I hke without interference from any 
one) on earth as m Heaven (I wonder if this creature is in Purga- 
tory^) ” 

At eight o’clock another personage amved, Clemente Ccrrojos,^ 
member of our pohtical committee for the district of Latina Cer- 
rojos had been my friend pohtically and privately, although I did 
not know he was so interested m my affairs as he was He used 
to play chess but finding that he cheated, and moved the pieces 
surreptitiously, I broke off with him, as a player, and sought a 
nobler adversary m the cafe Clemente remained in my house 
every evening as company for my wife He was dressed in that 
shopkeeper style which consists of a large ample frock-coat of 
smooth shiny black cloth, and trousers, waistcoat, and tie of the 
same colour Clemente Cerrojos squinted with the nght eye, the 
pupfl of that eye glistened motionless, without expression, just like 
a stud one sees on trunks and doors My wife did not raise her 
head Cerrojos sat down on the death-bed, making it creak from 
head to foot For five minutes there was silence But, oh! I saw 
their thoughts My wife suddenly thought how homble it would 
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be to kiss that man or be kissed by him there, before my supposed 
corpse Cerrojos thought the same I could not move, but he- 
imagined I had He leant over and looked into my eyes, open 
like frameless windows, and started back Then he came and 
dosed the loopholes through which my poor corpse was menacing 
him People began to arrive 

They earned the cofiin to the porch and there left me near the 
door, one leaf of which was closed Part of the coffin, the foot, 
became wet with the fine ram that was falling, always the damp* 

I saw, that is, I felt by the supernatural means at my disposal, that 
the mourners were descending They filled the porch, which was 
large All were dressed in black, some wore firock-coats of the 
previous centuiy The whole of the distnct committee was there 
and many of the rank and file of the p^rty, those who only appear 
when the hat is passed round for any calamity to some political 
fnend and the subscnption hsts are published Among them I saw 
my barman, who was anxious to devote a tear and a melancholy 
thought to the memory of the deceased, but his frock-coat was 
giving him trouble, its skirts got between his legs, and as to his tie 
it was tickling and choking him, and so he did not think of me for 
a single moment The procession lined up They put me m the 
hearse and the people started getting into the carnages There 
were two sections, one for the family, which, as I had no relatives, 
was represented by my fnends, those to whom my house was open, 
Clemente Cerro30S presided, on his nght was Roque Tuyo, on his 
left my landlord, who used to come into the house to see if we ill- 
treated his property The other section was political In the 
centre was Mateo Gomez, an upnght, consistent man, who pro- 
fessed this dogma My fiiends are the members of my party " 
And he swore that Madoz had robbed him of that famous phrase 

I will follow my party even m its errors One of the titles to 
glory of Don Mateo was that not a single pohtical fnend had died 
without his attendance at the funeral Don Mateo esteemed me, 
but to tell the truth, w^hilst he walked along to my final abode — an 
expression he thought of using m the speech it was his turn to make 
— he kept changing from one colour to another, something mysteri- 
ous was happening in his throat, and inwardly he was cursing the 
day I was bom and still more the day I died I was penetrating 
Don Mateo’s thoughts from my hearse, thanks to the double sight 
already mentioned The good patncian had, m fact, learnt his 
speech by heart it was more or less the funeral oration, as pub- 
lished in the papers, of a certain politician much more famous than 
myself, delivered by a celebrated orator of our party But the good 
Gomez had forgotten more, much more than half the flowery 
harangue, and hence the difiSculties Whilst his companions in the 
procession talked with great peace of mmd about tihe vicissitudes of 
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the grain market, to which both devoted their time, Don Mateo 
endeavoured m vain to rebuild the mined stmcture of his prepared 
speech Fmally, he saw it would be necessary to improvise, since 
he could not rely on his memory '' The best way for me to get 
ideas/' thought he, “ would be to feel truly sorry with all my heart 
at the death of Ronzuelos " (my name) And he endeavoured to 
feel sad, but in vain, in spite of his compunctious face, he did not 
care a fig for the death of Ronzuelos (Don Agapito), that is, my 
death 

" It IS a loss, a real loss/' he said aloud so that the others could 
help him to lament my disappearance from the great book of the 
living, as Perez Escrich says A great loss* " he repeated 

Yes, but the gram was damaged, and it was lucky he could 
sell it in that condition," rephed one of the people in that section 
" What do you mean by selhng^ Ronzuelos was incapable 
he was most upright * yes, most upright " 

" But, man, who mentioned Ronzuelos? We are talking of the 
grain sold by Perez Pinto . /* * 

" Well I am talking of the deceased " 

Ah, yes He was a character " 

" Just so, a character, and that is what we want in this country, 
withouj ^ " * 

" Without characters/' added another, fimshing the phrase and 
accenting the word on ihe penultimate syllable 


Don Mateo doubted whether characters could be so accented or 
not, but after that he knew what to expect 
We reached the cemetery Then the mourners, for the first time, 
remembered me Round the cof&n stood the party which Don 
Mateo followed even in its errors There was a silence which I will 
not call solemn, because it was not AH present awaited with spite- 
ful curiosity the speech Gomez was to make " He is a fool, you 
will see," said some " He cannot speak, but he is a strong man " 
" And that is what we need," interrupted another " Fewer words 
and more deeds is what the country wants " 

"Yes* , Yes* Yes* " said many " Y^-e-s* 
repeated the echo m the distance 
" Gentlemen," exclaimed Don Mateo, after coughing twice and 
unbuttoning and buttoning a glove " Gentlemen, another cham- 
pam has f^en, struck as though by hghtning (he did not know I 
had been killed by the damp) in the struggle of progress with 
©bscuranhsm. Model of citizens, of husbands, and of liberals, 
among his virtues shone like a star the great virtue of consistency 
Upnght as few are, his heart was an open book Model of citizens, 
of huslmnds, and of liberals . /' Don Mateo suddenly remern- 
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bered he had said this already, he became agitated, felt all thought 
and memory sink in a hole darker than the tomb which was to 
swallow me, and in that instant envied me, he would have changed 
places with the corpse The cemetery began to revolve, the mauso- 
leums danced and the earth sank I, lying m state, m view of aU, 
had to make a great effort to keep from laughing and preserve 
the gravity proper to the corpse m such a funereal ceremony. 
Once more reigned the silence of the tombs Don Mateo 
sought the rebel word, the people kept silent, with a 
silence that equalled a storm of hisses, the only sounds were 
the spluttenng of the candles and the rustling of the wind m the 
cypress trees Don Mateo, while searching for the thread, cursed 
Ins luck, cursed the deceased, the party, and the rotten habit of 
speaking, which leads to notiiing, for the country wants deeds 
Of what use to me is my hfe of sacrifice on the altars of liberty^ " 
thought he, '' because I am no Cicero, I am now ridiculous m the 
eyes of many less consistent and less patnotic than myself " At 
last he succeeded in finding what he called the thread of his dis- 
course, and continued '' Mi, gentlemen, Ronzuelos, Agapito Ron- 
zuelos was a martyr to the idea (to the damp, my dear sir, to the 
damp), to the holy idea, to the pure idea, to the idea of progress, 
of undefined progress ^ He was not a wordy man — I mean, he 
was not an orator, for in this unhappy country we have too many 
orators, we need character, deeds, and great consistency There 
was a murmur of approval and Don Mateo took advantage of it to 
finish his speech The cortege broke up Then they talked of me a 
little, in order to cntiase the funeral oraton of the president of the 
committee 

The truth is," said one, sinking a match on the lid of my 
coffin, " the fact is that Don Mateo has said nothing but common- 
places " 

" Obviously, man," said another, " the usual thing, besides, 
poor Ronzuelos was a good fellow and nothing more Fancy him 
having character ^ " 

" Or consistency " 

" He was a great chess player, nothing more " 

" On that point much could be said," remarked a third " He 
won because he cheated He kept the chessmen in his pocket " 
The one who said this was Roque Tuyo, my nval, the scoundrel 
who castled after movmg his king * 

I could not restrain myself " You lie^ " I shouted, jumping 
from the coffin But I saw no one, they had all disappeared 
Night was coming on, the moon was nsmg behind the walls of the 
cemeteiy The cypress trees bent their pointed tops m melancholy 
sway, the wmd moaned through the branches, as the people did 
when Don Mateo stopped a while ago A grave-digger amved 
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What are you doing there^ "" he asked me, rather frightened 
'' I am the deceased/' I rephed " Yes, the deceased, do not be 
afraid Listen * I will rent this niche, I will pay to live in it more 
than if a dead man occupied it I do not want to return to the city 
of the hving , My wife, Penco, Clemente, the party, Don 
Mateo and especially Roque Tuyo, disgust me " The grave- 
digger said Amen 1 to it all It was settled that the cemetery should 
be my mn, that niche my bedroom But, ah * the grave-digger was 
a man also He sold me The following day they came to fetch 
me Clemente, Penco, my wife, and a commission from the bosom 
of my party, with Don Mateo at its head or at its heels I resisted 
to the best of my ability, defending myself with a thigh-bone, but 
numbers conquered, they seized me, dressed me in the clothes of a 
white pawn, stood me in on a black check, and here I am, where 
no one can move me, threatened by a kmght that does not take me 
and only bores holes in me with his lance And my feet are soaked, 
as though I were nee 
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He was born blind They taught him the only thing the blind 
usually learn, music, and in this art he excelled His mother had 
died a few years after his birth, his father, a musician in a regi- 
mental band, only a year ago He had a brother in America who 
never wrote home nevertheless, he heard indirectly that he was 
marned, had two Children, and was in a good position The father, 
indignant at the ingratitude of his son, would not hear his name 
mentioned, but the blind boy still had a great affection for him 
He could not forget that this brother, older than himself, had helped 
him in his childhood, had defended him against the attacks of big 
boys, and had always spoken to him kindly The voice of San- 
tiago, as he came to his room in the morning, saying, “ Hello, 
Juanitol Jump up, man, you sleep too long,'' rang in his ear 
more pleasantly than the notes of the piano and the stnngs of the 
violin How could such a good heart have turned hard^ Juan 
could not believe it, and tned to find a million excuses for him At 
times he blamed the post, at others he imagined that his brother 
did not want to wnte until he could send a large sum of money, or 
again, he imagined that he would give them a surprise some day 
by appearing loaded with milhons at the modest flat they occupied, 
but none of these thoughts he ventured to tell his father Only 
when the latter, in exasperation, declaimed bitterly against his 
absent son, would he venture to say, Do not despair, father, 
Santiago is good, my heart tells me that he will write one of these 
days " 

His father died without ever seeing a letter from his elder son, 
attended by a pnest, who exhorted him, and the poor blind son 
who clutched his hand convulsively as though trying by force to 
keep him in this world When they wanted to cany the body from 
the house Juan fought frantically, terribly, with the undertakers 
Finally he was left alone, but what a loneliness ^ Without father, 
mother, relations, or friends he was even without the sun, the 
fnend of ah created beings For two days he remained in his room, 
walking up and down hke a caged wolf, without touching food 
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The servant, with the help of a kindly neighbour, finally succeeded 
m preventing the suicide He consented to eat again, and thence- 
forth passed his time m prayer or playing the piano 

His father, some time before his death, had obtained for him the 
position of orgamst at a church m Madnd, for which he was paid 
three pesetas a day It was not sufficient, naturally, to keep up a 
house, however modest, and so, after a fortnight, our bhnd fnend 
sold, for very little, the modest furniture of his home, disimssed the 
servant, and went into lodgings, paying two pesetas The money 
left over was sufficient for his other wants For some months he 
hved without going out except to his work, from the house to the 
church, and from the church to the house Sorrow so overwhelmed 
him that he hardly opened his hps He spent his time composing 
a great Requiem Mass which he thought the pansh priest would let 
him play for the soul of his dead fattier And although it cannot 
be said that he had all five senses m his work, since one was 
wanting, we can say that he devoted his hfe and soul to it 

A change of Government surprised him before he had finished it 
I do not know whether the Radicals came in, or the Conservatives, 
or the Constitutionalists, but some one new came in Juan only 
heard of it too late and then to his cost The new cabinet, after a 
few days, decided that Juan as an orgamst was dangerous to the 
pubhc safety, and that from high up in the choir-loft, at Vespers 
and High Mass, roaring and humming on all organ stops, he was 
making a really scandalous opposition to it As the new mimstry 
was not disposed, so it had affirmed m congress, through one of its 
most prominent members, " to tolerate the dictation of any one,*' 
they at once proceeded with commendable energy to dismiss Juan 
and find a substitute who in his musical evolutions offered more 
guarantees and was more m favour of the mstitutions When they 
gave him notice, our bhnd fnend did not expenence any greater 
emotion than surpnse, in his heart he was almost glad, as it left 
him more spare time to finish his Mass He only reahsed his posi- 
tion when at the end of the month the landlady came to his room 
and asked for money He had not got it, because he no longer 
earned it at the church, he had to pawn his father's watch to pay 
her Then he was qmte happy and went on working without 
worrying about the future But again the landlady came for 
money, and again he had to pawn something from his veiy meagre 
paternal inheritance, it was a diamond ring In the end he had 
nothing left to pawn Then, in consideration for his affliction, they 
kept him a few days out of courtesy, but very few, and then they 
turned him into the street, satisfied with themselves for lettmg him 
take his trunk and clothes, the value of which would have paid 
for the few reales shll owing 

He went to another house but could not hire a piano, and this 
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caused him immense sonow, he would be unable to finish his Mass 
But for some time he went to the house of a friendly grocer and 
played the piano occasionally Before long, however, he noticed 
they were less friendly every JSme he went there and he gave up 
his visits 

They soon turned him out of -gi^ew house, but this time keep- 
ing his trunk Then began for tne blind man a period of such 
misery and anguish that few can have any idea of the sorrows, or 
rather of the martyrdom, which fate inflicted on him Without 
friends, without clothes, without money, there is no doubt that one 
IS very badly off in this world, but if to this we add blindness and 
consequently absolute helplessness we can hardly see the hmit of 
his suffering and misery From inn to inn, thrown out of each 
soon after entering, going to bed m order that his only shirt could 
be washed, his boots spht, his trousers frayed, his hair uncut, and 
his face unshaved, Juan wandered round Madrid for I do not know 
how long He tr«^d to obtain through an innkeeper, more com- 
passionate than the rest, the post of pianist in a caf6, and in the 
end they gave it to him, but he was dismissed in a few days Juan's 
music did not please the habitues of the Caf6 de la Cebada He 
did not play pias, polos, sevillanas, nor anything Andalusian, not 
even polkas, he spent the night interpreting Beethoven's sonatas 
and Chopin's concertos The customers were in despair, for they 
could not beat time with their spoons 

Once again he went wandering m the poorest parts of the city 
A chantable soul, hearing casually of his condition, helped him in- 
directly, because Juan shrank from the idea of begging He ate 
]ust enough to keep himself from dying of starvation in some tavern 
in the low quarters, and for fifteen centimes slept among beggars 
and thieves in a garret kept for this puipose On one occasion 
whilst he slept they stole his trousers and left him a patched pair 
made of drill It was in November 

Poor Juan, who had always kept m mind the chimera of his 
brother's return, now overwhelmed with misfortune, began to 
nounsh it v/ith fervour He asked some one to write to Havana, 
although no address could be put on the letter as none was known, 
he endeavoured to find out if he had been seen, but without result, 
and everyday he spent some time on his knees praying for him to 
be sent to his help The only happy moments of this unhappy 
youth were those passed in prayer in the corner of some deserted 
church Hidden behind a pillar, breathing the acnd odours of the 
wax and the damp, listening to the spluttenng of the tapers and the 
faint sound of the prayers of the few faithful doited about the 
church, his innocent soul left this world that was so cruelly lE- 
treatmg him and flew to commune with God and His Holy Mother 
Devotion to the Virgin had been deeply fixed m his heart since his 
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childhood As he had haidly known his mother, he sought instinc- 
tively from the Mother of God the tender and loving protection 
which only a woman can give to a child he had composed in her 
honour some hymns and prayers, and he never went to sleep with- 
out touching with his hps the scapular he wore round his neck 

But a day came, however, when heaven and earth deserted him. 
Refused on all sides, without a piece of bread to put into his mouth, 
without clothes to keep out the cold, our unfortunate fnend saw with 
terror that the time for begging was close at hand A desperate 
struggle took place in the depths of his soul Pam and shame 
fought hand to hand with necessity the darkness surrounding him 
increased the anguish of this battle In the end, as was to be ex- 
pected, hunger triumphed After passing many hours sobbing, and 
praying God for strength to bear his misfortune, he resolved to 
appeal to charity, but yet the unhappy man wanted to mask his 
humiliation, and decided to sing in the streets at mght-time only 
He possessed a fair voice, and knew how to sing well, but he was 
faced with the difficulty of having no instrument (Jn which to accom- 
pany himself Finally, another miserable wretch, slightly better off 
than himself, let him have a damaged old guitar, and after mending 
it as best he could and shedding copious tears, he went out on a 
December night into the street His heart beat violently, his legs 
shook When he tried to sing m one of the mam streets he could 
not, pain and shame brought a lump to his throat He leant 
against the wall of a house, rested for a few moments, and when 
he felt better, began singing the romance of the first act of La 
Favonta The attention of the passers-by was at once attracted 
to a blind man who was not singing peteneras or malaguenas, and 
many formed a circle round him, and not a few, on seeing how he 
mastered the difficulties of the work, murmured their surprise and 
dropped a few coppers into the hat, which was hanging from his 
arm When the romance was finished he began the solo m the 
fourth act of VAfncatne But too many people had collected round 
him and the authorities feared that this would create disorder, for 
it was recognised by the guardians of the peace that persons who 
gather m the streets to listen to a blind man show by so doing dan- 
gerous instincts of rebelhon and hosbhty to the institutions, an atti- 
tude, in fine, incompatible with public order and the safety of the 
State Therefore a pohceman seized Juan roughly by the arm and 
said to him 

" Here, go home at once, and don't stop on the way " 

But I am not harming any one " 

“ You are obstructing the footway, move on, move on, if you 
don't want to be locked up " 

It is really consohng to see with what care the governing authori- 
ties try to keep the pubhc streets alwa)^ free from singing beggars 
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And I believe, in spite of opinions to the contrary, that if they could 
keep them equally free from thieves and murderers, they would be 
heartily glad to do so 

Poor Juan retred to his pig-sty very distressed, because he was 
good at heart, at having for an mstant endangered internal peace 
and caused the intervention of the executive power He had earned 
five reales and ten centimes With that money he bought food the 
next day, and paid for the use of the miserable straw mattress on 
which he slept At night-time he again went out and sang selections 
from operas and songs Again people collected round him and 
again the authonties intervened, shouting roughly 
Move on, move 

But if he moved on he did not earn a sou, because the passers-by 
could not hear him * Nevertheless Juan walked on and on, because 
he shrank, more than from death itself, from the idea of breaking 
the commands of the authonties, and disturbing, even for a moment, 
the peace of his country 

Every night his '^earnings grew less On the one hand the neces- 
sity of always moving on, and on the other, the absence of novelty, 
which costs one very dear in Spam, were depnvmg him every day 
of a few centimes Wfiat he took home was hardly enough to keep 
him from d5nng of hunger His position was now desperate Only 
one bnght spot did the poor fellow still see m the blackness of his 
distressing situation This bnght spot was the return of lus brother 
Santiago Every night on leaving the house with the guitar swing- 
ing from his neck the same thought occurred to him ** If Santiago 
were m Madnd and heard me sing he would recogmse my voice 
And this hope, or rather this chimera, was the only thing that gave 
him strength to bear his burden 

Another day came, however, when his anguish and pain knew no 
bounds The previous evemng he had not earned more than twenty 
centimes It had been so cold * For Madnd had awakened under 
a blanket of snow four inches thick And all the day it snowed in- 
cessantly, which did not trouble most people, and was a source of 
joy to many admirers of the aesthetic In particular, poets enjoying 
comfortable positions spent the greater part of the day watching 
through their windows the flakes as they fell, and thinking out pretty 
and ingenious similes such as make the audience m the theatre 
diout, Bravo * bravo* or make one exclaim, on reading them m 
a book of verses, " What a clever young man this is* " 

Juan had not taken more than a cup of bad coffee and a roll of 
bread He could not satisfy his hunger by contemplating the 
beauty of the snow, firstly, because he could not see, and secondly, 
even were he not blind, it was difficult to see it through the dirty 
window m his garret He spent the day doubled up on Ijie mat- 
tress, thinking of the days of his childhood and mentally fondhng 
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the idea of his brother's retunr When night came on, dnven by 
necessity, fainting, he went down into the street to implore alms 
He had no guitar now, he had sold it for three pesetas on a previous 
occasion of great need 

The snow fell with the same steadiness, we mayday with the same 
cruelty The legs of the poor blind man trembled as they did on 
the first day he went out to sing, but this time not with shame but 
with hunger He passed along the streets as best he could with the 
mud above his ankles His ears told him that few pedestnans were 
about, the carriages made no sound, and he was nearly knocked 
down by one la one of the central streets he at last began to smg 
the first selection of opera that came to his lips His voice issued 
from his throat, weak and hoarse, no one approached him even out 
of curiosity Let us tiy elsewhere,'' he muttered, and went along 
the Carrera de San Jeronimo, walking slowly through the snow, 
covered already by a white layer and with his feet splashing in the 
wet The cold was getting into his bones, hunger gave him a sharp 
pain in his stomach There came a moment when the cold and 
pain were so intense that he felt himself swoonmg, he thought he 
was dying, and hftmg his thoughts to the Virgin, his protectress, he 
exclaimed in a strangled voice, Mother, help me< " and after 
pronouncing these words he felt a htfcle better and walked, or rather 
dragged himself, to the square of Las Cortes There he leant 
against a lamp-post, and still thinking of the help of the Virgin, 
began to sing Gounod's " Ave Mana," of which he had always 
been very fond But still no one approached The townspeople 
were all gathered in the caKs and theatres, or else in their homes 
amusing their children by the fireside The snow continued falling 
slowly and heavily, determmed to provide the newspaper reporters 
next day with something to tell their readers in a dozen pretty 
phrases The pedestnans who casually passed him did so hastily, 
mufiSed in their capes and hidden under their umbrellas* The 
street lamps, had put on their white mght-caps and gave out a 
melancholy light Not a sound was heard but the vague and dis- 
tant murmur of the traffic, and the ceaseless fail of the snowflakes 
hke a hght and prolonged rusthng of silk Only the voice of Juan 
quavered m the silence of the night saluting the Mother of Outcasts 
At tunes his song seemed more hke a cry of angmsh than a hymn 
of salutation, at others, a sad and resigned moan which froze the 
heart more than the cold of the snow In vain did the bhnd man 
cry to Heaven for help, in vain did he repeat the sweet name of 
Mary numberless times, smtmg it to the different tones of the 
melody Seemingly, Heaven and the Virgin were far off and did 
not hear him the neighbours m the square were near, but they did 
not want to hear him No one came out to take him m, no balcony 
window was opened even to throw him a copper The passers-by, 
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as though pursued closely by pneumonia, did not daie to stop 
Finally he could sing no more his voice died m his throat, his 
legs were giving way under him and his hands becoming numbed 
He took a few steps and sat down on the pavement at the foot of the 
railing round a |lrden He rested his elbows on his knees and 
sunk his head between his hands He thought vaguely that the last 
moments of his life had come, and he again started praying fever- 
ishly, imploring divine merc}^ 

After a time he thought he noticed that a passer-by stopped in 
front of him and he felt himself seized by the arm He raised hts 
head, and suspecting that it would be the usual, asked timidly 
" Are you a policeman? " 

“ I am not a policeman,*' replied the man, '' but come, get up ^ 

I am afraid I can't, sir " 

Are you very cold, then? " 

Yes, sir and besides I have had nothing to eat to-day " 
** Well, I will hejp you Come on up^ " 

The gentleman caught Juan by the arms and put him on his feet 
he was a strong man 

'' Now lean on me and we will try to find a cab " 

" But where are you taking me? " 

' Not to any bad place, are you afraid? " 

Oh no, my heart tells me that you are a kind person "" 

Come along let us get home quickly so that you can diy 
your clothes and have something hot " 

God will repa> you, sir the Virgin will repay you . 

I thought I was going to die there " 

Nonsense don't talk about that now The thing is 

to find a cab quickly Come along What is the mat- 

ter? Did you stumble? " 

Yes, sir, I think my foot struck a lamp-post you see I 
am blind ^ " 

Blind ^ " asked the unknown sharply 
Yes, sir " 

Since when? " 

"" Since I was bom " 

Juan felt the am of his protector tremble, and they went on 
walking in silence Finally the man stopped a moment and asked 
him in a changed voice 
'' What IS your name? " 

Juan " 

Juan what? " 

Juan Martinez " 

And your father's name was Manuel, eh? Bandsman in the 
Hurd artillery? " 

Yes, sir " 
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At the same instant the blind man felt Inmself seized vigorously 
by two strong arms that nearly crushed him, and in his ear he 
heard a shaking voice exclaim 

Thank God* I've found you* How awful! how won- 
derful! Oh* what a blackguard I am, I am your brother 
SanLago " ^ 

And the two brothers sobbed in each other's arms for several 
minutes m the middle of the street The snow was falling on them 
gently 

Santiago suddenly freed himself from his brother's arms and 
began to shout angrily 

“ A cab a cab* Isn't there a cab over there ^ Curse my 

luck* Come along, Juanillo make an effort, we shall soon be 
there But, where have the cabs got to^ Not a single 

one about There is one in the distance Thank God * 

The idiot is going away * Here is another this is ours 
Here, driver, five dollars if you fly hke the wind to No lo 
Castellana " 

Ana hfting his brother in his arms as though he were a child, he 
put him into the cab and got in after him The driver started the 
horses and the cab sped quickly and noiselessly over the snow As 
they drove along, Santiago, still tightly holing the blind man, 
lapidly told him his story He had not been in Cuba but in Costa 
Rica, w’'here he made a respectable fortune but he had lived many 
years in the country with scarcely any commumcaton with Europe 
He wrote three or four times by the boats trading with England, but 
obtained no reply And always intending to return to Spain in the 
follownng year he ceased making inquines. planning to give them 
an agreeable surpnse Then he married, and this event consider- 
ably delayed his return But for four months he had been m 
Madnd w^here he learned from the pansh register that his father 
was dead Of Juan they gave him vague and contradictory infoi- 
mation some said that he also had died others that reduced to 
utter poverty, he had started wandenng through the country singing 
and playing the guitar All efforts to iscover his whereabouts were 
fruitless Fortunately, Providence guided lus steps Santiago 
laughed and cned alternately always showing the frank, generous, 
and jovial spint of his boyhood 

The cab stopped at last A servant came out to open the door 
They practically earned Juan into the house On entenng he 
noticed a warm temperature the aroma of comfort that pervades 
wealth his feet sank in soft carpets Under Santiago's directions, 
two servants immediately removed his sodden rags and dressed him 
in clean warm clothes At once, in the study itself, where a 
pleasant fire was burning, they brought him a basin of comforting 
^ soup and then meat of different kinds, to which they helped him 
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With due discretion considering his weak state They also brought 
up from the cellars the most matured and exquisite wines Santiago 
kept moving about, giving the necessary orders, every moment ask- 
ing the blind man anxiously 

“ How do you feel now, Juan^ Are you better^ Do you want 
some more wme? Are you warm enough? 

When the supper was finished they both remained by the fire for 
a few minutes Santiago asked a servant if his wife and the chil- 
dren had retired, and receiving an aifirmative reply, said to his 
brother excitedly 

Don't you play the piano ^ " 

Yes " 

** Weil, come and give my wife and the children a fnght Come 
into the drawing-room " 

And he led him m and sat him down before the piano Then he 
raised the lid to increase the sound, carefully opened all the doors 
and arranged everythmg so as to give the family a surprise, but 
doing so with sucfc care, walking on tip-toe, speaking in a comical 
voice, and generally behaving so funnily that Juan on noticing it 
could not help laughmg and exclaiming 
'' Just the same Santiago^ " 

“ Now play, Juamllo, play as hard as you can " 

The bhnd man began to play a warlike march The Sxlent house 
suddenly shook like a musicai-box when it is wound up The notes 
tumbled over each other as they left the piano, but always in belli- 
cose rhythm Santiago exclaimed from time to time 
** Harder, Juamllo, harder ^ " 

And the blind man went on striking the keyboard with increasing 
vigour 

I can see my wife behind the curtains Go on, Juamllo, 

go on* The poor girl is in her night-dress , he he 

. , I am pretending not to see her She will think I am 

mad he, he Go on, Juamllo, go on* " 

Juan obeyed his brother, although without rehsh now, because he 
wanted to know his sister-in-iaw and her children 
** Now I can see my daughter Manolita, who is also in her mght- 
dress • Hush, we have also wakened Paqmto * , Didn’t 

I say they would all get a fnght * , But they will catch cold if 
they walk about hke that much longer Stop playing, Juan, 

stop playing " The infernal dm ceased 
" Here, Adela, Manohta, Paqmto, put some clothes on and come 
and meet my brother Juan This is Juan I have told you so much 
about, and I have just found him in the street within an ace of 
bang frozen to death in the snow Hurry up, get dr^ed 

quickly! ” 

S^tiago’s kind-hearted family immediately came forward to 
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embrace the poor blind man The voice of his wife was sweet and 
musical to Juan it seemed that the Virgin spoke to him he noticed 
that she wept when hei husband narrated how he found him And 
she even wanted to add more comforts to those Santiago had given 
him she sent for a fool-warmer and herself placed it under his^feet 
then she wrapped a rug round his legs and put a soft cap on his 
head The children hovered round the chair caressing their uncle 
and letting him caress them In silence they listened, tongue-tied 
by emotion, to the bnef story he gave them of his misfortune Sant- 
iago called himself names his wife cried the children, wide-eyed, 
held his hand and said ''You won’t be hungry any more, or go 
out into the street without an umbrella, will you, uncle ^ I 

don’t want you to, Manolita doesn’t want you to, either nor 
papa, nor mamma ” 

** I dare you to give him your bed, Paquito* ” said Santiago, 
becoming merry again immediately 

But it IS too small, papa* Upstairs there is a huge great big 

one he can have ” » 

'' I don’t want a bed now,” inteijected Juan “ I am so com- 
fortable here * ” 

Does your stomach hurt you as it did before^ ” asked Mano- 
hta, hugging him and kissing him 

'' No, my child, no, bless you * It does not hurt at all 

I am very happy The only thmg is, I feel sleepy 

I can hardly keep my eyes open ” 

Well, don’t keep awake for us, Juan,” said Santiago 
'' Yes, uncle, go to sleep, go to sleep,” said Manolita and Paquito 
in the same breath, putting their arms round his neck and covering 
him with kisses 

And he went to sleep And he woke up in Heaven 
At dawn on the following day, a pohceman stumbled over his 
body m the snow The ambulance doctor certified that death was 
caused by exposure to the cold 

took, Jimenez,” said one of the policemen who nad earned 
him, to his comrade, ” look at the smile on his face ” 
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THE CURATE’S COLT 

Many of you must have known my fnend the Cure of Arbm, and 
have had occasion to admire his noble and generous character, the 
simphcity of his nature, and a certain innocence of soul that God 
only gives to those He has chosen for Himself qualities which 
made him esteemed and loved by all He lived in the rectory 
within a stone’s-throw of the town, waited upon by a very old 
woman and her husband no less ancient There was also a bull- 
dog which nobody pcould remember as a puppy, and a horse that 
had come mto his possession more than twenty years ago, and then 
it was not young As Don Pedro, for so the cur6 was called, was 
well over seventy, it was qmte correct to say that the house was 
a museum of fossils We will first have the story of the horse, 
leaving the history of the bull-dog for another time, as it is less 
interesting 

In the town it was simply known as Don Pedro's colt " But 
as the reader will understand, this was only a mclaiame they had 
given It for fun The author of the jest must have been Xuan de 
Manolm, at that time the most humorous and free-thinkmg soul in 
the pansh The beast's real name was Pichdn, and it was so called 
by its owner and by the servants It had once been grey, but 
when I saw it, all the black hair had fallen out or turned white 
It was not bad to look at, peaceful by nature, its gait moderately 
rackmg For this reason the curate had not dared to make him 
trot for years and preferred to leave half an hour earlier on his 
excursion to the neighbouring parishes Patient, noble, sure, 
knowing those roads better than any, Pichdn had enough quahties 
to make him pnzed by his master as a jewel The outstanding 
virtue of this animal, however, was its frugality As the httle 
grass that grew m the meadow was nearly all eaten by a milch-cow 
owned by the curate, the unfortunate Pichdn was compelled to 
wander for nine months m the year through paths and lanes, 
watching the grass spring up to mbble it long before it reached full 
growth No hack, ancient or modem, ever digested his food to 
greater advantage, for his hindquarters were always rounded and 
glossy, as though he boarded m the house of a marquis So much 
so that more than once Don Pedro was asked if he fed him on hay 

53o 
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and barley Barley, for Pichdn ! He had heard of it sometimes, 
but seen it, never 

As though these qualities were not sufficient, Pichdn possessed 
another very valuable one a prodigious memory Whenever the 
curate of Arbin had once stopped at any house in the neighbour- 
hood, Pichon always stopped dead on passing there again, as 
though inviting him to dismount Naturally, when it came to the 
house of the curate's sister m Felechosa, or to the rectory at Pmo, 
where for many years Don Pedro had been playing a never-ending 
game of cards with the reverend brother, the horse not only 
stopped, but went straight to the stable 
But Pichon, without any reasonable cause, had many enemies m 
the town, some open, others hidden Finding no means of com- 
bating him m open fight, they earned on a secret and insidious 
campaign they assailed him through his old age As though all 
of us were not to reach old age under penalty of death * thought the 
quadruped very reasonably They began by giving him the derisive 
nickname of colt " Well did Pichon know that he was not 
and did not pretend to be a colt When had any one seen him 
fnsking about, trying to look young before a mare, however giddy ^ 
To live honourably, avoid aU foolishness, eat whatever one could 
get, and not meddle in the elections — ^these were the fundamental 
axioms he had learned from his long experience 
Not satisfied with nicknaming him, his adversaries adduced false 
evidence against him They said that once on the way from Lena 
to Cabanaquinta he went to sleep with Don Pedro on his back, 
and a mule-dnver had to wake him up with a stick Pure 
calumny What had happened was, that at the rectoiy at 
Llanolatabla, where his master stopped nearly seven hours, they 
had not given him a single blade of grass, and naturally he dropped 
from sheer weakness In the same way the jocular neighbours, 
and many that were not, invented unkind stones about him, and 
ceaselessly teased the curate on the subject At times this made 
Don Pedro very irntable in spite of his recogmsed patience 
Cascaras* What has the poor animal done to those fools to 
make them so nasty about him^ 

The most merciless of them was Xuan de Manolta The curate 
never passed his tavern on horseback but he came to the door to 
shout one of his jibes, sometimes he even seized the horse by the 
bndle and, behaving very politely at first, ended by drawing down 
its lip and asking with apparent innocence 

Have the marks disappeared from his teeth^ '' 

The customers, who also came out to the door, shrieked with 
laughter at this and similar jibes, and Don Pedxo rode away 
annoyed, muttering indignantly 
Fmaliy, so harassed was he by the chaffing of his parishioners. 
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who were joined by his fellow-clencs of the neighbounng places 
when he met them on some feast day, that he resolved to get nd 
of the horse, although it would cause him genume regret Never- 
theless when the fair came at Ascension time, when he proposed to 
sell it, he hesitated and very nearly turned back But he had 
already told some of the neighbours what he was going to do All 
the pansh knew of his decision and applauded it What would 
they say if he still kept Pichdn after ail^ 

Melancholy and miserable Don Pedro straddled him one morn- 
ing, and step by step reached Oviedo As he neared the town, 
his conscience pricked him more and more Whichever way he 
looked at the matter, and although he thought of numerous exam- 
ples of the case, the fact remained that it was nothing but ingrati- 
tude to sell poor Pichdn after twenty years of faithful service 
What would happen to him^ Perhaps he would draw a coach 
perhaps die shamefully in a bull-ring In any event, martyr- 
dom The innocent way the horse walked along without mis- 
giving or suspicioii made its master feel a shame *he could not 
hide 

At the fair, animals were very cheap Pichon was old, nobody 
wanted him Only one horse-dealer offered fifteen dollars for him 
The curate finally let him go at that pnce for fear of the chaff of 
the neighbourhood if he appeared again with the silver-grey beast 
m Arbin As soon as he lost sight of it he fell better, as the pres- 
ence of the quadruped had been very painful He took the tram 
to the town, and when he anived had the unhappiness to receive 
congratulations for what he secretly considered a misdeed In a 
few days, however, the horse was entirely forgotten But he cer- 
tainly required another Although he enjoyed good health, and, 
thanks to God, his legs were still strong, some of the parishes were 
very far, and it was impossible to borrow a horse from Xuan de 
Manolin every day or from Cosme, the miller On the advice of 
these two and other well-informed parishioners, he decided not to 
waijt for the fair of All Saints at Oviedo, but hoped to find a mount 
at me fair of San Pedro de Bonar, where nearly all the horses of 
the province of Leon were taken 

No sooner said than done When the time came, availmg him- 
self of the mule of a friendly driver who was gomg to Leon with 
hxs drove, he took the road leadmg to Bonar by the Puerto de San 
Isidro. There at was just the contrary to Oviedo Animals were 
dear Under forty dollars it was impossible to buy a serviceable 
horse. For forty-three and the usual dnnk on completion of the 
bargain, our curate became the owner of a dark sorrel horse, not 
very spirited, but safe and steady, without its equal on that side of 
the E&a, or even in the valley of the Orbigo, according to the 
dealers who sold it to him And so it ought to have been; because 
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Don Pedro remembered th^ Spanish proverb Sooner than tee, 
a sorrel horse will die " 

On its back he turned once more towards his town, ndmg through 
Lillo and Isoba and crossing the abrupt passes of San Isidro* He 
journeyed along happily, satisfied with his purchase, as the animal 
took those steep hills well, and above all did not take fright, a possi- 
bility he had dreaded more than anythmg But on arriving at 
Felechosa a thing happened which astonished him greatly As he 
was going to dismount for a moment at his sister's house, the horse 
of its own accord went straight to the stable 

What a nose that animal has* " exclaimed Don Pedro gomg 
into the house And he swelled with pnde 
He stopped there longer than he intended, and calculating how 
much time he had he saw it was impossible to stop at Pino for a 
game of cards with the curate But on amving at this place he 
received a fresh and still greater surprise The horse, ignonng the 
puUs at the bridle and the blows from the stick, refused to follow 
the mam road and, turning off slightly, went towards the pnest^s 
house and entered the stable 

Wonderful* wonderful* '' murmured Don Pedro, openmg his 
eyes wide And in gratitude for such marvellous instinct he stopped 
lashing it and got down to greet his friend 
When he reached the town, night had fallen, and so the neigh- 
bours were unable to see and admire the splendid and intelligent 
beast But next day some of them came to the stable and, after 
inspection, said that it was a good horse, and heartily congratu- 
lated its owner on the purchase ‘‘ It's a beauty of a horse, Don 
Pedro * Now you have a mount that will last you till you die " 
What a blessing you got nd of that old thing, it might have 
died on the road any day * " 

The curate pretended to be pleased with their congratulations, 
but that reminder of Pichon stiU impressed him unpleasantly 
Five or six days passed without occasion arising for Don Pedro 
to use his new horse, at the end of which time he told the servant to 
clean it and bndle it, as he intended gomg to Mieres The man 
appeared in a few moments and said 

Do you know, Father, that Leon (this being the name of the 
new horse) has some white marks that won't come off ^ " 

Rub hard, silly, rub hard, he has probably brushed against the 
wall " 

In spite of his efforts the spots would not disappear Then Don 
Pedro, annoyed, said to him “ Give it up, Manuel, you have no 
strength left Watch me and see how I get them off at once " 
And taking off his soutane and rollmg up his shirt-sleeves he 
seized the brush and currycomb and started to clean it himself 
But his hopes proved ill-founded The marks not only would not 
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disappear but began to get larger and larger " Here, bnng some 
soap and warm water,** said he finally, hot and angry 
And then there was trouble ’ The water was at once stained red, 
and the white marks on the horse spread till they nearly covered his 
body 

To sum up, so much did they rub him that m half an hour the 
sorrel horse had disappeared and m his place stood a white one 
Manuel took a few steps backwards, and with consternation 
wntten on his face, exclaimed “ God help me, if it isn*t Pichdn f *' 
The piiest stood rooted to the root And in truth, under the 
coatmg of red ochre, or some other dirty mixture they had used to 
disguise him, was the old, patient, much-abused Pichon 
The news spread like a flash through the town In a short time 
a crowd of people were assembled in front of the rectory, guffawing 
and making witty remarks, as they looked at the curate's colt ** 
which the servant had brought out to the stable When the fun 
was at its height, Don Pedro appeared m the passage, his face 
grim and angry, a'hd said 

“ It serves me nght, Cascaras, for having listened to such fools 
as you* If anybody says a word to me about him again I 

shall break his bones Cascaras* Recdscaras* ’* 

Understandmg that he had good reason to be annoyed, the 
onlookers stopped joking and returned slowly to the town 
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AFTER THE BATTLE 

I 

Almost hidden between trees of great age and surrounded by thick 
walls, there stood in one of the eastern departments of France a 
few years ago a superb mansion, sufficiently distant from highways 
and roads to show that whoever hved there loved solitude and 
calm Round it was a garden uncultivated and neglected, which 
had grown to resemble m its wildness a virgin forest The branches 
of the trees stretched out beyond the enclosure, the roots, well 
nourished with sap, had made the pathways uneven by their 
growth, the shoots of the shrubs were entwined one with the other 
in the thick grass and made passage difficult, a stream, winding 
among the thick trunks, lent its monotonous voice to the park, a 
pond, converted into a lake by the crumbling of the stones that 
once confined it, reflected like a black mirror the dark masses of 
the leafy groves, and at one end, aground in the mud, lay an 
abandoned and rotting gondola, burying itself by its own weight 
in the greemsh tangle of the stagnant water Clinging to the bncks 
and stones, climbing the roughened surface, the tenacious ivy 
had covered the walls of the house, and from the frieze of the first 
floor It hung m long wavy fringes, swayed by the wind The 
grasses carpeted with green the spaces mtended for flower-beds, 
the cultivated rose-bushes had been replaced by wild brambles, 
the amaranth gave w’^ay to the thistles, and where once grew the 
mignonette, nothing showed now but the mint A narrow path, 
beaten by constant passage, led from the gate of the park to the 
house, and between the steps leadmg to the entrance, in the crevices 
of the stones, grew stnps of thick green moss like broad bands of 
sill^ felt Of two marble angels which formerly stood at the ends 
of the balustrade, only one remained on its pedestal, the other, 
f^en and haJf-buned m the earth, showed its torso covered with 
grey or gold stams, according as the sun or the damp had affected 
It* In the mtenor of the house was a large patio and m the centre 
of it a well, its iron bars chmbed by the weeds which grew round 
the base, the stone flags on the ground were framed m green, and 
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at the corners of the shelters overhanging the balconies, the gutters 
were being widened by the continuous tnckle of the ram 
The rooms preserved traces of the luxury with which they were 
furnished The satin, the brocade, the velvet, and the damask 
lavished on furniture and walls were worth a fortune, the passe- 
menterie, lambrequin, curtains, and carpets made a rich ensemble, 
but ever3d:hing was old, faded by the light, and impaired by time 
At the edges of the hangings, the warm-toned satins had paled, the 
seats of the chairs were threadbare, the gilt on the frames was 
chipped, the doors hung badly on their hinges, and the marble tiles 
moved under worn carpets The dust, spread over canopies, silks, 
and mouldings, softened the tints and dulled the brightness, and m 
the candles of the chandeliers and candelabra time had changed 
the dull whiteness of the sperm to the dirty yellow of beeswax 
Within those old walls, impregnated with the character and colour 
of another century, there hved m seclusion a most beautiful woman 
called Hortensia 


II 

No one knew who she was voluntanly separated from the bustle of 
the world and waited on by half-a-dozen servants, her existence was, 
so it seemed, purposely arranged to excite the curiosity of others 
There everythmg was sad m the parterre were no flowers now, 
or poultry in the stockyard even the birds fled from the neigh- 
bourhood of the house, prefemng the pleasant shades of the adja- 
cent wood to the slopes of the roof, covered with dark slate 
Doubtless there existed great analogies between that woman and 
her residence, simiianties on which, perhaps, was founded her affec- 
tion for the old mansion and the gloomy park The rooms and the 
walks formed, by their sadness, a proper and adequate setting for 
that calm and melancholy beauty The languid movements of 
Hortensia and the slow swa3nng of the half-fallen branches, as 
though tired of living, were veiy similar between the paleness of 
her face and that ever whitish sky was a mystenous resemblance, 
m which blended the poetic melancholy of the country and the 
piaad seremty of the woman her look and the light of those places 
were alike, vague, undecided, as though continually bathed, one in 
a mist suspended in the atmosphere, and the other m a moisture of 
tears that bnghtened her eyes 

Repentant Masdalen to some, inconsolable widow to others, lover 
waiting hopel^sly for the advent of one who never came, Hortensia 
was a Imng emgma to the people of the district. If her heart held 
swets, no one succeeded m learning them Lflce a tirunk that hides 
'neath rough bark the wood-borer which corrodes its heart, so did 
dNi her troubles under the impassive calm of her counten- 
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III 

Came the year 1870, and when hostilities broke out between 
Germany and France, the country people fled in terror The 
Empire lost four successive battles, and the struggle ceased to be 
called the war and became the invasion The roads were blocked 
with escaping peasants dnving their live stock before them, 
harassed beasts scattered, destroying the crops, carts upset, over- 
loaded with the furniture of the fleeing country-folk, and columns 
of smoke from the fires filled the atmosphere with threatening 
clouds, in which danced the sparks from the bummg roofs 

The property belonging to Hortensia was situate on a plain not 
far from which rose two hills, separated by a gorge that the French 
had fortified, and behmd the house was a hamlet, considered to be 
a strategic point 

The Prussians wished to force back the outposts who occupied 
the plain, and hardly had the battle started when Hortensia, from 
the top of her house, saw great masses of troops which spread them- 
selves m close formation over the meadows, and extending later 
mto dark lines, were hidden m the httle clouds of white smoke tom 
at intervals by the flashes of the artillery For three days the boom 
of the guns was heard, on the fourth the Prussians assailed the 
French position with increased energy, and shortly afterwards fugi- 
tives began to pass the garden waU, soldiers with the terror of 
defeat stamped on their faces, and ruined fanners leavmg their 
wrecked dwellings behind them and their fields laid waste by the 
hostile fire 

As the day drew to a dose, when all the vanquished who could 
escape had passed, Hortensia saw on the grey stretch of a path- 
way leading to the house a group enveloped in the whirhng dust 
raised above the bushes by the wmd It was like a dark horizontal 
hue between two vertical ones, which advanced with slow and 
measured movements Its shape stood out at last, clear and distinct, 
so that the eyes could make out the figures They were two soldiers 
who were carrying a wounded comrade on a stretcher 

Hortensia guessed they were coming to her house, and, descend- 
ing from the roof, ordered her own bed to be got ready, and so 
speedily did she act that when they reached the door of the park 
she was there to receive them, saying as she indicated the path 
they were to follow 
Along there 

IV 

Following that wounded man came others, and then others, and 
afterwards many more The first were placed m the best apart- 
ments, finally, all the rooms were occupied It was necessary to 
accommodate them m the servants' quarters, mthecomdors, evenm 
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the attics and stables The house was converted into a field hospital, 
a section of the army medical corps established itself there, and as 
the distant roar of the artillery died down, within the walls of the 
mansion could be heard the moans and groans of the wounded 
Hortensia took from her wardrobe a superb dress of red satin, 
divided it into four with her scissors, and, sewing two broad strips 
crosswise on a white sheet, ordered this improvised flag to he hoisted 
on the highest pomt of the house 

V 

The Germans had routed the French, but the latter re-foimed a 
short distance from the mansion and resolved to defend the gorge 
From the positions gained the Prussians could shell the hollow, and 
between the latter and the victorious batteries stood the house of 
Hortensia, on the roof of which waved the Red Cross Flag Then 
the Commander-in-Chief of the Germans ordered the property to be 
evacuated, and to effect this an officer at once set out, dismounting 
half an hour later before the railings of the park 
The aide-de-camp, who expected to see some fnghtened and sub- 
missive villager, was received by Hortensia with a blank refusal and 
a resistance impossible to overcome with the two orderlies attend- 
ing him, but he was smitten by the charms of the woman who 
showed him all the rooms of her house full of men mangled by 
grape-shot, and accompanying him to the gate of the park declared 
Slat she would not leave tiie place, and that if they bombarded it 
she would suffer the same fate as those who had placed themselves 
under her protection 

The officer returned, annoyed at receiving such a vigorous reply, 
but so struck with her beauty that when reporting what had hap- 
pened to his chief, although he told him a great deal about the 
large number of wounded he had just seen and of the refusal he had 
hstened to, he told him much more about that fascmatmg woman 
So much did he praise her that the General, a young man who was 
evidently no fool, decided to settle the difficulty himself, and mount- 
ing his horse, with two soldiers as escort, set out for the mansion 
Night had fallen when the chief of the German forces, van- 
quishers of France m that region, reached the railing surrounding 
the house The branches hung over the walks, converting each 
path into an archway, on the horizon some orange clouds were 
darkening gradually, until they remained as stains of deep purple 
on the azure sky, the trees reflected on the ponds their shapeless 
masses, which trembled shghtly m the wind, the ivy hanging from 
the tops of the walls let its loose shoots sway, the abandoned flower- 
beds exhaled the fresh penetrating smell of damp earth, the darkness 
of the night was beginning to envelop the square masa of the house, 
and a few bats flew round, attracted by the light of the windows. 
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which threw their yellowish rays on to the gravel m the garden 
At the foot of the door, as though thrown down before the 
entrance to a precinct of peace, were two piles of weapons; side 
by side in the grass could be seen the nfles of the conquered and of 
the conquerors 

Hortensia received the General m the vestibule, leaning on the 
handrail of the balustrade The Prussian was still young His 
high rank was based on his nobility his elegant and manly beauty, 
his chivalrous and martial appearance would have captivated any 
other woman He forgot when he saw her that he was a soldier, 
remembering only that he was a man, and uncovenng his head 
courteously, advanced towards her with his helmet under his arm, 
as he would have earned his gibus m a salon 

I receive you here/' said Hortensia, “ because my house is a 
pool of blood inside you may trample on French uniforms, but 
you would risk trampling on German ones as well " 

The discussion was lengthy, but the General was not violent or 
rude, he even heard with calm the same resolute refusal which his 
aide-de-camp had transmitted to him Hortensia, leamng slightly 
on the balustrade, looked like some feintastic image Her white 
dress absoibed the little bnghtness there was in the vestibule, every- 
thing was becoming black around her, and the outhne of her figure 
showed up against the murky background, while the light reflected 
from a round window on the ground floor seemed to place behmd 
her head a golden halo, cut across by the lines of lead which secured 
the panes of glass The frogs started a discordant chorus in th^ 
adjacent pond, and at intervals could be heard the calling of the 
German bugles in the distance 

But the Prussian only heard the sweet voice of Hortensia He 
forgot the Fatherland and the King, the hatred for France, the 
victory and the war The barbanan from the north fell at the feet 
of the Latin woman, and she raised him unruffled, without anger, 
comprehending that her beauty was an excuse for such audacity 
'' Go," said she to him " To-morrow, no doubt, you will attack 
the gorge that hes behmd this house . now understand me 
clearly If not a single one of your shells falls here, if the bullets 
of your battalions do not stnke against these walls, if those who 
are suffenng here are not further mjured through any fault of yours 

then come m the evening and your triumph will be double/' 
* •••!** • 

A moment later the German was on his way back to the camp, 
mtending to demonstrate to his compamons that there was no need 
to evacuate that house, and m the mansion reigned an imposing 
silence, which was only broken by the lament of some woimded 
solAer or tiie wild caw of the birds hidden m the hoEow tree- 
trunks of the ad]oinmg wood 
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Next day the invaders attacked the French position, silencing 
their fire after several hours of horrible cannonade History will 
never tell what commands were given for that fight, nor who 
ordered the assault, but the fact remains that not a single bullet 
flattened itself against the walls of the house, not a shell burst in 
the park, no fragment of grape-shot fell within the boundanes of 
Hortensia's domain, the projectiles described their trajectones pass- 
mg over the roof without grazmg it, whistling above the branches 
without scratching them, and at the conclusion of the skirmish 
there was not a stone chipped nor a tree-trunk scored by the lead 
on the whole of the estate 


VI 

After the battle of the day, the silence and calm of the night 
descended over the fields On the distant honzon, as though issuing 
from the ground red with the blood poured out, the moon was 
nsing slowly and m^eshcally, like a great ball of fire first it illu- 
minated, with the reflected light of flames, the farm-houses and the 
woods, then, as it ascended the heavens, it seemed less yellow, 
more brilliant, as though the higher it rose from the ground the 
purer it became, finally, from its immense height it dominated the 
vast extent of the country 

Hortensia, serene as that summer night which enveloped her m 
its mist of silver light, awaited the Prussian at the same spot as on 
the previous evening, her elbows resting on the marble balustrade, 
Jier gaze fixed on the garden, thinking every moment that she heard 
the gallop of the horses Suddenly came the sound of the iron-shod 
hoofs on the road Soon afterwards the German handed the reins 
to the orderly who followed him, and advanced towards the 
steps 

Hortensia received him graciously, gave him her hand to kiss, 
and then turning round, went into a spacious room from which two 
late^ doors gave access to the other apartments on the ground 
floor She at once picked up a little lamp she had previously placed 
on an iron seat, and by pushing hghtly with her foot against one 
of these doors, opened one of its leaves raising the lamp as high 
above her head as she could, and letting the light fall withm, she 
^owed the German three wounded soldiers lying upon the ground 
on mattresses and rugs One of them, sitting up against the wall, 
had his forehead bound round with cloths, and from between the 
folds of the bandage a httle stream of blood trickled down in a thin 
line, till It was lost in his beard, another was breathmg heavily m 
hm sleep, as though an enormous weight lay upon his chest, and 
the third, his face buried under the folds of tihe cloak which served 
hsm as a pillow, sobbed as he hied to stifle bis moans between the 
double thickness of the cloth 
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Hortensia allowed the German to contemplate that picture, and 
then, pushing him outside, opened the door of the room opposite 
There a French officer was lying on a yellow divan of old damask 
His legs were stretched out on a heap of cushions, and his face, 
contracted by the pam, showed the gnm tenacity of one determined 
not to complain A small lamp, bummg low, shed its subdued light 
over the room, the shadows of the hangings blackened the light 
carpet which covered the floor, and on a small lamp-stand lay 
forgotten a case of surgical instruments and a roll of lint 

The Prussian scarcely had time to take m what he saw before 
Hortensia led him to the upper rooms The marble staircase was 
stained with mud, in some places blood had left a trail of large 
drops, and on one of the landings, seated on a stool, was a man 
with his right hand bandaged, trying to fill his pipe with his left 
They reached the first floor The most luxurious salon of the house, 
once reserved for festivities and entertainments, was transformed 
into a hospital ward In the centre, upon jasper table, were 
several small pots, and on the marvellously sculptured mantelpiece 
a basin of common earthenware, full of dirty and blood-stamed 
water, on which floated a few pieces of rag On a background of 
white pillows stood out the heads of many wounded, one of them 
begmmng to show in his face the proximity of death From a 
couch near the door rose an acrid and repugnant smell Two large 
mirrors, placed opposite one another at each end of the room, 
reproduced the beds in a long row, multiplymg their reflections 
endlessly, and that perspective, deceptive but no less sad than 
the reality, gave the salon an appearance which inspired gloom and 
consternation 

They went over the whole house from the attics to the kitchen, 
which had been converted into a dispensary Not a door was left 
unopened Finally, coming to her own room, Hortensia drew 
back the curtains round the bed, and, half hidden on pillows of 
finest linen, appeared the almost infantile face of a soldier who 
perhaps, in the delirium of fever, thought he felt the last kiss they 
gave him as he left his village The German looked impassively 
at that victim of his victory, and then, turning to the lady, seemed 
to ask with his eyes when the anno3mig pilgnmage would end 

Hortensia made him pass through yet more rooms and more 
apartments full of wounded, until, going out into the vestibule, 
they arnved at the stairway whence they had started There, 
raising the lamp to the level of her face, which was illuminated by 
the last glare of the d3nng flame, as though it bad now fulfilled its 
mission, she stretched out her arm towards the park gate, and 
dismissing the Prussian with a charming smile, said to him serenely 
with the calmness of the mght' 

You have seen for yourself; there is no room for us/* 
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GASPARON’S REVENGE 

The brazen throats of the bells boomed out the mellow noon hour, 
the gates opened, and before the last clang of the clappers had died 
away the first surges of the human sea inside began to pour out 
resistlessly — ^the silent, weary multitude that formed the personnel 
of the factories No one spoke, neither man sought woman, nor 
the girl the young man's flattery and wooing, nor the child its 
customary games and idleness The strong appeared fagged out, 
the young old and ^feeble, and the old half -dead They were a 
breed twice oppressed, these factory hands, by ignorance and 
selfishness The crowd was quickly dispersed, like a cloud the 
winds tear into nbbons and then shred to atoms, it poured out first 
in a turgid stream, split up mto groups, and quickly dnfted off 
m silent pairs, pairs which seemed to divide without audible fare- 
wells or salutes, some taking the roads to their houses, others enter- 
ing the near-by inns and taverns, disseminating and losing them- 
selves, merged and absorbed by the agitated circulations of the 
busy neightourhood 

One of the last to come out was Caspar Santiagos, also known 
as Gasparon, or Big Caspar, because of his tremendous strength, 
great height, and massive build These charactenstics dominated 
his whole appearance, giving him a sympathetic, kindly, slow 
manner and visage, but his face, for all that, was bright and quick 
of expression, his glance frank and smcere He was so robust, he 
looked like Hercules m a blouse 

He walked rapidly along in the shadow of the mud wall, crossed 
two or three streets, traversed a plaza, and passing on by covered 
alleyways and vacant lots to save himself needless steps, debouched 
upon a wide street whose gigantic elms knit overhead, their delicate 
lacework of fohage forming a coolly invitmg arched vault of 
shadow, under wluch sat awaiting him on the fallen trunk of one 
of the giant trees a pretty and graceful young woman, with a neat 
basket before her, a dog beside her knee, and a clean, fresh baby 
m her lap The dehghted beast rushed toward him, the htifle one 
stretched out its tiny fists, and while the man drew up the basket 
and broke apart the sixteen-ounce golden loaf, his wife, never taking 
to ey^ from his face, laid out to one side on the tree-trunk the 
salad, uncorked the bottle of red wme, gave hun his napkm and 
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wooden spoon, and poured out the well-cooked, steaming stew mto 
the thick but clean white plate edged with a blue stnpe 

When the bell sounding the recall from the luncheon hour began 
nnging in the distance, Gasparon hastily tilted the last drops of 
stew and wine down his capacious throat, lighted a cigarette, gave 
the child a kiss, threw the dog the broken remnants of his lunch, 
and, affectionately squeezing the wife as a miser embraces his 
treasure-chest, was off on the road to the factory at a rapid pace 

He entered the gate, crossed a yard full of pig-iron in piles, and 
entered a long, wide shop, lighted by windows through whose 
blackened panes could be seen grimy walls, great piles of coal, 
spark-spittmg, crackling forges, and tall chimneys that vomited 
forth in dense clouds great bubbles of the heavy coal smoke and 
pulvensed dust High overhead and lengthwise of the shop ran 
in complicated lines an incalculable number of shining steel and 
burnished iron levers, columns, and wheels, united by leather belts 
which suiged up, swung low, and gyrated dizzily like crazy 
members of some living mechanical orgamsifl, in which nothing 
could falter without paralysing the whole machine The planked 
floor trembled with the pulsations of the steam, whose stertorous 
sighing could be heard all about, and from other shops, weakened 
by the uproar and the distance, came the clangoui of metal being 
beaten and the dromng hum of whimng machines mixed with the 
bench-songs of women 

At the end of the first shop stood another exactly like it, and 
spanning the court between the two was a narrow little bridge, 
beside which a colossal flywheel revolved at high speed 

When Gasparon reached the middle of the little structure, he saw 
an apprentice come running out of the second shop at such speed 
and having such impetus that he could not check his wild career 
There was no time to go back, and, perceiving that both could 
not pass the great wheel at the same time, Gasparon bent his huge 
bulk far outward over the rail, flattemng himself as much as he 
could The lad came on like a streak of lightning, turned badly 
as he violently collided with the big fellow, and fell face downward, 
barely remaimng upon the single, wide, heavy timber that formed 
the floor of the bndge, hanging suspended over the oily abyss of 
the deep wheel-pit, not daring to let go his hold and fall, unable 
long to remain where he lay Gasparon, more fearful of the 
distant than of the nearer danger, stretched out his hand to the 
child, who, blinded by fear, snatched at it with such force and 
anxiety that the powerful workman was well-nigh overbalanced* 
As he lost his equihbnum, Gasparon mstmctively threw out his 
free arm wildly as a counterpoise- His fingers came into sudden 
contact with something— he gnpped a spoke of the whirling fly- 
wheel, and the mighty arm splintered just above the hand* The 
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lad said afterwards that, to add to his terror, he heard it break 
with such a noise as one hears when the wood-chopper's axe nves 
apart a splintered timber But, even hurt as he was, the fellow 
retained hzs presence of mind well enough to step back coolly a 
pace or two, raise the fnghtened boy m his sound arm, and carry 
him to safety on the shop floor before he collapsed, struck down 
silently by the seventy of his^pain 
There was shouting and running, and his comrades picked him 
up gently, taking him m a chair to the near-by hospital, where 
the surgeons took off the hopelessly maimed arm at the elbow 
Gasparon’s convalescence was slow, in it disappeared first all 
his little savings, then the pawnbroker's loans upon his Sunday 
clothes, his cloak, and his wife's mantle, after that a collection 
taken up for him by friends and chantable neighbours vanished 
speedily, and last of all a donation from the treasury of the 
Strikers* Aid Fund There was no use thinking of any new sort 
of manual labour, for the arm he had lost was his nght, and he 
had been nght-han3ed 

Forty days or so after the accident his wife presented herself at 
the cashier's window at the factory office It was a small room, 
divided by a wooden partition, surmounted by a metal screenwork 
pierced here and there with small openings like windows, through 
which she could see a well-dressed old gentleman m a freshly 
laundered shirt reading a paper, seated close beside the cash-drawer 
About him, well within his vision, stood two men posting endless 
figures mdustnously m great books, over whose little pine pulpits 
they bent 

'' What is It you want^ " asked one of the clerks as she ap 
preached 

How is Gasparon getting along ^ " quened the other kindly 
*'Well* As if he could 'get along’ at all — a one-handed 
man^ " 

" And yon have come ? " 

" To get his pay,” she replied nervously 
One of the clerks opened a large book and began turning the 
leaves, mumbling ” Gasparon — Gasparon ” 

" His name is Santiagos^bonng-miU gang, second section,” 
volunteered the woman dully 

Ah, yes, of course — ^Caspar Santiagosl Here he is^ ” 

And he gets-— — She sighed, and her eyes were troubled 
The clerk figured rapidly for a moment on a scrap of paper, and 
Without looking up, asked, " Was he paid the week before? ” 

Yes, sir 

H*m, — ^then there are — ^there must be ” 

old gentleman m the clean shirt dropped his paper and 
looked up, out not at the anxious woman 
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What dsly was it he hurt himself^ he demanded 
The twentieth of last month — ^Wednesday, about two o'clock,*' 
she replied sadly 

'' Then there is no trouble in finding out what is due the man," 
remarked the old gentleman suavely Monday, one, Tuesday, 
two, Wednesday — ^two days and a half, at four and a half the day, 
makes eleven pesetas and twenty-five centimes two dollars and a 
quarter altogether Pay her, Luis " He shrugged his shoulders 
and picked up his paper 

The clerk took a small wicker basket full of silvei from one of 
the drawers of the desk and counted out the pitiful sum, making 
the payment without a word The young woman, mechamcally 
taking what was proffered, went out, weeping softly When the 
noise of her footsteps had died away, the clean-lookmg old gentle- 
man remarked severely " Don't forget that Gasparon is dis- 
charged * Make a note of it on your books " 

When the workmen learned, as they speedily did, that Gasparon 
had been given only his bare two and one-half days' pay, their 
wrath boiled over and their indignation knew no bounds Delegates 
were appomted quickly from the vanous shops and mills of the 
great works, and the little convention, meeting one night in the 
back room of The Frenchman Tavern to learn the full details of 
the case and take action thereon, the big fellow himself was cited 
to appear and state his facts 

Gasparon related hi$ misfortune with the greatest good nature, 
showed his fellows the cicatnsed stump of his arm, scarred deeply, 
and afterward during the progress of the meeting seemed 
more interested m bothermg his neighbours to roll cigarettes for 
h im than m the business on hand He had not yet been able 
to manage his cxganllos with only his left hand, and smee com- 
fort IS a prime factor in life, he was deeply engrossed m his 
tobacco 

A smutty lamp which gave scarcely any light burned feebly 
overhead without illuminating the room. The smoke of cigars and 
cigarettes and the fumes of the cheap oil and wick filled the chamber 
with a stifling ha^e, it was almost impossible to see faces, while 
heads and bodies shaded off indistin^shably into the pungent 
gloom 

" I bear on my shoulders the weight of fifty-two years of shop 
work," growled a heavy voice from somewhere m the rear of the 
room It was the voice of a man who, by virtue of his age, had 
spoken first* " And I know more than the rest of you I've been 
in many a factory m my time, and I ought to I started when I 
was twelve, I’ve always said it would be far better for every one 
if the propnetors could be obliged to make some provision for 
those of their men who can no longer work You all know already 
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what happens when there is no compulsion — disabled, knotted 
hands and an empty belly 

1, with fewer years/' rumbled another voice, have still 
more expenence Let us take unanimous action, keep our secret 
and spoil their matenal, their tools, their everything and anything, 
what you will We can, without danger to ourselves, make them 
lose time, we can found their metals badly, weave their matenals 
worse In a single year there won't be a factory in Spam with a 
peseta's credit " 

No^ " shouted a third voice in a raw tone '' Nor a work- 
man with breads " "The eight-hour day* Give us the eight- 
hour day* " roared a brawny chorus 
" Good counsel — ^to be dogs eight hours instead of nine, eh* " 

" Raise the pay* Make 'em come up wi' the union scale* " 

" And have them also raise the cost of clothes, bread, houses, 
if they can — until they tax the air we breathe* " 

The bootless squabble might have gone on until dawn had not a 
voice, until then silent, broken sharply into the discussion It was 
a huge voice, a roar that impeached the little, wizened body from 
which it poured full-throated, a voice tiiat thundered an indomit- 
able will in spite of its owner's size 
" We haven't come here to squabble, but to avenge a cruel 
wrong* " it bellowed " Have you nerve enough^ Yes or no^ 
— answer me * I know where there are three dynamite cartridges, 
weighing from five to six pounds apiece One we can use on the 
model shop, which is what they value most, another on the owner's 
house-— in the rear, where the family generally is, the last one 
we can hold in reserve, m case one of the others should not explode 
properly We can draw lots for the chance, and whoever pulls the 
black straw does the job! " 

A prolonged silence greeted the cold-blooded, horrible pioposi- 
tion of wholesale murder and arson Some were held back by the 
pure horror of the proposal, others by the fear of punishment In 
the spirit all were accomplices before the fact, but the flesh was 
very weak, no one said " I will dare it " 

Gasparon was quickly on his feet, took a couple of pulls at his 
cigarette, walked over to stand under the lamp, so that they could 
read m his face the firmness of his resolution, and spoke plamlv 
to the plotters 

" This IS either all nonsense or all infamy A ‘ Widows and 
Orphans' Fund ' or pensions for them, with money? You are 
dreaming! A staked What for?— to stumble and fall upon your 
faces for weakness when there is nothing left in the house to eat? 
To stay m pawn to your very last rag until obhged by hunger to 
r^tn to work, at the owner's terms? The proposition of the 
dynamite is the savagely of a coward*— for my part I will not 
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assassinate anybody ^ Leave the vengeance to me I will see that 
it IS ample and not easily to be forgotten 

Some of the men murmured in surly disapproval, and others 
accepted the big fellow^s proposal with good grace The pusillam- 
mous for fear, and the more exalted because they aU saw in 
Gasparon's eyes something tremendous and mysterious, agreed to 
his undivulged plan, and the meeting was dissolved like one of 
those passing summer thunder showers whose bolt is not shot 
The day following Gasparon posted himself on the street to beg, 
directly in front of the palatial residence of the factoiy-owner 
Supplications, thieats, offers of all sorts to get him to go away were 
in vain There he remained He was there when the rich man, 
new lord of the modern feudality, came out to go to his work, to 
the exchange, to his varied amusements, when the senora, his 
lady wife, returned to pray, and when the children, the fair 
daughters of the house, went out to balls and parties, dressed in 
their daintiest shimmenng frocks There he stayed, close to the 
grating of gilded ironwork tracery about a win9ow through which 
the ample silk curtains blew in soft folds There he could be seen 
from dawn to dusk, showing his mutilated stump of an arm, resting 
the ragged bulk of his great body against the marble fagade of the 
building, and always weanng about his neck, fastened by a cord, a 
neat little printed sign, beanng this mscnption Crippled and 
Rendered Useless m the Factory of Don Martin Pemlva* 
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THE CONDEMNED 


Fousteen months had Rafael spent m his narrow cell 
For his world he had those four walls of dismal bone white, all 
the cracks and crannies of which he knew by heart, his sun was the 
little window high up, crossed by bars that cut the blue strip of 
sky, and as to the floor of scarce eight paces, hardy half was his, 
due to that dankin| and degradmg cham, the ring of which, biting 
mto his ankle, had almost become part of his flesh 
He was condemned to death, and whilst the documents of his 
case were being exammed m Madnd for the last time, he lay there 
for months and months buned ahve, deca 3 nng hke a hving corpse 
in that coffin of mortar, desuing, as a momentary evil which would 
put an end to other greater ones, that the hour would speedily 
come for the garrote to dose round his neck and fimsh everything 
once and for all 

What troubled him most was the cleanhness, that floor swept 
every day and well scrubbed, so that the damp, nsing toough the 
folding bed, got into his bones, those walls, on which not a speck 
of dust was allowed Even the compamonship of the dirt was 
demed the prisoner Complete solitude If rats could get in there, 
he would have the consolation of sharmg with them his scanty 
meal and talkmg to them hke good compamons, if he had found 
a spider m a comer he would have amused himself by taming it 
In that sepulchre they did not want any other hfe but his One 
day, how well Rafael remembered it> a sparrow peeped m at the 
window like a naughty child The bohemian of light and space 
chirped as though expressing the surprise it felt to look down upon 
that yellow and emaciated being, shivenng with cold m the height 
of summer, a few handkerchiefs knotted round his brow and a 
lagged blanket girt about his loins It must have been shocked by 
that sunken and paflid face, with the whiteness of papier mcLch6 
It was frightened by that strange Red-Indian dress, and fled,’ 
shakmg its feathers as though to free itself from the tomb-hke 
stench rising from the grating 

The only sound of hfe came from his compamons m gaol as they 
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exercised m the yard They at least saw the open sky over their 
heads, and did not breathe the air through a loophole, their legs 
were free and they had some one to talk to. Even m prison there 
are degrees of misfortune Rafael did not understand man's 
eternal discontent He envied the prisoners in the yard, consider- 
ing their situation most desirable, they envied those outside, enjoy- 
mg liberty, and those then walking m the streets were perhaps 
discontented, yearning for the unattamable* How sweet is 

liberty » They deserved to be m prison. 

He was on the last rung of misfortune He had tried to escape 
by tunnelhng the ground in a fit of d^peration, and the vigilance 
of the guar^ weighed on him, mcessant and oppressive If he 
sang, they imposed silence He tned to amuse himself by reciting 
m a monotonous chant the parts he remembered of the prayers his 
mother taught him, and they made him stop. Are you pretend- 
mg to be mad^ Well, then, keep quiet ^ " They wanted to !teep 
him whole, sound nx body and mind, so that the executioner would 
not have to operate on damaged fie^ 

Mad^ he did not want to be, but the confinement, the inability 
to move, and the bad and scanty rations were fimshiug him. He 
had hallucinations, some mghts when he closed his eyes, weaned by 
the regulation hght to which he could not become accustomed even 
after fourteen months, he was tormented by the extravagant idea 
that whde he slept his enemies, those people who wanted to kill 
him but were qmte unknown to him,, had turned his stomach in^de 
out, and were tormentmg him with cruel stabs 

In the daytime he was constantly thinking of bis past, but his 
mmd wandered and it seemed he was reviewmg the story of 
another 

He remembered his return to the hftle town of his birth, after 
his first speB m pnson for wounding, his fame throughout ijie 
distnct, the people at the tavern in the plaza admmng him en- 
thusiastically What a great Brute Rafael ts! The best girl %n the 
town decided to become his wife, more from fear and respect than 
from love; the people at the Town Hall flattered farm, giving bnn 
a rural guard's nfle, and inciting his brutality as a weapon at the 
elections, he reogned unopposed throughout ihe paiBh, he held 
the others, those of the fallen band, m his grip, until ftiey, becom- 
ing tired, took shelter behind a certain bully who just then came 
out of pnson, and pitted him against RafeeL 

Heavens ^ his professional honour was in danger he must settle 
that buUy who was robbing him of his bread* And, as an inevit- 
able consequence, came the ambush, the deadly shcit and the 
finishing blows with the butt to stop his cries and kicks. 

In fact the usual thing * And m tiie end came the gaol, 
where he met some old companions; the tmJ, at whnih aEi*wno 
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formerly feared him took vengeance for the dread they had felt by 
giving evidence against him, the terrible sentence and those cursed 
fourteen months waiting the arrival from Madrid of the death 
which, judgmg by the time it was taking, was doubtless coming 
by cart 

He was not without courage He thought of Juan Portela, of 
the handsome Francisco Esteban, of all those valiant outlaws whose 
escapades, narrated in verse, he had always listened to with en- 
thusiasm, and he recognised that he possessed as much gnt as they 
to face the final moment 

But some nights he sprang from the bed as though discharged 
by a hidden spring, making his chains sound with a dismal clang 
He cned out like a child and immediately regretted it, endeavour- 
ing vainly to stifle his sobs It was another being that shneked 
within him, another being he had not known before, which was 
afraid and cned out constantly, calm only coming when he had 
swallowed half-a-dozen cups of that burning beverage of chicory 
which in pnson they called cofiee 

Of the old Rafael who wanted death to finish matters quickly, 
there only remained the outer shell The new Rafael, born in that 
sepulchre, thought with tenor how fourteen months had now gone 
by and the end must inevitably be near Willingly would he agree 
to pass another fourteen months in that misery 

He became suspicious, he had a presentiment that destruction 
was approaching, he saw it on all sides in the cunous faces which 
looked through the grating in the door, m the chaplain of the 
prison, who now came every afternoon as though that fetid cell 
were the best place in which to chat and smoke a cigarette Bad, 
very bad ^ 

The questions could not be more disquieting Was he a good 
Christian^ Yes, Father He respected the clergy, had never been 
wanting on that point, and as to the family, there was nothing to 
be said, all his people had gone to fight for the King, because the 
pnest m the town told them to And to show his Chnstiamty, he 
drew from the rags that covered his chest a dirty greasy bundle of 
scapulars and medals 

Then the chaplain spoke to him of Christ, Who, although the 
Son of God, h^d found Himself in a position similar to his, and this 
companson immensely pleased the poor devil What an honour! 

But although flattered by such a similanty, he wanted it to 
happen as late as possible 

The day came when the temble news burst on him like a 
thunder-clap In Madnd they had fimshed Death was coming; 
and speedily, by telegraph 

When he was told by a warder that his wife, with the child bom 
while he was in pnson, had come to the gaol asking tn see him, 
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he doubted no more When she left home then the ihmg was 
upon him 

They talked to him of a repiieve and he clutched fevenshly at 
this last hope of all unfortunates Did not others get it? "^y 
should not he? Moreover, it was no trouble to that good lady in 
Madrid to give him his life, it was simply a case of signing her name 
And to all the official grave-diggers who from cunosity or duty 
visited him — ^lawyers, chaplains, and reporters — ^he asked, with 
piteous entreaty, as though they could save him 
What do you think, will she sign? 

Next day they would take him to his town, bound and guarded 
like a v^ild beast going to the slaughter-house The executioner 
was already there with his tools And at the door of the pnson, 
waiting to see him as he left, was his wife, a buxom brunette, with 
full lips and meeting eyebrows, her spreadmg skirts emitting, as 
she moved, a pungent bam-like smeU 

She seemed terrified at being there, in he^ stupefied look was 
numbness rather than pain, and only when remembenng the baby 
at her breast did she shed a few tears 

"Sir* What a disgrace for the family* She knew he would 
end m that way If only the child had not been born * " 

The pnson chaplain endeavoured to console her Resignation 
she could still find, when widowed, a man who would make her 
happier This seemed to fire her, and she even spoke of her first 
lover, a good boy, who withdrew in fear of Rafael and now often 
approached her m the town and in the fields as though he had 
something to tell her 

" No, there are plenty of men," she said quietly with an attempt 
at a smile " But I am very Chnstian, and if I take another man, 
I want it to be as God wills " 

And noticing the astonished look on the faces of the pnest and 
doorkeepers, she came back to reality, and continued her difficult 
weeping 

As night fell the news came Yes, she had signed That lady, 
whom Rafael pictured in Madrid with all the splendours and 
adornments of the eternal Father's altars, yielding to telegrams 
and prayers, had prolonged the life of the condemned man 
The repneve caused a tremendous commotion m the gaol, as 
though each of the pnsoners had received a free pardon 

" Rejoice, woman," said the chaplain at the doorway, to the 
wife of the repneved man " They are not going to kiU your hus- 
band you will not be widowed " 

The girl remained silent, as though struggling with ideas which 
developed slowly in her brain 

" Veiy well," she said at last with calmness, " and when will 
he come out? " 
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Come onV Are you mad^ Never! He must be satis- 
lied that his life has been spared They will send him to Africa 
and as he is young and strong, he may live for another twentv 
years ’’ 

For the first time the woman really cned with all her heart 
and ^e did not shed tears of sorrow, but of desperation and raffe 
Come, woman,” said the chaplain, imtated ” You are 
They have spared his life, do you under- 
stand? He IS no longer condemned to death And still vou 

complain? ” 

ha?* stopped ciying Her eyes shone with an expression of 

” Very well let him live I'm glad He is saved, but 

what about me? ” 

^d after a long pause she added between sobs that shook her 
dusky body, ardent and of such brutal fragrance 

” And now I- am condemned ” 
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EVE AND THE POOR 

With hungry gaze fixed on the rice boihiig for the evening meal, 
the reapers sat listening to old Correchola, Aeir shaggy, raw-boned 
leader Their ruddy faces, bronzed by the sun, shone m the fire- 
light, and the air of the kitchen was heavy with the scent of bodies 
weary with the toil of the fields, while through the open door of the 
farm-house, beneath a sky of violet hue, in which the stars were 
just beginning to peep forth, could be seen tl^ fields, dim and in- 
distinct in the gathering darkness, some already harvested, the hard 
surface cracked by the heat of the day, others with waving mantles 
of gram trembling beneath the first sighs of the evemng breeze 
Groaning over his aching bones and the hard lot of those who 
toil, the old fellow finally exclaimed 

'' But it IS all the fault of Eve, the first woman My grand- 
mother told me that long ago, and it is too late to mend matters 
now The poor will always be the victims of the rich, and we can 
only submit to our fate ** 

Then, seemg that his fellow-labourers indicated a desire to know 
more of this new charge against Mother Eve, old Correchola began, 
in his picturesque Valencian dialect, to tell of the shabby tnck 
played on the poor of the woiid by the first of womankind 

The story goes back to a time not long after the expulsion of 
the emng pair from Paradise, condemned to earn their bread by 
the toil of iheir hands Adam’s days were given up to the diggmg 
of the soil and worrying about his crops. Eve spent her time 
pluming herself m the door of their hut, and with every year came 
more rnoulhs to feed until the poor father was m despair 

From time to time there flitted by one seraph or another, who 
had come to take a glance at the world that he might tell his 
Lord how things were going here below since the first sm 

" Child* Little one* ’ Eve would then cry with her sweetest 
smile ' Dost thou come from above? How is it with our Lord? 
When thou retumest, tell Him that I have repented of my disobedi- 
ence Ah, how happily we lived in Paradise* TeU Him that we 
toil diligently and that our one desire is again to see His face and 
to know that He is no longer angry ’ 
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' What thou askest shall be done/ answered the seraph, and 
spreading his wings he was soon lost to sight among the clouds 
Messages of this sort were repeated at intervals, but brought 
forth no response The Lord remained invisible, engrossed m tlie 
mighty affairs of the universe But one day a gossip from the 
heavenly regions — ^for even in those days there were such things — 
stopped before the cottage, and seeing Eve, called out 

'' ‘ Listen, Eve, if it is pleasant this afternoon, it is possible that 
the Lord may descend for a brief time Last night as He was 
talking to the Archangel Michael I heard Him say, What has 
become of the banished ones^ ** ' 

** Eve was overwhelmed at the possibility of this great honour. 
She cned loudly to Adam, who, as usual, was bending over his 
work in an adjacent field Then what a commotion arose ^ Eve 
swept the house from top to bottom, put a brand new coverlet on 
the bed, scrubbed the chairs with soap and sand, and then, be- 
thinking herself of personal neatness, donned her best skirt and 
decked Adam out in a fig-leaf jacket that she had made for his 
Sunday wear She was just thinking that eveiythmg was ready 
when her attention was attracted by the crying of her twenty or 
thirty children And what an unkempt brood to receive the Omni- 
potent, with their tangled hair and dirty faces • 

'' * How can I let this rabble be seen* ' she cned ' The Lord 
will say that I am a careless woman, a bad mother Men do not 
know what it is to struggle with such a family* ' After much 
hesitation she selected her favountes, washed the three prettiest, 
and drove the rest of the squalid troop oflE to the stable, where 
she locked them in despite their cnes 

" And it was high time that all was ready A gleaming white 
cloud was descending on the honzon and the air was filled with the 
sound of wings and the melody of a chorus which lost itself in the 
infinite distance, repeating m mystic monotone, ' Hosannah* 
Hosannah* ^ Soon the heavenly band reached the ground and 
advanced along the way m such resplendent glory that it seemed 
as if all the stars of Heaven had come down to pass between those 
fields of gram First came a group of archangels as a guard of 
honour These, sheathing their fiery swords, quickly passed the 
house, with courteous greetings to Eve, and then with soldierly 
freedom dispersed among the fig trees, while Adam muttered 
curses under his breath and gave up his crop for lost Then 
came the Lord, His beard of shining silver, and on His head a 
flashing diadem bnihant as the sun, followed by St Michael and 
aB the attendants and digmtanes of the celestial court 

The Lord greeted Adam wath a kindly smile and spoke 
graaously to Eve, while the abashed pair, quite melted at His 
gentleness, offered Him their best arm-chair And what a chair 
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that was for comfort! With its heavy frame and braided seat of 
the finest grass f Such a chair as the village pnest might have^ 
So now the Lord, sitting thus at ease, questioned Adam about his 
affairs, the state of hzs family, his daily labour, and other things 
** 'That IS well,* He said to them * That is well That will 
teach thee not to take thy wife's advice Didst thou hope to have 
for ever the easy life of Paradise^ Gnash thy teeth, My son, and 
toil and gain thy bread by the sweat of thy brow Thus thou 
wilt leain not to rebel against thine elders * 

" But then, regretting His seventy. He added in gentle tones 
" ' What is done is done, and My curse must be fulfilled My 
word cannot be changed But as I have entered this house, I 
will not leave it without some token of kindness Eve, bring thou 
those little ones to Me * 

" The three little ragamuffins arranged themselves m hne before 
the Ommpotent, who looked at them fixedly for a time 

" ' Thou,* He said to the first one, a solemn, pudgy youth, who 
listened scowlmgly, with his chin resting on his hand, ' thou shalt 
be charged with judging thy fellow-man Thou shalt make the 
laws and shalt say what is nght and what is crime, changing thme 
opinion whenever thou wilt, and thou shalt subject all evil-doers 
to the same rule, which is even as a physician doth cure all ills by 
the one medicament ' 

" Then He pointed to the next, a lively, dark-skinned lad, always 
with club in hand, ready to beat his brothers 

" ‘ Thou shalt be a warnor, a chieftain Thou shalt lead men 
like sheep to the slaughter, and yet they shall sing thy praises 
The people, when they see thee covered with thy fellows* blood, 
shall gaze upon thee in admiration as at a demi-god If others 
kiU, they shall be murderers if thou killest, thou shalt be pro- 
claimed as a hero, cause the fields to run red with blood, lay 
waste the towns with fire and sword, destroy and kill, and poets 
shsdl sing of thee and historians shall record thy deeds Others 
than thou who do these things shall be cast into chains ' 

" Reflecting for a moment. He turned to the third ^ Thou 
shalt gather tixe wealth of the world Thou shalt loan money to 
kings and pnnces and shalt treat them as thine equals, and if 
thou ruinest an entire people, the world shall wonder at thy genius ' 
" Poor Adam was weeping for joy and gratitude, while Eve, 
anxious and trembling, strove to speak but could not, for in her 
mother's heart remorse was busy and she was thinking of the poor 
little ones locked m the stable who were to be for ever debarred 
from these mercies 

" ' I am going to bnng them to Him,’ she said in an undertone 
to Adam, but Adam, ever timid, objected, murmunng * It would 
be too great a presumption The Lord will be displeased ’ 
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Just at this moment the Archangel Michael, who had come 
much against his will to the abode of the outcasts, ventured to 
remind his Master of the passing time and tlie need gf haste The 
Lord arose and the archangel escort came hurrying back to attend 
Him on His way But Eve, impelled by her remorse, ran quickly 
to the stable and threw open the door ‘ Lord,* she cned, * behold, 
here are yet others Some gift, I pray thee, for these poor ones * * 
The Almighty looked with surprise at the filthy crowd playing 
in the dirt of the stable 

' There is nothing left to give,* He said ^ Their brothers have 
taken all However, woman, I will reflect and later we shall see ' 
“ St Michael pushed Eve aside, urging her to importune the 
Master no further, but she pursued Him with her supplications 
" * Something, 0 Lord, something for these poor ones, I pray^ 
Else what shall they do in the world ^ * 

The Lord, already on the threshold, turned for a moment 
* They have thw destiny,* He said ' They shall be charged 
with serving and supportmg the others * 

And from those unhappy creatures whom our first mother 
hid in the stable,** concluded the old harvester, '' are we descended 
—we who, with bended back, wrest our scanty living from the 
soil — ^we, the poor of the earth *’ 
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THE TOMB OF ALFBELLUS 

At that time (said the sculptor Garcia), m order to pay for my daily 
bread, I passed a good part of my time restonng images m the 
churches and gilding altars, and m pursuit of this work I travelled 
over the entire province 

Once I received an important commission to restore the great 
altar in the church of Bellus, which work was to be paid for by a 
legacy left by an old lady, and thither I betook myself with my two 
apprentices, who were not much younger thSn I was 
We boarded m the house of the priest, a gentleman who was 
absolutely incapable of remainmg qmet for any length of time, 
hardly had he finished saying mass when he would saddle his mule 
and go off to visit the pnest of some neighbouring parish, or he 
would take his shot-gun and game-bag and attempt to depopulate 
the country of birds While he was thus vagabonding, I and my 
two compamons were perched upon the scaffolding erected in front 
of the altar, touching up and regilding this complicated piece of 
work of the seventeenth century and putting new wings and noses 
on the whole gioup of angels 

In the morning, when mass had been said, we were left absolutely 
alone The church was an ancient one, a huge building, wiih 
white-washed walls and small chapels under arches extending along 
the sides It had that peculiar atmosphere of silence and beauty 
combined which we find m all buildmgs constructed in the Arabic 
style of architecture Through the open door we could get a glimpse 
of the sohtary square m front of the church, flooded with sunlight, 
we could hear the cnes of people calling to each other m the fields 
beyond, sometimes a lot of chickens would very irreverently enter 
the temple, walking around the altar with a look of solemn admira- 
tion, until they were frightened away by our songs I must tell 
you that, familiar with this kind of work, we acted in the church 
as we would m the studio, and I gratified all this crowd of Saints, 
virgins, and angels, covered with the dust of centuries, with all the 
songs I had learned at the theatres, when I occupied a seat m the 
top gallery Sometimes I gave them A%da, and again I favoured 
them with some voluptuous refrains from Paust 
Possibly on this account some of the neighbours dnfted into the 
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church every afternoon, a lot of gossiping old women who had 
nothing better to do than watch our work, and sometimes they went 
so far as to dare criticise because I didn't put enough vermilhon 
on the cheek of some lost angel The best-looking and doubtless 
the nchest of the lot, to judge by the authonty she seemed to exer- 
cise over the others, would sometimes come up on the scaffold, 
doubtless to impress me with her superiority, standing m such a 
way that I couldn't move without almost falling over her 

The floor of the church was composed of large slabs of stone, and 
in the middle of it was a large circular stone m the centre of which 
was a rusty iron ring One afternoon I was standing on this stone 
and wondering what there might be beneath it As I was stooping 
down and trying to lift the rmg from its socket, the same woman — 
whose name, by the way, was Pascuala — came m and seemed to be 
extraordmanly astonished at seeing me in this position 

That whole afternoon she passed on the scaffold, paying no atten- 
tion to her companiQns below, but looking at me sharply in a way 
which indicated that she wished to ask me a question Finally the 
question came She desired to know what I was doing on that 
stone, which had never been known to have been hfted within the 
memory of man I denied having lifted it, but my denials seemed 
only to excite her cunosity the more, and feeling a boyish desire 
to hoax her, I managed to arrange it so that every afternoon when 
she entered the church she found me standing on that stone and 
examining it closely The work came to an end, and we took down 
the scaffolding, the altar shone like a sun of gold, and just as I 
was about to leave the church the woman, devoured by cunosity, 
made another attempt to get at what she called my secret 

If you only tell me, Painter," she said supplicatmgly, I 
will keep the secret 

And the paintei — ^for this is what they called me — as he was 
young and of a somewhat mischievous disposition, and especially 
as he was going to leave that part of the country within an hour, 
forthwith whispered to the lady the most absurd fairy tale I made 
her promise at least twenty-five times not to whisper a word of what 
I was about to say, and then I told her a senes of hes as quickly 
as I could manufacture them, drawing from the most interesting 
novels I had ever read I told her that I had lifted the stone by 
means of a mystenous force of which I alone knew the secret, and 
that beneath it I had seen the most extraordinary things First I 
had encountered a long, steep staircase leading into the bowels of 
the earth, then I had come upon a number of passages leading in 
aH directions From one of them there came a faint light, and 
following this I came to a large room m which burned a lamp of 
antique form, which had been burning for a thousand years In 
the centre of this room, lying upon a couch of marble, was a large 
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man He had a long grey beard, his eyes were closed, and beside 
him there was an enormous sword, on his head was a turban in 
which glittered the Moorish half-moon of gold and diamonds 

" It IS a Moorl *' she interrupted 

Yes, a Moor How wonderfully bright she was to have dis- 
covered it* I went on to say that he was wrapped in a mantle 
that shone like gold, and on the marble were certain inscriptions 
in a strange language which even the pnest himself could not read, 
but I, being a painter, and painters know everything, I had deci- 
phered it without the dightest difficulty The meaning was — was — 
ahem, '' Here lies Ali-Bellus this tomb is dedicated to hn n by 
Sarah, his wife, and Macael, his son ” 

One month later when I was in the city of Valencia I found out 
what had occurred m that good little town after I left it Pascuala 
at once informed her husband, who the next day repeated the entire 
story at the tavern General stupefaction ^ To think they had 
lived all their lives m that town, had been to that church every 
Sundaj^ and did not know that just beneath their feet there lay the 
man with the long beard, the ^eat sword, and the turban < And 
then to think that it was the great Ah-Bellus, who had a wife by 
the name of Sarah and a son by the name of Macael, and who had 
undoubtedly founded the town* And all this had been seen by a 
stranger, who had been there but a few days, while not one of them 
had even suspected it * 

The following Sunday, after the pnest had left the little town to 
go and dine with one of his fnends, a large part of the population 
rushed back to the church The husband of Pascuala succeeded in 
getting the sexton to surrender the key, and all, even the mayor and 
the secretary, entered the church, armed with pickaxes, crowbars, 
and ropes How they did sweat * That stone had certainly not 
been moved m three centunes The strongest of them used every 
effort, but for an hour the stone did not move the fraction of an 
inch 

Courage, courage* '' yelled Pascuala Remember that be- 
neath that stone is the Moor* 

Encouraged by her, they redoubled their efforts, and after 
another hour’s work they managed to pull up not only the stone 
but the greater part of the floor of the church One would have 
thought that the whole edifice was commg down, but little ^ey 
cared about that* All looks were fixed upon the yawmng hole 
before them The boldest scratched their heads wi& evident in- 
decision, but one, more courageous than the others, finally caused 
a rope to be tied around his waist, and, murmunng a prayer, they 
lowered him down while all held their breaths That lowermg didn't 
tire them very much, for the man's feet were on bottom even while 
his head was outside 
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What do you see^ '' they yelled m chorus 

He was moving aU around that pit, feehng with his hands, with- 
out finding anything but four sohd walls and a few heaps of rotten 
straw 

"'Look around! Search* " screamed those who were gathered 
closely about the edge of the hole But the investigator could find 
nothmg but the four walls of this narrow pit and the rotten straw 
He chmbed out and others took his place, accusing the first one of 
being stupid, but finally all were convinced that there was nothmg 
there but a hole about six feet square To say that they were angry 
would be to put it veiy mildly They simply raved The women 
took occasion to revenge themselves upon Pascuala, who had lorded 
it over them for so many years Their misfortunes reached their 
climax, however, when the priest returned Seeing the floor of the 
church and heanng the story of what had happened, he declared 
that he would excommunicate all the inhabitants of the town and 
close the church, and was only calmed when the daring discoverers 
of Ali-Bellus pronused to construct a better floor at their own 
expense 

'' Did you ever go back there again ^ '' one of those present 
asked the sculptor 

You couldn't hire me to More than once I have met some of 
the inhabitants of this town in the city of Valencia, and, strange 
to say, when they spoke to me about the hoax they laughed and 
thought it a wonderfully good joke They all assured me that they 
were not among those who had gone into the churdbi, for they had 
suspected the tnck from the beginnmg They always terminated 
the conversation by inviting me to come down and visit them and 
have a good time They smiled angelically when they gave me this 
invitation, but there was a certain gleam in their eyes that gave me 
to understand that the town would probably be the unhealthiest 
place for me on earth 
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THE BOURGEOIS KING 

Friend ’ The sky is dark, the air cold, the day sad A merry 
story Just to brush aside grey and misty melancholy Here 

it is 

There was once m an immense and brilliant city a very powerful 
Kmg, who had nch and fanciful garments, nak^d slaves both black 
and white, long-maned horses, glittenng weapons, fleet greyhounds, 
and beaters with brass horns, that Med the air with their fan- 
faronade Was he a Poet King> No, my friend he was the 
Bourgeois King 

This sovereign was very tond of art and gave largess freely to his 
musicians, to his composers of dithyrambs, painters, sculptors, 
apothecanes, barbers and fencing masters 

When he used to go to the forest, beside, a wounded and bleed- 
ing deer or wild-boar, he would make his rhetoricians improvise 
allusive verses, while the servants filled the goblets with the golden 
wine that sparkles, and the women clapped their hands with 
elegant and rh3rthmic motion He was the king of all, m his Baby- 
lon of music, of laughter and the noise of feasting When he tired 
of the maddmg city, he went to the chase, deafemng the wood with 
his throng, and the frightened birds flew from their nests and the 
babel echoed through the deepest caves The fleet-footed dogs 
broke through die brush in wild career, and the huntsmen, baidmg 
over the necks of their horses, let their purple cloaks wave m the 
air, their faces flushed and their hair flying 

The King possessed a superb palace where he had accumulated 
nches and marveflous works of art He reached it through masses 
of lilies and extensive ponds, saluted first by the white-necked 
swans, then by the haughty flunkeys Good taste > He went up 
steps flanked by columns of alabaster and smaragdine, guarded on 
either side by marble hons, like the thrones of Solomon Refine- 
ment! Besides the swans, he had a vast aviary, as became a lover 
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of the music of cooing and smgmg birds, and next to it he broadened 
his nund, reading novels by M Ohnet, or beautiful books on gram- 
matical questions, or Hermosillan cnticisms Yes, he was a staunch 
defender of academic correctness in letters, and of the furmture 
style in art, a sublime mind, a lover of pohsh and orthography 

Eastern fancies * for ostentation and nothing more It was an 
easy thing for him to have a salon worthy of the taste of a Gon- 
court and of the millions of a Croesus, chimenc creatures of bronze 
with open maws and twisted tads, in wondrous and fantastic groups, 
lacquers from Kioto inlaid with the leaves and branches of a 
monstrous flora, and animals of an unknown fauna, butterflies 
with strange-coloured wings on the walls, coloured roosters and 
fishes, masks with homble expressions and eyes that seemed to 
see, halberds with blades of great antiquity, and handles carved 
with dragons devouring the lotus, in egg-shells, cloaks of yellow 
sdk, as of woven spiders' thread, ornamented vnth red herons and 
green nee plants, veses and porcelains centunes old, of the kind 
painted with warriors of Tartary, half-clad m a single skm, holding 
stretched bows and quivers of arrows 
For the rest there was the Greek room, filled with marbles, 
goddesses, muses, nymphs, and sat57rs, the room of the gallant 
penod, with paintings by the great Watteau and by Chardin, two, 
three, four, how many more rooms f 
And Maecenas walked through them all, his face reflecting a 
certain majesty, his stomach happy and the crown on his head, like 
a king of diamonds 

One day as he was seated on his throne, surrounded by courtiers, 
rhetoncians, and masters of ndmg and dancing, they brought ham 
a queer specimen of a man 

What is that^ " he asked Sire, it is a poet " 

The King had swans on his pond, cananes, sparrows, not to say 
many rare birds, m his aviary a poet was something new and 
strange Bnng him here " 

And the poet " Sire, I am starving " 

And the Kmg 
Speak, and you shaU eat " 

He began Sire, long have I sung of the things that are to be 
I have spread my wings to the humcane, I came to the world in 
the dawn I seek for the chosen race that is to wait, a hymn on the 
Mps and a lyre in the hand, for the nsmg of the great sun I have 
abandoned the inspirations of the corrupt city, of the perfumed 
chamber, of the muse of the flesh that belittles the soul and powders 
the face I have broken the flattering harps of the weak against 
goblets of Bohemia and the jars where foams fee wine feat in- 
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toxicates but strengthens not, I have cast aside the cloak that made 
me seem an actor, oi a woman, and I have dressed myself in a 
savage and splendid style my rags are regal I have gone to the 
virgin forest, where I have been strengthened and fed with the 
milk of nutriment and the hquor of a new life, and by ttie edge of 
the angry sea, tossing my head in the black and mighty tempest, 
hke a commandmg angel, or an Olympian demigod, I have given 
myself to iambics and deserted the madngal 
'' I have embraced Nature in her grandeur, and have sought m 
the warmth of the Ideal, the verse m the star in heaven on high, 
and the verse in the pearl in the ocean below I have desired 
strength i Because the time of great upheavals is at hand, with a 
Messiah all light, all energy and power, and it becomes us to receive 
His spirit with a tnumphal arch of poetry, with stanzas of steel, 
with stanzas of gold, with stanzas of love 

Sire* Art is not in the cold casmgs of marble, nor in the 
highly finished paintmg, nor m the great M .Ohnetl Sue* Art 
does not clothe itself in trousers, or talk m bourgeois, or dot all 
its I’s Art is magnificent, it has cloaks of gold, or of fire, or it 
goes naked, it mixes the clay with inspiration, and pamts with 
light, it is powerful, and stakes with its wings like the eagle, or with 
its paw hke the lion Sire, between an Apollo and a goose, 
choose the ApoUo, although one be made of baked clay and the 
other of ivory '' 

'^Oh» Poetry**' 

** Well* Rhymes are prostituted, verses are made to the beauty 
spots of women, and poetic syrups are manufactured And, sire, 
the bootmaker cnticises my hendecasyllables, and the master of 
chemistry corrects my inspiration Sire, it is you who authonse 
all this The ideal, fee ideal ** 

The King mterrupted 

You have heard him What is to be done^ " 

And a philosopher of that mode 
If you will permit, sire, he can earn his bread by playmg an 
organ, we can put him in fee gardens, near the swans, and he can 
play when you are walkmg there " 

Yes," said fee King, and addressmg the poet "You shall 
turn a handle You sh^ keep silent You shall play an organ 
that will give out valses, quadrilles, and two-steps, unless you 
prefer to die of hunger A piece of music for a piece of bread 
No gibbensh about ideals " Go* " And from feat day onwards, 
by the edge of the pond where lived the swans, fee starving poet 
could be seen turmng fee handle, tirinnn, tinrmn * ashamed 
m the sight of fee great sun* Did fee Kmg pass by^ Tinnnn, 
tmrmnl • Did his stomach feel empty ^ Tinrmn* And this, 
aimd fee mocking of the free birds tlmt came to dnnk fee dew 
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from the lihes, amid the buzzmg of the bees that stung his face 
and filled his eyes with tears bitter tears than ran down his 
cheeks and fell on the hardened groimd * 

And wmter came, and the poor poet felt numbed with cold m 
body and soul His bram seemed petnfied, and he thought no 
more of his grand verses, the poet of the mountam crowned with 
eagles was now nothing but a poor devil turmng the handle of an 
organ tinnnn * 

And when the snow feU he was forgotten by the King and his 
subjects, the birds were sheltered, but he was left m the icy air that 
gnpped his body and lashed his face 

And one mght when the snow from above was falhng in 
crystaUised flakes, there was a feast in the palace, and the hght 
from the sconces danced memly on the marble, on the gold, and 
on the robes of the mandarins m the old porcelams And frenzied 
applause was given to the toast of the professor of rhetoric, teeming 
with dactyls, anapa^ts and pyrrhics, while the champagne sparkled 
in the crystal glasses, with its clear and fleeting bubbles A 
winter’s mght, a mght of festivity * And the poor devil, covered 
by the snow, near the pond, turned the han^e of the organ to 
warm himself, shivenng and stiff from the cold, reviled by the 
north wind on the frozen and merciless mantle of snow, m the 
darkness of night, the mad music of two-step and quadnlle floating 
among the leafless trees, and he died, thmkmg that the sun would 
nse next day and with it the Ideal and that would not 
be dressed in trousers, but in a cloak: of fire, or of gold Until 
the King and his courtiers found him next day, 3ie poor luckless 
poet, like a sparrow killed by the frost* with a bitter smile on his 
bps, and his hand still holding the handle 

Oh, my fnendi The sky is dark, the air is cold, the day sad 
Hiere is grey and misty melancholy about . But, how tiie 
soul IS comforted by a timely word or a hand-shake i An revoir 
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THE WATER NYMPH 

We were seated round the table, just six of us, in the Chllteau 
newly bought by Lesbia, the capricious and untamable httle 
actress whose extravagances were then on every lip Our Aspasia 
presided, and at the moment held between her pmk fingers a moist 
lump of sugar, which she was sucking with childish pleasure We 
had reached the liqueurs The table glittered like a lake of precious 
stones, and the light of the flickenng candles merged in tiie half- 
empty glasses, changing colour m the ruby Bu 1 *gundy, the burmng 
gold of the champagne, and the emerald depths of the cr^me de 
menthe 

We talked with the enthusiasm of respectable artists after a good 
dinner We were all artists of varying degrees of importance, and 
there was also a fat scientist whose immaculate shirt-front was 
decorated by a monstrous cravat, tied in a large knot 
Some one said, Yes, Fremiet * '' And from Fremiet we passed 
to his ammals, to his masterly chisel, to two bronze dogs that 
stood near by, one nosing the scent of the quarry, and the other 
gazmg upwards, his thin tail rigid and erect, as though looking at 
die hunter Who mentioned M3n:on^ The scientist who recited 
Anacreon's epigram in Greek “ Drover, take your herd to graze 
afar, lest thmlang Myron's cow alive, you want to take it with 
you ” 

Lesbia finished sucking the lump of sugar, and with a silvery 
laugh 

Bah^ I prefer the sat3n:s I would like to give my bronzes 
life, and if possible, my lover should be one of those shaggy demi- 
gods But even more than satyrs, I adore centaurs, and I would 
let myself be stolen by one of those monsters if only to hear my 
lover wail at my deceit, sadly pla3nng on his flute " 

The scientist interrupted Sat5n:s and fauns, hippocentaurs 
and syrens have existed like the salamanders and the Phoenix " 

We all laughed, but above the chorus rose the voice, irre- 
sistible, charming, of Lesbia, her face flushed with the flush of 
beauty, radiant with happmess 

Yes,'^ continued the scientist, what right have we to deny 
facts affirmed by the ancients^ The gigantic dog, high as a man, 
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seen by Alexander, is as real as the kraken spider that lives in the 
depths of &e sea St Anthony the Abbot, at the age of ninety, 
went in search of the old hermit Paul who lived in a cave Lesbia, 
don't laugh The saint was walking through the desert, leaning 
on his staff, and wondering where he would find the man he sought 
After walking for a long time, do you know who told him the 
durection he was to take^ A centaur, ‘ half man and half horse,' 
says the author He spoke as though annoyed, and fled so rapidly 
that the saint soon lost sight of him, he galloped away with his hair 
flowing and his body nearly grazing the ground Dunng the same 
journey St Anthony saw a satyr, a little man of strange appear- 
ance, standing near a streamlet, he had a hook nose, a rough and 
wnnkied forehead, and the lower part of his ill-formed body ter- 
mmated with the hoofs of a goat " 

In fact," said Lesbia, " M Cocureau, future member of the 
Institute* " 

The scientist continued 

" It is affirmed by St Jerome that in the time of Constantine the 
Great a live satyr was taken to Alexandria, and his body was pre- 
served when he died Moreover, he was seen by the Emperor in 
Antioch " 

Lesbia had refilled hei glass of cr^me de menthe, and was 
moistening her tongue in the green liqueur, like a kitten 

It IS said by Albertus Magnus that in his time two satyrs were 
captured m the mountains of Saxony Ennco Zormano assures us 
that m Tartary there were men with only one leg, and one arm 
only on the chest Vmcencio in his time saw a monster that was 
brought to the King of France, it had a dog's head (Lesbia 
laughed) The thighs, arms, and hands were as hairless as ours 
(lesbia wnggled in her chair like a ticklish child), it ate cooked 
meat, and drank wme wilhngly " 

“ Colombme* " called Lesbia And Colombine came, a little 
lap-dog like a bundle of wool Its mistress took it up, and amidst 
shouts of laughter from all 

Take that* The monster was like you* " And she kissed it 
on the mouth, while the animal trembled and distended its little 
nostrils with excitement 

"And Filegon Trahano " — concluded the scientist finely — 
" asserts the existence of two kinds of hippocentaurs one of them 
eats elephants " 

" Enough of this wisdom," said Lesbia And she fimshed her 
liqueur 

I was happy. I had not opened my bps. " Oh I "I exclaimed, 
" I prefer nsmiphs* I would like to watch those nudities of the 
woo^ and fountains, although, like Actaeon, my dogs devoured me 
afterwards But n3miphs don't exist! " 
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That merry gathering broke up amid laughter and farewells 
" Well/" said Lesbia, burning me with her fawn-hke eyes, and 
lowering her voice as though speaking only to me, ** n3miphs do 
exist, and you shall see them " 

It was a spring day I was wandenng in the gardens of the 
castle, with the air of a confirmed dreamer The sparrows were 
twittenng on the fresh lilies and peckmg at the beetles protected by 
their shells of emerald, by their breast-plates of gold and steel 
Among the roses, carmine-coloured and vermilion, the penetratmg 
odour of sweet perfumes, farther on, the violets, m large masses, 
with their soft colour and virgin odour Beyond, the tall trees, 
the leafy branches harbouring a thousand bees, the statues m the 
half-shades, the bronze discobolus, the muscular gladiators in their 
superb gymnastic attitudes, the perfumed bowers hung with ivy, 
the porticoes, beautiful lomc reproductions, caryatides all white 
and mvitmg, and vigorous telamones of the ^tlantean order, with 
broad backs and giant thighs I was wandenng in the labynnth 
of these charms when I heard a noise, over there in the 
darkness of the wood, in the pond where live the swans — 
some so white that they seem carved m alabaster, others with 
half the ;ieck as black as ebony, suggesting a black stocking on a 
white leg 

I moved nearer Was I dreaming^ No, never ^ I felt as you 
did when you first saw Egena m her grotto 
In the centre of the pond, amongst the fnghtened swans, was a 
nymph, a real n3nnph, submerging her rose-coloured form m the 
crystal waters Her hips above the water seemed at times gdded by 
the gentle hght filtenng through the leaves It was a vision of 
lilies, roses, snow, and gold, I saw an ideal with life and form, 
and I heard above the gentle splashing of the broken waters a 
mocking and harmomous laugh that fired my blood 
Suddenly the vision fled, the nymph rose from the pond, like 
Cytherea on her wave, and gathenng her hair, that shed diamonds 
m her path, she ran between the rose-bushes, beyond the Mies and 
violets, beyond the leafy trees, until she disappeared, alas, round a 
bend and I was left a lyric poet, a cheated faun, looking at the 
large alabaster swans which seemed to mock me as they stretched 
towards me their long necks, at the end of which ghstened the 
agate green of &eir bills 

Later, we were lunching together, the same friends of the 
pre^ous evening, and among us, resplendent m his shirt-front 
and large black bow, the fat scientist, future member of the 
Imtitute 
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And suddenly, whilst we were all talking of Fremiet’s latest work 
m the Salon, Lesbia exclaimed m her merry Parisian voice “ T6 ' 
as Tartann says, the poet has seen njunphsi ” All looked at 
her astomshed, and she gazed at me, gazed at me like a cat, and 
laughed hke a ticklish cMd 
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THE BLUE BIRD 

Paris is a gay yet temble place Among the frequenters of the 
Caf4 Plombier, painters, sculptors, authors, poets, yes, all aspiring 
to the old green laurel — good and plucky boys — ^no one was more 
beloved than poor Garcin, nearly always sad, a good absmthe 
drinker, a dreamer who was never drunk, and, like a true 
Bohemian, a fine improviser 

Among the drawings and sketches of future Delacroix that 
decorated the walls of the untidy httle room where we had our 
merry meetings were verses, complete stanzas in the heavy sloping 
wntmg of our blue bird 

The blue bird was poor Garcin You don't know why he was 
called by that name^ Well, it was we who chnstened him 
It was not a mere whim He was a sad dnnker, and when we 
asked him why he frowned and stared at the ceiling, whilst we 
were aU laughing like lunatics or like siUy children, he replied with 
a rather bitter smile Comrades, it is because I have a blue bird 
m my head, and therefore " 

It also happened that he was very fond of visiting the country in 
the spnng-time The air of the woods was good for his lun^, so 
the poet used to tell us When he returned from his excursions he 
always brought bunches of violets and sheaves of paper covered 
with madrigals, wntten to the rusthng of the leaves under the 
cloudless sky The violets were for Nim, his neighbour, a girl with 
fresh and rosy cheeks and eyes of the deepest blue The verses 
were for us We read them and applauded them We all admired 
Garcm He was a genius that would shine His time would come 
Oh, the blue bird would fly very high* Bravo* Good I Here, 
waiter, more absmthe 


Garcm's principles 

Of flowers, the pretty bell-flower 

Of precious stones, tibte sapphire 

Of the immensities, the sky and love, that is to say, Nim's 
eyes 
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And the poet often said I think neurosis is always better than 
dulness 


At times Garcm was sadder than usual 

He would walk along the boulevards indifferent to the luxunous 
carnages, the well-dressed men, the beautiful women When pass- 
mg a jeweller's shop he would smile, but when he came to a book- 
shop, he approached the wmdow and exaimned the contents 
eagerly, at the sight of the beautiful volumes he said he felt de- 
cidedly envious, and frowned, to reheve his feeling he would look 
at the sky and sigh And then he would hurry to the caf6 m search 
of us, nervous, excited, he would order his absinthe and say 

Yes, caged in my head is a blue bird that wants its free- 
dom 


Some began to tliimk his mind unhinged 

A brain specialist, on being consulted, said it was a case of 
special monomania His pathological experience left no room for 
doubt 

Decidedly, poor Garcm was mad 

One day he received a letter from his father, an old cloth mer- 
chant m Normandy, which ran somewhat hke this 

I have heard about your mad behaviour in Pans So long as 
you continue, you shan't have a sou from me Come and keep my 
books in the shop, and when you have burnt your stupid wntings, 
you lazy scamp, you can have my money " 

This letter was read out in the Caf6 Plombier 

^ Will you go^ " Won't you go^ " Will you agreed " 
** Will you take any notice^ " 

Bravo, Garcm * He tore up the letter, and leamng out of the 
wmdow, laughed loudly and improvised a few stanzas, which 
ended, if I remember nghtly 

*Tis true I'm doomed to idleness 
Yet at my fate I do not gird, 

So long as, caged within my brain. 

Safe and secure is the Blue Bird * 


After that, Garcin's character underwent a change He became 
talkative, took a dose of memment, bought a new coat, and began 
a poem in terzete, entitled, naturally, " The Blue Bird ” 

Every evening at our meeting a fresh part of the work was read 
It was excellent, sublime, extravagant. It pictured a very beautiful 
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sky, a very fresh landscape, a country conjured up as by the magic 
brush of Corot, children's faces showmg among the flowers, Nini's 
eyes moist and large, and added to all, the good God who sends, 
flying over it all, a blue bird that, without knowing how or when, 
nests in the poet's head, where it remains a prisoner When the 
bird wants to fly and spreads its wings and strikes the walls of his 
head, he casts his eyes heavenwards, puckers his forehead, and 
drinks absinthe with a little water, drawing the while at a cigarette 
That IS the poem 

One night Garcm came, laughing loudly, but yet very sad 


His pretty neighbour had been earned to the graveyard 
I have news for you^ News^ The last canto of my poem 
Nim IS dead Spnng comes and Nini goes The violets can remain 
m the countiy Now for the epilogue of my poem The pub- 
hshers do not even condescend to read my verses You will very 
soon have to separate The law of time 'fhe epilogue must be 
entitled How the blue bird took wing to the blue skies 
The middle of spnng* The trees in bloom, the clouds pink in 
the mom and pale at eve, the gentle breeze that shakes the leaves 
and flutters the nbbons of the straw hats Garcm did not go into 
the country Here he comes, dressed m a new suit, to our beloved 
Caf6 Plombier, pale, and smiling sadly 
*'My friends, embrace me Embrace me, all of you, bid me 
good-bye, with all your hearts the blue bird is taking 
wmg " 

And poor Garcm wept, and wrung our hands hard and went 
away 

We all said Garcm, the prodigal son, is going to his father m 
Normandy Muses, farewell, farewell, Graces Our poet has 
decided to measure cloth * Here ! A glass to Garcm * 

Pale, frightened, sorrowful, on the following day all the fre- 
quenters of the Cafe Plombier, who made such a noise m the 
untidy htde room, stood m Garem's lodgings He was l 3 ung on the 
bed, on the blood-stamed sheets, his head shattered by a bullet 
On the pillow lay fragments of his bram Horrible* 

When we had recovered from the shock, and were weeping over 
the body of our friend, we found on him the famous poem On 
the last page he had written these words 

To-day, in the middle of spnng, I have opened the door of the 
cage for the poor blue bird 


Ah * Garcm, how many people are afiSbicted as you were. 
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I 9th Century 

THE CURSE OF TONGUES 

I 

Never shall I forget my old schoolmate and eccentric fnend, Juan 
Claro 

He was a good student, laborious and painstaking, but exceed- 
ingly quarrelsome and taciturn, even to the extent of avoiding 
vhis class-mates Laiter he became barbarously and offensively 
outspoken on all occasions Since his hands were always ready 
and eager to back up his tongue, he had sooner or later measured 
strength ith every student m college who believed himself capable 
of avenging Juan’s stinging remarks by an appeal to fisticuffs 
His predilection for me was due to my toleration of what he 
called his frankness ” Juan really had many good quahties, and 
my enjoyment of his sagacity and the conviction that he was his 
own worst enemy and morally mcapable of living in ordinary 
society made me seek his company and esteem him highly His 
character was as opposite to most men’s as it was possible to 
imagme At last, after a more than usually stormy college career, 
he became involved during the last few weeks of his fourtii year in 
a fight, which brought him before the disciplinary committee, and 
he was summanly dismissed from the umversity 

Well, anyway,” Juan said to me when it was all over, ” I had 
the great satisfaction of telling the old bears how the professors’ 
wives flirt with us and everybody else* ” 

Some years later we chanced to be ndmg together in the stage- 
coach to San Isidro, when another and a more cunous phase of his 
trouble-making nature asserted itself in a most startlmg and unex- 
pected manner Just m front of us on the outside of the coach was 
a very pretty young woman accompanied by a rather gnm-lookmg, 
old moustached fellow Juan eyed first one and then the other, 
and finally managed in some way to attract the young woman's 
attention For a few moments they cast sheep’s eyes at each other, 
when Juan suddenly spoke to her escort 

Pardon me, stranger, but is the young lady your wife^ ” 

” What’s that to you^ ” growled the old moustache fiercely 

63 « 
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Nothing at all/' retorted Juan, with a slow and dangerous 
smile, but I cannot resist the pleasure of informing you that for 
some time now she has been eyeing me with a good deal of 
interest " 

Everybody on top of the lumbenng old vehicle gasped* We 
expected nothing less than a fight on &e spot Had the stranger 
thrown himself upon Juan there and then we could not have said 
a word, for the insult was so uncalled-for, but to our amazement 
he merely shouted vociferously to the driver to stop, clambered 
down himself, and took the young woman, now very pale and 
trembling, down after him, and handed Juan his card Claro 
glanced at the pasteboard, laughed in the face of the old gentleman, 
and tore the card into bits It was the business card of a dry-^ 
goods house, and the old fellow was a miserable shopkeeper instead 
of the soldier or man of the world we had thought him Juan said 
afterward he was almost sorry he had said anything to him, it was 
a pity to waste powder, even in words, on a man beneath one's 
own station • 

It was this same Juan, the incorrigible, who cned out m a 
loud, clear voice, before a roomful of fnends, when told that his 
father was dead It's high time* " 

The people about, of course, withdrew from him in horror, not- 
withstanding the old man's death had left Juan many times a 
millionaire I was the only one left in the room to hear his better 
self express the genuine sorrow I knew he felt After that it was 
long before I saw him again, only hearing occasionally that bis 
old and unchecked habit of giving his thoughts a reckless tongue 
had grown into a positive infirmity I had almost entirely for- 
gotten the man, with his queer ways and his inexhaustible wealth, 
when one day I got a note from him It ran as follows 

** Dear Luis — I give you two proofs of my confidence The 
first IS to ask you to do me a favour I wish you to send me a 
servant- I must have one of good antecedents, and with the 
indispensable quality of being stone-deaf The person with whom 
I have to live is a deaf-mute, so it would be well for the servant to 
be able to converse in the sign-manual, thus saving me the nuis- 
ance of teaching it The essential thmg is that he must be as deaf 
as a mud wall — I have two excellent dogs to guard the house, 
and their ears are all that can be desired 

'' The second proof is that I save you the annoyance of a fruit- 
less tnp out here Since my servants cannot hear nor know when 
any one calls, they open to nobody, and merely bnng me in the 
letters and cards left by the postman under the gate I shall read 
your reply with satisfaction 

Your old friend and fellow-student. 


Juan Claro/' 
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After attending to Juan's request, I heard no more from him for 
so long a time that I had again forgotten that my old fnend was 
alive Then one afternoon a stoutish man in deep black entered 
my office and made queer signs to me with his hands For a 
moment I could not remember him, but at last I recollected that 
this must be the man I had sent out to the provinces in accordance 
with Juan's instructions in that cunous letter The poor fellow 
gesticulated quite uselessly at me, with his sprawling fingers 
wngglmg in all directions like so many worms My equally futile 
words pattered vainly against his granite t3mipanum, and we were 
as far apart as though walls separated us At last, with a quick 
gesture which I took to mean patience, and a profound bow, he 
drew a folded paper from his coat pocket and laid it upon my 
table It was another letter from Juan, and I read it with interest, 
the mute watching me narrowly as I took it up The script was 
fine and close-wntten, and the sheets of manuscnpt were so 
numerous as to promise a longish bout at deciphenng my fnend's 
none too distinct hieroglyphics, so I settled back in my chair to 
read in comfort, little guessmg what was coming 

ii 

Dear Luis," the letter began, " you have been and are my 
only fnend You have many friendships, but I can do no less 
than make you my confidant, though I suppose I now occupy but 
a very small place in your affections Nevertheless, I must recover 
what space I formerly held, and m order to do that satisfactorily, 
must, in some measure at least, explain away my former and more 
recent offences 

" Thongh you have, indeed, always remained my fnend, your 
visits to me gradually became more and more irregular until they 
finally ceased altogether All my other acquaintances had ffiropped 
me, and when you no longer came to me I began to wonder what 
it was that kept me fnendless and alone, no matter where I was I 
thought the matter over carefully and became convinced that since 
I had not mastered my old foolish habit of thinking aloud, it was 
mastenng me, nay, had mastered me, to the extent that I found 
myself powerless to correct the fault Well, to make a long story 
short, I bought a place out here in the country and shut myself 
up with a servant, thinking to become, hke Descartes, an ascetic 
and lonely philosopher But my man turned out a thief, and one 
day when we were talking about it he attempted to justify himself 
He declared he had robbed the merchant who was his employer 
because the latter had entrusted him with all his secrets, though 
pying him a beggarly pittance as v/ages * As you think out 
loud, air,' he finished up brazenly, ‘ I think you had better have 
only mules for your servants m future ' I did not folly under- 
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stand what he meant and forced the rascal to explain, which be 
did with the greatest reluctance 

“ ' Well, sir, if you must know,' he said, ' you think out loud 
all day long, on every subject You speak of the interest you get 
from the bankers, of how long it is since you had a bath, and 
whether you are clean enough to go one day more without taking 
one You see I know all your most secret thoughts I could tell 
you the names of your former mistresses, and the circumstances 
under which your mother died, just how much your father left 
you, and where and how it is invested and kept I know that at 
the piesent moment you have nght here in your pocket fifty 
thousand pesetas that came m this morning's mail from the bank, 
and you don't know what to do with such a sum m notes My 
advice, respectfully offered, would be to put it m the bank at 
once ' 

“ The fellow's talk and his confession shook me up considerably, 
and I resolved to act on his advice I saw at last that what had 
been a mere mannerism in my early youth had become a vice I 
could not control even in the most favourable circumstances I 
was always making a noise wherever I went, it was the buzzing 
of my mmost thoughts, expressed verbally, though without my 
realismg it You can see how impossible it would be for me to 
live in society m close touch with my feUow-men Every whimsical 
or senous notion or idea that popped into my head would just as 
surely pop out agam in words The more effort I made to suppress 
this grotesque yet dangerous failing the worse it became It was 
as if the very fact of dwelling on it aggravated my disease At last 
I gave up trying, and permitted myself full swing Crimes, vice, 
the defects of beauties, the misenes of the nch and powerful, the 
evil qualities of any and all, noble, lewd, scientific, foohsh, whim- 
sical or senous thoughts dnpped in words from my tongue like the 
slaver of a panting dog at noon 

** Of course, the first thmg I did was to get nd of Francisco, the 
next, I wrote to an agency, and the following afternoon a mute 
presented himself, a white-haired and moustached old fellow who 
appeared very vigorous m spite of his years, and who proved active 
and serviceable I thought he would do very well, but he had the 
grave fault of extreme cunosity, and many a time I caught him 
spying on me through the gate or window Since the man could 
not talk, and it was too much of a nuisance to wnte out conversa- 
tions with him on any ordinary and tnvial subject, I purchased a 
number of good parrots and magpies to make my speechless life 
less burdensome You may be sure they very soon developed an 
astonishmg flow of conversation One of them, my favourite 
because of his talkative powers and abihty to cany on a genume 
conversation, I called Nuno You remember Nufio, don't you? 
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—the chap at college who was the wonder of the professors and the 
despair of dullards like myself for his ability to read a thing once 
and then reel it off by rote without the slightest effort? 

I could not, however, depend entirely upon my birds for 
amusement, so I used to sit out on my second-storey balcony every 
tine afternoon, watching the farmers in the distance and the people 
who occasionally passed by on the road By twisting my neck a 
little I could see between the trees to the shoulder of the near-by 
cemetery I had been sitting there for several weeks when I 
noticed a young woman, clad m deep mourning, come out of the 
postern gate of the cemetery and pass down the road to some point 
beyond my house Her dress was modest and her face pretty 
enough In Madnd, or any good-sized city, she would not have 
attracted the slightest attention, but here, on a lonely road, away 
in the country, she completely captivated me ‘ Who can this 
unknown be? * I wondered to myself every afternoon, as I sat 
hidden on the balcony, watchmg her pass ‘ Can it be that a 
veteran like myself iS to fall a victim to this simple country girl? ' 
I asked myself one afternoon as I was walking mechanically along 
the road down which she always disappeared I turned to see if 
I could locate the exact spot where she vanished each day, and to 
my annoyance saw my servant trailing along a few paces in the 
rear 

* Idler ^ ’ I said in the sign-manual, ' you were spying on 
me* " 

* No, sir* ' he answered out loud and without repressing an 
evil smile It annoyed me the more to feel that he could talk to 
me as he pleased, while I, because he was stone-deaf, had to use 
the slow and difficult signs * I wished to speak to you of the 
young lady who passes this way every afternoon ' 

* Who IS she? ’ I asked, forgetting to repnmand him 

" Her name is Sofia,' he responded humbly ‘ I saw you 
watched her with mterest, so I ventured to set myself the task 
of finding out who and what she is Her family is excellent and 
honourable, but now very poor The girl herself is unmarried 
and virtuous, she lives with a sister of her father, who is employed 
in the country some miles away, but is too poor to support her 
properly The girl has, however, one insurmountable defect— she 
IS absolutely deaf and dumb, a perfect mute ' 

You can imagine how I felt when I heard that* I dismissed 
my man with a wave of the hand and walked on alone to think 
it over Next day my decision was formed I waited for her at 
ffie comer of the cemetery, with a blessed sense of security and 
confidence I had never known in my affairs with other women For 
Sofia the mute I was a man without a fault My hands would 
not stutter nor betray my secret thoughts, they could express 
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sensible ideas of love m a rational way And my lips, talking 
their loudest, could never be hurtful to her We should hve to- 
gether happily, and she need never know my miserable secret 

The tongue of my fingers was lacomc A declaration in the 
usual roundabout terms of love would have been interminable and 
ndiculous, spelled out, so I simply signed to her with my hands 
' I love you Will you make me happy — can we not be fnends? 

I know your name and position I live alone in that big house 
Will you share it with me^ ’ 

Anxiously I waited for her reply, which was some time m 
coming At last she looked up at me with a faint smile and 
replied on her fingers 

' Fnendship comes little by little Love comes later, and 
sometimes never I can only say to you that, deprived of all 
chance to mingle with the world, it is veiy pleasant to talk to 
you ’ 

That was all I could get from her m the way of a promise 
that afternoon, though we talked rapidly in silence for an hour or 
more She promised to come back every day Eventually she 
accepted me, although I confessed my besetting weakness I will 
not weary you, old friend, with the details of how I took every 
possible precaution to prevent myself from interrupting the cere- 
mony by letting slip verbally what I thought of the fat pnest, 
nor yet of how successfully I got through the ordeal For once I 
managed without any bad mistakes, but the strain was temble 
" Of course, we hved m Paradise for a while, but the sneaking, 
spying habits of my servant soon came to be worse than ever I 
attributed the perpetual eye at the keyhole to the poor wretch's 
isolation, and bore with his fault as I could But there came a 
day when I lost my temper completely I found him peeping mto 
the room where Sofia was dressing I seized the wretch by the 
hair and shook him vigorously 

'' To my horror the whole of the top of his head came off and 
dangled idly from my nerveless fingers I shut my eyes, sick 
with fright You know how powerful I am — I thought that m my 
rage I must have scalped him, without reahsmg T was pullmg ^ 
hard It was some moments before I could pull myself togetb!er 
enough to look down at him, for I fully expected to see a raw 
and bloody skull. You can imagine my astonishment, and then 
my anger, when I tell you that I found myself looking at the 
closely-shaven black head of my former servant— Francisco, the 
tiiief 

' Pardon, master » ' he shneked, fallmg on his knees, 
thoroughly frightened ' Fidehty to you and yours 'made me 
adopt this deception I could not bear to leave your service ^ * 

It was some moments before I got the better of my temper 
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I did nothing rash, but, turning a deaf ear to Sofia, who had 
interceded for him, I ordered the sneaking scamp out of the house 
instantly, throwmg his stuff after him When he had at last cleared 
out, Sofia threw herself mto my arms, weak and pale, with a 
terror I did not then understand, supposing it to be what any good 
woman would feel, and signed to me ‘ You did well to get nd of 
him • He is dangerous — ^look out for him all the time ' ’ 

" This, contradicbng her intercession for him, and Franasco’s 
own mterference m my love affair, filled me with horrible doubts 
I began to watch her narrowly, without her suspecting it I 
thought the thmg over out loud, as usual, speculatmg on what 
he and she had done, how far each was culpable, to what extent 
I had been deceived, and so on I saw that she wept almost all 
the time when I was not with her When we were together she 
tned to be as bright and cheerful as ever, but under the str ain her 
health, always delicate, began rapidly to fail, so rapidly, m fact, 
that I thought I coyld see a daily change for ihe worse At last 
Bias, our baby, turned from the breast and beat upon it funously 
with his tiny hands It seemed to me symbolic that even her 
own child turned against her I felt there could no longer be any 
doubt, but when, after convmcmg herself that she could no longer 
feed the little fellow, she crushed him feverishly to her heart and 
cned out loud, in agomzed tones, ‘ My son' Oh, my son' ’ my 
own heart almost stopped beating 

“ My wife able to talk' To hear' Not a mute at all' But 
even while I was wondenng over it, she paled and swayed and 
shpped from her chair, white and silent, into my arms She had 
been able to keep her deception without a single false step or shp 
through all the unusual vicissitudes of our five years of mamed 
life, until maternal love had wrenched her secret from her I had 
been spied upon by a vile stratagem, an imquitous decepbon I 
had no doubt it was the work of Francisco, who had certainly 
profited in some way by the contemptible deceit While these 
thoughts were surgmg through my brain and finding their echo on 
my runmng tongue, I turned to Sofia, who was regaining conscious- 
ness, They were after my money,’ I concluded bitterly and aloud 
‘ She certainly had this man Francisco for a lover' God knows 
— ^Blas may not even be my child ' ' 

“ Sofia raised herself wearily on one arm and stared at me m a 
peculiar fashion for a full mmute, silently, and I felt an uneasy 
sense of somethmg about to happen ^ 

That man, Franasco,’ she whispered unsteadily and with a 
gr^, ' is my father' ’ and she fainted again 

I camot begm to tell you how I felt at that moment, nor how 
strange, how impossible it seemed that I should be my own body- 
servant s son-m-law I was too much dazed to realise anything 
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except that my suspicions of poor, consumptive Sofia had been 
unjust, and that my father-in-law, Don Francisco Lopez y Vivo, 
and my ex-body servant, Franasco Lopez, were one and the same 
person 

‘ I have had no designs upon your wretched money,'* ven- 
tured Sofia, when she had recovered her senses ‘ On the contraiy, 
I have saved you endless rage and worry regarding it My father 
told me of your sad situation, and I quickly learned to pity you 
It pained me deeply to see you walking past the house almost every 
day, talking incessantly to yourself in a clear, bold voice, pitched 
in a high, resonant key, passing from one thought to another with 
the greatest rapidity and inconsistency, and always alone, in spite 
of your youth, good looks, and money From that first day 
when I learned your story — your habit had told the story thousands 
of tmes, so that my father knew it by heart — I did not cease to 
question my father about you unreservedly and with the most 
imprudent interest, as I now see 

'' ' '' It hes easily in your hands to be nch*and the mistress of 
that great house," he said to me one day in a very mystenous 
manner I had not an idea of what he meant at first, but when 
at last I did understand, the plan, which should have been repug- 
nant to me, which ought to have disgusted and repelled me, seemed 
perfectly justifiable and nght, and I accepted the opportunity by 
no means unwillingly I saw myself at your side, able to comfort 
you, to help you to enjoy life — I fell in with my father's plans witii- 
out reserve You may not believe me, Juan, but I honestly be- 
lieved I was doing nght I thought I reahsed what it would mean 
to you if I made my small sacnfice and gave up speech, the 
pn'^ege of crying out in fear or joy, even my very voice itself, 
to bnng a little temporary joy into your bleak and uncomfortable 
life Perhaps I was wrong God knows — I thought I was doing 
well, doing my very best, for you 

" 'Afterward I had to protect you from my father's covetous- 
ness, for he never could forget your money, and he craved it with 
an unholy lust Yet I was able to control him by the threat of 
exposure That was why I wept when you dismissed him, that 
was why I told you he was dangerous and would bear watchmg 
— ^but oh, he was and is my father just the same, and it nearly 
broke my heart to say it* 

'' ' I loved you at first, dearly I love you yet But you are 
only mortal, and you were far more yourself in thinking I could 
hear nothing than a man who knows his wife is his real other 
half You never felt that way regarding me Believing that my 
ears and tongue were both dead you gave your thoughts free rein, 
realismg to the full your infirmity, and thinking Soud all day 
long, and sometimes far into the mght Not a day has gone 
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by but I have heard you talking to yourself, suspecting my dis- 
interestedness, attributing to me the most odious of motives m 
marrying you I have heard you roar with laughter as you joked 
to yourself over my simple ways I have heard you recount your 
previous love affairs minutely m the most revolting terms, pass 
my vanous defects and faults in merciless review, complain of 
bemg tired of me, and dream eagerly of another and less monoton- 
ous life Yet m spite of all this I managed to hold my peace ' 

'' I could not let her conclude her story The gentle arraign- 
ment was more than I could bear I endured torments during her 
brief recital I saw myself pitifully unworthy such an unheard- 
of sacnfice I remembered the many cruel, wicked things I would 
to God I had never said, and, ashamed before the woman who had 
so smilingly endured these five long and bitter years of hell for 
my sake, immured in a living death, I dropped on my knees before 
her, kissing that dear face with the profoundest pity, and even as 
I kissed her I heard myself crying out, to my own horror and 
disgust 

' Francisco has married me to his daughter, who is an angel! 
I am my servant’s son-in-law ^ But she will be dead of consump- 
tion by autumn* * 

It makes me sick to think of that even now, but it was said 
and I could not unsay it Shortly after that, realising that it was 
not nght for little Bias to be with me and hear all my wild talk, 
we sent him away to remain until he had attained years and 
knowledge of the world enough to come back to us without being 
permanently injured by bemg near me With his departure Sofia’s 
illness made terrible stndes One afternoon, when it cost me more 
effort than usual to carry her to her mvalid’s chair on the balcony, 
I capped all my previous crimes of cruelty by exclaiming fever- 
ishly ^ How heavy she is still * Will she take many days more 
to die> ’ 

I cannot recall without the bitterest remorse the glance she 
gave me, full of melancholy, though with the love-hght shining 
through it Did she hear and understand my insensate words ^ 
Did she hear them m heaven or on earth ^ Was it the shock of 
hearing them that killed her^ I never knew, for when I knelt and 
took her hands between mine, kissmg them passionately and plead- 
ing with her to pardon me, she was dead I venly believe my 
many cruel words, all of which were absolutely impossible for me 
to suppress or even to control, did more, really, to kill her than 
the fa^l disease itself 

** I am alone I cannot bear to stay in this house, where every- 
tlriii® reminds me of Sofia, constantly and continually accusmg 
me tor my cnmmal brutahty I am dying, almost hteraJly, for 
want of fee society of my fellow-men, yet I dare not mtrude my 
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hateful presence upon even you My company either offends or 
horrifies Happiest and most blessed of creatures are men able 
to conceal their thoughts ^ Am I really a monster in soul, and a 
being exceptional among my f enow-creatures of like appearance^ 
Worse ^ Am I not a murderer? 

Your unfortunate fnend, Juan Clako '' 


HI 

Juan's letter left me sick and dazed for weeks after I had read 
it, but being a busy man full of professional cares and duties to 
the rest of the world, I had with the lapse of time completely for- 
gotten it One day, however, the door of my pnvate office opened, 
and, pallid, his strong face greatly altered, seamed, and aged, 
Juan Claro entered I was struck dumb for a moment, for I had 
no idea he was coming Naturally I expected to be greeted with 
violent abuse and reproaches — I had never replied to that horrible 
letter It was simply impossible, I could nof do it, though I had 
tried faithfully to do so promptly Juan, however, remamed per- 
fectly silent, and his expressive lips curled slightly m a faint, sad 
smile He opened his arms, breaking the spell, and I threw myself 
into them, crying 

Thank God, you are cured* Now you can come back mto 
the world again* " 

But Juan, though nodding assent, made not the slightest attempt 
to reply, and I a^ed him with an uneasy, nervous feeling if any- 
thing was the matter — ^if he had a sore throat 

The man's eyes opened wide as I asked the question, and a 
cunous expression came over his face as he stared at me dumbly, 
but I felt relieved when he touched his throat on both sides near 
his tonsils and nodded affirmatively With one foot he drew a 
chair up to my desk, seated himself, motioned me to sit down, took 
up a pen, and mvited me to read over his shoulder while he 
wrote 

" If you want to think out loud," he began, " go ahead* I 
can see already that you have formed an unfavourable opinion " 
I confessed I could not understand him 

" I can explain my silence in a few words," he continued^ " A 
few days after Sofia died I learned that my precious father-m-Iaw 
had apphed judicially for a commission to examine and report 
upon my mental condition, assunng the court that I had lost my 
faculties entirely and was not in my nght mind My excellent 
relative told the judges I had a vast estate which would fall to my 
son at my death, and he, of course, wished to admimster the 
property for his grandson, should I be proven incapable, until the 
child attamed his majonty 
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“ The exigency was pressing, and it womed me greatly to think 
what might happen to Bias if by any ill chance the doctors should 
pronounce against me I felt certain his scoundrelly grandfather 
would take care that the child either should never grow up or never 
get more than a tithe of the estate In the condition in which 
I found myself no ordinary doctor would have certified to my 
sanity, for Sofia’s death had left me more eccentnc than ever 
The danger that I would be shut up for ever m an asylum rendered 
me desperate and almost maddened me I was willing to take any 
chance, to go to any length to attam my purpose At last, seeing 
no other way out of my predicament, I hunted up a directory, 
wrote a note to a surgeon I knew, and awaited his amval with 
impatience Eventually he came, carrymg imder his arm a neat 
medical case 

” ' You have ever3^ng that will be lequired’ ' I asked him 
“ ‘ Oh yes,’ he replied ‘ Are you the companion or a relative 
of the sick man? ’ 

“ ‘ I am the sick fhan mysdf,’ I smiled back at him, and stated 
just what I wanted in a few terse words 
“ ‘ My God, no' I can’t do that' ’ he exclaimed ‘ What you 
propose IS a crime for which I should be responsible to the law ' ’ 
" ‘ Don’t be a fool, now ' ’ I retorted sharply, covermg him with 
a heavy revolver I had secreted in my pocket m case he should 
prove obstinate ‘ Don’t get nervous, but do as I tell you My 
case IS unusual It demands an unusual remedy, and I purpose to 
have it, whether you hke it or not Do as I wish, or— the rose- 
bushes there by the fence would cover a new grave very neatly, 
no one would ever guess it was there' ’ 

“ ‘ But — explain yourself,’ he stammered, pale and scared 
' Tell me the reason for your amazing request' ’ 

“ I told him briefly, and he replied doggedly that I might kill 
hun before he would permit so hemous a crime I laughed m his 
fa.ce, and waved the pistol I had to have my joke I was talk- 
ing to a live man at last, and the fnght I gave him was thoroughly 
enjoyable It did me good to make him sqmrm 
“ ‘ I know you, you doctor' ’ I cried ‘ You are my old school- 
mate, Nufio You are still a very wise old monkey' Do as I tell 
you, or I’ll drop something new mto that skull of j^ours that never 
let anything go once it got hold of it' ’ 

" ' Very well, then,’ he returned, flushmg hotly as he recognised 
me. ‘ But remember— it is the insulted man, not the doctor under 
compulsion, who treats you' ’ 

‘ Oh, anjrthmg you like,’ I laughed jovially, ' so long as vou 
do it, and do it right ’ 


*' Now I am a hi^y esteemed person, a man greatly respected 
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and admired/' Juan scnbbled on with another of those queer 
smiles I was unable to understand, but which I already recogmsed 
as having in them something sinister, something to be dreaded 
'' The doctors have declared me perfectly sane, my former fnends 
all appreciate me, and even Nuno, who is at heart really not a half- 
bad fellow, dines with me once a week So must you " 

“ But what did you do — ^what medicine did Nuno give you to 
work this marvellous change^ " I demanded, somewhat annoyed 
by his Ignoring the very fact he Icnew I most wanted to learn 
" And why don’t you talk out loud^ Surely your throat is not 
so sore you cannot speak except in whispers * " 

Another of those bitter smiles answered my query before Juan 
bent to his scnbbling again 

'' Here is the corpus delicti/* he wrote on, takmg out a package 
from his coat pocket with one hand while his pen was kept busdy 
scratching with the other It was a bottle That is the mstru- 
ment with which I killed Sofia,” he added, his powerful shoidders 
quivering with emotion ” Before, I could aot live among men, 
now, I am beloved and respected Everybody seeks me out and 
makes much of me Yet I am the same man I am dehvered 
of the curse of tongues, the bane of humanity ^ I am the same, 
yet another person, the old, yet a new Juan But I am aU here^ ” 
he added, and his empty mouth opened in a ghastly laugh as he 
dropped the bottle into my startled hands 

I glanced at it hastily, to look up at him horrified, aghast He 
looked at me cunously for a moment, reached over, shook my 
hand, dropped the bottle back into his pocket, and was gone 
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A SILKEN CORD 

A CHINESE STORY 

I 

The noble Chao-s6 was extremely unfortunate Yet his nee crop 
had been abundant, the white flower of the tea-plant almost hid the 
dark branches in his leafy orchards, the cocoons of his silkworms 
could not have beeiv finer, he had an autograph from the Emperor 
m which figured the word cheon, a credential for long life, and 
finally, he had seen hacked into ten thousand pieces the body of his 
enemy, Pe-Kong, who had insulted him by cutting off his pig-tail 
Why, therefore, had the noble Chinaman ordered a beating to be 
given to the idol of F6, so that its bulky porcelain body now lay in 
pieces on the ground^ 

But the fact remains that Chao-s6 had scolded his old cook when 
presented with a stewed dog that his guests had found exquisite, he 
had ^sdamed a cup of tea although it was genuine Hyson, and he 
took no notice of the monkey m spite of its caresses 

My dear relatives,’* said Chao-s6 with gravity, after the meal, 
to the three respectable Chinamen who hstened to him, squatted in 
the drawing-room You already know that I mtended to present 
my son at the court of our Celestial Sovereign ” 

The speaker and his hearers bowed their heads until their pig- 
tails touched the ground, and the monkey had to be removed be- 
cause he imitated the action of those grave personages 
Chao-s€ continued 

'' My son Te-k6 has not taken advantage of my teaching he does 
not know how to bow his body eighteen times, nor does he know 
the unalterable formulas of our wise etiquette, he has repudiated the 
virtuous daughter of Ling, whose feet will fit into nut-shells, and 
you will, no doubt, be astomshed to hear, my beloved relatives, that 
he was challenged by Chung, whose honoured body lies m the tomb, 
and refused to cut open his stomach whilst his adversary expired m 
tnumph with his abdomen npped open, m due and proper form 
In this ignominy I want to ask your advice, and I submit myself to 
what you may decide to save the honour of my family ” 
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“ You ought, m the first place, to disinhent Te-kfi," said the 
eldest relative 

'' And distnbute the property amongst us,'' said the second 
relative 

And as our reputation is lost, a victim is required, you ought 
to strangle yourself to save the honour of the family," said the most 
distant relative 

These were the decisions of his advisers Chao-s6 felt a tardy 
remorse at having called them together 

II 

What present do you bnng me in that box> " said the wife of 
Chao-se that same evemng, as her husband deposited on a lacquered 
table an ivory box carved with figures representing the revolution 
of the Yellow Caps 

" Beautiful and beloved Tian, I am preparing a surprise for 
you," said the noble Chmaman, gallantly 
Tian sat up in bed, showing her husband tVo httle feet of but 
two inches each 

" You have been a model wife and I want history to speak of 
you as a model of virtues Well, the family council demands a 
victim to save the honour of my family, as I have a certificate of 
long life written by my sovereign, it would be ungrateful and dis- 
respectful if I cut short my hfe Therefore I have selected you, 
my beloved Tian, to save Our honour by means of the silken cord 
you will find in this box I think you will be grateful to me for 
this proof of distinction and affection " 

" Master J " said Tian, very much fiightened, " I dare not kill 
myself, I am as fimid as a chicken " 

" Do not fear, my beloved, if you cannot kill yourself, smce you 
are as timid as a chicken, get the cook to help you " 

And the noble Chao-s6 went out of the room after affectionately 
kissmg his wife 

III 

Tian seemed calm, the cook Km was temfied 
" Ban, you require rest," said the former 
" I sleep little, madam," replied he, rubbing his eyes 
" You must be anxious to obtain the rewards that are reserved 
for you in the next hfe " 

" I do not know what the great Buddha intends for me " 

" Will you fly with me^ " said Tian, looking tenderly at the 
poor cook 

" Madam " trembhngly answered the unfortunate man 

Fly from a bouse where your stews are not appreciated, be 
with me and be master of my magnificent jewels " 
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Kin kissed the ground to express his gratitude 
" Avoiding the vengeance of Chao-s6 
Oh yes/' exclaimed the cook terrified 
There is a way Your master Chao-s6, protected by an ordei 
of the Emperor, will hve for many years yet, during that time we 
can fly from the earth and lose ourselves in space " 

“ I do not understand " 

'' It 15 very simple I want you to accompany me on this last 
joumey Taice the silken cord and hang yourself outside here, 
while I get together my jewels and kill myself, my resuscitated body 
will go m a short time to meet yours " 

Km opened his slanting eyes with terror Tian smiled at him very 
sweetly 

" Good-bye," she said, “ do not fail to meet me ", and she 
pushed him gently through the doorway, after having put the noose 
round his neck 

As Km left the chamber of Tian, he heard a noise in the cor- 
ndors " That mu^u be tne monkey," he said, as he walked along 
very troubled, but taking the soft silk cord from his neck " I 
must not commit suicide for two reasons first, because I am not 
certain of coming to life in another world Second, because if I 
come to hfe, the powerful F6 might take vengeance on me and 
beat me to pieces as I beat his idol " 

The noise was repeated It was not the monkey but Te-kii who 
made the noise, as he robbed the treasures of his father, the garden 
window was open, the jewels shone m a sack 
Kin, indignant, could not but reproach him for his action, and 
told him the position m which he had placed his family 
Te-kfi kept on asking him to keep quiet, but Km's rephes grew 
louder and louder 

Finally, much moved and frightened, the former exclaimed. 
Give me the silken cord I am the guilty one, and it is I who 
must make the sacrifice " 

And putting on the fatal necktie he fastened one end to the iron 
bar of the window, flung the sack on his back for his travelling 
expenses, and affectionately embraced the cook, saying 

Go away and close the door, I do not want you to witness my 
agony " 

Km had no great confidence in him, but dared not annoy him As 
he descended into the garden, he heard a loud knock and a cry of 
pam 

^Can he have fled ^ " exclaimed Km with suspicion 
The garden was very dark, but a struggling body hung suspended 
from the window and another darker shadow swung below 
""He has kept an appomtment for me," said Km> breathmg 
fredy and rubbmg his neck* "" The guilty one no longer lives " 
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He then went to hxs room, filled hxs pipe with opium, and fell 
asleep on his mat 


IV 


At dawn on the following day the relations of Chao-s6, dressed m 
white — ^stnct mourning in China — ^went to his house to offer him 
their last tributes, but to their great surpnse they found him dressed 
m white also, and looking very solemn 
'' So you are alive! said his relatives indignantly 
ChaO“s6 then explained his scruples, the terror of his wife and 
the substitution of the cook and the voluntary expiation of his son 
The relatives, after an ammated discussion, expressed their agree- 
ment 

Let us go into the garden, where no one has yet entered,"' said 
Chao-se to his relatives We will take down the body of my un- 
fortunate son " 

The procession followed him, and on reaching the scene of file 
catastrophe they all received a great shock 
Hanging by the silken cord and swinging like a pendulum was 
the stiff body of a monkey 

It IS not my son," said Chao-se, astonished 
" Master, I saw him tie the cord round his neck," said the 
cook " Without doubt the monkey has taken the form of your 
son and left his own in the window There is some magic here 
and the divine F6 is avenging himself " 

" It IS not so," replied the heirs " it is Te-kii hanging by the 
cord Do you not recognise his features^ It is a perfect hkeness " 
" But," exclaimed Chao-s6 in self-defence, " look at that 
mouth " 

" It IS just like yours, noble Chao-se," said his relatives, 

" Look, gentlemen, at those ears " 

" They are just like yours " 

" Remember that a victim is reqmred," they whispered mto his 
ear 

The noble Chinaman confessed, in the end, that it was his son, 
although somewhat disfigured 

The death of Te-kii was certified, they gave the monkey a mag- 
nificent funeral, and the counal of relatives declared the honour of 
the family to be unstamed 


EPILOGUE 

In spite of his Sovereign's certificate Chao“s4 lived only a few 
years To claim his property a youth presented himself, saying 
that he was his son, that his name was Te-kti, and that he had fled 
from the paternal house by jumping from the garden window on a 
dark mght 
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When the matter was submitted to the courts a learned mandarin 
delivered tiie following verdict, which now serves in China to settle 
all similar cases 

" The death of Te-kii being legally proven 
No one having disappeared from the house of Chao-s6 on the 
day mentioned but a monkey whose whereabouts are unknown 
I declare that if the plaintiff is right in saying that he fled, he 
can be no one but the monkey, 

'' And if he has not spoken the truth, he deserves to be hanged 
with the silken cord preserved by the relatives of the deceased " 

In face of such an alternative, Te-ku chose to declare himself a 
monkey and was handed over to an organ-gnnder 



J0S6 FRANCES 

19th Century 

THE EXPRESSION 


A FEW moments before the voice of the prompter sounded through 
the comdors of the theatre, the manager knocked at the door of 
Pablo Heredia's dressing-room 
May I come in> " 

"" Come in, Don Luis " 

Heredia, the star actor, turned his gaze from the lookmg-glass to 
the face of the manager 

You look very glum, Don Luis Small audience, eh? " 

** So small, that we cannot go on hke this, fnend Heredia We 
must put on Fuerza rota as soon as possible Otherwise I think 
there will be no salaries next Monday " 

He dropped into one of the arm-chairs near the wardrobe 

Heredia did not answer, but turned again to the glass and painted 
his eyes lightly 

There was a long silence Neither of the two men wanted to 
speak first, fearful of saying anything hasty The manager put his 
trust in La Fuerza rota, a rough, brutal drama deahng with cnme- 
hardened men and women, smtmg Heredia's temperament down to 
the ground The great actor had welcomed the work with en- 
thusiasm, and predicted that it would be his greatest triumph 
Nevertheless, the final scene worried him veiy much The pnnci- 
pal character receives a kmfe-wound and hes dying from loss of 
blood, unconscious, in the misty throes of death, at the feet of a 
woman 

Dunng the rehearsals he merely suggested the expression without 
accentuating it, with that monotonous mdifference he always exhi- 
bited away from the pubhc 

But the manager and the author of the work saw m the weak 
and undefined expression all the tragic intensity which the great 
actor would impart at the culminating moment They talked of it, 
and the hope ran from one hp to another and appeared in the 
theatre gossip of the critics 

Heredia was proud of it at first, then he shrugged his shoulders, 
and finally began to experience an unreasonmg dread, an almost 

639 
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animal fear, of the third act, of that expression of supreme com 
vulsion m which would be portrayed eveiythmg rage, pain, love 
for hfe, love for woman, shame at defeat 

But above all, the violent facial tension with which death clothes 
pain whilst still in life What must the eyes be hke’ What 

colour ought the lips to acqmre^ And how should the voice sounds 
Ought the hands to tremble^ Should they claw the air^ Should 
they have that weakness, that sickly softness that seems to stretch 
the fingers > 

Cruel, temble questions, to which he could find no answer before 
the looking-glass, they absorbed his thoughts during the day and 
kept him awake at night 

The rehearsals went on and on The author and the management 
fixed two or three dates and Heredia always postponed them The 
others all knew their parts Some afternoons they boasted of re- 
hearsing without the prompter The news of Heredia's fear spread 
among the players They made biting and sarcastic jokes about 
the actor and the titfe of the piece His companions spoke of him 
with that mahcious jealousy so common among people on the 
boards 

And nevertheless, in spite of the empty theatre, the author's 
despair, the manager's protests, despite the fact that he saw his 
fame in penl, Heredia delayed the production 


'' May we start, Don Pablo ^ " 

It was the prompter lookmg in through the half-open door 
'' Come in," said Don Luis 
" Yes, sir? " 

" Bad, eh^ " 

" Yes, sir Besides, nearly ah of them are deadheads 
But don't worry we can manage them. There are more of us on 
the stage " 

Heredia bit his hps 

" All nght Go on, start, call the scene before " 

The prompter rushed off A bell sounded sharply, three long 
nngs Afterwards came the usual orders 
" We are going to begin* Lights on* " 

The sound of humed steps on the floor above, the opemng of 
doors, and the frou-frou of skirts Then a deep silence the curtain 
had gone up. 

Well, fnend Heredia, what are we going to do^ I for one can- 
not go on like this The author talks of withdrawing the piece 
Think of it , * There is no alternative but to fia: a date " 

Heredia reigned himself 
" All right say Monday," 
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Monday^ No, Heredia, certainly not Fnday That will 
give us four full houses for certain, the first night, the Saturday 
evening, and the two performances on Sunday 
'' But 

'' No, no To-day is Tuesday, now then, in three days, the day 
after to-morrow, you arrange a dress rehearsal and I will advise the 
photographers I am gomg now to tell them in the box-of&ce to 
get the notices out and to order the posters from the printers Do 
you agreed ” 

'' Very well, I agree " 

The manager fled, and m the passage mn into the prompter, who 
amved shouting 

Come along f your cue, Don Pablo * You will be late for your 
entry 


II 

About two o'clock in the morning he left the theatre after setthng 
details and answering questions about the new piece 
He went alone, refusing to be accompamed The mght was damp 
and misty November was drawing to a close, and the keenness 
of the air made him turn up the collar of his coat 
He started walking aimlessly, anxious for solitude, for reflection, 
away from the stifling air of the theatre, free from that sudden fever 
awakened m him by tlie proximity of the first night which was to 
ensure the salaries 

He was dazed, dubious, frightened, in that cruel emotion of un- 
easiness and hostihty that racks body and mind when final deci- 
sions have been made after long hesitation 
How must he express that moment^ How ought the eyes to look ^ 
What should the voice sound like ^ 

He walkeci along unconscious, deaf, insensible to the steady 
dnzzle, unheeding the shppery ground 
Gradually he left behind him the broad central streets and came 
to the poorer quarters, which on that November mght were wrapped 
in tragic darkness Streets of crime and poverty, with lamps that 
shone yellow, and at intervals the red glow of a tavern 
Since the first rehearsals of La Fuerza rota he had acqmred that 
custom of walking about the plebeian quarters, searching in the 
dens, in the coffee-houses, and in the taverns, for the lype imagined 
by the author 

But always with compamons, like a merry party on the spree 
Not as now, alone and full of anxiety, muffled up in his fur coat 
Suddenly he stopped and looked round him He had lost his 
way He was at the far end of a narrow street To the left, the 
blackness of some vacant land To the nght, the squalid hostihty 
of tall houses with narrow doorways 
^X3 
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Not a voice nor the sound of footsteps Through the mist showed 
the dark yellow stains of distant street lamps 
He started walking back quickly, with heavy resounding steps, 
telling himself he was not afraid For a moment the dreadful silence 
of the spot chilled his heart 
Wtiere could he be^ Perhaps in 

He turned a comer and stopped to look from end to end of the 
new street He did not recognise it either Opposite to him 

three women were wrangling m filthy language 
He continued walking through other streets, all similar and un- 
faimhar, more than ever lost and with growing uneasiness 
His mouth felt dry, his temples throbbed 
By chance he found himself outside a tavern The memory of 
his obsession came back to him, the search for the type, that fierce, 
cynical figure of a hooligan which he had to create on llie following 
Fnday 

He put his hand on the latch and opened the door A heavy, 
evil-smelhng vapouf struck upon his face 

The room was small and squahd There were three tables 
occupied and one vacant Behind the counter a fat man with a 
red moustache reading The Radical 
His entry created considerable surpnse Then, on seeing him sit 
down and unbutton his fur coat, there were whispers 
At one table sat a ragged old woman, taking short sips at a large 
glass of brandy 

At the other table a woman and a man conversed in low tones 
And at the last table, the one in the comer, two men 
The barman approached Heredia 
What*s it going to be? '' 

** An3rthing Beer 

He saw how foolish he had been to enter there, to^take oflE his 
gloves and let them see the jewels on his hands But there was no 
hdp for it, and, as on other occasions in times of danger, he put 
a told front on his rashness He stared fixedly, impudently, at the 
two men in the comer* 

The men avoided his gaze They were poorly dressed and ap- 
peared to be gaol-birds 

Little by little the instmctive fear of the actor changed to 
cmiosity, almost to joy Either of those two men could serve him 
as his model Their foreheads were narrow, their eyes sunken 
under the double darkness of the eyebrows The haiiy hands 
with their short fingers and bitten nails looked like claws The 
lower jaws protruded with a primitive expression of beasts 
But in a short time, seeing they were watched, the two men 
exchanged a few words m a low tone and left the tavern 
Tune passed. The old hag had fallen asleep on the table The 
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man and the woman continued their whispering The barman 
went on reading The Radical 
Heredia got up, paid, and went out into the street 
The cold and the mist awaited him outside as before He looked 
up and down, wondering which direction to take 
After all, it mattered nothing He would come to a stop some- 
where The street was silent and deserted His steps echoed on 
the pavement He lit a cigar 
Long and narrow streets Short and narrow streets 
Suddenly, unexpectedly, a broad avenue with leafless trees At 
the end, black factory-buildings He was in the Rondas 
He stopped and looked in vain for the two lights of a cab 
He heard footsteps behind him He turned his head and thought 
he saw two men in the mist 
Could they be ^ 

He continued walking, and suddenly two arms seized him from 
behind, a leg was thrust between his, and he fell sideways 
Then a blow in the chest, a sensation of acute cold, and he lost 
consciousness . 


Ill 

When he opened his eyes, they were laying him on a bed m 
the ambulance station He felt a penetrating pain in his left side 
His throat was dry, his chest panting, his forehead damp, and a 
strange coldness m the nose An extreme languidness and 

lassitude crept up his limbs 

He vaguely recalled a knife-thrust, perhaps death 
And he also remembered the other thing — ^the expression, that 
expression which he had never expected to find 
And suddenly, as if demented, he sat up in bed shouting" 

Here^ Here* Quick J A mirror* A mirror I I want to see 
my face* '' 
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FROM BULTO TO CORACHA 


At twelve o’clock sharp I shall be at your window, just think that 
if you decide to like me, in less than fifteen days you will not 
be Lola ' the Carnation ’ but the queen of women ” 

And after saying this Don Luis moved slowly away from the 
window, at which Lbla stood until he had disappeared 
Lola’s thoughts were in a whirl, and weD they might be on 
one side Don Luis, a handsome fellow with more gold than was 
ever found m Peru, on the other, Joseito, a lazy, happy-go-lucky 
but lovable lad, who only had clothes on his back by dmne mercy 
When Don Luis had gone, the little gipsy sat down at a table, 
placed one elbow on it, and rested her pretty face on the palm 
of her hand Heaven knows how long she would have remained 
buned in her weighty thoughts, if she had not been disturbed by 
the entry of Uncle Bitoque, a gipsy older than a palm-tree, more 
bent than a pot-hook, clothed m a ragged Marseillaise jacket, the 
fdja or waistband extending from the armpit to the hip, a pair of 
trousers extensively mended, shoes well ventilated, shirt without 
the slightest trace of its primitive whiteness, and a hat which, so its 
owner swore, had been called a caMe in ihe very remote days of 
his youth 

The old man came into the room with all the freedom permitted 
him by his distant relationship to the Carnation,” and with all 
the slowness necessitated by his years and rheumatism, takmg a 
seat opposite the girl he asked her m a slightly thick voice 
” May we know why the finest girl in Bulto has her dark little 
face so sad to-day^ ” 

” It's nothing, grandfather, I seem to ache all over ” 

” A very pleasant ache, caused by a welcome silver dart I And 
the old woman ^ Where is the ugly bird^ ” 

Where is she^ By her stalls ” 

” Listen, Lola, have you any more of that rascally Farajan 
which IS better than ehxir^ A few drops would do me mcelyl ” 
Dolors got up, and takmg a bottle from a httle cupboard 
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emptied its contents into a glass, which she offered to the old man 
He swallowed it with rehSa, and after licking his hps and passing 
the back of ins hand across his mouth, exclmmed 
“ What splendid stuff it is* There never was a finer dnnk* 
Every glass of it makes me feel a year younger Now I am going 
to smoke like a chimney, while you tell me what is the matter 
with the prettiest little gipsy in the world, for you know qmte 
weE that this pun (old man) has a lamp in each eye, and he will 
teU you which is the best path m the wood and the gentlest wave in 
the sea 

And what do you want me to tell you^ ^ 

I want to know whether after all you are going from Bulto 
to Limonar or from Bulto to Coracha 

And how can I telP Do you know what has happened to 
the daughter of my mother^ 

I am sure I do, my winsome one, I am sure I do The 
trouble with you is that you are in the middle of a field with two 
paths before you, and you don’t know whioh of them will lead 
you to the land of your dreams Am I not right ^ ” 

'' "When you have finished, I’ll tell you ” 

'' Well, then one of them seems smoother than the palm of your 
hand, but you are a little fnghtened of that path, because you 
fear, and nghtly so, that if you go along there you may stumble 
and fall over a precipice, the other path is steeper than the hill to 
Golgotha, and to chmb it you need strength and will, but at the 
end of that difihcult little path is the fountam with the clearest water 
of life Isn’t that gospel truth ^ ” 

'' Go on, grandfather, I like to hear you ” 

'' Good you are at the beginning of the two paths, unable to 
decide which to take, when a gach% (old woman) uglier than the 
Ontgoza and as good as can be, loving you with aU fixe trunk and 
all &e branches, tnes to push you along the path she thinks the 
best but m your heart you have a boat loaded with dreams, and 
each time you think of taking that path it casts anchor and you 
cannot move Isn’t that nght^ ” 

Yes, you are nght, grandfather ” 

That just shows Bitoque knows a thing or two* ” 

** Smce you are almost a wizard, teU me which path the daughter 
of my mother should take^ ” 

There are more thorns m that question than on a bramble- 
bush, but there is no need for me to teU you, for you have examples 
to look at Remember what happened to Cloto ' the Mendru- 
gmta ’ ” 

And what happened to her^ ” 

Oh, nothing^ She disdained a caU (boy) better than the gold 
m a xmg I had, for a Castilian more treacherous than Judas Is- 
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canot Within a year she had lost everything, and with a 
chummbel (baby) in her arms, had to earn her living as a fortune- 
teller, looked down on by all the gipsies, and no one willing to 
give her a crumb 

The man who threw her mto the ditch must have had a bad 
heart and no money 

Neither good nor bad, neither much nor little, just an ordin- 
ary man but we are all like that, we deserve to be punished '' 
Yes, but Don Luis 

"Heaven defend us, Lola* I did not mention any names, 
don’t be silly, Don Luis is a good fellow, has plenty of com in 
his pocket, and is spick and span to look at ” 

" That is on the surface, but what about inside^ " 

" Who can tell what the man is like inside * He might be sweet 
as syrup or bitter as gall If you ask me about Joseito, that is 
another matter, because I have known him since he was bom, 
of course, the poor gipsy is just pining for you The lad looks 
as fine as a statue, as handsome as a painting, and is good beyond 
a doubt, and as to singing, there is no one in all Coracha who 
can beat him and no one who would dare sing in front of him, 
besides all that, for you, and you alone, he has scorned a good 
chance ” 

" How and when did he do that^ I have heard nothing 
about it ” 

" Because you are in Limbo and have only an ugly old bird by 
your side croakmg to you what suits her best, what I tell you is 
as true as the sun that shines on us Joseito, unwiUmg to play you 
a tnck and because he loves you from head to foot, has taken no 
notice of Batatero’s grand-daughter, Tomta ' the Lunares,’ who 
would give the eyes in her head for what you are gomg to throw 
away ” 

A few moments later Uncle Bitoque left the room, and as he 
went off Lola murmured qmetly 

" That gacht Lunares is lookmg for trouble, and she will get the 
marks of my fingers on her face* ’’ 

II 

It was eleven o’clock in the evening, and the cold mght dew had 
forced the neighbours to go indoors, thus preventing them from 
turmug the street of Miraflores into a spacious dormitory, as is 
their custom in summer 

Lola, with a frown on her pretty brow, was seated on one of 
the best chairs m her room, listemng to her aunt, who was sa5ang 
It IS settled that you give Don Lms notice to quit, that you 
throw away your good luck, let that be qmte settled, and now, tell 
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me what you are going to do with your Joseito, with that tramp 
whose mouth must be rusty from eating so httle, and his suit stuck 
to his back with gum to prevent the wind blowmg it away, tell 
me what you are going to do are you going to feed him on pohs 
(Andalusian songs) and gipsy dances^ '' 

But all tunes are not ahke ** 

Come, come, child, somebody has bewitched you, you have 
been caught with birddime and nets 

For God's sake, don't torment me any more, you have nearly 
driven me mad already, for you, to get you out of this miserable 
place, I would stifle my heart, I would destroy this love which 
springs from the depths of my soul, but what would happen if, 
after three days, after throwing all I love into the street, Don 
Luis should change his mind? What is going to happen to us? 
Our people will Ihrow ashes on our heads, poor Jose would give 
me what I deserved, he would spit in my feice, and I would have 
to throw myself mto the Gualmeina Is that what you wish for 
me? Are those your plans for me? " » 

I only desire to do the best for you* I see thmgs through 
other glasses, when I gave you that advice I was thinking only of 
you, I may die any day when least expected, and before gomg 
I would like to put you where you deserve to be Now, you 
think it IS a bad road, you prefer poverty with Jos6 to wealth with 
Don Luis Very well, do as you like, for I don't want to go agamst 
your wishes, and when Don Luis comes later on, tell him to put 
spurs to his horse, for rather than see you unhappy I am ready 
to do anything " 

And saying this, the old woman bent her wrinkled face to Lola's, 
who kissed her on the forehead, exclaiming 

'' People are nght when they say you are an angel " 

When the old woman had retired to bed, Lola seated herself at 
the window-sill, through the half-open shutter, from which the 
whole street could be seen, came the light of the moon, its rays 
lighting up Lola's beauty, her fawn-hke eyes, her dark complexion, 
her red lips, her white teeth, her oval profile, the graceful shoulders 
covered with a shawl of red crepon, the black ribbon which en- 
circled her throat, and the printed muslm of her dress 
When Dolores was completely lost in thought, a figure appeared 
round the comer of the street it was Joseito, who came forward 
somewhat unsteadily, dressed in his far from brand-new clothes, 
but lively, youthful, with his beautiful eyes saddened, and a drawn 
expression on his usually cheerful and roguish face 
Joseito had heard that Don Luis had spoken to the Carna- 
tion " that morning, he had been told by Nanzotas his best fnend, 
when he heard it he felt cold, a sudden pam gnpped him, and ** I 
am gomg to find out what that young man wanted, it is probably 
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nothing urgent/’ he murmured in a threatemng tone, trying to 
escape from his fnend 

'' Get that idea out of your head, my boy/’ said Nanzotas, 
taking hold of him by the arm " Men are stronger, more wilful, 
and think more, naturally, when Don Luis approached Lola, he 
obtained her consent, so give her as good as she has given you, 
and qmt this silly fooling, and come with me To-day I have 
had some luck in business and we are going to get drunk, one 
cannot sell a horse profitably every day, nor get full of wine eveiy 
mght ” 

And making the best of things, Joseito went with Nanzotas 
It was eleven o’clock at night when the former, after leaving his 
fnend at the tavern to sleep off the effects of the wine as comfort- 
ably as he could, started off, if not completely in the dark like his 
fnend, at least moie than in the twilight, towards the house of 
the girl of his thoughts 

Joseito, on arnving opposite the house, with his hat pushed back, 
and his large, black <5 curly locks over his temples, remained silent 
for some moments leamng agamst the wall, he could not go away 
without speaking to the Carnation ”, the thorn in his heart was 
very painful, and she must be the one to take it out 

He remembered, while thinking of this, the best weapons with 
which he had formerly captured that fair fortress, and throwing 
back his head he sang m a sweet voice, in a plaintive voice, m a 
voice full of caressmg harmonies 

Dicen que me has orviao 
por otro, gitana mia, 
el que tu querer me quite 
pena tiene de la via ^ 

That rhythmic voice, ardent and full of tenderness and tears, 
that couplet, at once a lament and a temble sentence, moved the 
innermost soul of Dolores, and throwing the wundow wide open 
and leamng on the wmdow-siU, she exclaimed m trembling accents 

” What are you doing, Jocelillo^ ” 

”^Smgmg, lest I die of pam through your deceit ” 

” Come here, my Lilac, and tell me what ails the boy I love 
most ” 

And Jos6 approached the window slowly, reached her, seized 
the iron bars with both hands, and looking at Lola with very 
mournful eyes, moist and shimng, exclaimed in a melbng 
voice: 


^ They tell me you've foigotteu 
me for another, gipsy xmue, 
he who robs me of yx>w: love 
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‘‘ They told me you were going to leave me, because I was poor, 
because I was miserable, and because I was badly dressed ” 


And it IS related that when Don Lms came that evemng to the 
comer of the street of Miraflores and saw Jos6 below the wmdow 
of Lola ‘‘ the Carnation ” he turned pale, frowned angrily, and 
after a few moments of hesitation contmued his way, murmurmg 
m a grieved and chokmg voice 

“ Yes, it IS best as it is, it is the only time I have approached 
a woman with my heart in my hand ” 


213* 
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WHAT A TEAR CAN DO 

A TALE OF ANDALUSIA 

I 

Dolores “ the Little Miracle ” knew not what to do nor which 
path to take at the cross-roads where she found herself, owing to 
the unexpected wooing of Joseito ‘‘ the Caramel,” and after a 
night of deeplessnesst, of tossmg and more tosang on her couch, and 
of aghs and more sighs, she jumped out of bed with her hair stiU 
m disorder and, perhaps for the first time in her twenty years, 
without lookmg at herself in the mirror, she went out to the paho, 
eager to inhale deeply the early morning breeze 
The day, like all or nearly all summer days m Andalusia, was 
fresh and fragrant, and a soft wind gently shook the green leaves 
of the fig-trees, the clothes hanging out to dry on cords and bass 
ropes looked like pennants and snow-white streamers 

Dolores filled her lungs with the fresh and fragrant air, and 
seatmg herself m the chair in which Send Pepa ” the Tuhp ” 
generdly took her siesta, she again became absorbed in her sad 
meditations 

And so buned in her thoughts was our genlle heroine, that she 
did not at first hear a door opened and some one come out of one 
of the rooms round the paho It was Send Pepa, a little old 
woman, not only thin, but bent, with her chm on her chest, the 
hp of her nose on her chin, and a mouth stretchmg almost from 
ear to ear, dressed m a clean, much-mended skirt, and a jacket of 
the same cloth, a daik kerchief covenng her hair, thm and white 
as snow 

Send Pepa came forward slowly and silendy, leamng on a shck, 
and stopped m front of Dolores to gaze at her young and graceful 
figure, her face with its regular features, full dark eyes, and the 
mouth purple-hpped and somewhat large, the soft red glow of her 
complexion daxkemng near the ears, between tiie eyebrows, and 
on the upper lip mto velvet-Iike shades, as dark, almost, as her 
heavy eyebrows and her curly abundant hair 

Pepa, after contemplatmg her in sJence for several 
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moments, tapped the ground with her stick and exclaimed m a 
cracked and discordant voice 

Good-mommg, my sleepless one, God bless you this day " 
Dolores raised her head and replied with a melancholy smile 
** Good-mommg, Send Pepa, I hope He will, for we certainly 
need it very much 

The old woman came forward until she wa» close to Dolores, 
who had got up to give her the seat, and after sitting down without 
having the politeness to thank her, exclaimed 
“ And how is it you are up so early > What has prevented you 
from sleeping^ Mosquitoes or your thoughts? 

Mosquitoes * It was not the wicked mosquitoes that robbed 
me of my sleep, Sena Pepat ’’ 

Well, if it IS not mosquitoes, it must be love, for at your age> 
Lola, when sleep will not come and you he awake, it is the penalty 
of love ” 

I can’t say whether it’s love, but I do know that I have not 
closed my eyes all night, and that my head is split with so much 
thinking, and my body aches with so much turning and tossing on 
my mattress ” 

But what IS happenmg to a child prettier than the morning 

star? 

Well, what is happening to me is this • I am gomg to 
explode, if God does not help me/' 

Going to explode? ” 

Yes, sehora, I am gomg to explode/' 

And why is that? ” 

Well, because you know I have been almost betrothed 
to Tohico ' the Cartameho ' for a long long time, you know that* 
don’t you, SeM Pepa? '' 

V(^y, of course, it is known all over the province ^ ” 

And do you know also that yesterday Joseito ' the Cartujano ' 
came to me, with his heart almost quaking? 

I didn’t know that, I had no idea that fine young man had 
spoken to you ” 

And you know who Joseito ' the Cartujano ’is? ” 

Of course * most certainly I know , the son of Cafia- 

maque a handsome fellow, who looks as though he were made 
of pasteboard and decked with tmsel/’ 

And you know Tono very weU, don’t you? ” 

Of course I have often sung him to sleep, , , Why, 

when he was born I was living next door to his mother— who has 
gone to gloiy, poor Catalina— a good woman with a heart larger 
than a tower, and a wonderful voice for smgmg jakeras and polos 
that nearly drove us frantc with delight* " 

Well, then, the trouble with me, Sena Pepa, is, that Tone is 
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very fond of me, Tono has been foUowmg me about almost since I 
could walk, and although Tone is not all I could wish for, tlae truth 

IS that I am fond of him, but Toho Toho Tone- 

'' Tono what^ '' 

'' Well, Toho has nothing more than the mght and the day 
and 

“ There I think you are wrong,'* interrupted the Tulip " 
sharply, '' because Toho earns money, not for driving m carnages 
or for gambling but certainly enough to keep his palate from faint- 
mg and to avoid walking about with nothing on " 

“ That also is true, he earns earns but he does not 
benefit by it he does not know how to spend it, surely the 
man must owe some money have some expenses, for money 
was made to spend " 

Well, he has no vices and does not get into trouble, and as to 
being mce, he is almost more than need be ** 

" But I don't say he is not let us talk about what interests me 
most, and it is, as^'I have already told you, that Joseito ' the 
Cartujano ' has approached me and has asked me to many him, 
and at once, and you know qmte well that ' Cartujano ' has plenty 
of patneses (money), and as well as having many parneses he is 
not a bad fellow, and besides as my mother says ‘ Don't you 
be silly, Dolores, love won't feed you, sorrow follows happiness, 
and necessity is like a bramble-bush, all thorns, now give up your 
silly ideas, and if ''the Cartujano " comes as God wills, go on 
wi& " the Cartujano " until Tonico gets jealous, and if Tonico 
becomes bitter, let him stand it or not stand it, or let him jump off 
the Morro or emigrate to Argentma ' " 

" Your mother always looked at things in that way, she never 
had any other god but money, that is why her hair was always so 
well arranged, and she always hved like the very angels, wore only 
kid boots, dressed only in silk frocks, and adorned her ^gers with 
nothing but nngs set with rubies " 

And with so much irony did Send Pepa say this, that Dolores 
exclaimed m a pleading voice, and looking at her entreatmgly 
" But what I want, grandmother, why I have come out so early 
to the patio, is simply to get your advice " 

" Look here, Dolores," rephed the old woman with an expres- 
sion of annoyance, " don't you ask me for advice, because I'm not 
going to give it you, do you understand? I am not going to give 
it to you because I have had enough of not minding my own 
business, and being tom to bits in every dispute 
" But listen, what I am going to tell you is this . that 
although it may not seem trae, I was twenty myself once, and if I 
was not beautifnl, at least I was not a faght, and m my early 
flights two birds came after me, as in your case, and wanted to 
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caxry me off, one Juan ^ the Frog,' and the other my Paco, to-day 
my Seho Frasqmto, and ' the Frog ' had more notes than cells m 
a honeycomb or nuts on a nut-tree, and my Seno Frasqmto had 
nothmg but a rag in front and another behind and two pairs of 
socks, and I married my Seno Frasqmto because my heart told 
me to Now, though it is true that I have had to work hard and 
have had many troubles, it is also true that whilst the crust is 
always hard, the crumbs are soft and at times more than soft " 

II 

What Sena Pepa said to Lola that morning seemed to have con- 
fused her altogether, and when the hour amved for Tonico to come 
to her house, to be dnven to distraction by merely looking at her, 
she went out, as usual, to the patio, and sat down by the kerbstone 
of the well, where she and her faithful lover were accustomed to 
hold their pleasant conversations 

" But listen, Lola," said Sena Rasolfa,* the landlady, m a 
sarcastic voice, " surely there is better work for your pretty figure 
at the window to-mght " 

" That depends on what my own wishes are," replied she, with 
a show of ill-temper 

" Well, it IS Joseito " the Cartujano ' who says so, he is tellmg 
everybody who cares to hear him that he is coming to-mght at ten 
o'clock to your window to talk to you about the first banns " 

" That will depend, eh, Dolores^ " asked Uncle Paco, the 
basket-maker, and seemg that she did not reply, he continued 
" The truth is, I myself would not know which road to choose, 
and if I were in * the Cartameno's ' skin I would make more noise 
than the loudest tattoo " 

Soon the conversation became general between the neighbours, 
and Dolores was already beginning to feel tired when Tofiico ' the 
Cartamefio ' came into the patio, lookmg sad and disconsolate 
After saluting the gathering in a stifled voice he went up to Dolores, 
seized her roughly by the hand, gazed at her with queshonmg 
anxiety, with a look of pam, of supphcation, of love, and asked 
her m a trembhng, almost frightened voice, m a voice so low that 
he could only be heard by Dolores 

" Is it true, Dolores, what I have just heard? is it true that 
you are gomg to leave me for a fellow called Joseito ' the Cartu- 
jano '? " 

Dolores glanced at Antomo with a tmud look, and answered in 
an unsteady voice, but trying to smile 
" And who on earth told you such bad news? " 

" What does it matter who it was* , some one and, 
upon my word, I felt tempted to kill the man who told me* But 
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then I began to think, and realising that I do not deserve to have 
you, I said to myself ' Perhaps it is true perhaps she does 
not care for me perhaps she cares for that other fellow, and 
if she cares for him, to ask her to give him up would be as if they 
told me, even if the King himself told me, to stop liking the one 
who IS even more to me than the water I drink and the air I 

breathe ’ " ^ ^ 

" Well, can’t I like you, Toho! can’t I like you, my Tono* 
exclaimed Dolores, his low and quivering, almost sobbing voice, 
rather than his words, beginning to wound her heart and to arouse 
her conscience 

But but I do not say you can*t like me ♦ I do not say 
that * you will like me, but as one likes a fnend a friend 
how teinble! Dolores, how temble^ For a long time, a very 
long time, I have thought of no one but you, you have always 
been the rose-bush that has filled my soul and mind with flowers, 
whenever I had a sorrow, any great doubt, I thought of you and 
my doubts vanished, ■•when my^&dy ached from so much working, 
day and night, I said to mysvJ ' Go on and suffer and break 
yourself if need be, body of mme, for it is through her and for 
her that you are suffermg and endunng, it is to save so much money 
tibat she shall want for nothing, so that she may have eveiything 
she Wishes and I worked and worked, and fled from my fnends, 
and never entered a tavern, and at the cost of sweat and toil, I 
had already got, without the world knowing it, all the feathers for 
makmg my nest, and when I thought of saying to you, " Listen, 
Dolores, here is my heart and my nest, both are for you, if you 
want them, when I was trembling with joy when I thought 

I had already won paradise, when ” 

And Tono the Cartameno ” had to pause, and a tear, only one, 
wavered between his long black lashes 
Dolores saw that tear, saw Tono dash it away roughly and angniy 
with his clenched fist, and something noble and tender rose m her 
§ soul and * 

But who on earth told you that I do not want your nest and 
your heart for myself? Who has m vented that story agamst me? 

And an hour later, when Tono "“the Cartameno,” radiant with 
joy, saw himself portrayed in the large pupils of Dolores, and ” the 
Cartujano,” weary and desperate, withdrew from the street, bred 
of exhibitmg the grace of his figure before the closed window of the 
woman he sought m vain, the neighbours continued their animated 
whispers in picturesque groups, and Send Pepa and Seno Frasqmto, 
seat^ in the doorway of their room and bathed m the moonlight, 
doubtless thought with melancholy vagueness, as tbey watched 
Tono and Dolores, of their own long-distant youtii and its dead joys 
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FEAR 

The slow and ternfying chill that seems the herald of death, the 
real chill of fear, I have felt but once That was many years ago 
in the time of entailed estates, when rank and title' were to be 
obtained by military service 

I had ]ust been awarded the cordon of chevalier in the grenadiers 
A post with the royal guards would have been my preference, but 
my mother objected, so, following %e tradition of the family, I 
became a grenadier m the regiment of the King I cannot remem- 
ber how many years ago that was, but the down had hardly 
sprouted upon my lips, and to-day I am almost a white-haired old 
man 

Before I joined my regiment my mother wished to bestow her 
benediction The poor lady was livmg m retirement, within the 
precincts of a village where stood nur ancestral home, and in those 
days I was submissive and obedient 

On the afternoon of my amval she sent for the Prior of Brandeso 
' to come to hear my confession in the family chapel My sisters, 
Mana Isabel and Maria Fernanda, who were little girls, went to the 
garden to gather roses, and with these flowers my mother fiUed fte 
vases on the altar Then she called me gently to give me her 
prayer-book and to exhort me to exanune my conscience 

'' Go to the pulpit, my son,"' said she “ That is the best place 
for you "" 

The castle pulpit was m the centre of the platform, contiguous 
to which was the hbrary The chapel was dark, damp, and full 
of echoes In the background appeared the armonal beanngs 
granted by Ferdinand and Isabella to the Lord of Brandamfn, 
Pedro Aguiar de Tor, known also as El Chivo (the Ram) and El 
Viejo (the old man) That famous wamor was buned at the right 
of the altar, and above him was the statue of a knight m armour, 
kneehng m attitude of prayer The jewelled holy-lamp, with its 
dim flame, burned night and day before the platform The gilded 
clusters of sacred fruit seemed to present themselves to the wor- 
shipper The patron saint was that pious Onental King, the one of 
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the three wise men who offered myrrh to the child Jesus His tumc 
of silk bordered in gold shimmered with the mystic splendour of 
an Oriental miracle The light of the lamp, hung on silver chains, 
fluttered like some timid bird, eager to fly upward to the saint's 
shoulders 

My mother desired that hers should be the hands which that 
afternoon would place the baskets of flowers at the saint's feet as an 
offenng from her devout soul When that had been done she 
kneeled before the altar with my sisters at her side I, from above, 
heard only the murmur of her voice as it brokenly repeated the Ave 
Manas, but when it was the children's turn to make responses, I 
heard every word of the ritual 

The afternoon dragged on dismally and the prayers rumbled 
through the silent darkness of the chapel, hollow, sad, and sublime, 
like an echo of the Passion My eyes grew heavy The girls moved 
to one side and seated themselves upon the steps of the platform 
Their dresses were as white as the linen of pnestly vestments I 
could perceive only^lie dim shadow of my mother as she prayed 
under the presbytery In her hands was an open book, and she 
read with bowed head 

As it grew later, the wind stirred the drapery of a lofty window, 
and then I could see m the darkened sky the orb of the moon, 
supernatural and pale, like some goddess who is worshipped in 
woodlands and marshes 

My mother closed the book with a sigh and called her daughters 
I saw their two ghostly forms pass across the presbytery and 
divined that they were once more kneeling beside her The light 
of the lamp cast its feeble rays upon her fair hands as they again 
opened the book Her slow, pious voice scarce broke the silence 
as she read The girls were listening, and I was dimly conscious 
of their tresses spreading over the white frocks and falling in 
identcal manner on each side of their faces, endowing them with 
sad and Chnstiike expression 

I had fallen asleep when suddenly the shneks of my sisters 
aroused me I looked and saw them in the middle of the presby- 
tery clmgmg to my mother They were crying with terror My 
mother grasped their hands and aU three fled 

I descended m haste I was about to follow them, but stopped, 
overcome by fnght In the sepulchre of the ancient wamor his 
bones were rattlmg ^ It made one's hair stand on end The chapel 
had become deathly silent, and one could hear distinctly the hollow, 
awe-mspinng rolhng of the skull upon its pillow of stone A fear 
came over me such as I have never expenenced smce, but I did 
not wish my mother and my sisters to think me a coward, where- 
fore I remamed motionless m the imddle of the presbytery, with 
my eyes glued on the half-open door The light of the little lamp 
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flickeied On high a window curtain blew back and clouds were 
seen passing over the moon, while stars were appearmg and disap- 
pearmg like our mortal lives 

Suddenly in the distance resounded the animated barkmg of 
dogs and the tinlde of little bells A grave and churchly voice 
cried 

‘ ** Here, Carabel* Here, Capitdnl '' 

It was the Pnor of Brandeso, who had come to receive my con- 
fession Then I heard the tremidous, frightened voice of my 
mother, and heard distinctly the pattering of the dogs' feet as they 
ran The grave, churchly voice rose majestically like a Gregorian 
chant 

" Now we shall see what it was — certainly nothmg supernatural 
Here, CarabeN Here, Capitdn* " 

And the Prior of Brandeso, preceded by his greyhounds, 
appeared m the door of the chapel 

Grenadier of the King, what has happened^ " 

" Sehor Pnor, I heard the skeleton tremblmg within its tomb " 
The pnor slowly crossed the chapel He was an erect, haughty 
figure, for in his youthful years he also had been a King's grenadier 
He came up to me, walking without lifting the loose folds of his 
white vestments, and as he placed his hand on my shoulders and 
looked mto my eyes, said solemnly 

“ May the Pnor of Brandeso never be able to say that he has 
seen a King's grenadier tremble > " 

He did not remove his hand from my shoulders and we remamed 
motionless, looking at each other in silence At that moment we 
heard the skull of the warnor turn The pnor's hand did not 
tremble Beside us the dogs pncked up their ears, and the hair 
on their necks bristled Anew we heard Ae skull move on its pillow 
of stone The pnor shook me and said 

'' Senor Grenadier, we must see whether these are goblms or 
witches ^ " 

He approached the sepulchre and laid hold of the two rings of 
copper embedded in the flagstone which covered the body and bore 
the epitaph I stepped forward, tremblmg The pnor looked at 
me without opening his lips I laced my hand over his m one of 
the nngs and pulled Slowly we raised the stone The cavity, 
black and cold, was before us I could see that the diy and yellow- 
ish skuU was still moving The pnor put his hand down into the 
tomb and laid hold of the fearful object, then, without a word, 
handed it to me I took it, trembling I stood in the middle of 
the presbytery, and the light from the lamp fell upon my hands 
As I looked horror overcame me, and I convulsively dropped the 
skuU, for within it was a brood of snakes, which uncoiled, hiding, 
as it rolled down the steps one at a tune The pnor's fierce ej^s 
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glared at me from beneath his cowl as from behmd the visor of a 
helmet 

" Sehor Grenadier of the King, there is no absolution for you ^ I 
do not absolve cowards ^ " 

And he left the chapel, drawing after him his long pnestly vest- 
ments The words of the Pnor of Brandeso resounded long in my 
ears I can hear them yet It is perhaps from them that I learned 
afterward to smile at death as at a fair lady 
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LUCKY BOY ! 

The oldest old woman in the vdlage, holding her grandchild by 
the hand, walks along a green-bordered path, which looks sad and 
numbed beneath the cold hght of dawn Her back is bent and she 
sighs as she walks, giving advice to the child, who is crymg quietly 
'' Now that you are beginning to earn money you must be 
humble, for it is the law of God " 

Yes, ma'am, yes " 

You must pray for your benefactor an6 for the souls of the 
departed " 

Yes, ma'am, yes " 

" You must buy a rush cape at the fair of San Gundian, if you 
have saved enough money, as it rams often " 

'' Yes, ma'am, yes " 

'' When you walk along the paths you must take off your clogs " 
'' Yes, ma'am, yes " 

And the grandmother and her grandchild go on walking, walk- 
ing, walking The loneliness of the road heightens the sadness 
of that infantile psalmody which seems like a vow of humility/ 
resignation, and poverty taken at the commencement of life The 
old woman shuffles along m her clogs, which clatter on the ston^ 
in the road, and she sighs under the shawl thrown over her head 
The grandchild sobs and shivers with the cold, his clothes are 
ragged He is an albmo lad, with sunbmnt and freckled cheeks, 
over his forehead, like a slave of another age, his straight farr hair 
IS closely cropped, suggesting fibres of maize 
In the livid sky of ffle dawning day still glimmer a few fading 
stars A fox fleemg from the village dashes across the path In 
the distance can be heard the barking of dogs and the crowing of 
cocks Slowly the sun begms to gild the crests of the lulls, 

the dew sparkles on the grass, round the trees, in timid flights# 
circle the young birds that are leavmg the nest for the first tune, 
&e streams laugh, the branches murmur, and that green-bordered 
road, sad and deserted, awakens hke an old road of many seed- 
tones and vmtages Flocks of sheep dimb the slope of the hill, 
women come singing from the fountain, a white-haired villager 
goads his oxen as tiiey stop to nibble by the fenc^ He is a 
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patnarchal old man, from a great distance his voice is heard 

'' Are you going to the fair at Barbanzdn? '' 

We are gomg to San Amedio to find a master for the lad 
How old IS he^ 

'' Old enough to earn he was nine m July '' 

And the grandmother and her grandchild go on walking, walk- 
ing, wallang Undei the gemal sun that shines over the hills 

the people of the villages pass along the roads A merry, sun- 
burnt horse-dealer trots along with a joyous clatter of spurs and 
hoofs, old women from Cela and Lestrove set out for the fair with 
chickens, flax, and rye Over there, m the ravine, a rustic waves 
his arms and shouts to frighten the goats, which are jumping grace- 
fully among the rocks The grandmother and grandchild stand 
aside to make way for the rector of Lestrove, who is on his way 
to preach at a viUage festival 

Good-moming and God bless you* 

The rector pulled up his horse, which had a quiet and dignified 
gait 

" Are you going to the fair^ '' 

** We poor people have nothing to do at the fair We are going 
to San Amedio to find a master for the lad 

" Does he know his Catechism^ " 

“ Yes, sir, he knows it Poverty does not prevent one being a 
Christian 

And the grandmother and her grandchild go on walking, walk- 
mg, walking . In the distant blue haze they descry the C3q>ress 
trees of San Amedio, growing round the church, black and pensive, 
with their langmd tops anointed by the early golden hght In the 
village every door is already open, and the wavering white smoke 
which rises from the chimneys vanishes into the air hke a greeting 
of peace The grandmother and her grandchild reach the porch 
Seated in the doorway a blind man implores alms, and raises his 
whitish agate eyes to Heaven 

'' May the blessed Saint Lucy preserve your good sight and health 
m this world to earn your bread * May God give you to keep 
and to give* Health and luck in the world to earn your 

bread* So many good people of the Lord cannot pass 

without giving a poor man a tafle * 

And the blind man holds out to the roadway his dry and yellow 
palm The old woman approaches with her grandchild by the hand 
and murmurs sadly 

We are poor people too, brother * They told me you were 
looking for a servant '' 

Qmte true The one I had before got his head broken at the 
pdgnmage of Santa Baya de Cela He is quite silly now 
I have brought my grandson '' 
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'' You have done well 

The blind man stretches out his arms, groping the air^ 

Go nearer, boy '' 

The grandmother pushes the boy, who trembles like a gentle, 
timid lamb before that horrible old man, wrapped m a soldier's 
cape The importunate yellow hand of the blmd man rests on the 
boy's shoulders, gropes round his back, travels down his legs 
Will you get tired canymg the packs uphilP " 

“ No, sir I am used to it " 

“ To fill them we must knock at many doors Do you know the 
village roads welP " 

“ Where I do not know, I ask " 

" On the pilgrimages, when I smg a verse you have to respond 
with another Will you be able to^ " 

With practice, yes, sir " 

To be a blind man's servant is what many people would like " 
Yes, sir, yes " 

'' As you have come, let us go to Pazo de Cda The people there 
are chantable Here there is not a com to be had " 

The blind man nses stiifiy and rests his hand on the shoulders 
of the boy, who looks sadly at the long road and over the green 
humid country, to where, in the distance, a labourer walks with his 
back bent as he cuts the grass, whilst a cow grazes qmetly, drag- 
gmg the halter The blmd man and the boy move slowly away, 
and the grandmother murmurs as she dnes her eyes 

" Lucky boy ’ mne years old and eammg the bread he eats ’ • • 

Praised be God • 
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HER FATHER’S SLAVE 

The bay of Rio de Janeiro is one of the largest and most beautiful 
harbours in the world Spacious enough to give ample anchorage 
to eveiy fleet that sails, the bay is a veritable sea Its shores are 
covered with that vigorous and vanegated vegetation to be seen 
only in Amenca and Asia Many islands dot its noble bosom hke 
colossal emeralds, and along its numerous little bays, which appear 
at first msigmficant and look hke mouths through which the vast 
intenor of &azil gets its aliment, are scores upon scores of wharves 
and docks, giving life and movement to the lovely panorama 
One day when I was crossing the bay to Nictheroy on the little 
steamer that serves as a ferry, I saw my excellent fnend Senor 
Thussel Thussel was a lawyer, the son of a French immigrant who 
had mamed a rich Brazihan heiress, and one of those pohtical 
hberals who, without provoking any great outward disturbance, de- 
termine the real progress of the Brazihan people Benevolent in 
his attitude toward the proceedings of the conservatives, he was 
firm and un3neldmg only where slavery was concerned, holding 
that with it there could be no temporising by the law For him 
there existed only one solufaon of the difficulty slavery's instant 
abolishment Evetything but that, Thussel would say heatedly, 
was infamous, an acknowledgment that man had the nght to buy 
and sell his weaker and more unfortunate brothers and sisters 
He, invariably so gentle and kindly, treated every one who dared 
differ from him on the subject with the sternest reproach and 
greatest seventy So unpelding would he be that it seemed to his 
fnends as if he must have felt upon his own shoulders, at some 
former time, the lash of the overseer's cruel whip 
His speech was slow and dehberate, and he chose his words care- 
fully, stnving for the utmost precision and elegance of diction, 
a habit veiy common among the best people of Rio de Janeiro 
Always calm and careful m the debates at the Athenaeum and in his 
favounte clubs. Dr Thussel was mstantly a different man when he 
discussed slaveiy Then his bold features would wnnkle and his 
feshmg eyes lighten ominously He would clench his hands with 
a nervous, violently spasmodic action, and pour out with lightning 
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rapidity, in the most eloquent and moving tones, the iron-hard, 
bitter logic and passionate energy of his irrefragable arguments 
His broad, humane ideas fell like hammer-strokes upon his oppo- 
nent Those who saw the man in such heated moments could not 
at all recognise the philanthropist with whom they were acquainted, 
so great was the change in him 

When I met him on the ferry-boat Thussers face wore an un- 
usually disturbed and sombre look, far from its customary suave 
air, and I knew something very senous must be on his mind His 
greeting was gloomy, but I answered with a smile, and seating 
myself beside him, endeavoured as best I might to cheer him up 
After a moment or two of silence, I asked what was troubling 
him 

In answer he rose, and signing me to follow, led to where a 
little knot of slaves stood hudfied together in a detached, miserable 
group, clinging to each other, as if to find in the contact strength 
to withstand the misfortune which had overtaken them because of 
their black skins Among them was one old^^fellow, far advanced 
in years, who held close to his breast a good-looking young girl, 
his tears were nunghng with hers 
Thussel pointed at them with a sweeping gesture of despair, and 
we stood for a moment watching them silently 

They are father and daughter, sold to different owners up- 
country,'' my fnend said as we returned to our deck-chairs '' In 
a short time — ^when we reach Nictheroy — ^they will be separated 
The law that permits such a thing is abommable* 

Do you know the old man^ " I asked, moved by his interest 
m the pair 

'' No," he replied bitterly, " I do not When I came aboard I 
heard the noise and inquired the reason for their weeping. After 
all," he added in iromc accents, it is merely one of the legitimate 
consequences of present conditions The owner of any article has 
the right to dispose of it as he sees fit There is nothing wonderful 
about it " He paused for a moment, and then went on in a sadder 
tone " It makes my blood boil to see the misfortunes of these poor 
creatures, beings who are gifted with minds, nourished like my 
own, with red blood The sight of that poor old father and his 
daughter fairly turned me sick when I saw them first It recalled 
to me a bloody drama m which certain members of my own family 
figured It was many years ago, but you might recogmse many of 
the characters, even without my naming them " 

Thussel was silent for a moment, pressing his hands to his 
temples, but whether to collect his thoughts or to ease the pain of 
the hateful memory I did not know 

" Yes^ " I said, eager to hear the story 
Yes, I'll teU you about it, if you care to listen Everybody 
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knows something about the miseries of slavery, but to hear a pei- 
sonal anecdote may impress the horrors of the traffic upon you foi 
ever There is time for the tale before we reach Nictheroy 

" My mother's family, with the exception of her elder brothei, 
had always hved in Rio de Janeiro The boy, a born adventurer, 
left the paternal roof when a mere child and made many trips 
into the wild intenor of the empire He had no particular reason 
for running away except that he was naturally restless and loved 
the extraordinary, but he was of a keenly money-making spirit, a 
most unusual quality m one so young He had been m turn soldier, 
sailor, hunter and miner, but always making money He did no 
one knows how many other things, until, after years of wandering, 
he settled down to the hfe of a steady-going business man in 
Pernambuco 

'' Applying to his new ventuie his tireless activity and great intel- 
ligence, these quahhes, with his encyclopaedic knowledge of the 
country, gained at first hand during his wanderings, virtually 
assured success from'^the outset, and the house of Sehor de Lima, 
as he chose to call himself, became in the course of a very few 
years one of the most respected and substantial firms in the 
metropolis 

Only on the South Amencan bourses and in the greater cities 
are fortunes thus built up Our cities themselves are really nothing 
but huge exchanges In both you will see the same vertiginous 
activity, with one thing in mind, one god at heart gold — ^the idea 
of gam, the cult of the golden calf On the other hand, however, 
the \ery fortunes which appear most sohd and endunng not mfre- 
quently collapse at the slightest bieath, like castles built of gamblers' 
cards But you shall see 

Steeped m this oppressive atmosphere of commerce, my uncle 
spent the best years of his life Meditating on the futihty of it all, 
his mind wandered back into the past He remembered that there 
was someone in the world who could call him father, and he decided 
to live alone no longer 

One day one of his female slaves presented herself to him, 
beanng a bundle in her arms 

' Your child, my master ^ ’ she said with simple awe 

My uncle looked at the little creature a moment, and charging 
the mother to bnng her back when six years old, sent both to the 
Capivara hacienda, one of his most distant and inaccessible planta- 
tions The negress reached Capivara safely, carrying a letter to 
the overseer My uncle ordered the overseer not to put the woman 
at any hard work or to abuse her while she snouid continue to have 
the child at breast 

** The overseer's wife immediately took the slave and her pretty 
baby under her proteebon, and made the infant a Christian by 
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having her baptized Mana m the church nearest the hacienda So 
fond did she become of the httle one that she wished to adopt it 
for her own, begging her husband to try and have both mother and 
child freed The overseer, though not a rehgious man by any 
means, was an indulgent husband, and agreed for his wife's sake 
He saw nothing out of the way in such a reque^ from his wife, 
and although a rude, coarse man, ordinanly thinking no more of 
the slaves than of the animals that did the heavy work about the 
plantation, he passed so many pleasant hours caressing and playing 
with the pretty creature that he permitted it to call him father when 
it at last began to lisp that sweet name 

The poor slave mother was deeply grateful, but she was a 
mother first, and she looked upon these demonstrations of affec- 
tion with some secret alarm and never let fall a single word or hint 
to indicate its father's identity 

'' Four years passed, and she fell sick Fearing to infect the 
hacienda, she ran away with the child, reaching my uncle at 
Pernambuco after untold suffering The wretched woman told him 
she had come back to die, which proved to be true My uncle 
was astomshed at the exact hkeness of the httle gul's features to 
those of his sister, who aftenvard became my mothei It seemed as 
if Providence had given her the resemblance as a safe-conduct to 
his affections and to ensure his acknowledgment of her paternity 

" A few hours after the child reached his house he took her 
with him in a boat to Rio de Janeiro, placing her there in the care 
of some excellent ladies whom he charged with her education and 
rehgious training, but to whom he vouchsafed nothing as to her 
parentage or family 

" In Rio the young girl proved, by her mtelhgence and aptitude 
for study, the model of her school When my imcle learned this 
later he had Mana come and hve with him She occupied the 
place of a legitimate daughter in his house, awakenmg in him sen- 
timents and emotions long dormant and dulled 

“ Mana was grateful to her father and showed her appreciation 
by her careful management of his domestic affairs and the interest 
she took in the slaves, who found in her — as if she were aware of 
her true ongm — a friend and protectress for whose loving help they 
gave thanks every hour She interested her indulgent father, who 
gratfied her every whim, and obtained his permission to have the 
slaves knock off work an hour every day, dunng which she gave 
them instruction m morals as well as taught them Sieir letters The 
slaves very soon showed the benefit of this care and could easily 
be distingmshed from other slaves by their cheerful willmgness to 
work and their moderation in life 

'' Mana's dan and complexion were so clear and fair that she 
would have passed m Europe for a white girl Her large, full 
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eyes, shaded by long, silky lashes, showed their beauty and light 
modestly, a nose saucily retrousse, a small and gracious mouth 
which, when she laughed, revealed a perfect set of pearls, an oval 
head, crowned with a mass of soft black hair, dressed in exquisite 
taste, all showed Mana to be, not a statuesque beauty, nor yet the 
perfect type of "female loveliness conceived by artists, but one of 
those ineffably lovely women, one of those peerless creoles who are 
the torment of half the human race Added to her beauty and 
moral qualities there was the practical certainty of her mhentng my 
uncle’s immense fortune, since every one beheved her to be his legi- 
timate daughter She was, accordingly, welcomed heartily by Per- 
nambuco society, and there was always a perfect cloud of those 
flies of fortune, suitors, hovenng over and about her in the hope of 
winnmg her hand Not one of them received the slightest en- 
couragement, but so delicate and insinuating was her tact that 
she managed to keep them all her friends, who sounded her praises 
everywhere 

One of them, how'ever, persisted m his importunities This was 
Senor Sousa, counted one of the richest bachelors m Pernambuco 
He was one of the most vicious and avaricious of men, with a 
mind even more dulled than those who had made their money by 
slave-trading* In the possibility of a marriage with Mana he saw 
a means of largely increasing, by a single stroke, his own consider- 
able fortime For the girl he cared nothing, except in a merely 
sensual, ammal way, it was her money and good looks he was 
after, and both for self-gratification only 

“ All the suitors, however, were not like Sousa Many of them, 
fairly ehgible young fellows, were so entirely ignored that the more 
disappointed ones began to beheve and to hint openly that Mana 
could not be heart-whole or free And they were nght Mana 
loved Lms, a clerk of my uncle’s, and Lms loved her with a pas- 
sion that defied even death Not a word had either spoken — ^in- 
deed, that was not necessaiy, their eyes had spoken for them 

Sousa was not the kind of man to be thwarted or crossed with 
impunity by any one Accustomed always to having people bow 
before the weight of his gold, Maria’s refusal inspired his base mind 
with a bitter desire for revenge With a persistence and energy 
worthy of the Inqmsiton, he set himself to leam every minor detail 
of my uncle’s past hfe He could find nothing exceptionable, and 
it would seem as if his infamous designs were to be frustrated But 
one day, while ponng over a mass of papers in which he was 
eagerly reading a rfeum6 of the life of the man he sought to injure, 
he was suddenly struck by the fact that no mention was made 
an 3 nvhere of Maria's mother He began at once to suspect the 
worst He started afresh, with renewed hopes, on his investiga- 
tions For some time his r^earches were without results One 
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night, however, very late, he found himself, while travellmg, in 
Capivara, an estate my uncle had sold ostensibly for the reason that 
it was profitless, but m reahty because of busmess reverses 

" The overseer, who was much distressed that the new owner 
did not show him the same consideration which my uncle had 
always extended, praised the Senior de Lima in the highest terms 
The Sefior Sousa very artfully led him on and managed to turn the 
conversation upon the youthful and private life of my uncle, who, 
he said, was the only one of his fnends of whom he knew nothing 
bad The overseer then remembered that he had once suspected my 
uncle of an amorous intngue, though he had made up his mind 
that he had been wrong He told Sousa, omitting no detail, of 
Mana's strange amval and of her even more mystenous departure 
four years later Since that time he had not heard nor seen any- 
thing of either the child or the mother, and no one knew what had 
become of them 

" That was enough for so crafty a fellow as Sousa Without 
allowing the overseer to suspect how valuable had been his informa- 
tion, the wily villain thanked the man and next day left the 
hacienda, changed his plans, and returned at once to Pernambuco 

" Some two weeks after he had amved home Sousa might have 
been seen m his office before an enormous pile of books and papers, 
the examination of which occupied him several days Had any 
one been about as he finished each book he would have heard Sousa 
talking to himself cheenly, expressing the keenest satisfaction A 
broker interrupted him once in his labours to tell him regretfully that 
Sefior de Lima's paper was no longer bang taken on the Street, 
that no one would discount it in the market, and that it seemed 
probable that the present difficulties of the fim were due to their 
repeated recent heavy losses, which made failure appear inevitable 
Sousa heard the news with a diabohcal smile, and the broker on 
leaving heard him chuckle * What luck t ' 

Fortune, which had hitherto smiled upon my uncle, seemed to 
have deserted him entirely He was put to the necessity of sus- 
pending payments and calhng an immediate meeting of his credi- 
tors He thought that they, reahsmg that his losses were not due 
to imprudence or lack of expenence, and also remembermg his 
personal probity and business mteUigence, might accept conditions 
which would enable him to recoup his losses, tide over his difficul- 
ties, and eventually re-estabhsh the credit of his house He called 
the meeting and awaited the day on which he should face tus 
creditors with a tranquil mind, havmg everything in readiness for 
them, with his plans all prepared 

The hour of the meeting came, and the other creditors were 
gathered in the office, when Sousa entered and begged a moment's 
pnvate conversation before they began the busmess of the day. He 
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and my uncle went into the next room Sousa had called him out 
to urge agam his suit for the hand of Mana, offering in exchange 
for the old man's consent and assistance the exercise of his powerful 
influence with the other creditors m order to obtain a favourable 
settlement If the settlement were impossible, the schemer offered 
to place his entire fortune and business at my uncle's disposal 
Instead of accepting the apparently generous offer, the old man 
reaffirmed bnefly his previous reply and Maria's old refusal Sousa 
insisted, begging for a chance to talk to her himself, urging that 
she imght have changed her mind, but my uncle refused him that 
also, fearing that Mana, knowing the low conditon of his affmrs, 
might consent to sacrifice herself to a hateful union in order to save 
her father's good name 

At the meeting my uncle did not succeed in getting his proposi- 
tions accepted by the creditors They seemed at first to be mchned 
in his favour and imght have dealt lemently with him, but Sousa, 
who held three-fourths of the protested notes, opposed this in un- 
stmted terms, eventually fnghtemng the other creditors into agree- 
ing with him Though they could not understand why Sousa should 
unnecessarily expose himself to the loss of several contos of ms 
for the satisfaction to be gained by ruining an old man and his 
daughter, they followed his lead like sheep and the deed was done 

A few moments later they adjourned to the Bankruptcy Court 
and placed the matter there My uncle laid before the judge a 
complete inventory of his estate and goods* Sousa, at his own 
request, was pemutted to examine the papers, and, seeing that 
among the hst of slaves there was no such name as Mana, de- 
nounced the omission instantly, presenting the court with mcontest- 
able evidence and accusing my uncle of fraud m hiding something 
which really belonged to his creditors He went even farther, he 
committed the infamy of making the court and the others suspect 
that De Lima maintained the fiction of having Mana pose as his 
daughter the better to sustain and cover up an lUicit relation 
'' In consideration of the bankrupt's personal condition and his 
estate, the court rendered judgment with the greatest haste and 
secrecy The court's messengers, sent to find the missmg slave, 
found my uncle with his daughter, who was trying to make hght of 
the disaster and endeavouring to encourage the broken old man with 
hope for a new start It was at this moment that the agents of the 
court appeared to notify him of the judge's decision and to take 
away his daughter, who, before the law, was nothing more than a 
piece of merchandise, nothmg but a female slave, the property of 
rapacious creditors Never had a man been so terribly punished 
for an oversight* 

I never knew just what happened at that painful moment, my 
unde's mind became almost unhinged The blow was temble. 
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and, as he might have anticipated had he really known his man, 
Sousa added the msult of his presence before the sorrowing 
pair 

For a long time we physicians and lawyers discussed among 
ourselves the effect the misfortune might have upon my uncle At 
times he was seen to press his hands to his heart and shut his eyes 
qmckly, his head thrown back But he opened his eyes again and 
looked upon his persecutors m what seemed to be his normal con- 
dition — only he was practically insensible to his surroundings He 
showed his usual energy m only one way not even the law could 
separate him from his daughter, and he went with her to the pen 
where the other slaves had been quartered under guard 

'' Maria received the fatal news with all a martyr’s fortitude 
Raising her eyes to heaven she implored the divine aid in a hasty 
prayer, kissing the hand of her father, who looked at her with the 
impassive stare of an idiot The of&cials noticed that only iji the 
moment when he drew her to him and put his arm about her waist 
to lead her where the constables indicated, did she weep at all or 
lose any of her sweet fortitude 

Disgusting, repellent scenes occurred during the confinement of 
the slaves Eveiy day the infamous Sousa came to the pen to see 
them, and, as he said, to shelter father and daughter with his mag- 
nammous protection, while really exposing them to the most humili- 
ating indignities And my uncle made not the shghtest attempt to 
throttle the brute i The old man must undoubtedly have been 
dnven into insanity by the inhuman treatment he received But 
even the most excruciating agony must have an end, and at last the 
day of the sale ended — ^temporanly, at least — ^the slaves’ confine- 
ment 

Nothing more imquitous can be imagined Mere words and 
phrases do not exist to paint in its true reality and brutal cynicism 
that disgraceful outrage upon humanity called slave-trading 

The buyer and seller present themselves in the market and 
submit the slaves to the most scrupulously rigid and searching ex- 
amination on the stand from which the^sde is made The deaders 
calculate, with the cold, hard sense of a mechamc studying the con- 
dition of a complex and delicate machine, the animal strength and 
character of each of the poor wretch’s members, and tus or her more 
or less robust physical condition If the merchandise happens to 
be female, it is pitiful and shameful beyond measure to witness the 
brutal examination, the poor woman standing practically naked, 
with quivering body and beating heart, before the prospective 
buyer, who is an interested and heartless spectator, the while the 
keen-eyed auctioneer points out the condition and health of those 
who are virgins and those who have been mothers, and those who, 
at times, are intended for a far more infamous trafl&c than mere 
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slaveiy, each according to her comehness and the perfection of her 
body and form 

'' My uncle's slaves, sane and robust, educated by her who they 
knew loved them and who now found herself among them, drew a 
large throng of buyers to the market Perhaps, also, the intending 
buyers were in great measure attracted by a morbid wish to see the 
unfortunate Mana exposed for sale She and her father stood a 
little apart from the black mass of the rest, and inspired a deep 
sympathy in the blunted consciences of even those who had come 
to take an active part m the sale And the sympathy, by reason of 
its disinterestedness, extended to the other slaves as well, so that 
none of the buyers exposed them to the usual indignities or annoy- 
ances Sousa alone showed the most callous indifference He ap- 
proached Mana and made as if he would feel and examine her body 
and limbs with his own hands But the other slaves covered her 
with their bodies, and an ominous murmur of vengeance went surg- 
ing up from the solid black bodyguard, causing him to step back 
hastily with a bitter ^urse 

Mana alone failed to sell No one seemed willing to take the 
responsibility of separating her from her father The auctioneer 
shouted himself hoarse, proclaiming her beauty and virtues m sten- 
tonan tones as the ashamed girl stood forth, clad as lightly as pos- 
sible, before the leenng, pitying, cunous, sympathetic assembly 
But at last the bidding was started 

Vanous low offers were made, the girl's pnce nsmg rapidly, 
peso by peso, and there were many who would really have hked to 
own her, once their scruples, famt enough at best, had been over- 
come But to all these bids there was but one reply, and Sousa 
made it in golden words From time to time the auctioneer an- 
nounced the higher bid until they were almost convinced that they 
could achieve nothing against so formidable an antagomst as the 
determined scamp who was doing most of the bidding His rivals 
somewhat too quickly abandoned the field to the crafty Sousa, who 
showed his evident satisfaction at secunng his bargain so easily 
But a new bidder suddenly stepped out of the crowd, and for the 
first time the poor girl ^owed some interest It was Luis, formerly 
one of my uncle's best clerks He began by overbidding the 
previous price, and once more the contest was in full swing, with 
the crowd pressing forward and cramng necks to enjoy the struggle 
Sousa grinned at the youth with an evil, sour gnn, and the pnce 
rose steadily by leaps and bounds as each named a new figure 
The auctioneer rubbed his hands with pleasure and egged on the 
bidders to greater efforts The battle of the pesos raged until Luis 
had bid to the limit of his unfortunately too small resources 

Mana the slave girl brought really an amazmg pnce, and was 
finally knocked down to the highest bidder, the malevolent Sousa, 
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whose satyr face and working hps told of his hellish intentions even 
more plainly than had his wild bidding But he was not destined 
to defile my uncle's pretty lamb nor to pollute the virgin beauty of 
her innocence 

'' As the auctioneer shouted the result of the sale, Luis, with a 
broad, long-bladed, heavy knife in his hand, threw himself violently 
upon her, and the innocent Mana fell, her snowy bosom almost 
cloven in two by the force of the terrible blow " 

I sat breathless, waiting for the rest, but Thussel maintained a 
moody silence I knew there must be more to the story, so, after 
waiting respectfully a moment, I inquired “ What happened to 
Luis^ " 

" He got away," replied Thussel sadly, " and managed to escape 
the vengeance of both the law and Sousa Under another name he 
went to Paraguay, entered the army, and began a most distin- 
guished career Absolutely ignorant of fear, his reckless darmg 
became a byword among officers and men, and he died at last just 
^asHbis troops were achieving a famous victory^' 

Thussel stopped again, seemingly unwilling to go on, but I knew 
he had still something to tell, though I realised that he must do it m 
his own way " Ah, well," he said at last, " you can see in this 
tragedy simply a recurrence of the old Roman story which stirred 
the Eternal City to its foundations Virgimus assassinated his 
daughter for the same reason that urged Luis to kill Mana The 
centunes pass, but they bnng the same tragedies with them over 
again, and the tragedies bnng the same results and cause the same 
poignant gnefs eveiy time When the tree is the same, does any 
one idly wonder what the fruits will be like^ But perhaps this was 
a ’ httle different The real murderer, Mana's father, was not 
punished " 

" Her father! " I cned, amazed beyond expression Her 
father* I thought you said that Lms killed her* " 

Thussel smiled weanly 

Yes — ^killed by her father, indeed* Lms struck the blow, it is 
true, but he was simply the weapon, the machine My uncle had 
commanded him to do it * His daughter should never be a slave 
Should she be sold, Lms was to slay her with one swift, painless 
stroke! My uncle — — " 

But the rattle and clamour of the shdmg gang-plank, the shouts 
of the deck-hands, the cnes of the slaves, and the roar of escaping 
steam as the boat drew alongside the Nictheroy wharf, drowned 
Thussel's words, and I never heard the fate of his uncle 
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FLOWERING HEATHER 

Not far from Alcira, m southern Spam, shut off from the high- 
road, nestling in a delicious bit of ground and sheltered by spread- 
ing trees, stands a little white cottage which makes the traveller long 
from a distance for its graceful vine-arbours, where the leaves 
of the bindweed interlace with the tendrils of the grape vine 
Here the rays of a fiery sun wrap the earth m the glowing embrace 
which engenders life 

The fields presented all the vaned golden tints of harvest time, 
amongst their gieen tangles of leaves the vines were beginning to 
show their closely clustered bunches of grapes, the date-palms 
bravely shook their fruit-laden branches and m tiie atmosphere 
floated aromatic and intoxicating odours of vitality This vivi- 
fymg breath of nature penetrated the fragile and fatigued orgamsm 
of Mercedes, filhng her blood with oxygen, giving her renewed 
life 

Mercedes was the owner of the landed pioperty She was a 
charming young orphan girl of eighteen years of age, of a delicate 
constitution and worn out by the constant excitement of social 
festivities at court 

Now, her existence had undergone an indefinable change lie 
surrounding atmosphere of love and fecundity, which enwrapped 
her and renewed her health, at the same time wrought upon her 
imagination The young girl, whom her physicians' prescnptions 
obhged to remain here, began to dream of some enamoured swam, 
very distinct indeed from the country louts who surrounded 
her 

Imagination, however, will perform miracles m the heads of 
romanfiic maidens Mercedes had never loved, and, like all lovely 
and admired women, she had so far worshipped only at the shnne 
of her own beauty One day she found a branch of blooming 
heather fastened to the iron raihng of her window The newly 
budded tmy flowers flaunted their pretty pink, and the dewdrops 
gleamed m their petals like powdered diamonds 

In the evening, when they were all assembled under the grape- 
arbour, Mercedes asked who had brought her the flowers, and 
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Manuel, a lad of twenty who worked m the vineyard, confessed 
with a shaking voice, twisting his old hat m trembhng fingers, that 
it was he who had picked the flowers for the lady, showing his 
hands all tom by the spikes of the tough little shrub 

A peculiar sympathy awoke in the heart of the young woman, 
who found herself the mistress of the poor fellow's soul, well 
pleased with his passion and the secret homage he devoted to her 
Henceforward Mercedes kept the lad at her side under all sorts of 
pretexts, not without causing considerable comment m the ob- 
servant vicinity 

On each and every day Manuel would bnng her branches of 
blooming heather, with which she contnved strange adornments 
for herself Her blue-black hair, interwoven with the tmy pink 
flowers and small green leaves, gave her a strange aspect and made 
her eyes shme with greater bnlliancy A necklace of the same 
flowers mcreased the dehcate pallor of her skin, and bunches of 
heather scattered capriciously here and there on her floating white 
garments lent her the looks of a Druid pnestess^m the depths of ner 
sacred grove 

The kindness of Mercedes, and her smiles, encouraged Manuel, 
and their friendship assumed the form of an idyll in which the 
great lady condescended to her rustic swain, making him sweet 
promises of love, which filled the boy's whole life She did not 
reflect senously upon the situation With his bronzed skin, his 
regular energetic features, and his large and expressive eyes, 
Manuel appeared handsome to her, his ardent and savage woomg, 
converted mto a respectful homage, flattered her vanity At his 
side she felt less bored — ^but that was all 
One day Mercedes went with all the farm-hands on a pilgnmage 
to a neighbounng shnne She sat memly enthroned amongst the 
girls, waiting with impatience for the moment in which Manuel 
would 30m them But amongst the visitors at the feast there were 
some friends of hers, who spoke to her of the world she had 
forgotten in the recesses of her sequestered nook, and the 
wave of memoiy rushed over her, brimming with gaiety and 
pleasure 

In her endeavour to shake off this impression she sought Manuel 
with her eyes, and at last discovered him, not darmg to approach 
her m his rustic bashfulness Mercedes would have called him, 
but she refrained She felt ashamed of him What would her 
fnends say^ She the sweetheart of one of her menials J 

She looked again at Manuel How homely he was* Buttoned 
up in a thick cloth jacket, a red handkerchief drawn through a 
metal nng knotted around his neck, clumsy cow-hide boots which 
hampered his movements — she wondered how she could ever have 
thought the fellow good-looking 
214 
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The return tnp was a gloomy one Mercedes appeared absent- 
minded, and not a single time did her eyes seek those of Manuel 
She understood that their relations had gone too far, and that veiy 
day, most rapidly and unexpectedly, she completed arrangements 
for her return to Madrid 

A year has passed, we are m the elegant boudoir of the city 
house inhabited by Mercedes The young woman is rechmng in 
an easy-chair, and before her, pale and trembling, stands Manuel, 
m whom it is difficult to recognise the light-hearted youth of 
Alcira 

How pleased I am to see you’ " she said to him with feigned 
cordiality " Tell me how you are and give me the news of 
the village " 

When he made no reply, she added Do not worry, my lad, 
I have sent for you because I am thinking of getting married My 
husband may have to go up there on business, and I do not want 
him to know — ^you understand what I mean That was a piece 
of folly, and I could no more have resigned myself to being a 
farmer's wife than you would ever make a fine gentleman But do 
not get angiy — Glisten to reason — ^you shall be inspector of the 
property and manage it in your own way You ought to get mar- 
ned yourself Above all, never tell any one about that ridiculous 
child's play’ 

I understand, Senonta Mercedes You may be sure that you 
will not be molested," was all that Manuel managed to say, as he 
abruptly left the room 

Mercedes, startled by his expression of suffermg, murmured un- 
easily to herself " How seriously he must have taken it’ " In 
eternal femmine vamty and selfishness, she added, triumphantly 
'' He loves me still, and Lms will never know’ " 

Yes, beloved Lms," said Mercedes two days later to her 
fianc6, " I have had a great shock The inspector of Alcira has 
been run over by an electric car — an incredible piece of stupidity 
— stood gaping in the middle of the street’ " 

" It IS indeed a sad and deplorable accident, but I see no par- 
ticular reason for you to gneve about it What are you holding 
m your hand there ^ " 

"A bunch of wild flowers which the unfortunate man charged 
them to deliver to me, when they picked him up dying " 

" What a strange gift’ " 

** He had brought 3iem for me from Alcira, because during my 
stay there he used to present me with these flowers, knowmg my 
fondness for them " 

" And maybe you had been flirting with him, just to keep your 
hand in^ However, such sms are too trivial to count Throw 
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19th Century 


LA MULATA 

More than two hundred years ago there lived in Cordoba — ^that 
beautiful, gardenia-scented garden-spot of Vera Cruz, in Mexico — 
a mysteriously beautiful woman, whose eyes must surely have 
caught their burning blackness from the rays of the hot African 
sun Yet she was fair as a lily, showing that she was also a 
daughter of the whit6 race No one knew what her parentage was 
People who had looked upon the curling blackness of her magm- 
ficent hair, her rounded voluptuous form with its undulating tiger- 
like grace of movement, and her full red lips, called her La Mulata, 
suspecting that she was the daughter of Spanish and African 
parents 

No one knew whence she came, and in those days of the dark 
and dread Inquisition there were many secret doings and many 
mysteries But innumerable rumours were abroad in the village 
concerning her, some saying in hushed tones that so versed was 
La Mulata in the occult sciences that even the powers of the air 
were obedient to her will, and malignant spints hastened to do 
her bidding, that during the tranquil hours of the night, when 
only the voice of the watchful cock broke the silence, the sweeping 
of heavy wings could be heard over the Mulata’s house, demomacal 
sights, not meant for the eye of mortal man, could be seen, had 
one the valour to watch, and that even the devil himself, in the 
form of a dark, saturmne man of great beauty, took human form 
to visit her 

Temble and weird were the tales told of the mystenous Spanish- 
African beauty More than one crazed or d37ing person had been 
found near the small house in which she lived, retired and alone 
One luckless being — a night watchman — ^was found d 3 ung of fright 
and unable io speak of what he had seen His screams and con- 
vulsions, upon being commanded to tell what had injured him, 
were awful, and his one coherent plea was that he be allowed to 
die without speakmg 

Other men, who passed too near to the palms and orange-trees 
which curtained her house entrance, had been found dumb and 
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paralysed afterwards. Truly, a terrible and mystenous power bad 
this beauteous Mulata, whale her fascmation drew to her any man, 
of whatever station, who once looked upon her 

The people suspected the woman, her every action was watched, 
and her eveiy word occasioned trepidation But unless one had 
the courage to watch her house at midnight (which the Virgin and 
ail the Samts forbid i) there was nothing upon which to base her 
condemnation Quiet and tranquil was her behaviour when abroad, 
no native Mexicana frequented the Church more than did she, and 
her downcast eyes and modest mien could not but quiet slander, 
and stop the most malevolent tongue 

Only the Alcalde (mayor), who was of the greatest good-fame 
and authority in the village, could not still his doubts, but swore 
to himself that she was indeed a woman of the strongest magic 
And yet the village knew that he was no fair judge, nor yet an 
impartial one, for despite his many years and grey hair, the Alcalde 
had conceived so violent, so overpowenng a passion for this fair 
woman of mystery that he could not rest, eat, iior sleep for thinking 
upon it In vain did he endeavour to suppress, to throttle his love 
— ^it could not be done^ The more he struggled to forget her, the 
more did he remember, and at last, dnven by an irresistible force, 
he went to La Mulata, and humbly confessed his love 

It was in vam Nothing — neither promises nor entreaties, the 
offer of prmcely gifts, tears, the oath of constancy — could move 
this woman, so fan* of face and so hard of heart Utterly m vain 
were the Alcalde’s entreaties, for she would give him not even one 
ray of hope 

Then the Alcalde vowed that he would ignore her, meet her 
disdain witii disdain In vain for even the sight of her in the 
far distance set his elderly heart aflame The more he wished to 
forget her, the more chd he remember he prayed to hate her, 
and could only idolise* In his moments of calmness he could not 
explain to himself this consummg passion , not taking into account 
the human weakness, which is always the slave of reason, he con- 
cluded that it was no human love which so inflamed his soul and 
mmd, but that he must be instead m the toils of a witch, an 
ench^tress, who had been sent to him by the devil 

In such a case, thought Don Martin de Ocana, there was but 
one remedy — and that the Holy Office ” Only through the 
Inquisitors could he nd himself of this woman of magic and her 
infernal wiles 

Once arrived at this temble decision, the Alcalde did not hesi- 
tate with a steady hand he wrote the denunciation which was to 
be the death-knell of the beautiful Mulata, with firmness and 
precision he recounted the rumours which filled the village, and 
the terrible situation m which he himself was placed, entreating 
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also — ^which was unnecessary, for the Holy Office dearly loved a 
new victim — ^that the Senores Inqmsitors make speed and haste m 
delivering his village of this dread enchantress, the Mulata of 
Cordoba » '' 

Dunng the calm of the midmght hours, it seemed to the Mulata, 
alone in her palm-shaded house, that the quiet night had been 
profaned by sh*ange noises there was the sound of loud tones, the 
tramping of many feet 

From her window she heard voices, approachmg nearer and 
nearer there were moving torches, and strange shadows cast m 
their wake soon there came mto view guards and horsemen, 
apparently making toward her solitary house At their head she 
recognised Don Martin, the Alcalde, on his prancing white charger 

She smiled and waited 

Reaching her house, the cortege halted, the place was sur- 
rounded by guards a “ Bando '' (proclamation) of the Holy 
Office ’’ was read in a loud voice, that all might hear, and a com- 
mand was then shouted to the Mulata de Cordoba to come forth and 
surrender herself to the officers, a pnsoner of the Inqmsition 

But La Mulata did not obey Enveloping her form in a white 
mantle, she stole through a rear door, past the frightened guards, 
and soon gained the op^n meadow behind the house Here 
awaited her a man whose features were obscured by his large 
sombrero, but whose eyes scintillated m the darkness as though 
phosphorescent The ample folds of his mantle did not suffice 
to disguise his tall and splendid form He held the reins of two 
chargers 

Upon one of them leaped the Mulata, and with a jeenng laugh 
the strange man flung himself upon the other as both steeds sprang 
forward, their hoofs flashed fire and they whinmed in wild, un- 
earthly fashion Straight for the Alcalde and his troops they 
made There was wild uproar, the woman laughing loudly as her 
charger leaped and pranced in the midst of the bewildered men 

“ The witch,'' they cried Sorceress! Stopi Retrace your 
steps! After her, men^ " 

In the wild confusion the guards ran into each other Don 
Martm was jostled in a manner most unbefitting his rank as 
Alcalde, and of course the culpnt escaped 

Soon the horsemen, with Don Martin leading, were on the en- 
chantress's trail in the distance they could see the flutter of her 
white mantle, and the phosphorescent sparks that were struck 
from the horses' feet The pursuing horsemen crossed themselves 
as they watched, and more than one of them entreated Don Martin 
not to set them to pursuing demons — ^for what earthly horse could 
so cast fire from his hoofs ^ 

But the Alcalde set his teeth, and merely bade his men gallop 
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Ihe faster, so that this witch could the sooner grace the 
hogueras ” (bonfires) of San Lazaro 

Soon it seemed that the chargers of the fugitives were tinng, 
or else their nders Close in front fluttered the white mantle of 
the woman, and the hearts of the pursuers beat with renewed hope 
Fast and faster they spurred, the Alcalde leading, another step, 
and he could seize the mantle itself At that moment the woman's 
horse gave a furious leap, and the clouds of dust that arose 
momentarily blinded the pursuers 
When they could penetrate the darkness sufficiently to dis- 
tinguish the two fleeting forms, they were far out of reach, and 
jeenng laughter floated back — ^which in no way allayed the dismay 
and chagrin of the Alcalde 

Furiously he ordered a halt, and while his men rested and mut- 
tered over the uselessness of nding down sorceresses, Don Martin 
reflected He was persuaded that the Mulata and her mystenous 
compamon were demons in human form, an^ therefore useless to 
chase the memory of their jeenng laughter upset his saner reflec- 
tions, and then with an oath he ordered his followers to gallop 
anew in the pursuit 

Hours later the Alcalde stopped his exhausted horse and gazed 
uncertainly about him One man after another had dropped behind 
in the chase, until now he found himself alone, his horse half 
dead, in a dense, dark forest from which he could see no egress 
— ^nay , he could not even distinguish the path he had just followed * 
There was only one thing to do travel on, and he forced his tired 
horse into the forest 

He had long ago given up all hope of reaching or apprehending 
the Mulata Judge, therefore, of his surpnse when he suddenly 
beheld the woman herself, on her great horse, not far in front of 
him, and evidently awaiting his approach Both she and her 
pawing charger were as fresh as they had been at the beginning 
of the chase, whereas the Alcalde was almost worn-out, and his 
stout animal in like condition 

Behind the witch, half obscured by dense bushes, was her 
sombre compamon of the night before, his face still hidden by his 
sombrero, and his form shrouded by the heavy cloak 

As the Alcalde gasped and rubbed his eyes, believing that he 
was dreaming, the Mulata spoke, and her voice was soft and sweet. 
Enough, Don Martin de Ocafia ^ Are you now convinced that 
you can never reach me^ Though you pursued for years, you 
could never do so I would ask your pardon for last night's work 
but for your cruel persecution of me And now, return to Cor- 
doba, where I also go, to be impnsoned " 

As she ceased spealang, and before the Don could recover from 
the stupor of astomshment into which her words threw him, she 
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leapt her horse past him, followed by the stranger, there was Uie 
sound of galloping hoofs, and then silence reigned once more 
throughout the great forest 

Again rubbing his eyes, Don Martin dropped his tired head upon 
his breast and allowed the white charger to take his own way back 
to Cordoba 

Great was the sensation m Mexico when it became known that 
the '' Holy Office/' m a late session, had sentenced La Mulata 
de Cdrdoba " to be burned to death It was furthermore rumoured 
on all sides that on account of the great beauty and wickedness of 
the pnsoner the occasion would be a very great one, such as to 
leave memories to all who witnessed it 
Meanwhile, m a dark dungeon, entered only through dreary 
subterranean passages where file hght of day never reached, nor 
rumour from file outside world, the Mulata paid the penalty of her 
malicious and inhuman heresies/' as the Holy Office designated 
them Valiantly did the Inqmsitors labour to bring her back to the 
straight road and to cfonfess one by one her atrocious crimes With 
this worthy end in view, the good doctors came and went in that 
dismal dungeon, without success For what could they do with the 
fair woman whose only confession was, that in any difficulty or 
danger the devd himself aided and abetted her'> 

To-morrow was to be the Mulata's last day on earth, and even 
now the slaves, under their Spanish task-masters, were driving 
the stakes and making ready for the fire which was to reduce to 
ashes that lovely body 

Once more it was the midmght hour La Mulata slept tran- 
quilly, and, forgetting that she was m the cells of the Inquisition, 
dreamed that she slept m her pahn-shaded house, her body covered 
with flowers 

A stealthy noise startled her from her sleep, and she listened, as 
dow footsteps crept cautiously down the passage leading to her 
miserable cell, nearer and nearer they came a key grated m the 
lock, and the heavy door swung back on its hinges 
Fnghtened, she cowered agamst the wall, as the gaoler entered, 
bearing a rush-light, and behmd him came the youngest of the 
Inquisitors — one whom they said would become the next Viceroy 
The old gaoler, putting down the light, went out of the cell, and 
the Inquisitor spoke, his eyes bummg, his voice hoarse and 
tremulous 

Listen, beautiful one it has come to this ^ For more than ten 
nights I have sought you, to offer you Me and liberty in exchange 
for nothing more than your love Nme times, overcome with 
diame, I have gone away Now, I am here Know that ever since 
you were brought before the Tribunal I have loved you with a Jove 
hardly human, more hke a devouring fliame Come with me, to 
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liberty I am rich, and we will pass onr hves where no one will 
know your history, not even your name, I love you^ When I 
am with you, and your gionous eyes gaze upon me, I forget even 
God and my duty, and my soul remembers only you Give me 
your love — ^come with me, and we will exchange this imseiable 
dungeon for the most splendid of palaces My adored one, come 
with me '' 

** Sir, such noble thoughts as yours I do not ment. How can 
you, an hidalgo of a princely house, condescend to me, the en- 
chantress whom the people hold in horror a sorceress at whom 
the children cry out m terror? '' 

Because I adore you, and I hold you in my thoughts as high 
as the Empress is held, whom all dehght to honour. You are ^1 
in all to me I pray you, tell me that you love mef 

** No* And though I know that you will be angry, and that 
my death will be hastened, I will not deceive you No more words 
of love, sir, will I hear from your lips I bid you farewell 
Trembling, pallid as the dead, the youngest Inquisitor arose, his 
glowing eyes fixed on the enchantress 

It IS well, heartless one,'' he cned '' You will suffer for 
this Why have you bewitched me with your unearthly beauty, 
why have you led me to such an end? It were unmanly to say 
more to you, as you are, but when you come to the stake, you 
will remember this night, and what I offered you* " 

Grasping the light, he turned from her, and was about to leave 
the cell when the Mulata detained him Softly she said 

Though it will anger you, sir, answer me one question before 
you go If you respond as I wish, then I will listen to your words, 
aye, will even love you " 

Speak, what is the question? " cned the Inquisitor 
Do you, sir, see this barque which I have drawn with charcoal 
on the wall here? What is the one thing it needs? Answer that * " 
The youngest Inquisitor studied the picture, which, the more he 
studied, seemed to grow larger and more perfect It needed 
nothing, yet he feared to speak 

What does it need? Answer me," insisted the Mulata 
" It IS perfect it only seems to need one to direct it," hazarded 
the unhappy Inquisitor 

" That IS not the answer, but now it will have some one to 
direct it," said the witch, and as she spoke, she stepped to the wall 
As in a dream, the Inquisitor saw ihe wall disappear the ship 
grew larger and larger waves rocked it gently to and fro, and 
the breezes filled its large sails As m a dream, the Inquisitor saw 
the Mulata kiss her hand to him from its deck, and then the barque 
began to move, slowly at first, then fast, and faster it was far 
gone now, gone for ever 
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Many years after the Inquisition, an old man, who looked even 
older than he was, wandered in the streets, hopelessly crazed 
No one knew him, and he did not know his own name He was 
confined in an asylum for the insane, where he babbled unceas- 
mgly of a barque that one night sailed from a prison-cell to a far 
port, carrying the woman he loved 
It was the youngest Inquisitor, who was to have been the next 
Viceroy, and whose high-bom family mourned him as dead 
As for La Mulata, she was never seen again, nor even heard of, 
save m the old-world legends that one hears sometimes from the 
"" gente de la calle (people m the street) So it is supposed 
that the devil at last took her, and that no more will her wiles 
enchant and destroy poor mortal men 



THE PORTUGUESE 
STORY-TELLERS 



Portugal is a country that has lost her former grandeur, her material 
inhentance, yet retamed m her literature an mtellectual heritage in- 
fimtely richer than many greater nations can boast But m Portugal 
the short story has never achieved anythmg like that perfection of form 
to which it has attained in neighbouring Spam, and, still more, across 
the P3n:enees There are various reasons for this The chief may be 
that the short story has been developed most notably m countries 
where the demands of a popular press have made wntmg m that 
form profitable, and Lusitania has never been a paradise for pro- 
fessional authors Hence, we find m Portuguese tales a curious 
amateurishness — or, at least, the average short story discloses certain 
crudities when done mto English '' Then the romantic mfluence is 
paramount m Portuguese fiction, and this is no help to the art of the 
short story It will be noticed that m most of the examples in the 
foUowmg collection this feelmg for romance is msistent, and that the 
authors are really attempting to do m a brief space what demands mlich 
more extended treatment Thus the " amateur touch ” 

Alexandro Herculano (1810-1877) is one of the most admired of 
Portuguese authors There is practically no form in which he did not at 
least experiment, and as one of the leaders, with Almeida Garret, of the 
romantic movement, he is well represented in The Village Pnest '* 
** The Last Bull-fight m Salvaterra,” by RebeUo da Silva (1822-1871), 
admirably told, and well poised m the matter of narration, also shows 
this romantic mterest Yet is it an efiective story, presenting a 
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memorable page from history The author at one time held the post of 
Mmister of Marine, but retired from politics owmg to a literary man’s 
dishke of that dusty arena “ Good Example,” by Brito Aranha (1833- 
1914), IS really a romance m little, and is mstinct with a very native 
charm The temptation to moralise, or to write tractates in the form 
of brief fictions, is another of the failings of the Portuguese, although 
this has sometimes the merits of its defect For instance, ” The Greater 
Burden ” of Rodrigo Pagamno (1835-1863) gives an example of ethical 
purpose m no wise destructive to the artistic quality of the medium , 
the story is not weakened by the moral it carries Again, in ” The 
Fisherman of Lessa da Palmeira,” by Julto Cesar Machado (1835- 
1890), we have another admired author endeavouring to convey in some 
five thousand words the pith of a httle tragic romance that nught well 
have held the readers through a far longer story 

Here another native charactanstic claims notice, namely, the spirit of 
place There is, with nearly all the Portuguese writers, so strong a desire 

to create an ** atmosphere ” before telling their story that the atmosphere 
often calls for more description than the action This, also, is a direct 
fault of the romantic temperament, which requires space for the 
development of its action and its actors, and the efiect in the short story 
^ to make the parts di^oposTtionate. Theophilo Braga (1843-1924), 
who became the first President of the Portuguese Repubhc, was a 
of wide attaminents and erudition. In his long career as an active 
author he added consa.derahly to Portuguese literature, and on every 
subject he touched he wrote with distinction His short stones are 
few, and chiefiy of the fantastic type to which The Great Clock oi 
Strassburg ” belongs 

E9a de Qneiroz (1843-1900) is by many esteemed the most distin- 
guished of Portuguese modern imaginative wnteis As a novelist, his 
works have enjoyed great popularity, both withm the limited area of his 
native land and m the wider Portuguese field of Brazil Various works 
of E^a de Queiroz have been translated into Enghsh, and a famous piece 
of his, "‘The Sweet Miracle,” was published m a separate English 
translation m 1916 This is not mcluded here, as it is not really a short 
story The theme of ” The Three Brothers and the Treasure ” is 
obviously very ancient, but the maimer of the tellmg is masterly, and it 
competes with The Last Bull-fight m Salvaterra ” for recognition as 
the best of all Portuguese short stones In Her Son,” by Fialho 
d*Almeida (1857-1911), we have a httle masterpiece of the tragic vein, 
white Affonso Botelho’‘s ” The Cup of Tea ” affords a timely touch of 
comic rehef , for which Portuguese literature is by no means remarkable 
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As the short-story form, has been less developed m Portuguese than m 
any of the other Latin literatures, with which, as a whole, the Portuguese 
can compete on fairly equal terms, it is not to be expected that we should 
find any remarkable development among the Brazilian writers, who, in 
all matters of art and culture, orient towards the mother-country, as the 
Spanish- Americans to Spam The only Brazihan tale here chosen is by 
an author very famous in his native land, and justly admired among the 
Portuguese — Joaquim Maria Machado de Assiz (i 839-1908) ** The 
Sick Nurse ** is representative of his work, showing remarkable power 
in the portrayal of character and the conveymg of an “ atmosphere 
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ALEXANDRO HERCULANO 

1810-1877 


THE VILLAGE PRIEST 

The village was prettily situated on the slope of a mountain, with 
a stream running through it down to the sea Almost the highest 
house m it was the presbytery, but still higher stood the church, 
as if it were guardian of the pansh at its feet It was bmlt in the 
mixed style of Moonsh and Renaissance, like so many of the 
churches of Portugal, which furnish a proof that the noble con- 
querors of India did not return from the East with empty hands 
For in those days devotion was a matter of luxury, and to build a 
church was a proof of wealth eqmvalent to having a country seat, 
a yacht, and a racmg stable in these less pious times 

But if the church was nch, the village was poor, and tlie good 
parish pnest led a hard hfe of solitary work — ^for he had no curate 
— and of self-sacnfice How poor he was, peihaps no one really 
knew, except his old housekeeper Jeronyma For many times he 
dined on bread and coffee when he had given help to some one m 
the pansh in time of sudden need He had a littie field which he 
tiUed himself, and the corn and vegetables from which served for 
hrs scanty table 

Down m the valley, m a httle cottage by the stream, lived the 
village laundress, Perpetua Rosa, an mdustnous creature, who 
looked after the clean hjien of the parish m return for a humble 
livelihood She had one daughter, Bemardina, who aided her m 
her work, and who was said to be the prettiest girl not only in the 
parish but in a dozen panshes round 

Be that as it may, when Bemardma came along the little path 
leading from her mother's cottage with her basket of clean clothes 
balanced on her head, two or three young fellows would mysteri- 
ously appear as if they had sprung from the ground, to help her 
with her burden, and when she was seen to enter the barn where 
dancmg took place on festival days with the goodwill and approval 
of the pansh pnest, the hearts of the other girls sank before die 
.prospect of being partnerless, at least until Bemardma had made 
her choice of all the likely young fellows at the dance But of all 
the lads who flocked round her, the one who made her heart beat 
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most quickly was Manuel da Ventosa And this was the poor 
girFs greatest trouble 

For Manuel da Ventosa was certainly too great a catch to be 
seriously dreamed of by the daughter of a poor village washer- 
woman HiS father, Bartholomeu da Ventdsa, was a nch miller, 
a decent and honest man, every one agreed, but possessed by ten 
thousand devils of avarice He owned two mills and several farms, 
and he looked for a wife for his son who would enable him to add 
to his wealth And much as Manuel admired Bernardma, he feared 
his father more* 

Not only was Perpetua Rosa very poor, but she had the misfor- 
tune to be in the miller’s black books for another reason One 
day when she was doing the washing for the mills she had the bad 
luck to lose three old tom sacks The miller almost died of rage* 
He told every one that the sacks were new, and swore that Per- 
petua Rosa would have to replace them And he took his washing 
away from her and sent it to a woman who lived m the next 
village Needless to ^say, he forbade Manuel to speak to the 
daughter of the poor laundress or even to approach her at dances 

So matters stood one afternoon when the pansh priest, walking 
round the church and reading his breviaiy, happened to glance in 
at the open door, and there, kneeling m the shaft of cnmson 
hght cast by the great rose window, a muslin scarf draping her 
fair head, was Bernardma, sobbing as if her heart would break 
And the good pnest did not need to be told the reason, for only 
that day Jeronyma had mentioned in her mormng gossip, as she 
8 €!rved Ms breakfast, that the miller was about to ask the hand of 
a nch farmery's niece in the next paiMi for his son Manuel 

The pnest continued his walk, but the breviary was closed and 
his eyes were fixed on the ground He was so wrapped in his 
meditations that, to the horror of Jeron3?ma, who was watchmg 
him from the presbytery garden, when the Angelus rang, he did 
not kneel down or even remove his hat, but continued to walk 
round as though the sacnstan were not pulling energetically at the 
rope in the belfry. Jeronyma made the sign of the cross, and 
hoped the pnest was not going wrong m his mind by some malice 
of the devil He had seemed rather odd that morning, and had 
left his breakfast, which he usually enjoyed, almost uneaten 

It was long past nightfall when the good old man returned to 
the presb5?tery Never within the memory of man had he been 
known to have his supper so late And after supper, Jeronyma 
heard him walking up and down his modest sitting-room, repeating 
over and over again 

“ Nothing did I bring mto this world, and nothing can I fake 
away from it ** 

Next mormng the old pnest rose with the sun, and called to 
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Jeronyma, who was lighting the fire, that she was to huixy with 
his breakfast, for he was going out early When he appeared, she 
saw that he had some important call to make, for he wore his best 
hat and carried his silver-headed walking-stick, the one article of 
luxury which he possessed 

The housekeeper set the coffee to boil and began making some 
potato cakes to give her reverend master a hot breakfast before his 
walk She also put a couple of eggs in the pan to tempt his appetite 
As soon as he entered the sitting-room, the priest opened a 
locked cabinet and pulled out a drawer From it he took a thm 
folded sheet of cnsp paper 

‘‘ Jeron3rnaal Come here, Jeronyma * 

Breakfast is almost ready, sir If your Reverence will have a 
moment's patience " 

It isn't that, woman Here is a note for fifty dollars Take 
it to Agostmho's shop and change it mto gold for me " 

** Yes, sir But — where did it come from^ There was no bap- 
tism or funeral yesterday, and you never have such a big fee as 
this." 

" Eve will never be dead while you are alive, most inquisitive of 
women » " exclaimed the priest, laughing amid his pretended anger 
" Your pardon, sir. I meant no offence I wiU do as you 
tell me " 

And still staring at the pnest in wonder, she extended her hand 
co-vered with the corner of her apron, not to soil the spotless note 
But when the pnest had received his fifty dollars in gold and 
Jeronyma came in with the tray contaimng the coffee, eggs, and 
potato cakes, she suffered a still greater shock, which nearly resulted 
m her dropping the tray and leaving her reverend master break- 
fastless 

The fifty dollars lay on the table in two rows, and the pnest was 
adding others to them, which he took from a leather pouch. Nor 
did he stop until a hundred gold pieces gleamed on the table in the 
morning sunshine 

Not a word about this, Jeron3mia, until I give you leave to 
speak," he en}omed And when he put on his hat and left the 
presbytery after making a good breakfast, his housekeeper heard 
him repeating to himself' 

Nothing did I bnng into this world, and nothmg can I take 
away from it " 

The miller stood at the door of one of his mills, superintending 
die loading of some mules with sacks of Sour for the neighbounng 
town He was m very bad humour, and he rated his boys 
soundly for their slowness at work. Suddenly the rap of a stick 
osk his shoulder made him turn round 

What^ Your Reverence here so early^ • . , You young 
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ass, can't you put that sack on top of the other two^ Your 

Reverence is welcome Has anything happened^ May the 

devil fly away with you* Don't you see you will break my rope? 

Come in, your Reverence " 

'' Yes, Bartholomeu," replied the pnest Something has hap- 
pened I have been pnest of this pansh for forty years, and this 
IS the first time that such a thing did happen It is a difficult 
thing to settle, and I have come down to ask your advice, because 
I know you are a prudent man " 

The pnest sat on a stool which stood at the mill desk, and the 
miller took his place on a sack of wheat opposite Both old men 
measured each other with their eyes for a moment in silence, as if 
each was trying to penetrate the other's thoughts The priest was 
considenng how to begin what he had to say, while the miller 
was wondenng if his pastor was contemplating some festival and 
had come to ask him for a money contnbution He began to 
invent a dozen falsehoods to avert such a calamity 

** My fnend," said the pnest at last, I have a good sum of 
money here with me, a hundred gold pieces of five dollars each, 
which have been entrusted to me by a pious person as a dowry for 
a poor girl of this pansh I have undertaken to make the selec- 
tion, but it IS not easy, so I have come to ask the aid of your 
judgment I know you are an honest man, Bartholomeu, though 
a tnfle niggardly " 

Don't believe that, your Reverence," exclaimed the miller, 
red with anger under the flour which powdered his cheeks " That 
IS what the evil tongues of the village say because I do not throw 
away my hard-earned money on them May the devil fly 
away " 

" There, there," interrupted the pnest " Never mind what 
people say Let us keep to what we ourselves have to say Now, 
you know every girl in my pansh Which of them do you thinlr 
deserves this dowry best? " 

The miller looked up at the ceihng and appeared to reflect, 
while the pnest watched him with a sly smile 
" Not Genoveva da Silva, at any rate," he said at last " Like 
mother, hke daughter, and of all the idle, gossiping 
" I was not thinking of her," rephed the pnest " Talk of the 
good girls of the pansh " 

" Nor Clara the muleteer's daughter either You would never 
give it to Cathanna Cam^a, would you? " 

" My good man, she would spend it m six months on laces and 
Jmx nbbons Think of some one else " 

After a long silence, the miller spoke, noddmg gravely 
** I have an idea, but of course I don't know I would not 
venture to advise your Reverence " 
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But, man, I came here to ask your advice Tell me your 
idea '' 

'' Well, you know my niece Joanna There is not a better girl 
m the pansh Of course her father is not very poor, but his farm 
has not done very well this year, and he still owes me forty dollars 
which he borrowed for stock Joanna is an angel, and the dowry 
would come in very mcely 

The priest cut short his admiration for his relative by a peal 
of hearty laughter ‘‘ Oh, oh, my friend* What a good idea 
mdeed* My dowry is to pay your forty dollars! That is really 
excellent I am so glad I came to ask your advice* " And then 
becoming suddenly serious, he went on “ Bartholomeu, your 
avance will land you in a place m the next world, out of which 
all your money will not get you You are trying to get the better 
of your parish priest when he comes to ask your honest advice 
Is friat nght, Bartholomeu^ Is it fair, do you think ^ ** 

** But, your Reverence 

Well says the proverb ' I went to my neighbour's house and 
I was saddened, I returned to my own and I w^as consoled ' The 
best thing will be to keep to my first idea " 

‘‘ Oh, well, if your Reverence has already made up your mind^ " 
All right," returned the priest, " I just wanted to see if you 
and I would be of the same mind, but your avance has blinded 
you to all sense of justice Well, we have not settled anythin^ 
after all " ^ 

And the pnest rose as if to take his leave 
" Your Reverence will excuse me Just tell me who you think 
ought to have the dowry " 

" The girl I intend to give it to is Bemardma, the laundress's 
daughter '' 

"What* Perpetua Rosa's daughter^ Your Reverence is joking 
Of 'all the worthless hussies m the village! And if the mother 
gets her claws on the money she will make short work of it* '' 

" Stop, stop, man That is not what people m the village say, 
and the women's tongues there are no better than anywhere else 
The mother and daughter are very poor, but see how neat and 
respectable they keep themselves I hear they owe money to 
Agostinho at the shop, but if they could pay him they would 
Well, they will be able to pay him now, and have plenty left, for 
it IS only a tnfle they owe him I will go and tell them about it 
at once Bemardma ought to make a good match now " 

Whilst the pnest was talking, a brilliant idea seized the miller's 
imagination After all, if he could not get the money for his mece, 
he might get some of it anyhow for himself Perhaps his three old 
sacks were not lost, he might get three new ones for them now 
And he might take over Perpetua Rosa's debt from Agostinho and 
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charge good interest on it Anyhow, it would be odd if he did not 
reap some advantage from the dowry 

Weil, your Reverence,’^ he said eagerly It is quite true 
that we must not believe all we hear, and I suppo^ you know best 
what to do with the dowiy I am obhged to you for asking my 
advice, and I hope Bemardma will make good use of the money 
Then that is settled,’* returned the pnest Now we have to 
settle somethmg else, to find a good husband for the girl You 
know all the young fellows about here, and you may be able to 
advise me about that too Think it over Perhaps we may be able 
to agree better this time. Now that I thmk of it, you had better 
let me leave the money m your care I am not much good for 
taking care of money You have kept your own so well that I 
know this will be safe with you You will not be troubled with 
the charge long, for with this money we shall soon have Bemardma 
mamed ** 

The old pnest displayed the hundred gold pieces before the 
miller’s avancious ejjes, which danced in his head as he saw the 
glitter of the gold. His pastor noted this and smiled to thmk 
that he was makmg use of a wile of the dev3 to do a work of 
God 

Taimg leave of the miller, who still stood stanng at the gold, 
the pnest went out The miller came mnnmg after him 

If your Reverence has not breakfasted, you might stop and 
have some with me I have only humble fare, but still ” 
Thanks, my fnend, but I have breakfasted, and I must go to 
see Bemardma '' And shaking his stick at the miller’s back as he 
returned to feast his eyes on the gold, the pnest muttered 

A morsel eaten at that old miser’s table would choke me ” 

As he turned the comer of the road he came full on Manuel da 
Ventosa, gun on shoulder, and dog at heel, off for a mommg’s 
shooting 

You good-for-nothing young scamp, why don’t you go in and 
help your poor old fether, who has to work so hard and is so 
poor^ ” exclaimed the pnest with a grm which belied his stern 
words Leave the rabbits alone for a bit and come along with 
me I want to talk to you ” 

And as the young man obeyed, he went on 
You must go to your father fimt thing to-morrow morning and 
ask his leave to marry your sweetheart Bemardma ” 

Oh, your Reverence ^ He would never give me leave He has 
forbidden me to speak to her, and as you know I am quite de- 
pendent on him, I must obey him ” 

Then you do not want to many Bemardma^ ” 

** I want nothing better, sir, but what am I to do? ” 

Do as I tell you, ManueL Leave the rest to me It is your 
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duty to marry the girl you love, who will make you a good wife 
Don't speak to your father till to-moriow, though, and then come 
and tell me what he says Now go after your rabbits and don't 
tdl him you met me " 

The young fellow stooped and kissed the old priest's hand He 
was tremblmg with joy and could not express his thanks otherwise 
And as the old man hurried away, the tears stood in his eyes and 
he too was unable to say anything 

All that day Jeronyma was more convinced every moment that 
somethmg had disordered her master's brain. He kept singing 
}oyful psalms, the Te Deum " and the Tantum Ergo," and he 
played for fully half an hour with the presbytery cat He fully 
enjoyed his simple dinner, however, and went out to read his 
breviary afterwards, not forgettmg to say the Angelus when the 
bell rang But when he took off his shoes for the evening, 
Jeronyma, commg in with his slippers, was homfied to see hrm 
skippmg about m his stockmg feet, throwmg his shoes mto the air 
and catching them like a schoolboy * 

Why was the good priest so jojdul^ Simply because he had 
secured the happiness of two of his young pansiiion^ at the cost 
of his own savings for forty years, and of a small legacy left to him 
by an old college friend He had mtended to leave this money for 
the further adornment of his beloved church, and it was the sight 
of Bemardma's gnef which caused the other idea to dawn on him 
SmaU wonder that he had forgotten the Angelus and come in late 
to supper A project of forty years is not so lightly dismissed 

He knew his parishioners well, and his plan with the miller was 
founded on this knowledge AIL day the hundred pieces of gold 
lying in his money chest occupied the miser's imagination and at 
mght they kept him awake, a vision at once celestial and mfernal 
He began to calculate what could be done with tins money, added 
to his own, scraped together for so many years He coidd buy the 
farm belonging to Ignacio Code9o and put his son Manuel m to 
work it and get more money, and so buy other farms But first 
of all, he would go to Agostmho and offer to take over Perpetua 
Rosa's debt for a smaller sum. He would persuade the shopkeeper 
that it was lost money, and that he was orfy takmg it over out of 
chanty. But he must make haste, before Agostmho heard of the 
dowiy He would go first thing m the mommg Then he would 
try to persuade his brother, Joanna's father, to let him have the 
jkrm for the forty dollars he owed him and a httle more Other 
ideas occurred to him and still others, until it seemed as if there 
were hardly anything he could not do with the aid of those hundred 
gold pieces To a miser, five hundred dollars is a lot of money 
And the money was there, m his own box, m his power What 
should he do to make it all his? 
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Should he deny having received it from the parish pnest^ After 
all, there had been no witnesses present But no* He was 
avaricious, and he loved money and money's worth, but he had 
always been honest, in his own way, which is the way of many 
men He had pinched and ground and lent money at interest, 
but he had never robbed any one At last, after revolving many 
plans, he fell into the snare which the good pnest had set for him 
There was only one way to get all the money honestly into his 
power Bernardina was a pretty girl and well brought up, and he 
knew his son was fond of her Why should he not many her, and 
then his father would have her dowiy^ That was certain, for 
Manuel was afraid of him and mamed or single would remain 
under his thumb There was only one thing to be settled now, and 
that was which would be the best farm for him to buy His 
brother's could be had cheap, but that belonging to Ignacio Codego 
would bnng in more money And while the good old pnest slept 
happily because he had left himself penniless, the miller tossed 
about in wakefulness Tiecause of his unexpected wealth 

The result of the conversation which father and son had at 
breakfast was that both went off m search of the pansh pnest, 
whom they found issuing from the church after sa3nng his early 
Mass Manuel had not told his father of his meeting with the pnest 
the day before, and the miUer feared a snub for proposing his son 
as a husband for Bernardina, similar to the one he had received for 
suggesting his mece as the best recipient of the dowry 
The good pnest, however, was only too delighted at the success 
of his scheme, and he readily accompanied the miller and his son 
to Perpetua Rosa's cottage He had not gone there the day before, 
preferring to await the matunng of his plan 
The wedding was fixed for Easter, and the priest had the satis- 
faction of preaching a sermon after he had pronounced the blessing 
on the union which had cost him the renunciation of the dream of 
his life After exhorting the bndegroom to practise the virtues of 
industry, sobnety, and honesty, and recommending the bnde to be 
affectionate, modest, and obedient to her husband, adding in the 
homely phrase common to our land that the husband must provide 
the dinner and the wife must make it fit to eat, the old pnest let 
himself go and preached a thumping denunciation of the sin of 
avance; surely a strange theme for a nuptial sermon, but one which 
seemed very acceptable to all but one member of the congregation 
present For all knew how Bemardma’s dowry had changed the 
miller's view of her as a daughter-m-law, but only the village 
pnest was fully aware of the miracle which had wrought the 
change 
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THE LAST BULLTIGHT IN 
SALVATERRA 


I 

The King Jose, the first of the name, was spending his holidays 
m Salvaterra The truth is that evil tongues said m strict con- 
fidence that in Lisbon His Majesty was always at the lathe, and 
the Marquis de Pombal was always on the throne This saying 
was founded on the fact that the King was an excellent amateur 
turner, and the Marquis was an excellent amateur ruler 

The season was the middle of spnng The meadows were sweet 
with flowers, the woods were m full verdure, the com and fruit 
forms were full of promise, and the fresh breeze ruffled the curls of 
the country girls and stole kisses in passing from the perfumed 
roses Everywhere one heard singing and saw signs of happiness, 
joy and love under the bright beams of the glonous sun 

A Royal bull-fight called the Court to Salvaterra The nobles 
of the Court were able to breathe more freely on such occasions 
The presence of the Minister who aped the King was less obtrusive 
on such days of amusement The buUs were fierce, the bull- 
fighters accomplished, the bull-nng gorgeous, and the ladies present 
were, of course, adorable Every one was ready to be amused, 
and not the less so because the Marquis de Pombal had to stay in 
Lisbon, where he was engaged in a difflculty of State with the 
Spamsh Ambassador 

In the by-ways of the Palace whispers were heard of the dis- 
cussions which had taken place between the Spamsh Envoy and 
the Portuguese Secretaiy of State, and some of these whispers 
were full of praises of the Minister, uttered aloud so that the very 
walls might repeat them, whilst others were full of blame, mut- 
tered to satisfy private rancour Pious people and the nobles were 
on the side of the Spaniard, and they prayed to God that the war 
which seemed imminent might preapitate the fell of the new 
nobility The magistrates and professional classes took the side of 
the Marquis de Pombal and sneered openly at the enthusiasm of 
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the adherents of the cause of religion and the old order of things 
The Marquis de Pombal had firmly refused the requests made by 
the Spanish Government 

'' Very well/* said the ambassador, an army of sixty thousand 
men will march into Portugal and will *' 

Will do what^ asked the Marquis, flourishing his eyeglass 
and speakmg in an indifferent tone 

Will enforce the will of the King, my master, and will cause 
your Excellency and your Sovereign to do what is nght and just/* 
replied the ambassador. 

The Marqms frowned, and putting his eyeglass in its place, 
looked severely through it at his visitor Then he said, coldly 

'' Sixty thousand men seem a good many guests for a small 
country like ours, but with the help of God, the King, my 
sovereign Lord and Master, will find means to accommodate them 
Other soldiers of the King of Spam have been safely lodged m 
Portuguese pnsons before now, and your Excellency is at liberty 
to inform your RoyaJ Master of that fact ** 

And nsing to dismiss the ambassador, he added* 

Your Excellency knows well that every one is free to do as 
he likes in his own house, but when he is dead, four men can 
come and carry him away ** 

The ambassador went away, sweanng by God and the Blessed 
Virgin that he would see the matter fiirough, and the Marqms 
prepared for war. There was no doubt that, whatever might be 
his faults, the Marqms de Pombal was a great Minister and did 
a very important service to his country In these latter days there 
are not so veiy many Ministers of State to be found who deal so 
promptly with the threats of foreign ambassadors 

n 

The Portuguese nation, so powerful after the great discoveries 
made under the auspices of Henry the Navigator, with their re- 
sultant addition of vast and nch colonies to the tiny mother 
countiy, so much admired and respected in subsequent days for 
enterprise and enlightenment, fell on evil times as the consequence 
of the mamage of the reigmng sovereign with a Spamsh pnncess, 
and the subsequent introduction mto Portugal of religious intoler- 
ance and the persecution of the more enlightened minds Up to 
that time, the rulers of the countiy had been too much occupied 
with their profitable and interesting task of national extension to 
trouble about the religious convictions of their subjects But the 
iito>duction of the Inquisition by Isabella of Castile and Aragon, 
the decay of heroism under the smister influence of narrowness and 
greed, and the discouragement of independence of thought, brought 
about the first clouds in the fair sky of Lusitama, winch were 
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destined to gather into tempests and to overwhelm all the bnght- 
ness of the early days 

The Minister of State, though deemed to be too anxious to take 
on his shoulders the mantle of Royal government, was, as even 
his enemies admitted, an honest man He dreaded the idea of 
what would inevitably come to pass if his Royal master spent all 
his time m amusements, and to save trouble, yielded to the arro- 
gant demands of Spam He could not endure the thought of his 
country, after all her splendour, becoming merely a Spanish pro- 
vince, of her ancient nobility bemg forced to bow the knee before 
the proud and astute Castilian, and he hoped to be able to rouse 
both the nobles and the middle classes to a sense of their duty to 
their country and of the danger which threatened it 
Nations have their seasons like the earth, their penods of fer- 
tihty and of sterihty And the Minister recognised with unerring 
vision that when a nation disregards the menace daily held up 
before it by a powerful neighbour, when its people avoid work 
and prefer idleness with its attendant evils^ when its nobles vie 
with one another m luxury and display, and above all, when its 
monarch shirks the duty of attending to- affairs of State, then the 
hour of penl is at hand, the tune has come for the ambitious 
neighbour to rally his forces and swoop down upon his prey 
The Marquis favoured industry and endeavoured to study the 
welfare of the middle classes Any progress made by the country 
was really due to his efforts It manufactunng industry never 
reached any high level, it was not his fault but that of the idle 
Mimsters who succeeded him m the Government Some blame 
must also be laid on the people themselves, who did not like to 
work more than they could help 
Thus the Minister cared little for the Royal bull-fights. He pre- 
ferred to see the workmg classes at the plough instead of on the 
seats of the bull-nng, and as for the bull-fighters themselves, who 
might be of noble family, he said that they would be better em- 
ployed m servmg the State with pen or sword, while those of the 
middle classes ought to be working honestly, earning a respectable 
hvehhood and so contributing to maintain the general welfare of 
the nation Such were the Mimster's pnnciples 

But although King Jose wilhngiy left the affairs of State to his 
Minister, he would not jrteld an inch m the matter of bull-fights 
In this respect he was a true Braganza The nobles knew this 
and they denved two kinds of satisfaction from it the pleasure 
of their national sport and the knowledge that they were annoymg 
the Mimster To be able to annoy him without to themselves, 
and under the pretext that they were doing the will of their 
Sovereign, was a double source of delight to fhem, and they 
rejoiced m it openly. 
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The Royal regulations with respect to these pubhc shows en- 
joined the utmost splendour This was another cause of rejoicing 
Their national love of display could be gratified to the utmost, 
and the courtiers and their families, especially, of course, the 
ladies, tned to outnval one another m fine clothes, costly furs, 
and jewellery, and magnificent headgear brought from France and 
ornamented with diamonds and pearls of great value The lovely 
wives and daughters of the great nobles sat m their boxes hung 
with the finest curtains of Eastern silks, and smiled approval at 
the feats of valour and dexterity of the combatants in the arena 

in 

The great bull-fight opened hke a scene from the Arabian Nights 
The curtains of the Royal box were drawn back, the band began 
the strains of the Royal March, and the King entered the box, 
accompanied by his suite, all blazing with orders and in jewelled 
robes He stood bomng to the vast crowd, and as he took his 
seat the massy doors of the arena were flung apart and the horse- 
men rode proudly m They were all members of the noblest fami- 
hes m the kingdom, and they made a gallant show with their nch 
costumes, plumed hats, and sword-hilts sparkling with jewels 
Each held his lance aloft in his nght hand, while his left controlled 
his splendid Arab horse One of them, the leader of the cavalcade, 
advanced beneath the Royal box and swept off his hat in saluta- 
tion 

This was the Count dos Arcos His costume was of black 
velvet, cut to fit his slender figure tightly The collar and deep 
cuffs were of the finest lace, made by the pafaent fingers of Spamsh 
nuns, the doublet opened over a vest of snow-white cambric 

The Count was not above middle height, but he was slight and 
well proportioned, and all his movements were graceful He was 
pale, but his face was full of expression, his large dark eyes being 
so very bnght and speaking that they made him irresistible in 
myihmg he demanded The son of the Marqms de Manalva, and 
a favourite of his father, who trained him in horsemanship and was 
himself the best nder in Portugal— perhaps m Europe— when he 
was on horseback the nobihty and distinction of his bearing 
attracted the attention of every one He and his mount, as if 
formmg one imit, appeared to realise the idea of the Centaur of 
classic rnyHi 

The elegance of his advance through the arena, directing his 
magnificent horse without effort, called forth long and repeated 
applause, especially when he turned and careered round the nng 
During the third round, makmg his horse to sink to its knees, 
he drew up in front of a box m which a lady was seated All eyes 
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were fixed on her, as she put the silken curtains aside and, blushing 
at the acclamation of the crowd, acknowledged the homage of the 
noble cavalier 

The glance which she cast revealed the secret of her soul as a 
flash of hghtnmg makes everything clear for a moment in the 
darkest night 

When the young man had again reached the space m front of 
the King, the latter smiled, and said to his companions 

‘‘ Why does the Count come to a gay festival dressed almost in 
mourning^ ” 

Then he gave the signal for the bull-fight to begin 

The bulls were of pure breed, fierce and full of fight The 
danger to the men was great, and the sight roused adl the en- 
thusiasm of the spectators 

Several bulls had been disposed of after a bnsk fight, and now 
the gate of the arena opened once more and a black bull rushed 
in at full charge He was a magmficent creature, with all the 
pomts of purest breed His legs, graceful as those of a deer, were 
made for great swiftness, and his strong shoulders and long horns 
marked him as an adversary to be reckoned with "^en he 
reached the very middle of the arena he stopped short, lowered 
his fine head, pawed impatiently at the sand, and uttered a fero- 
cious bellow All the spectators were captivated by the sight of 
such a fine animal, and a dead silence prevailed Then the bull 
charged the horsemen and soon three of the finest horses lay 
dead on the sand 


rv 

There was a bnef pause None of the horsemen advanced against 
the wild beast, for such it certainly was The bull roared, lashed 
his tail, and trampled the sand, as if to challenge the oncommg 
of an enemy The Count dos Arcos took up the challenge and 
rode forward, dnving the point of his flexible spear mto the mus- 
cular neck of the animal A ternble bellow was answered by the 
cheers of the multitude and the music of the trumpets, and the 
Count dos Arcos, withdrawing his spear, galloped round the arena 
As he passed beneath the box m front of which he had caused his 
horse to kneel, a small white hand appeared between the curtams 
and dropped a rose Without slackening his speed for an instant, 
the noble youth bent from his saddle, picked up the rose from the 
sand, kissed it with an upward glance, and placed it m the opening 
of his vest Then faang the bull he remained motionless with his 
spear fixed for a moment, and anon began to descnbe circles round 
the funous ammal, gradually narrowing in his course until he 
could almost lay his hand on its head. 
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The Count raised his eyes to the box m which sat the fair lady 
of his devotion, touched the rose in his bosom and charged the 
bull, driving his lance in between its shoulders The animal re- 
sponded by a frantic onslaught, causing the horse to rear upright 
and piercing its body again and again with his strong horns 
The horse fell, carrying its nder with it, and before he could 
disengage himself the bull was upon him 
All happened so quickly that the last echoes of the applause of 
the spectators had not yet died away when they were changed 
into cries of horror and anxiety The red-cloaked attendants of 
the Count, all nobles of the Court, vainly endeavoured to distract 
the builds fury by waving their cloaks before his eyes He saw 
nothmg, stopped for nothmg; all his rage was concentrated on the 
prostrate form on the sand It was only when he was satisfied 
that his vengeance had been fuHy wreaked that he seated himself 
on the trampled sand with the air of a conqueror, resting his fore- 
paws on the Count's lifeless body 
A silence more expressive tlmn any sound of lamentation could 
have been fell like a^mantle over the vast arena The King, the 
nobles, the ladies, and all the others present leaned forward breath- 
lessly to assure themselves of the temble thing which had hap- 
pened, and then raised their eyes with a common impulse to the 
open ^y above them as if to foUow the flight of the soul which 
h^ just left the mangled bleedmg body on the sand 
The silence was broken by a shriek of such anguish of imnd 
that all present shuddered and started The lady who had thrown 
the rose to the Count fell back into the arms of the other ladies 
who had rushed forward to her assistance She continued to 
scream as if her agomsed heart were breakmg from her bosom 
The Kmg covered his face with his hands, and sat as if turned 
to stone, and his gnef was sincerely shared by all who had known 
and admired the gallant Count 

But there was still another act of the awful drama to come The 
Marquis de Manalva, father of the dead youth, had followed his 
magnificent prowess with pnde and happiness, leaning from his 
box and smiling at the applause of the crowd Now he rose with a 
temble cry 

My son^ my son* My only son, the heir of my house, the 
cor^olation of my old age* '' 

He clapped his hand to his side, as if to seek for his sword, and 
then remembered that he himself had armed his son with that 
trusty sword when he embraced him before his entrance into the 
a»ena The old man stood for a moment as if unable to realise 
what he was about to do, and began to descend the steps leading 
from his box to the outside of the sanded nng 

“ His Majesty commands that flie Marquis de Manalva await Ins 
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orders/* said one of the Royal diamberlains, laying his hand on 
the old noble's arm. 

The Marqms shook off the detaimng hand, looked the chamber** 
lam full in the face with a glance of temble anguish, and con- 
tmued to descend the steps without a word 
The chamberlain followed him 

'' His Majesty's orders are that misfortune enough has occurred 
already, and he does not wish to lose two of his most valued nobles 
Will the Marqms disobey the commands of the Ehng^ " 

'' The Kmg's commands are issued to the hvmg, and I am 
already dead," rephed the old man. " See that What is it^ 
Just now it was my only son " He pomted to the corpse lying 
beneath the black hoofs of the victorious bull " His Majesty 
can do all things except this one He cannot dishonour the 
grey head of the old man who has served him loyally and well for 
so many years Teh him this and let me pass " 

The Kmg half rose, and uttered an exclamation of horror as the 
Marquis continued to descend to the arena* Weh did he know 
that never m his life had the Marquis spoken anything but the 
truth, never had he broken a promise He stood quite still 
watclung his old vassal breathlesdy, awaitmg with the silence of 
despair the issue of the moment 


V 

The Marqms entered the arena, steadfast and determmed as an 
ancient Roman in the face of certain death As he approached the 
body of his son, his features were convulsed with angmsh, and 
tears broke from his eyes But he dashed them away and stooped 
to pick up the sword which had become loosened from the tom 
belt to which it had been attached 
With one of the impulses which sway crowds, the whole assembly 
of spectators rose to their feet Their homfied expression and the 
tears which flowed from many eyes spoke of their anxiety and 
tension of feeling 

What was going to happen to the unhappy old noble ^ How 
could he be saved from apparently certain deaths 
The bereaved father knelt beside his dead son and pressed a kiss 
on his forehead. Then nsing, sword m hand and cape on arm, 
he faced the bull, now roused to new foxy by the appearance of 
another enemy 

The silence was profound, and ah, even the Kmg, remained 
standing, watching the strange drama 
The bull charged, but the Marqms pamed the charge with sword 
and cape The panting ammal charged again and agam, his red 
nostnls breathmg steam beneath the glossy black of his muzzle 
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Still the old man frustrated every onslaught, calculating his dis- 
tances, and seeking to fatigue the bull with every renewed effort 

The spectators gradually became accustomed to the scene, and 
began to breathe more freely, though they stiU remained with their 
gaze fixed immovably on the two combatants, both animated by 
the desire for victory, the knowledge that their struggle was a fight 
for life 

Suddenly the King uttered a sharp cry The bull charged agam, 
and this time his horns were directly on a level with the breast of 
the Marquis All present fell on their knees and began to piay 
aloud for the soul of the last Marquis de Manalva 

But now something amazing happened With an agility not to 
be expected from a man of his years, the old noble leaped on 
the bull s broad head, and with an unerrmg hand drove his sword 
into the animars neck, fair between the shoulders The splendid 
beast sank on his knees, gave one last despainng look at his 
victonous enemy who stood now before him, and rolled over 
hfeless r 

Tumultuous applause and cnes of thankfulness burst forth from 
all m the great circle But the Marquis, pale as a ghost, and trem- 
bling from head to foot, did not seem to hear the tirunders of 
jubilation, to see anything but one — ^the body of his son, on which 
he threw himself m an uncontrollable transport of gnef 

VI 

A new sensation came into this memorable spectacle now The 
door of the Royal box was flung open, and the Marquis de Pombal, 
pale, agitated and covered with the dust of travel, entered and 
made obeisance to the King 

We are at war with Spam, your Majesty There was no way 
of preventing it It is a temble thing that your Majesty should 
permit these savage spectacles to waste your time and kill your 
nobles when the safety of the kingdom is at stake Continue m 
this way, your Majesty, and there will soon be no such country as 
Portug^J ” 

Stunned for an instant by the news, the King, without com- 
ment, said slowly and almost humbly 

This, your Excellency, is the last bull-fight that will ever take 
place in Portugal dunng my reign 

I hope I may rely on your Majesty’s wisdom that such will be 
the case There axe not so many men m your Majesty’s kingdom 
that you can throw the lives of tiie best of them away in exchange 
for that of a bull ” 

After a moment’s pause, dunng which the Kmg remained silent, 
the Minister added 
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‘‘ Will your Majesty permit me to go down and offer my sym- 
pathy to the Marquis de Manalva^ 

"Go He IS a father You know what to say to him^ " 

" The same as he would say to me if my son lay where the 
Count of Arcos is lying now " 

The King left the box, never to return to it, and the Minister, 
descending the steps with all the dignity conferred by his lofty 
stature, raised the old nobleman in his arms and respectfully kiss- 
ing his hand, said 

" My lord, a nobleman of Portugal hke you is better able to 
give great example than to be moved by the example of others 
You had a son, and God has taken him from you Now, listen 
to me Spam has declared war on us, the King, my Sovereign 
Master, has need of the sword of the wisest and bravest of his 
trusted servitors " 

And taking the Marquis by the arm, he led him from the arena 

Dom Jose I kept his word, and dunng his reign there never 
was another bull-fight m Salvaterra 
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In a modest house m the suburbs of Alfama, near Lisbon, there 
hved a young mamed couple, known to their fnends as Jose Mana 
and Anna Rosa 

Anna was about twenty years of age, not exactly beautiful, but 
pleasing of features aftid expression. At twenty years of age great 
beauty is not necessaiy to interest and attract Her intellectual 
faculties were not so veiy stnkmg either, nor was her education on 
a higher level than that of most girls of her station, but she was 
gentle, modest, and sensible, with a calm dignity which caused her 
to be respected in her little circle People who knew her intimately 
called her affectionately Jos6’s Anmnha " 

The husband was a little older, being about twenty-two years of 
age He, too, was a good-looking and sweet-natured individual, 
and he did not lack fnends who both liked and respected him In 
the locksmith's factory, where he worked, he was esteemed by all, 
from the manager down to the smallest apprentice, he was punctual, 
obliging, and a skilled worker, and he earned enough to keep the 
modest home in comfort 

The factory was a small one, doing a good business with regular 
customers The propnetors were several gentlemen forming a syn- 
dicate, and they were almost unknown to the workmen They 
seldom came to the works, and when they did come, they shut 
themselves up in the of&ce with the manager, examined the books, 
and received the manager's report as to the progress of the business 
They never interfered with his activities or with his management of 
the workmen, recogmsing that this was not their province, and that 
they would only cause trouble and ffiction by their interference 
They were quite satisfied to know that things went on smoothly 
and that the profits of the syndicate were increasing steadily 

Jos6 Mana was foreman in this workshop, and he had the full 
confidence not only of the manager but of the workmen He was 
cheerful and fnendly with all of them, but now and then, when 
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they tallced politic?, as workmen m every country have a habit of 
doing, he would laugh and say 

We cannot interfere with the government of the country, we 
should not know how to do it But we can do our own work which 
we have learned, and so be sure of being able to get our hvmg 
honestly and with a good conscience If we can give a good ac- 
count of what is entrusted to us, we need not care who rules the 
State " 

You are nght, Josd,'" observed a workman Let each of us 
think of his work here and of his home when he leaves here For 
my part, when I go home after a good day's work and find myself 
with my children round the supper-table, I am just in a little Para- 
dise, which I would not exchange for all the Governments on earth " 
When Jose Maria's baby was bom there was great rejoicing m 
the little home 

As the workman's pay, though enough for modest comfort, did 
not permit of much margin for luxuries, Anninha, as a proud 
mother, resolved to add to the capital of the^small family by her 
own work, and thus obtam httle extras for the use of the child, and 
put by a trifle for the future She had good taste and was skilful 
with her needle, and she soon obtained orders from the wives of 
some of the shopkeepers in the neighbourhood for clothes to make 
and mend In time she saved enough to buy a sewing-machine, 
and then the work was done more easily and qmckly 
A second and third child came m time to cheer the home of the 
honest foreman, and peace and happiness continued to bless the 
happy household 


II 

Things were not qmte the same m the home of the manager of the 
little factory It was not that his wife was intentionally lacking in 
her duty, but she was of a restless, imtable, and discontented tem- 
perament, always lookmg at tiie dark side of things for preference 
She really loved her husband, but did not know how to make him 
happy 

Antomo Diniz and his wife had only one child, a little girl, just 
old enough to perceive the want of harmony which reigned in her 
home without being able to do anything to remedy it The mother 
grew into the habit of indulging her nervous agitation to such an 
extent that she flew into a violent passion on the slightest provoca- 
tion, and her husband began to dread to return home after his day's 
work 

The manager became so much worried and distressed by the un- 
happy state of things at home that he, too, began to grow peevish 
and imtable. The workmen under his charge recognised that some- 
thing was wrong, but they knew that it was no affemr of theim, 
215 
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They conld not comfort him m any way, and they did not dare to 
concern themselves with his pnvate hfe 

One evemng when Antomo returned from work he found his wife 
in a state of uncontrollable fury Something of a triflmg natui e had 
annoyed her, and she had worked herself up into such a rage that 
she had lost all control over herself The little girl had run into her 
bedroom m terror, and when the husband asked what was the 
matter, his wife hurled a torrent of abuse and recriminations at his 
head She was la 3 nng the table for supper, and m her agitation 
the vessels fell from her hand and rattled on the floor 
Seeing that she was really beyond herself with rage, the husband 
decided to keep silence, m the hope that her excitement might die 
out for lack of encouragement But she was not disposed to calm 
herself, in fact, her husband's coolness only seemed to enrage her 
more Suddenly she snatched up a sharp kmfe, which she had 
placed beside the cheese dish, and hurled it in Antonio's face 

The unhappy husband, with the knife quivering in his cheek, and 
the blood pouring down on his clothes, endeavoured to overpower 
the furious woman, and a violent struggle took place But the 
shock of the wound and the loss of blood weakened him so much 
that he reeled and fell heavily to the floor in a famting condition 
The noise of the fall and the shneks of the woman brought some 
of the neighbours to the scene The wounded man was taken to 
the hospital, and the half-mad woman was earned off m charge of 
the police, no one being able to ascertain exactly what had taken 
place 


III 

The bad news of Antomo Dimz's domestic unhappiness soon cir- 
culated through the neighbourhood and among the workmen who 
were under his care When gossip had run its course, and the evil 
tongues which abound in every cl^s of society had wagged to their 
full capacity, the matter came to be more calmly discussed, and all 
the blame was given to the woman Antomo had always been 
known to be a quiet and decent fellow, regular in his hours and not 
given to quarrelling with any one, whilst his wife's lack of education 
and of self-control were well known to all who had anything to do 
with her The men at the factory could all relate how quiet and 
sensible the manager had been until lately, and how they had 
guessed that the change in him was due to some great domestic 
'teouble, which was no business of theirs 

Jos6 Mana, as foreman, had to take the manager's place now, 
and the esteem in which he had always been held was increased by 
die qmet digmfy with which he discharged his new duties, without 
in least altenng tte fnendly relations which he had always had 
wtfh his fellow-workers* 
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As to the neighbours' gossip, he advised his wife not to join in it 
or encourage it, and if she were asked any questions about the un- 
happy manager to reply that her husband never spoke at home of 
anything which happened at the factory His work was one part 
of his life, and his home qmte another 
Antomo was still in a very dangerous condition, and his wife had 
been placed in a convent attached to the pnson in the hope that her 
violence, which was still unabated, might yield to steady treatment 
by the nuns A couple of weeks passed in this way 
One morning, Jos6 Mana rose earlier than usual, saying that he 
had to see to a parfacularly important piece of work, and might be 
late in returning to dinner, as there was to be a meeting of the syn- 
dicate that afternoon, and everything must be in readiness for it 
Arminha gave him his breakfast, telling him how she had obtained 
some new customers for her needlework, and was going to save 
some money so that the children might go to a good school The 
pair laughed and chatted like a couple of sweethearts, and Jos6 
Mana left for the factory after tenderly lasting his wife and the 
children Anmnha leaned from the window to watch him and to 
wave a farewell to him before he turned the corner of the street 
The children went oJEf to school, and the happy wife sat down to 
her sewing-machine, singing as she worked How happy she was, 
what a good husband she had, and what mce children f She was 
happier now even than when she had mamed first, for now she had 
four people to love her instead of one, and by her own efforts she 
was able to maintain order and comfort m the little home And she 
worked and sang until it was time to go and prepare the dinner 
The children came back for the mid-day med, but their father did 
not appear It was the first time such a thing had ever happened, 
but Aiminha told them that no doubt he had been kept at the works 
to prepare for the meeting of the syndicate, now that he had to act 
as manager When they went off to the afternoon school, she went 
out to buy something specially good for supper, as her man would 
be sure to come home worn out and hungry after his busy day 
It was not yet six o'clock, and Anmnha still worked and sang, 
whilst the savoury soup bubbled in the large saucepan by the fire- 
side She had taken special pains with that soup, knowing that it 
was a favourite dish of Jose's A mce fresh fish and a carefully- 
made salad were to follow it Her man was worth a httle attention 
from the wife he made so happy Suddenly there was a knock at 
the outer door Anmnha ran out m delight at the thought that Jos6 
Mana had come home so soon She threw the door open, and saw 
six of the men from the factory They stood with uncovered heads, 
and at tiieir feet lay something shrouded m a dark cloth 
Who can picture the anguish, the incredulity of the poor wife^ 
Impossible to take in the fuH meaning of what the sympathetic 
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workmen had to tell her Jose Mana had worked incessantly all 
day, refusing the offers of the men to bring him a meal, saying 
lauglungly that the supper his wife would have ready on his return 
would be worth waiting for At the close of the meeting of the 
syndicate, as Jose Mana was being comphmented by the gentlemen 
on his capable discharge of the duties so unexpectedly thrust upon 
him, he staggered, thiew up his hands, and fell dead, struck by a 
sudden syncope 


IV 

Now a penod of struggle began for the poor widow Her gnef 
at the loss of her faithful and loving partner was increased by the 
knowledge that poverty stood at the door of the sad little home, and 
that three helpless young creatures were dependent for life itself on 
the work of her unaided hands The Portuguese people have 
always been noted for their large-hearted chanty and kindness to 
neighbours in trouble, and many of Anninha's acquaintances, wives 
of worlonen like herself, found means to help her to the best of 
their ability Clothes for tlie children, little articles of household 
use for herself, home-made preserves, bread, potted meat, all these 
foimd their way to her, and were pressed on her as a favour to the 
donors But she was not the only poor widow in her circle, and 
altiiough chanty knows no hmits, the means of bestowing it is often 
very limited indeed 

Anninha was too honest and high pnncipled not to cast about for 
every possible chance of earning a livelihood for herself and her 
family, which had now diminished in number, for the elder boy had 
been admitted, through the influence of one of the gentlemen form- 
ing the syndicate, to the Free School, from which so many men of 
humble ongin have issued on their way to a distinguished career 

One day as she had just returned from a search for work she found 
a letter from the manager of the factory where Jose Mana had been 
anployed He told her that he was better and had left the hospital, 
and he asked her to call and see him at the factory 

Anmnha did not delay responding to the invitation Next mom- 
mg she presented herself at the factory, and was received with warm 
sympathy hy her poor husband's chief and fnend Me told her 
that his wife had been found to be insane, and had been sent to an 
asylum His little gui was learning to keep house for him, and he 
was just beginnmg to know the peace to which, after leaving hia 
work, he had long been a stranger After making some inqmnes 
into the arcumstances m which Anninha found herself, Antonio 
informed her that out of respect for her late husband the workmen 
had wished to subscribe for a teshmomal to him, and he himself had 
been authorised to put down a sum on behalf of the members of 
tfee sjpdicate as as on his own behalf He thought the best 
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testimonial would be to help the widow, so the sum when complete 
would be handed to her 

Anninha thanked him with tears, and took leave of him A few 
days later she received a visit from a workman, who brought her 
the sum subscribed and at the same time told her that the manager's 
wife had just died m the asylum in a fit of ravmg mama 

V 

A year had passed in this way, the widow working hard and 
bringing up her children with the greatest devotion Her father, a 
carpenter who had been a widower for many years, had come to 
live in her little flat, and by his work, m which he was still skilled, 
he helped to eke out the sums obtained by his daughter's mdustry 
Antomo Dimz continued his task as manager of the factory, which 
prospered as before One of the best workmen had been ap- 
pointed foreman in succession to Jos6 Mana, and it seemed that the 
whole of the past relations of &e two head workmen had been 
covered by the waves of time , 

One day, at a meeting of the syndicate, mention was made by one 
of the gentlemen of the tragedy which had happened in that room 
just a year before, when the honest foreman fell dead at their feet 
** By the way, Antonio," he asked, " what has become of the 
widow ^ Has she married again ^ " 

" Oh no, sir," rephed the manager She will never many 
again She is a good qmet creature, thinking only of her children, 
and working hard to bnng them up honestly She is a good ex- 
ample to every workman's wife But then poor Jos6 was a good 
example to eveiy workman " 

The gentlemen of the syndicate made some other inquiries, and 
then said they wished to send the good woman some money, so a 
subscnption was made up Antomo undertook to see that the sum 
was sent to Anmnha with the compliments of his masters, and he 
locked it away m the safe until one of the men could take it to her 
next day But as he walked home that evening his mind dwelt in 
a cunous way on the question asked by the gentleman " Had she 
mamed again ^ " VlTiy should she not marry again? 

When Antonio took tiie money out of the safe, and was about to 
call one of the men to send him with it and a faendly message to 
Anmnha, a sudden idea flashed across his mmd, and made hun put 
the money back in the safe again He had not seen the widow for 
a long time How did he know she had no thought of xaBxrymg 
again? He would go himself that evemng to where she hved, and 
see her m her own home, where he had never yet been The money 
to be sent to her would give him a good excuse for caHmg on her 
He would not announce his visit, but would just go and chance find- 
ing her as she was. He remembered his own unhappy mamed life. 
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and thought of how often he had envied the humble joy of his fore- 
man’s httle home, to which he had always been &o glad to return 
when his day’s work was over Yes, he would go and see the ex- 
cellent woman who had made his poor comrade so happy, he would 
have the satisfaction of cheenng her by the gift he had to bnng, 
and he would tell her how well the gentlemen had spoken of poor 
Jose Mana, and how much he was still missed in the factory 

VI 

Antomo felt a strange perturbation when he arrived at the house 
where Anmnha hved with her father and her children Would she 
be glad to see him or not^ Would she think his visit an intrusion, 
bnnging her painful reminders of past sorrow^ 

Anmnha opened the door, and on seeing her visitor she coloured 
hghtly as she asked him to enter Could she be of service to him, 
had he come about some needlework, perhaps^ 

The manager found himself strangely embarrassed He hardly 
liked to explain that he had come to offer her money, he did not 
care to say that he had come because he wished to see her As a 
way out of the difficulty, he said that he was the bearer of a httle 
present to her children from the gentlemen of the factory 
Anmnha pohtely offered him a seat and introduced him to her 
father, who had just come m from work The presence of the elder 
man put the others at their ease 

After a few nunutes’ general conversation, Antonio, with an im- 
pulse for which he could not account, said to the father, whose name 
was Gregono Master Gregono, will you grant me a word m 
pnvate, with your daughter’s permission^ ” 

" You will take a glass of wme with my father, sir> ” said 
Anmnha You can talk to him as freely as you like, for I have 
some work which I ought to dehver, and I will take it now The 
children can come with me Good-evemng, sir, if you are not here 
when I return ” 

And packing up her work, she called the children, and departed 
with a blush and a curtsey 

Antomo opened his heart to the old man He told him how un- 
happy his mamed hfe had been, how lonely he was now, not know- 
ing exactly how to bnng up his little daughter He repeated all the 
praise of Anmnha which he had heard from poor Jose Mana, whose 
domestic happiness he had so often envied Could not such happi- 
ness be his at last^ Was there any chance that Anmnha would 
take him for her husband^ 

Have you ever said anythmg of this to her^ ” asked the old 
carpenter 

This IS the first time I have ever been in her house It is 
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almost the first time I have seen her since her husband died Do 
you thinl^^she will have me^ '' 

You must ask her Are you m such a hurry, sir^ 

"Yes yes I cannot wait any longer, I must have some order 
in my house, some comfort m my hfe Iliere is nothing to wait for 
except Anninha's consent " 

" Well, sir, I cannot promise you that, but I can say that if she 
mames you, it will make me very happy She has always been a 
good daughter, a good wife, and a good mother, and she deserves 
a good home " 

" You are right, Master Gregono She has always been a good 
example I can give her a good home, and there will be a com- 
fortable corner m it for her father My little girl, too, will be happy 
to have Anmnha's children for her playmates " 

The men sat smoking and chatting until Anninha and the children 
returned She looked rather surprised to see the manager still there, 
but was too hospitable to express anything but pleasure Timidly 
she asked if he would share their simple evem«Lg meal 

" Indeed I will, with pleasure, Anmnha," replied the manager, 
" but first of all, your father has something to tell you " And he 
signed to the old man to speak of what had passed between them 
Anmnha blushed and then grew pale as she hstened When her 
father stopped speakmg, she hesitated and faltered But, sir, can 
I believe that you are asking me to marry you^ Asking a woman 
who is plain and poor^ and who has the care of a family on her 
hands, to share your home^ Think well, sir It is not a thing 
which once done can be undone ^ Will you not be sorry later ^ 

" I shall never be sorry, Anmnha Your children will be safe m 
my house, they wiU have a father m me, as my child will have a 
mother m you And tiiey cannot fail to be happy when they see 
that we are happy too I have been very unhappy in the past, will 
you not take compassion on me now^ " 

" Do not speak like that. Master Antomo Should I not be 
grateM to you for coming here, in the goodness of your heart, to 
offer a safe home to my children and a land compamon to myself^ 
I will marry you, Antomo, and with the blessing of God I will make 
you as good a wife as you deserve to have " 

" Anmnha, I have only one thing more to ask Let us be mar- 
ried this day week I have waited too long for calm and happiness. 
Do not make me wait much longer 
And kneehng hand m hand before the old man, they asked his 
blessing for themselves and for their children 
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The sun had set a quarter of an hour before It was time to leave 
off work and to go home to the evening meal All the workmen on 
the estate lived in the neighbouring village, and all bent their steps 
thithei, some singly, some m groups of two or three, chatting as 
they went 

Andr6 Pimenta, one of the most industrious of the workmen, put 
on his coat, took up his empty basket, and set off alone, paying no 
heed to the invitations of some of his comrades to go and have a 
glass of wine with them at the inn, and not even bidding them good- 
night 

There was a good deal of talk about this when they assembled m 
the village inn for their usual evening glass of wme and gossip 
Never had they known Andr6 to remain aloof or be ungracious until 
now What had come to him> Perhaps the poor fellow was ill, 
or some one had hurt his feelings 
He had always been, not merely a good workman, but as merry 
as a lark both while he worked and on the way home Now, he 
had worked all day in silence, not taking any notice of the jokes 
and songs of his comrades 

When the group of workmen reached the httle bndge over the 
brook, Andr6 was sitting there, moodily gazing at die runmng water 
Well, Andre, thinking of drowmng yourself^ " 

“ Hallo, Andr4, too tired to go home^ 

Andr6 Pimenta, shall we send Magdalena to fetch you home? " 
Not a word did he answer, nor did he move from his sullen posi- 
tion on the low wall, gazing at the fast-running brook The men 
went on their way, marvelhng at the change in their fellow-work- 
man They knew him to be a good and honest labourer, fairly well 
educated for his class, and an excellent husband and father, always 
sitting at his door m summer pla 5 nng with his children and chatting 
to any of his neighbours who might happen to pass, and in winter 
always to be found at fais fireside reading aloud and keeping the 
happy home in tune 
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Never was a doctor required m that house, nor even an apothe- 
caiy, and no visitor who dropped in could ever report the slightest 
family dissension 

Not that the villagers were too much inclined to speak well of their 
neighbours On the contrary, even the pansh priest himself was 
not always free from their cntiasm But when it came to Andi^ 
and Magdalena Pimenta, all agreed that they lived as happily as the 
angels m Heaven 

Magdalena herself could not make out what was the matter with 
her man when he came in without a word, pushed the children aside 
as they ran to meet him, and flung himself on a bench by the 
window 

The good woman did not like to ask any questions, but as she 
busied herself with the supper she cast many furtive and uneasy 
glances m the direction of her silent spouse A basket stood at the 
end of the bench on which he sat, he pushed it on to the floor, with 
a muttered oath, and buned his head in his hands 

Magdalena could not hold out any longer She humed to him 
and knelt down beside him, while the fnghtenSd children looked on 
from near the door 

'' You are ill, Andre? Or and she grew pale " Has 

anything gone wrong with the work? You have not lost your 
place? 

" What the devil, woman? Lost my place? I just wish I had 

** Well, come to supper, anyhow You will feel better after the 
nice stew I have made 

" I don’t want any supper I can’t eat anything ” 

Magdalena waited until the children had finished Sieir supper and 
gone out to play, and then she cleared away the supper things, and 
sat down with her knitting on a low stool at Andre’s feet 

Tell me,” she said gently The children are not here now, 
and I want to know what is the matter Surely you have confi- 
dence in me, and perhaps I can help you ” 

” Have you ever thought,” returned Andr6 after a short pause, 
” that there are people in this world, yes and a great many of them 
too, who do not have to work all day long as I do to get bread for 
their children? ” 

” Why, yes, of course What then? Those are matters which 
do not concern us ’* 

Don’t they concern us? They concern every one Here am I, a 
man as good as any other, who never did any harm to any one, 
who works from mormng till night to find food and belter for you 
and the children, and if I were to fall iH to-morrow, I might have 
to go to the poorhouse infirmary, if I were to die, you and the 
chyidren might have to beg your bread ” 

But we were bom poor, and the poor must work or starve ” 

215* 
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" You are only a woman, and you cannot understand I must 
not blame you, though, for I am a man, and I never understood 
those things until to-day ” 

After a while, Magdalena got him to tell what had happened 
Two gentlemen from Lisbon had come down to see the owner of the 
estate, and to bargain with him about the purchase of some timber 
They went about among the workmen and watched what was being 
done Then they sat down near where Andr6 was at work and 
began to talk about the advantage of being a landed proprietor and 
havmg poor wretched creatures slaving to make money for the 
master to enjoy 

Poor wretches," said one, " toihng all day like that for so httle 
money " 

" Well, as to that," rephed the other, " if they did not work, we 
should have nothing to eat, for it is only by their work that we live 
The master of this fine property would be in an odd way if he had 
not these poor men to work for him, and to make money for him to 
spend " 

" Certainly, I suppose we cannot all be equal For my part I 
should be dead in a day if I had to work as they do " 

And they went on talking m this strain untl the master came to 
take them over the property and show them his woods 

Andre seemed to have his eyes opened for the first time in his life 
He had never thought of such things before, but now he reflected on 
what he had heard, as he went on working mechamcally He had 
always worked contentedly, never reflecting on any rights beyond 
what he had earned Now a hundred new thoughts crowded into 
his brain He could not say anything to his comrades, he must go 
home, think, digest as it were, &e new mental food he had picked 
up. 

"I tell you, Magdalena, the master, Dom Manoel Fernandes, 
makes all his money out of our work What does he do for a 
hving^ He owns more than a dozen farms, any one of which 
would keep us in comfort for the rest of our hves " 

Andre, man, I am ashamed of you You are envious of the 
master. It is a great sin And in any case, you cannot reform the 
world. We ought to be thankful to have health and work to do, 
you on the estate and I in the home " 

** Envious^ No, Magdalena, I am not envious But I am a 
man as well as the master, and he ought not to have all the nghts 
while I have all the trouble, I and the others hke me " 

For the love of Heaven, man, talk of what you understand," 
said a voice behind the couple It was the master, who had come 
out to take a walk after his guests had gone, and he called at the 
cottage door to give Magdalena some sweets for the children He 
had stopped in the doorway and heard the man's last words Mag- 
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dalena started, and there was a moment of silence Then Andr6, 
realising that defence was rather difficult in the circumstances, took 
the offensive 

'' Now, sir, it isn’t fair to stop and listen to what a man may have 
to sav to his wife, Dom Manoel* ” The master laughed 

Words are but wind, it is true, but yours were loud enough to 
be called hurricanes And if you do not want people to hear what 
you say, you must put your fingers m their ears or speak softly ” 
You are nght, sir,” said Magdalena, desmng to smooth matters 
over “ Words are but wind, as you say, and I am sure my poor 
Andre never meant any harm ” 

And there is no harm done, my good woman Even the king 
himself is made of flesh and blood, and we are all but human But 
let us say a word on that subject Andr^ here would hke to be nch 
and the owner of a farm or even of many farms, I suppose^ ” 

" Oh, sir, don’t pay any attention to what he said He is a good 
man and a hard worker, as you know ” 

” That IS true, Magddena And for that> reason I am going to 
make him an offer All my estate can be his if he hkes to have it ” 
You are pleased to jest, sir,” said Andr6, staring at the master, 
while the children gathered round to listen 

Just hsten to me, Andr^ I have bought another estate m 
another part of the country, and I want to go there for a couple of 
months, say three months As you are a steady man and a good 
worker, and as you have some education, I will make you my agent 
to look after the property here while I am away If you are as 
quick with your arms as with your tongue, at the end of the three 
mondis my estate of Chibanta here will be yours if you care to 
have it ” 

'' Oh, sir 

” Say no more now, but instead of going to work to-morrow 
mormng, come to my office Leave the rest to me ” And Dom 
Manoel went off smiling after a good-night to the astomshed pair 
Magdalena, woman-like, recovered speech first 
"" "^y were you such a fool, Andre ^ He will dismiss you to- 
monrow, as sure as fate Then where shall we be^ ” 

” It’s hard if a man can’t speak a couple of words in his own 
house after his hard day’s work But I am sure the master is only 
joking Even if he dismisses me, I am a good workman and I can 
go elsewhere, though it will be hard to leave our little home here ” 

Next mormng Andr6 set off for Chibanta, looking hke a man 
going to execution Dom Manoel stood awaiting him at the door 
of his office ” Well, Andr6, my man, I hope you will look better 
to-morrow than you do to-day One would think you had all the 
sorrows of the world on your shoulders ” 
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"" Sir, I know you are going to dismiss me from your service 
You must do as you like, but it is hard that for a few hasty 
words 

Nonsense, man What you said yesterday has been said We 
have other things to say to-day^ We have very much to say, 
indeed, for to-day you begin to acf as my agent/' 

And Dom Manoel took Andre round the estate and introduced 
hm to the amazed workmen as their new head and agent over the 
whole estate Then he brought him back to the office and explained 
everything to him very carefully and thoroughly 
Dom Manoel Fernandes was amused to see the air of grave re- 
sponsibility and knowledge of business which his former workman 
assumed almost unconsciously as the day wore on Soon he began 
to say confidently ‘‘You may leave eveiything to me, sir I shall 
know how to manage everything I know all the men, and I shall 
be able to see to all the work easily You can malce your mind easy 
while you are away " 

“ Yes, my man And now, my agent must have a suitable house 
to live m, and you had better move m here with your wife and 
children If things go on as we expect, it will be your future home 
m any case But now listen to me before you go home Envy is 
a very ugly thing, and a very foohsh thing, but there is something 
more foolish shll, that is, to judge by appearances only I have 
the name of being very nch, I have a fine house here, I have a 
large estate of woodland, farms, and crops, and I employ a great 
many men in the village, but 1 give you my word of honour I often 
do not know where to turn for a little ready cash, and I have more 
trouble on my mind than the poorest labourer m my employment " 
And as Andr6 shook his head as though unable to credit this, the 
master smiled and said Wait till I see you agam after three 
months, and then you will tell me what you think/* 

II 

Andre entered on his new duties with ail the zeal of the novice 
His wife and children were delighted at the idea of hving in a fine 
house, and all was bustle and excitement over the prospect of 
moving in 

Andr$ took his new responsibihties very senously All the dili- 
gence which be had formerly employed m his daily toil was now 
devoted to his task of supervision, which did not end with the day 
No going home to rest at six o*clodk now He never had any break 
duimg &e day, and hardly slept at night Often, when he had 
come home lal^, weaned by the multitude of cares on his shoulders, 
and had gone to bed after the supper which he was too tired to eat 
he would drop into a sound sleep, only to be awakened by the bark- 
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mg of the watch dogs Then he would go out to see if anything 
was wrong, if the keepers and night watchmen were at their posts, 
and if all was right in the stables When he came back, sleep 
was gone, and he would he thinkmg over the orders to be given to 
the men next morning It would never do for him to forget any- 
thing, and it was all so new to him 

The more he tried to master his work, the more odd little un- 
known details seemed to crop up, small in themselves, but impor- 
tant as parts of the whole The different kinds of land, the quah- 
ties of seeds, the proper moment for sowing, weeding, transplanting, 
pruning, grafting, the various manures and fertihsers to be selected, 
the tfammng and topping of the timber, the care of aU the different 
kinds of live stock, aU these had to be decided by him In 
obedience to the master's orders, aU the men came to him for in- 
structions, and it would never do for him to hesitate or confess 
Ignorance His digmty would not permit him to consult the work- 
men or to discuss matters with them He was too near them in 
ongin for that Often when he had given ^n order he felt that 
he ought to change it for another one, but he was afraid to do so, 
thinkmg that would lessen his authonty and make the men despise 
him When he was asked about an57thing and had given his answer, 
unexpected difficulties would present themselves in the way of 
executing the directions given, and he did not know how to remove 
them ^d with all &is, he could not help overheanng the 
remarks made by the farm-hands and labourers, how they laughed 
at him behind his back and ridiculed the orders they were carry- 
ing out. 

Andre had always been noted for his cheerful and fnendly nature 
Now he became gradually morose and distrustful of every one 

Even his home hfe changed for the worse Magdalena, as the 
wife of so important a man, wished to dress fashionably and iimtate 
the manners of the ladies whom she saw when she drove into the 
market town The children were always asking for something new 
dainty food, new toys, new amusements They were never satis- 
fied, and when they had got one thing, they at once began to think 
of what they wanted next Andr6 had not always the money t» 
gratify their wishes, and this led to scenes of tears and recrimina- 
tions 

'' I really thmk, Andr6, you might spend more on me and on 
the children* 

“ I have not got the money to spare, woman I have to build 
new bams 

'' Bams, indeed. You think more of your bams and your cattle- 
sheds than of the comfort of your wife and children * " 

I tell you I am really short of ready money now " 

Don't tell lies I know that yesterday you sold a lot of com 
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to the miller His wife told me so What do you do with all the 
money you get? '' 

And so on At the end of two months Andr6 felt as if he were 
going mad One mormng he took a sudden resolution He rose 
before dawn after a sleepless night, during the greater part of which 
Magdalena had wept and reproached him because he had refused to 
buy her a diamond cross like that worn by the wife of a neigh- 
bouring squire 

Andr6 went to the stable and saddled one of the nding-horses 
Then he left a letter for one of the most intelligent of the men, con- 
tammg some general orders, mounted and rode to the market town, 
where he breakfasted and took the tram for the nearest town to the 
estate where Dora Manoel Fernandes lived now He left his 
horse at the inn, wuth instructions to send it back to Chibanta 
at the first opportumty At the sight of the master standing super- 
intending the loadmg of a cart of grain, Andre rushed forward, 
hat in hand 

Take back the es^jate, sir Take Chibanta off my shoulders, or 
I shall put an end to myself Such a life as I have is quite un- 
bearable* " 

The master smiled '' Already, Andr6? ** 

Oh, sir, don't ask me to go on for another month I cannot 
do it * * 

Well, and your poor wife and children, and the prospect of the 
hospital if you fall ill? " 

“ I shall be m another kind of hospital, sir, if you do not re- 
lease me I shall be in a lunatic asylum Did any one ever think it 
was so difficult to manage an estate? " 

Dom Manoel Fernandes took pity on the poor man, and invited 
him to his office There over a glass of good wine from his own 
vineyards he heard the whole unhappy story 

And as for my wife and children, sir, Ihey are as unhappy as 
they can be now, because nothmg contents them After all, Mag- 
dalena IS a sensible woman at heart, and when she has no longer 
any position to keep up I am sure she will be glad to be a simple 
labourer's wife once more And the children are ours and must 
do as they are told " 

So said, so done The master accompamed his faithful servant 
back to Chibanta and took over the reins of government once 
more When the position was explained to Magdalena, she feU in 
with the idea of a return to her former hfe of simple contentment, 
as her husband had foreseen The children were rather dissatisfied 
at first, but the old golden rule of obedience to parents which pre- 
vails in our peasant homes soon conquered The family returned 
to the cottage in the village, and Andr6 took his place m the ranks 
of the workers again. 
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But his master took a special interest in his work, and the expen- 
ence which he found too burdensome on a large scale was of use to 
him m small ways He earned better wages and was able to save 
money When a small farm fell vacant, the tenancy was offered 
to him and accepted gladly Now he was out of the reach of poverty 
and care 

But when Andre heard others speak with envy or admiration of 
the riches of the master or of his friends, he always said with de- 
cision 

“ I know more about all that than you do God has given wealth 
to some and poverty to others, no one seems to be contented with 
his own lot The nch man envies his workman's toil, the poor 
man wishes for nches and power — ^but of the two I can tell you 
which is the greater burden " 
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I 

Lessa da Palmeira is a place worth seeing when the sun is setting 
behind the purple hills, and the fishermen’s wives, m their gay 
skirts and white caps*, are spreading the nets to dry as they join 
in their country part-songs, with melancholy or passionate cadences 
Most people will tell you that the proper time to see Lessa da 
Palmeira is in the summer, when the fashionable folk of Oporto 
repair thither for rest and change, and when they are to be seen 
in their smart costumes, toned down for country wear, but new 
and smart still, walKing on the sands, bathing in the warm sea, and 
hstenmg to the string bands of wandenng musicians, passing from 
one town to another I do not think that this is the best time 
myself 

What I am going to relate took place m the very early summer, 
before the season had begun, and when the fashionable folk were 
still dancmg in crowded rooms m the city 
At first sight of Lessa it would be difficult to say if it is a nch 
seaside place or a poor fishing village In the midst of streets of 
humble cottages fhere are side avenues leading to splendid stone 
villas, overgrown with jasmine and roses One would say that the 
smile of wealth was insulting the tears of poverty, if the very con- 
trast did not add to the mystery and poefiy of the place 
This is the secret of it all 

Lessa is m a land of fishermen Each man who earns his living 
by the sea has his home in the village, to which he repairs to rest 
from the struggle with wave and wind and to enjoy the calm happi- 
ness of his family circle Some of these men, w^eary of constant toil 
or fired by ambition, sign on as sailors on some ship going from 
Oporto to Brazil, where they seek nches and ease But before 
sailing, each one of them goes to kneel m the little chapel dedicated 
to the Chnst of Mattosmhos, and makes the vow that if he attains 
fortune he will bmld a fine house to the glory of the httie town 
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The Christ of Mattosinhos has a quamt legend attached to the 
great crucifix which fills the whole space above the altar of the little 
chapel One of the fishermen told me the story one day, as I lay 
on the sand and basked m the early summer sun I had come over 
trom Oporto for a rest after my new play had been produced at 
the Theatre Royal 

One day the right arm of the figure on the crucifix was missing 
No one knew wnat had become of it, no one could account for the 
strange occurrence, least of all the good pnest who ministered to 
the little pansh At mght when he locked up the chapel the two 
arms of the figure were suspended from the cross, next mornmg 
when he unlocked the door and went to say his early Mass there 
was only one Was it a miracle or a sacniege? 

The crucifix was no less honoured than of old, but all the faithful 
of the parish lamented constantly that the Christ should he obliged 
to remain so incomplete. The old women of the village — and there 
are more old women in Lessa da Pahneira than an5rwhere else in 
the world — ^met every evemng to pray and <feeli then beads for the 
restoration of the nght arm of their Patron 

" I feel sure,*’ said Brazia, one of the oldest of these dames; 
that the good God sent His arm off to work a real miracle He 
will have given it to replace the arm which some poor man has lost 
by an acadent Who can say what use He may have made of it^ ** 
" Nonsense, womans ” retorted Paula, almost her rival in years 
and m the use of her tongue Some rascal of a Jew must have 
stolen the arm and flung it into the nver/* 

“ But if it were in the nver we would see it ** 

‘‘ It has no doubt floated out to sea 
If it were in the sea we should have no storms ” 

Hold your tongue, woman The storms are sent for a purpose, 
and we shall see what we shall see ” 

Next day a terrible storm arose and none of the fishermen could 
put out to sea Instead of attending to their boats, they gathered 
m the seaweed and broken timber flung on the beach by the fury 
of the waves, and cart-loads of this "timber were stared in the bak^ s 
sheds to dry The baker himself bought a lot of it from the fisher- 
men to heat his oven 

A few days later the baker dismissed his apprentice for lack of 
lespect* The boy had declared that the oven was bewitched 
You wretch^ urchm^ ** cned the baker, purple with rage 
My oven bewitched * My oven, which bakes the best bread in 
the whole province— yes, and m the whole of Portugal for that 
matter ^ 

I say it IS bewitched and I repeat it,” maintained the lad 
obstmately* '' I went to put a log of wood on it this very morning, 
and every time I put the wood on, it jumped off again and the 
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flames rushed out and scorched me I had to put the log back m 
the timber shed and leave the oven alone May the good God let 
tie devil carry me away if I am not speaking the truth’ '' 

The baker got a new boy and for a couple of days ail went well 
But on the third day the boy came weepmg, with a burned hand, 
and refused to go near the bewitched oven again He was puttmg 
timber in the furnace and the timber jumped off every time he put 
it on, while the flames came out over his hand 

Merciful Heaven, what a misfortune’ " exclaimed the enraged 
baker " If people get to think my oven is bewitched, I shall lose 
all my customers There is only one thing to do I shall call all 
my neighbours, all the fishermen, every one m the village, so that 
they may see that there is no foundation for all these silly tales 
spread by idle ragamuffins who do not want to work and may 
deprive me of my livelihood Yes, I will ask the parish priest to 
come too, and I will feed the furnace under the oven m the face 
of them all 

So the good baker d:id, and partly to oblige him, partly out of 
cunosity, there was a vast multitude, headed by the parish pnest, 
m and around his bakery The baker himself took armfuls of wood 
from his store and threw it into the furnace The flames fastened 
on the wood, and the oven was bnskly heated as usual The baker 
looked smilmgly round at his audience, and said to the parish 
priest 

Your Reverence can witness that there is no truth in the tale 
that my oven is bewitched " 

And he took another armful of wood and threw it in 
But suddenly a dark log which lay among the rest flew violently 
back, and the flames rushed out and scorched the baker's arms and 
the faces of those standing nearest 
The commotion was intense, and every one ran back in a pamc- 
Only the pansh pnest came forward and exammed the rejected log 
more closely Then he sent to the chapel for holy water, and 
spnnkled the smoking log until it was cool enough to hft And he 
began to chant the “ Te Deum " m thanksgiving for the miracle 
vouchsafed to his pansh 

The log was indeed the missing arm of the Chnst of Mattosmhos 
And the baker's shop became a sort of shnne, visited by all the 
faithful not only in Lessa da Palmeira but in many villages and 
towns in the provmce, to the great profit and gloiy of the excellent 
baker 

Pious ladies from Oporto came to be present at the ceremony of 
restormg the recovered arm to the figure on the crucifix And 
who could doubt that the whole incident was a miracle performed 
purposely to rekindle Chnshan faith and to rebuke the mdifference 
of mm age of uabehef ? 
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Before starting on their penlons adventures beyond the seas tihe 
fishermen of Lessa, turned sailors, repair to the chapel and kned 
before the great crucifix, to utter the simple prayer 

May the arm of the Lord protect me m all the dangers of the 
sea 

II 

Now it was believed m Lessa that the mother of the fisherman 
Raimao was forty years of age If her birth certificate could have 
made it known that she was fifty-two, no one would have beheved 
it, and indeed no doubt the people were right A woman may 
reasonably be considered as old as she looks, and it is pleasanter 
to be fifty and look forty than to be forty and look fifty 
She had been a veiy handsome woman and was still well worth 
looking at, with her clear skin, dark brilliant eyes, and perfect teeth 
Her wavy hair was still untouched by grey, and her form was shm 
and well balanced as she walked Her name was Anna, but the 
other women of the place always addressed her as “ Madame 
Anna 

Anna’s husband had been one of the most respected fishermen 
of the village, and dunng her nme years of widowhood no one had 
ever had the slightest reason to cast a reflection on her conduct 
More than one of the well-to-do fishermen had sought her hand, but 
no one had succeeded in obtaimng a promise from her 
She had two sons The younger wished to study for a profes- 
sion, so he was sent to school m Oporto But after a time a run 
of bad luck in fishmg made it impossible for the widow to keep 
him at school, and he was obhged to return to the village and take 
service m the boat of one of ttie fishermen, who wanted a lad to 
help him 

Roberto was a senous boy, silent and docile, but ever oppressed 
by a melancholy regret for the studies which he had been obhged 
to rehnqmsh — studies which he had now no hope of ever being able 
to resume When the sea was too rough for fishmg, he would sit 
with the others mending the nets and watching the great waves dash 
against the lighthouse on the rocks Sometimes his comrades rallied 
him on his seriousness, and then he would simle and say gently 
" I am not really unhappy I do not know why it is, but 
sea, the nver, and the sky make me feel so small and lonely ” 
They laughed at his fancy, but aH hked him 
The master of the fishmg-boat had a pretty httle daughter, and 
one day he said laughmgly to Anna 
Tins IS your Roberto’s future wife ” 

The mother smiled, but the boy blushed 
And I am nowhere, I suppose^ ” said the elder brother, 
RaimS.0, laughing too 
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Oh, my boy, I had forgotten you Well, Isabel will be a 
woman one day, I suppose, and she will have a woman’s nght to 
choose I have no doubt she will choose the husband who pleases 
her most ” 

The child shpped her little hand on Roberto’s arm and mur- 
mured 

'' I will choose this one ” 

Every one laughed at the little bit of babyish nonsense But a 
few days later, Roberto went to the little chapel of the Chnst of 
Mattosinhos and kneeling before the crucifix promised to build a 
splendid house for the glory of the town on the spot where his 
mother’s cottage stood if the arm of the Lord would direct him to 
the way of fortune 

To the boy’s excited imagination it seemed as if the right arm of 
the figure moved from the cross and pointed towards the distant 
horizon He was but a child when he knelt down, but he rose up 
a man ^ He would be a safior and seek nches beyond the sea 

That night when he kndt before his mother to ask her blessing, 
according to the goodP old custom of the province, he kissed her 
hand and his tears dropped on it When she asked what was the 
matter, he smiled and asked again for blessing. Next morning he 
had disappeared 

A letter from Oporto told his mother tliat he had signed on a 
trading ship bound for Brazil 


m 

Ten years had passed witliout Roberto ever havmg the chance 
of returning One day a letter came from Oporto to flie humble 
cottage m which he had been bom, and next morning the handsome 
bronzed young sailor came to embrace his mother and brother- 
He was now twenty-four years of age Raimdo was twenty-six, 
and looked at least thirty-six He had spent his hfe, so far, m con- 
stant struggle with the rough elements of wind and waves, out of 
doors in all weathers, and toihng to support those dear to 
For Raimio was mamed now His wife was Isabel, the daughter 
of Roberto’s former master, the pretty child who had taken Roberto 
as her sweetheart and given him the thought of seekmg wealth for 
her sake m foreign lands- 

Her father had fallen on evil days He had lost boat after boat, 
and then an injury to his spine in helping to rescue a wrecked crew 
had made him a conJElrmed invalid Anna had cared for m his 
destitution, and when he died, Ramiro had given his name and a 
home to the orphan maiden- A31 three lived together m peace and 
comparative comfort, for Anna and her daughter-m-law were 
at making and mending nets, and Raimio was indefatigable 
in gathering m tiie harvest of the sea. 
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When Roberto arrived in Lessa da Palmeira on a lovely morning 
at the beginning of June, he was received with as much acclama- 
tion as Solomon is said to have extended to the Queen of Sheba 
The day after his arnval, all the fishermen took a holiday by leave 
of the masters, and a great feast was arranged on the strand 
Baskets of lobsters, crabs, roast chickens from the cottage poultry 
yards, early fruit, and m fact all the simple dainties available to 
such humble folk were contnbuted by the thirty fishermen and their 
famihes who came to do honour to the returned wanderer 

Roberto filled his goblet with wme, and rose to dnnk to the 
health of his fnends 

“ I cannot tell you all how glad I am to see you again,"' he said 
'' Fortune has not treated me ill all these years, but my greatest 
good luck has been to find myself here once more among you all, 
my fnends, of whom I have always thought I am so happy to 
see my relatives again, — ^my mother, my brother, and you who 
are all hke brothers to me " 

Here is another relative whom you must not forget to speak 
of too,*’ said Raimio, resting his hand on Isabel’s shoulder 

Oh, forgive me, Raimio My brother’s wife is my sister, and 
next to my mother, I love you two best m the world Your wife 
has a sweet name, the name of a samt 

'' See what you did by gomg to Brazil ^ ” exclaimed Anna, 
laughmg and k^ing Roberto, ” You lost your little sweetheart ” 
How was that^ ” asked the fishermen 

Anna related the story of the jestmg offer made by Isabel’s father 
and the httle girl’s choice of Roberto as her future husband. 

All laughed heartily at the httle tale Raimi.o laughed as heartily 
as the others 

Smce then the wmd has changed,” said he, ” and our good 
parish pnest, giving us his blessing m the chapel of Our Lord of 
Matfeosinhos, made me captam of this fair httle bark, and we have 
sailed until this moment on a calm sea with favourable breezes to 
waft us through life ” 

Roberto looked suddenly at Isabel, and she seemed to avoid his 
gaze 

” To the health of the company! he exclaimed, raismg his 
glass 

” To the health of Roberto* ” cned all, standing up and 
(tanking 

” All this seems like a <3ream to me,” cned the good Anna, 
wiping her eyes ” My darhng boy back again m Lessa da 
Palmeira, nch and happy Thanks be to the Chnst of Matto- 
smhos* ” 

Roberto sat silent for a while as if dreammg Then he rose with 
a sigh and embraced his mother tenderly 
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Are you happy, my boy^ " asked Anna anxiously 
Why should I not be happy when I am with my own dear 
mother^ 

And yet you left our mother for so long to hunt for riches/' 
observed Raimio, half reproachfully 

You have not forgiven me that Well, perhaps you are right 
It IS folly to wish to possess much in this life, for we must soon 
leave all behind us " 

When Roberto knelt before his mother that evemng to ask for 
her blessing, she said to him with strange meamng 
" May God protect you and keep you from temptation ^ '' 

IV 

In spite of his good fortune m Brazil and of the welcome which 
he received everywhere m the httle town Roberto went about sad 
and as if lost m thought He often went into the chapel and gazed 
as if m reproach at the mystenous arm of the figure on the cross 
which had appeared to point out the way of destiny to him Then 
he wandered dong the shore and looked dreamily across the sea 
Anna watched her son closely, and almost unconsciously she 
watched her daughter-m-law at the same time She noted that 
Roberto seldom spoke to Isabel, but when he did it was with an 
mdescnbable air of bitterness, and the young wife looked at him 
furtively with a preoccupied expression when die thought herself 
unobserved 

Some days after Roberto's return, the two women were sittmg 
fay the wmdow of the cottage, looking out over the sea The elder 
brother was out in his boat, the younger was wandenng by the 
shore Anna led the conversation to the subject of her two sons, 
remarkmg the difference m then dispositions and praismg the 
qualities of each Isabel knitted a sock for her husband and replied 
to her mother-in-law’s observations 
Suddenly Anna said 

Is it because Roberto is comparatively a stranger to you that 
you seem so much more interested in him than m Raim§,o^ " 

The young woman hesitated, blushed, and said 
Not that, mother, — ^but, you see — ^Roberto has qualities which 
Raim&o does not possess " 

That IS not the reason either *' 

** Oh, indeed, mother " 

Listen to me, Isabel," said the elder woman m a grave tone, 
it IS just a week since Rob^o came back unexpectedly, and m 
that week you have changed a great deal You are twenty-one 
years of age and I am fifty-two, I have seen a great deal of human 
nature, though not of the world, and I know ftat you are m love 
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With Roberto You never loved my poor Raundo — you marned 
him to have a home and a shelter from the hardships of the world 
Can you deny it^ 

Isabel was silent The mght was an exquisite one The murmur 
of the stream blended with the placid melody of the waves and the 
whisper of the breeze through the ohve trees The roses chmbmg 
over the cottage and the lilies in the garden breathed their soft frag- 
rance to the warm air, and the deep blue sky was brilliant with its 
pattern of stars 

Anna, without removing her gaze from the fair face of her 
daughter-m-law, continued 

Both are my sons and I love them both equally, but I love 
still more the honour of my family, and that is now m your hands 
I have never had a daughter, but my son's wife is my daughter 
now, and because I love you as a daughter I speak to you like 
this Roberto loves you I believe he has always loved you in his 
vague poetic way since ^the day when your childish choice fell on 
him, but Raim^o loves you too He is not poetic, he is not made 
for great passions, but he is honest, kind, ^d good If— Heaven 
grant that it may not happen— but if anythmg should destroy his 
faith m you, it might work a terrible change in him, for calm 
natures are the worst when roused Isabel, my child, I im- 
plore you to have a care — do not turn our little Paradise into 
Hell " 

The yoimger woman wept softly and trembled Then she raised 
her head and murmured 

I do not know what to do, mother He has asked me to meet 
him this evemng behind the cliff I dare not refuse to go, but I 
fear what he may have to say to me ** 

** Behind the diff? " 

Yes, after supper It is the first tune he has ever asked me to 
meet him You know there is to be a dance on the sands to-night, 
round the bonfires, and he insisted that I should meet him behind 
the cliff while the others are dancmg " 

Well, you will not go " 

" But what am I to do ^ Must I deceive him, say nothing, and 
let him wait there ^ " 

'' He will not wait m vain Some one will meet him behmd the 
cliff — ^his mother ^ " 

But what can you^ " 

I can put eveiything right If I wait longer it may be too 

late 

** Here he comes, mother, with Raimio At least do not be 
cross with him now " 

Do not fear, my daughter I have no idea of lettmg your 
husband suspect what I know 
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The fishermen and their wives and daughters met after supper 
to dance the night away, that exquisite June night, on the smooth 
sands of Lessa da Paimeira Raimio, Anna, Isabel, and Roberto 
joined the others round the bonfires of dry pme wood flarmg m a 
circle on the beach 

Every one was gay and happy, at least in seeming The young 
men and maidens laughed, jested, and danced in anticipation of the 
beginning of the festival, which was held every June in honour of 
the Chnst of Mattosmhos The elders talked apart and drank one 
another's health m goblets of the red wine of the provmce, several 
slbns of which had been contnbuted by the fishermen Roberto, 
as a returned traveller, was the hero of the hour he passed from 
one group to another, chatting, relating his adventures beyond the 
sea, and talking of what he meant to do for the glory of the httle 
town and the honour of the Chnst of Mattosmhos with the nches 
he had amassed in the years behmd him — inches now lying safely 
m the bank m Oportdl He would give a new red lamp of sohd 
gold to bum night and day at the foot of the crucifix, he would 
purchase his mother's cottage and build a fine house in its place, a 
house which would be the admiration of all the ladies and gentle- 
men who came from the city to breathe the sweet air of Lessa de 
Paimeira 

Presently the flutes and violms struck up the cadia, the dance 
which always begins these rustic festivals, and the pairs formed up 
round the bonfires Fresh fuel was thrown on, and the elders 
gathered round in groups on the sand to watch the dancers 

Roberto danced with Isabel, with some of the young wives of 
the fishermen, and with a couple of the girls Then, as the mght 
wore on, he slipped away behind the cliff 
Anna followed unperceived by the others, her heart tom by gnef 
at the knowledge of the task before her Roberta, seeing the form 
of a woman approaching m the shadow of the chff , had no suspicion 
that it could be any other than Isabel, and he exclaimed m a low 
but penetrating voice 

My love, how glad I am you have come I cannot keep 
sdence any longer I must reve^ my soul to you to-night J " 

Then, looking more closely at the woman who approached with- 
out uttenng a word, he cned 

Mother* What are you domg here, so far from the rest? " 

I might ask you the same question, Roberto, if I did not know 
lii^ reason for your being here 
What? You know 
** i know everjrthmg " 

There was a brief silence, broken by a sudden sound of sullen 
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moaning from the sea, as if m harmony with the sadness which 
weighed down the minds of mother and son The mght grew 
darker, and heavy clouds began to surge up from the honzon 

Roberto,'" said Anna at last, " you expected Isabel to meet 
you here, but it is your mother who keeps the tryst Do not 
attempt to deny that you have asked Isabel to meet you to hear a 
declaration of love from you — Isabel, your brother's wife^ " 

“ She should have been mine She was my httle sweetheart, he 
stole her from me while I was away workmg to win her " 

Anna looked fixedly at her son as he spoke these passionate 
words, and then she answered slowly 

My son, you must not stay here Think of the honour of our 
family Isabel does not love you, if she did, she would not have 
married your brother. It was Isabel who told me of your mad 
request to her to meet you here, and that is why I have come If 
^e loved you, would she have told me> " 

“ Oh, mother, do not say that I know she loves me " 

Silence, Roberto I have sworn to mys^f and promised to my 
daughter that peace and honour shall abide m our home You wiU 
leave Lessa de Palmeira to-day after daybreak, and you will not 
return to it until you return m all smcenty as my dear son, and 
bring me your wife — another daughter to me " 

" Impossible ^ " 

It is your mother who commands you, your mother who is here 
to defend the honour of her daughter I wiU tell all our fnends, 
and RaimHo too, that you are too restless to settle down here 
They may smile at you, better that than condemn you as the 
destroyer of our home You will go^ " 

" I will go, mother 

They returned in silence to the groups dancing round the bon- 
fires Just before leaving the shadow of the cliff, Anna put her 
arms round Roberto's neck and kissed him tenderly 
The day was about to break, and the fishermen were unfastemng 
their boats 

What IS this^ " asked Roberto Going off to fish already^ " 
Yes," answered his brother, " the tide is favourable and the 
catch should be fair It will do us all good to rest and fish after 
our mght's dancing " 

" Raimio, will you do me a favour^ This mght reminds me of 
my boyhood's days, when I fished for IsabeFs father Lend me 
your boat and do you go out m some other craft I want to see 
what I can catch all alone " 

" But can you manage the boat alone^ " 

Oh, yes I have no fear of that But I have been so long a 
stranger to our fishing here that I would like to see if I can do as 
weD as you who have spent all your life at it " 
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The men all clapped their hands, shouting 
Long life to Roberto, the fisherman of Lessa da Palmeira^ 

To the sea, my first and last sweetheart » " cned Roberto 
He kissed his mother and knelt to ask her blessing Then 
approachmg Isabel, he bent to kiss her hand, and gave her a long 
look, before which she dropped her eyes 
All the fishermen set off m the boats, Roberto alone, as he had 
wished, m his brother's craft The girls remained on the beach, 
dancing with one another and singing m unison with the recedmg 
songs of the fishermen 

Isabel withdrew from the others and sat on a rock, looking after 
the boats Anna sat beside her and slipped an arm round her 
waist Both women wept in silence 
The dance continued and the night gave place to dawn The 
mother and Isabel rose to return to their cottage, and advanced to 
take leave of the others. Far away a voice was heard singmg over 
the distant sea, a melancholy song of gnef and farewell Anna 
grew pale as she whispered 
“ It IS Roberto* '' 

Another voice answered it m a gay strain, chanting the Song 
of the Fishermen, and Anna, drawing Isabel closer to her, said 
smiling 

** And that is Raimio, letting us know that all is well '' 

The light grew stronger and the last groups of the merry-makers 
broke up — ^women and the older men who had ceased their active 
lives as toilers of the sea, and now lived by mending nets and 
saltmg fish for sale m the city Anna and Isabel paused at their 
cottage door to bid farewell to those who were going farther on, 
and Isabel cast a last hngenng glance at the sea Then she uttered 
a qmck cry 

'' Roberto's boat* Look, look, he is back already* " 

The boat came nearer, but it was Soon apparent that it was 
empty and was drifting at the mercy of the waves It tossed about, 
now approaching the shore, now being dnven out to sea 
As the distracted women ran towards the shore, a fishing smack 
with spread sail came swiftly to land The men who stepped from 
her earned a burden, covered with oilskin, the nature of which 
was but too evident Anna and Isabel threw themselves on the 
corpse which the fishermen laid gently at their feet, and the dis- 
tressed mother raised her arms to Heaven 

Our Lord of Mattosmhos, pily and pardon me," she moaned 
Roberto, my darling son, has lost his life, and through me, 
through me. Here in this spot, where he was to build a mansion, 
we have to build his tomb * " 

Far m the distance the voice of Raimao was heard, singmg a 
meny strain 
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IS43-I9I0 

THE GREAT CLOCK OF 
STRASSBURG 

Surely that strange, nch legendary lore of days gone by is for ns 
the chief quality of the Middle Ages Through this it is that we 
see history as through a stained-glass window, it gives us the hfe 
of men with all its colour and reality Probably the greatest 
figure of the time was that of His Satanic Mjtjesty, who certainly 
most attracted the imnd and hand of the artist This sinister figure, 
coming from Persian mythology, marked the highest development 
of the religion of that era Its effect m art was a continual 
stnvmg after the grotesque, the record m sculpture of much 
ancient heatheq. superstition, and that pecuharly elusive symbolism 
of the highest period of Gothic architecture The same ideahsation 
of the principle of evil resulted in much that was morbid in the 
stones of the samts 

We all know that in early Chnstian times secular human know- 
ledge was feared, and often even forbidden It was regarded as 
useless and very dangerous, as mimstenng to that pnde to which 
we are so prone, and as a blemish upon the childlike simplicity 
which bnngs man near to God It then seemed impious even to 
study the laws of Nature, so that Roger Bacon and Sylvester II 
were accused of sorcery, and human enlightenment is marked 
throughout its progress with a long tram of martyrdoms All 
who know their Bible well will recall that this view is supported 
by very high authonty “ I will destroy the wisdom of the wise, 
and will bung to nothing the understanding of the prudent " 

Many legends have come down to us, showing with what ngour 
and cruel^ the Church enforced her condemnation of profane 
learning, and through what agonies of suflEenng the human spirit 
attained its emancipation* The story of Faust is only one among 
thousands 

It was a glonous spring day in the middle of the fourteenth cen- 
tury, the sun blazed m a cloudless sky, streaming dazzling white 
upon the Cathedral of Strassburg and kindling it to a radiant 
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brilliance, until the great church flamed like a white torch in the 
midst of a sordid world The stained-glass windows gave back the 
light m beams of wonderful colours, as clear and vivid as those 
of the rainbow, and as mystically significant Each stone, each 
separate bit of carving, each morsel of delicate lace-like tracery, 
m this masterpiece of inspired artistry, stood out in perfect beauty, 
and the lofty tower seemed to pierce the sky till its spires were 
lost in the everlashng blue 

In the great Square before the cathedral little groups of people 
were standing, talking idly, and these were joined by others, until 
at last a huge crowd had collected A certain restlessness and 
expectancy was evident m all, as if they were waiting for some 
auspicious event which they knew was about to occur They 
kept on looking upward, and furtive eager murmurmgs ran from 
group to group It was clear that it was from the sky that they 
awaited some sign or appantion Yet there was no eclipse, nor 
tne dread visitation of a comet, thmgs which m those days were 
hill of awe and menace, and might have drawn all these folk 
together for the support which is given by mere numbers What 
then could have caused the crowd to collect thus at imd-day^ 

In those ages of faith and worship there was nothing which more 
strongly appealed to the hearts and mmds of the people than the 
great rehgious processions For days before and afterward, no thin g 
else would be drought or spoken of, and the fervour with which the 
whole population entered into these simple c^emonies made them 
the most poignantly touching expression of love and worship But 
it was clear that these people were not collected for a procession 

Suddenly a horseman d^ed up, and reined in his foaming steed 
at the very edge of the crowd He wore the dark cloak and plumed 
hat of the nobiiiiy, and from the mingled cunosily and interest with 
which he watched the crowd, it was obvious that he was a stranger 
What IS all this fuss about? " he asked of a boy who stood 
near him, watchmg the scene with a sort of fearful apprehension 

This is no great festival nor samt's day Your cathedral doors 
are not even open Is there some great occasion m the town 
to-day? 

'' What? " cned the boy '' Have you not heard the wonder 
of our great miracle? You must indeed have come from far? 
There is no more famous miracle anywhere m Germany than the 
great Clock of Strassburg Do you see that fine statue of Our Lady 
up there on the tower? Well, in a few moments, when the dock 
sounds the first stroke of noon, you will see the Three Kings come 
out of the tower and kneel before that statue, offenng their gifts, 
and m the last stroke, which sounds exactly as ftie sun readies 
the zemth, the cock on the top of the spire will flap its wings and 
crow, and all the three figures will disappear 
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Before the knight could reply, a sudden deep murmur, nsing 
horn the assembled crowd, warned them that something was about 
to occur, and the chimes rang out announcing the advent of noon 
waited in breathless silence, and every face was turned upward 
to the statue on the tower Then came a sound like the rushmg of 
mighty wings through the air, and a gentler whisper as of far-off 
voices The knight sat fixed as a figure in stone, watching m 
entranced amazement this miraculous prodigy of the Three 
Kings, and holding all the time a tight rem upon his impatient 
charger 

The fame of this wonderful clock had already spread over many 
lands Princes, bishops, and great noblemen would have given 
any price to obtain one like it for their palace, church, or castle, 
but the name and dwelling of the maker remained a secret, and 
all attempts to discover him had so far failed altogether The 
clock was known ever3where as the Clock of Strassburg, and no 
word of its ongm had ever been whispered at home or abroad 

For some moments the stranger was silenf: with astomshment 
Then, turnmg to the boy who stood by his stirrup, Do you 
know, my lad,** he said, '' who it was that made that extraordmaiy 
dock^ Surely every aty would wish to have the like* I have 
never heard the maker’s name, but I have come all the way from 
France to see him ” 

'' Sir,’* the boy replied, I am very sorry, sir, but I may not 
tell his name It is ioo dreadful — ^we are not allowed to say who 
made that clock Oh yes, sir, I know who it was, but they threaten 
us with death if we tell Sir — sir — ^it was my father '* The tears 
were m the boy’s eyes, and at the moment of his confession he 
broke into sobbing 

The cavalier leaped from his charger, and held out his hands to 
the boy ** But, my dear fellow, why did you not tell me? 
Where is your father > Do you weep because he is dead? I do 
not understand at all His Majesty the Kmg of France has sent 
me to find your father ** 

Yes, sir, he is alive, if you can call it life We often think it 
would have been happier for him if he had died before he had 
shown what wonderfid thmgs he could do It was just his wonder- 
ful skill which brought him his misfortune ** 

By tos time the crowd had separated, and the boy took the 
strai^r knight to the little shop where his father lived It was a 
dc»^-maker*s workshop. An old man Vi^^as seated on his bench 
with his face buned in his hands, over which fell has long wavy 
white hair His attitude was feat of profoundest thought or of 
extreme dejection 

The stranger threw his bndle over die hook beside the door, and 
then stocMi hedtating on the threshold, unwillmg ta break m upon 
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the old man's melancholy The boy went up to his father, put his 
hand upon his shoulder, and spoke some words m a low voice, 
glancing uneasily toward the figure m the doorway The aged 
craftsman drew himself up, turned toward the door, and beckoned 
to the stranger with his hand 

'' Your lordship has done me the honour to come and see me 
from the King of France > " he asked, nsmg from his seat, but 
hesitating to advance 

Yes, sir," said the other, I have come at His Majesty's 
command " 

" What can His Majesty, who is lord of everything, want of 
me, who can do nothing^ " 

'' His Majesty has heard of your wonderful skill, and wishes you 
to come to Pans and set up a clock on the Law Courts, so that 
ihe equal division of the hours may afford to his people an example 
of order and of justice " 

'' I am greatly honoured," replied the old man, " and would 
do anything to servq, His Majesty, if dayhght had not been taken 
from me for ever Look at my eyehds, sir It is sixteen years 
since our cruel people put my eyes out, and from that day my 
life has only lingered on I cannot die, yet my days and mghts 
are only suffenng The ideas that come to me are a torture, for of 
course I cannot work without my sight The only comfort of my 
miseiy is that I can teU this dear boy the secrets of clock machinery, 
so that he may some day make some use of them Thus I leave 
him all I have to bequeath Eveiy stroke of my great clock across 
there is to me a stroke of torment, it is like the voice of a devil's 
mockery I cannot sleep of nights, but count the hours and say 
that one more hour has gone from the hving death which is aU my 
portion " 

The old workman spoke in tones of mingled gnef and pnde, and 
the contrast between his genius and the unhappy frame which 
held it was pitiful to witness His head was bent over the sunny 
locks of hi^ son, who stood m silence beside the old man, gazmg 
upon the floor 

The courtier was mdignant, and exclaimed " How could any 
one be so fiendishly cruel as to plunge your great and wonderful 
spint into darkness^ How did it happen^ I suppose it was some 
one who was envious of the surpassing excellence of your work 
But I am afraid I give you pam You shall teU your story to His 
Majesty himself, I pledge my word that he will give you what help 
it lies in the power of man to give " 

And then, slowly and qmetly, the old man told his sad story, 
while his deft fingers played the boy's golden hair 

" His Reverence the Bishop of Lichtenberg commissioned a large 
dodk for the Strassburg tower He demanded an absolute guaran- 
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tee of its accurate timekeeping, lest any irregulanty should disturb 
the services of the church It took me two years of incessant work, 
for I felt that aU my reputation was bound up m that clock I 
tell you, my lord, that the art of clock-making could not go farther, 
it even shows all the great feasts of the Church Beside its dial 
are panels in which the qualities of the seven planets are inscnbed 
m verse, and it includes a special movement giving the motions 
of the sun and the phases of the moon Above ^1 is a statue of the 
Blessed Virgin, and at the first stroke of every noon the figures 
of the Three Kings come forth to adore her Every one wa^ 
astonished at the perfection of my work, and every day the 
Cathedral Square was crowded with people to see the prodigy of 
this show Soon we heard that other cities wanted as grand a 
dock, and pnnces , inquired for them for their palaces You 
must understand, my lord, that anything of that kind would have 
detracted from the unique glory of Strassburg, and must at every 
cost be prevented 

** One mght, tired with many hours of work, I was asleep in the 
room above here when there came a loud knocking at the door 
I came down and opened it, and they told me that the clock had 
stopped I dressed and went out to the tower, and having climbed 
the stairs found the clock going as well as ever I turned to them 
and said so, but even as I spoke, they had seized me and were 
tr 3 nng to throw me from the clock-tower into the market-place 
I struggled for my life, and they could not throw me down, but 
presently I fell m a swoon They then, it appears, decided to spare 
my life, but they blinded me and left me wounded and helpless 
Then, as I screamed at them cruelty, they said that it had been 
intended that I should be burned alive in the Square, under the 
clock which they said I had made by black magic They said 
that my guilt was proved by words engraved on the wheels of 
my clock-work, which I had set there, forsooth, as an invocation 
to the devil They brought me back here to my poor boy, and 
so they left me 

The poor old man was silent for a while, his mmd revolving 
that dreadful mght The courtly messenger then asked him 
whether his son might not go to build the dock for the Law Courts 
of Pans, but the dock-maker was difficult to persuade His son, 
he admitted, was perfectly qualified for the work, but he feared for 
him a fate such as he himself had suffered But the kmght prom- 
ised to protect the lad with his own life and to restore him safely 
to his father's arms as soon as the great work should be com- 
pleted. In due time, therefore, the clock was installed in the tower 
of the Law Courts, and gave the desired example of order and of 
justice But this same clock, two centunes later, gave the signal 
for the Massacre of St Bariholomew 
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The young workman returned to Strassburg to find his old father 
still in iifg But now the unhappy man's poverty and grief were 
deeper and his spmt was darkened by the gloom of revenge It 
was not long before he found his opportunity Having groped his 
way up those stairs to where the great wheels were markmg the 
hours, he wrecked the dehcate mechanism, the offspring of his 
And all the skiU of Germany could not repair the greats 
Clock of Strassburg. 
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THE THREE BROTHERS AND 
THE TREASURE 

I 

In the whole kingdom of Portugal the three Medranhos brothers, 
Rm, Guannes, and Rostabal, were the poorest and worst clad 
among the nobles 

In their dwelling of Medranhos, where th^ wind sweeping down 
from the mountain-side earned off roofs and dashed out windows, 
which they had no money to have repaired, they spent the winter 
afternoons, shivenng under their rough garments made from goats* 
hair, walking about their bare kitchen and looking moodily at the 
great fireplace where for a long time past no spark of fire had 
burned, no meal had been cooked Wren night came they de- 
voured a lump of black bread, flavoured with garlic, and then, 
without a light, they crept across the courtyard, through the snow, 
to the stable, where they slept in the straw, taking advantage of 
the warmth they obtained from the company of their three miser- 
able mares, which, as hungry as they were, roamed during the 
day trying to pick up a living on the bleak mountain-side And 
their poverty made these gentlemen fiercer than wolves 

When spnng came, one quiet Sunday morning the three brothers 
were wandenng through the woods of Roquelanes trying to catch 
some wild creatures which they could use for food, or to find some 
of last autumn*s fruit which they could add to their meagre 
meal of bread, while the three poor mares devoured the fresh April 
grass Suddenly the three brothers came on a sort of cave in 
the rock, almost concealed by a thicket of brambles, and m the 
cave lay an old iron chest It had three locks, and in each of 
them was a key On the lid was an inscnption in Arabic letters, 
hardly visible through the rust which covered the old box And 
when the three locks w^ere undone, it was full of gold pieces up to 
the brim ^ 

The three brothers grew paler than wax at the sight of this un- 
expected treasure Then plunging then hands fevenshly into the 
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gold, they began to laugh — such peals of laughter that the leaves 
on the elms above them danced as if in harmony with their glee 
And rising, they faced one another, breathing hard, and asking 
more by glances than by words what they were to do Guannes 
and Rostabal began to dispute, but Rui, who was the most sensible 
of the three, as well as the tallest and strongest, raised his arms 
and gave his opinion that the gold, whether it came from God 
or from the devil, was their joint property, as it had been their joint 
find, and should be divided equally among them, after bemg 
weighed m a pair of scales 

This was agreed to But now a difficulty arose How were 
they to carry to Medranhos, up the slope of the mountain, a box 
so heavy as this was^ After some consideration it was decided 
that Guannes should put some of the gold pieces m his pocket, and, 
as he was the lightest, should go to the neighbouring town of Retor- 
tslho and buy Ihree large leather knapsac!^, three loaves of barley 
bread, three lots of cooked meat, and three bottles of wme, so that 
they might refresh their weakened bodies, and then unpack and 
carry off the gold at t&eir leisure He was also to bnng some corn 
for the mares, for m their joy at their good fortune they did not 
forget their poor beasts They themselves had not had anything 
to eat since the day before, and they were weak and famished 
The two renaming brothers would sit with their treasure and await 
the return of Guannes, and all could return home safely together 
when night fell, without any one bemg the wiser 

A good idea/' said Rostabal, who was tall and lean by nature, 
leaner still through hunger Now, Guannes, take some of the 
doubloons and be off 

But Guannes stood looking down at the shimng contents of the 
box, nervously claspmg and unclasping his fingers, and muttenng 
discontentedly to himself At last he said roughly* 

'' The box has three divisions, and each locks with a separate 
key I will lock my division and take the key with me/' 

Well, m that case, I will do the same," growled Rostabal. 

Rui smiled 

All nght No reason whatever to the contraiy " 

And each brother solemnly locked one of the divisions with its 
proper key, which he put m his pocket Then Guannes, satisfied 
with this, leaped on his mare and rode off through the trees, smgmg 
as he went &e refrain of an old ballad 


la the open space of the wood, opposite the shrubbery growth 
that had concealed the treasure and the brothers had cut away 
with their knives, a nvulet murmured its bnght way through the 
rocks and widened into a still pool, from which it issued to fell m a 
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cascade down the steep slope of the wooded hill Beside this 
there was a rough granite column, weather-beaten and covered with 
moss Rm and Rostabal seated themselves at the foot of this 
column, their swords between their knees, keeping watch over 
their ti ensure, while their two mares browsed on the sweet spnng 
herbage, ghttenng with daisies and buttercups The birds flitted 
about m the branches of the elms, and a breath of violets was 
drawn out from the floral carpet at their feet by the warm beams 
of the ascending sun 

Rui had taken off his hat and was endeavounng to arrange the 
old battered plumes of it with the aid of his kmfe, and as he did 
so he began to consider something which had just occurred to 
him Guannes had not wished to accompany the other two that 
morning to the wood of Roquelanes What a thing Fate was* If 
Guannes had stopped at home m Medranhos the box would have 
been discovered only by the other two, and they alone would 
have had the right to divide the gold What a misfortune — and 
this was the greater because Guannes woidd be sure to get rid 
of his portion veiy soon He was a bom gambler, and his part 
of the fortune would veiy soon find its way into other hands m 
the clubs and wine-shops 

Oh, Rostabal, just think If Guannes had passed this place 
alone and had found this gold, I am sure he would not have shared 
it with us 

The other brother started, and plucked at his long black mous- 
tache 

The devil he would* You are nght there Guannes is as 
selfish as can be Do you remember last year, when he won a 
hundred ducats at dice from the sword-cutler m Fresno, he would 
not lend me even three ducats to buy a new kmfe^ 

You see now," growled Rui triumphantly 

Both brothers rose at once, as if struck with the same idea 
The tall grasses rustled and bent beneath their hurried steps 
as they paced up and down 

Rm began to speak first 

'' You know that Guannes is a very sick man,"'* he said That 
cough of his IS gettng worse and worse, and he bnngs up a lot 
of Wood every mght when the cough shakes him He will not last 
tdl next winter, Rostabal, but before then he will have found 
means to spend the good ducats which ought to be ours He wiH 
spend them badly too, m dissipations which will only hasten his 
death instead of doing him any good Now, if we had that money, 
we could restore the fortunes of our house You could have proper 
clothes and horses and equipments, and even a tram of retamers, 
such as is only fitting for the head of an ancient family You 
are the head of our house, the great house of Medranhos 
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He ought to be dead He ought to die to-day," exclaimed 
Rostabal, throwing off all reserve " What do you think ^ " 

Rui grasped the arm of his brother and drew him along through 
the elms in the direction in which Guannes had set off singing 
" Over there, at the bottom of the cleanng, there is a good place, 
nght behind those shrubs You must do it, Rostabal, you are the 
strongest and most expert A stroke between the ribs will settle 
all at once And it will only be an act of justice, for God knows 
how often Guannes has sneered at you in the taverns and gaming- 
houses, at you, the head of our great house, just because you 
have no book-learning He has called you a swine, a blockhead, 
a " 

" To the devil with him," snarled Rostabal, his dark face 
growing cnmson with rage 
" Come " 

They crept forward, hiding behind the shrubs, gay with spnng 
blossoms, while the birds sang and the bnght sun warmed the 
sweet-scented air Rostabal took his sword from the scabbard 
and held it behind his back Rm, pulling his moustache, watched 
the sun, which had now begun to descend over the slope of the 
hills, and endeavoured to calculate the time A flock of crows 
passed over the tree-tops, cawing loudly m their flight And Rosta- 
bal, watching them as they disappeared, began to grumble agam 
at the length of time that good-for-nothmg Guannes was wastmg 
m the town, while they were there starving and longmg for a 
dnnk of wine 

At last^ They could hear the strains of an old ballad sung 
gaily m the distance, the same ballad which Guannes had chanted 
as he went down the slope to the town 
Rm uttered an impatient exclamation Now they could hear 
the mare's hoofs resound on the silent mountain road, and presently 
a red plume appeared wavmg from the rider's hat just round the 
edge of the wood 

Rostabal slipped round silently under cover of the blossoming 
shrubs, and as Guannes came level with him he uttered a loud cry 
which caused the nder to start and turn in his saddle In an instant 
the sharp point of the finely-tempered weapon had entered his 
throat, and with a hoarse moan he fell sidewards across his mare, 
swayed helplessly, and tried to regain his balance Rui sprang 
forward and seized the bndle, whilst Rostabal, dragging the un- 
fortunate man from the saddle, plimged his sword agam and 
again mto his throat and chest 
The evil deed was done 
" The key^ " cned Rm 

And snatching the key from the pocket of the dead man he led 
the way towar<£ the spot where the box was hidden, leading the 
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frightened mare Rostabal cleansed his sword in the brook, and 
washed the blood from his clothes and face, for in dragging 
Guannes ofiE his saddle the blood of the wounded man had poured 
aU over him Then, shaking the water from himself like a dog, 
he followed Rm to the granite pillar 
The mare began to graze, still laden with the bags contaimng the 
provisions and other stores which Guannes had purchased in Re- 
tortilho Rostabal stopped at the spot where the brook broadened 
out into a still pool, and bent over it to see if his reflection showed 
any traces of what he had just done Rui took out his knife, 
saymg 

" I am going to open the parcels now, so that we can have some- 
thing to eat before we do anything fur&er 
Passing close behind the stooping figure of Rostabal he paused, 
and calmly, as if piercing a wme-skm, he drove the sharp blade 
between his shoulders, nght through the heart 
Rostabal fell into the pool without uttermg a sound He lay face 
downwards, his hair floating on the still surface of the water Rui 
caught hold of his leather belt, to take fron? it the key which had 
been placed in the pocket of the belt for safety, and the blood 
gushed from the wound m the dead man's back in a torrent over 
his hands and clothes 


III 

The three keys of the box were his now, and his alone ^ And 
Rm, stretching out his arms, breathed his relief and joy Then he 
packed the gold into the three wallets and slung one on the back 
of each mare, and having refreshed himself with the food and wine, 
and given his beasts a meal of com, he set off, as night fell, for 
Medranhos, where he buried the gold in the cellar 

His joy was great When only whitemng bones, picked by the 
crows in the wood through which no one ever passed, should be 
left, he would remain the magmficent lord and master of Medranhos, 
and when the old house should be rebuilt and the ancient chapel 
restored he would have a pnvate chaplain and would have masses 
said for the souls of his dead brothers, who had died suddenly m 
their sms 

He thought it all out as he sat drinking in the deserted hall, after 
he had carefully stabled the three mares How would he account 
for the death of his two brothers^ Well, of course they had died 
bravely, as sons of the house of Medranhos should, fightmg for 
their country against the Turks He alone was left to support the 
honour of the ancient house 

He opened the wallets, and let the gold coins slip through his 
fingers and rattle on the stones of the cellar How lovely the gold 
was, how clear its tinkle! And it was aU his own But now he 
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felt very hungry, and he searched in the bottom of the wallets to 
see if there was anything left to eat In one he found a fat roast 
turkey, which no doubt Guannes had bought for his own pnvate 
eating, and some more bottles of wine How delightful to be able 
to eat and drink as much as he wished, and not have to share with 
any one* 

He dug further into the wallet — ^it was the one which had been 
on Guannes' mare More surpnses, more delights Guannes had 
certainly known how to cater There was another parcel, con- 
taining fruit, sweet cakes, and chocolate And a jar of olives 
Lastly a flagon of clear bnght wine 

Rui enjoyed his supper He ate and drank to his entire satis- 
faction The crows had long since gone to their roosts m the trees, 
and the mares slept in the stable, happy and satisfied with their 
day The brook sang on its way to where the two corpses lay, 
silent and helpless, under the stars 
Rui lifted one of the bottles of wine and looked at it through 
the light of the wax candle which Guannes had not forgotten to 
add to his stores Tlie wine was amber and clear Certainly it 
was good and could not have been bought cheap He took off 
the seal, poured the wine into a beaker and drank slowly How 
soon his blood v^as warmed through by this rare wine* He 
emptied the bottle and opened another But suddenly a thought 
came to him Next day he would not be able to leave the house, 
and he would need all the food and dnnk he could command 
If he went out, who would guard the treasure^ 

He stretched himself on the floor and began to plan how he 
would refurnish the old house Ever37thmg would be of the very 
best, and he might even think of marrying into one of the old 
families, and having heirs Why not, since his two brothers had 
died nobly m defence of their country? 

Suddeifly a thought came to him Why not take the gold back 
and bury it under the rock where it had iam for so long? No 
one alive had ever known it was fliere, no one could know now, 
smce the only two who had been present at its discovery were dead 
He rose and began to pack the gold into the wallets again, so that 
he could load the mares and take the treasure back to where no 
one would be able to find it He could lock it all again m the 
box there and keep the three keys himself 
He would not wait until morning It was too dangerous Sup- 
posmg some one found the bodies of his brothers He would go at 
once and bury the corpses and then put the gold m the box 
But, first of all, he would have a draught of that last bottle of 
wine, winch seemed so clear and bright, and which would give him 
for what he decided to do after his toilsome day It was 
a botfle than the others, so the wine must be stronger* 
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After all, he must give Guannes his due, he knew how to cater 
No doubt he had intended to keep this rare bottle of wine for him- 
self — ^the greedy, selfish rascal 

Rui went out to see that all was quiet, and then came back, sat 
down, and poured out a goblet of the amber wine It had a 
perfume which he did not know, but no doubt that was due to the 
grapes It was so long since he had tasted really good wine And 
he took a long draught 

Merciful Heavens, what was that^ 

A flame of fire seemed to consume him, tearmg his very vitals 
He rose, staggered, could not collect his senses, and then rushed 
out to dnnk from the brook, to try to cool his burning throat 
No use* The more he drank the more terrible the torture grew, 
and as he ran on and on he was brought up in his rush by some- 
thing soft It was the body of his brother Rostabal, floating at 
the edge of the pool and already tom by the beaks of the crows. 

He dashed the body away and ran on, still gasping and clutch' 
mg at his throat Lower down the hill Jhe sparkling cascade 
murmured, and all was still and peaceful under the nsing moon 

Rui fell on his hands and knees and crept onwards, moaning and 
praying Mother of Heaven, what had happened to him^ He 
rolled along m his agony, clutching at the grass until he was 
stopped by something which lay on the side of the path It was 
the body of Guannes 

In a flash, Rui now understood He rose to his feet by a 
supreme effort All was dear to him The small bottle of bright 
wine, the dainty food, the subtlety of the whole plan, and the 
anxiety of Guannes to have his own key first of all* And Ipng 
down m his torture he dug his nails into the stiffening face of his 
brother and moaned with his last gasp 

* * Traitor * Thief * Poisoner * ' ' 


It was true When the bodies were found and inquines were 
made, it was known that Guannes had gone first of all to a chemist 
and bought a flask of poison, with which he said he wanted to 
clear the old house of rats He had next bought a bottle of rare 
wme, had taken some of the wine out, and no doubt had mixed the 
poison with the remamder Then he had hidden the bottle amid 
the daintiest of the food, in the certainty that his brothers would 
want it first Thus he alone would survive to get the three keys 
and possess the treasure. 
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HER SON 

It was early m the morning when she amved at the stabon of 
Pampilhosa, the juncbon where the trains from Lisbon stopped on 
their way through the province of Beira She was a little woman, 
aged more by hard work and pnvabon than by years, sallow, 
small featured, and quick m her movements as a little grey mouse 
She was dressed in poor but decent black, and her brown feet and 
legs were bare, after the custom of the peasant women of Beira No 
one took much notice of her, and she gave but little heed to the 
persons at the station 

She earned a closed basket, and she had walked all the way 
from Vacanga, some five miles from the station, through the woods 
and fields, where the winter gorse bloomed and hurt her feet with 
its sharp pnckly shoots, and the barberry bnghtened up the under- 
growth with its bnlliant scarlet berries As she came near the 
stabon a porter called out to her to keep away from the railway 
line, as it was dangerous the tram might come at any bme 
Timidly, the little woman explained to him that she had come 
from the country, she did not mean any harm by walking near the 
rails, she wanted to get to the stabon, because her son, her only 
son, was coming by the tram from Lisbon It was thirty years 
since she had lost her husband, and her boy was then three years 
of age, he was all she had m the world, and he had been m Brazil 
for ten years Now he was coming back to her by the train from 
Lisbon 

The porter took little heed of what she said He indicated the 
entrance to the station and went about his business In the stabon 
she looked about bmidly everywhere, into the waiting-rooms, the 
refreshment loom, the office, asking eveiywhere if any one had 
seen a tall young man, rather dark, with a scar on his right cheek, 
and short curly hair, because, if so, it was her son, who was to 
amve at any moment by the tram from Lisbon 
Some people did not answer her Others smiled indulgently at 
the poor little peasant woman, and said the tram from Lisbon had 
not come m yet The one who showed her most civility was a 
soldier who was going to }om his regiment in Luzo and had 
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arnved at the junction by the tram from Coimbra His train would 
not amve untl night, and he had to spend the whole day at the 
station So he was glad to make room for the little woman on the 
bench beside him and listen to her chatter to pass the weaiy hours 
The tram from Lisbon rattled m, and the little woman rose 
trembling, her eyes eagerly fixed on the passengers descending from 
the carnages There were not many of them, and none of them m 
the least resembled the expected traveller from Brazil 

‘‘ Never mind, mother, said the soldier kindly ‘‘ Better go 
home and come again when the next tram from Lisbon is due '' 

'' And when will that be^ 

Half-past five in the afternoon 

" Oh, I cannot go home I will wait here Supposing the tram 
came m before I could get back, and I missed him* How dis- 
appointed he would be For, you do not know— he is my only 
son, and he has been m Brazil for ten years ** 

So she sat down again, and the soldier heard all her poor little 
history how her husband had died, leaving her with this boy, 
whom she had brought up so carefully, how he too had been a 
soldier, and how she had worked to live and send him a httle money 
while he served, how they had both worked afterwards, but the 
country was so poor and money was so hard to get, how at twenty- 
three years of age he had emigrated to Brazil, but he had not had 
good luck there either, he was not strong, and he had tned all 
sorts of things without much success Lately his letters had all 
been full of longing to get home and work for his mother m his 
own country, he had been very ill with that dreadful fever, and 
he had managed to save enough money for the voyage home and 
for his mother to hve on unbl he should be weU again Oh, but 
he would soon be well now, she would take such care of him, and 
the good air of his native village would set him up after the bad 
climate m which he ha“d fallen so ill 
The soldier offered her some food from his knapsack, but the 
little woman refused with profuse thanks She was not hungry, 
she was accustomed to do with so httle, and she had plenty of 
food m her basket — z chicken, some cheese, and a loaf, and a small 
skin of wme It was for her son, and when he came, if the soldier 
would accept, they would all eat together It would be so pleasant 
for all of them, and she was sure he would like her son, who had 
been a soldier too But did he think her son would come by the 
afternoon train ^ 

The soldier tried to assure her that no doubt he would, and gave 
her his arm to walk along the platform a httle Some of the pas- 
sengers m the waiting-rooms slept on the benches, others gossiped 
to while away the hours of waiting, for all were waiting for one 
tram or another The children ran about gaily, looking at every- 
216* 
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thing at the clocks, the semaphores, the telegraphic apparatus, the 
first-class refreshment room gay with winter flowers, the cottages 
of the railway officials with their fanciful httle gardens A few 
young girls joined their voices in one of the old folk-songs of 
penetrating sadness, blended with simple sweetness, which still 
linger m that sacred land of Beira, nucleus of the strength of the 
Portuguese nation, and still the centre of all that is purest m the 
humble chanties of family hfe 

Two or three small trains came in, each as it whistled on its 
approach causing the httle woman to start and tremble As the 
last of these departed she ventured to approach the station-master 
You will pardon me, sir But when will he come? '' 

'' When will who come? " 

My son But you do not know 

No, indeed, I do not know Where is he coming from? 

From Brazil, sir 

'' Tram from Lisbon, half-past five this afternoon '' 

" And if he does not come to-day, when will he come to- 
morrow? " 

" But woman, dear, the trams from Lisbon wfll be the same to- 
morrow as to-day '' The station-master smiled* 

" Please pardon me, sir I am from the country, and I am 
expecting my son A tall young man, rather dark, with a scar 
on his nght cheek '' 

The station-master burned off to see to the arrival of another 
local train The httle woman seemed to grow smaller still, as she 
sank down on a bench and rested her bas&t on the platform The 
soldier was some way off, chatting to a stray acquaintance 
The December day wore on, grey and misty, one of tiiose days 
which seem to be all one long vista of sky and earth, with no inter- 
vening horizon to break Sie colourless monotony Even the 
sparrows were depressed, and shivered in close groups on the station 
roof, and the dull clouds hung m the windless air 
At one o’clock the soldier unbuckled his knapsack, calling out 
gaily 

Dinner-time, all the company* ” 

At the word dinner ” all roused themselves The better-class 
passengers went to the refreshment rooms, the poorer ones took 
out parcels of various sizes and shapes Some of the women went 
off some way from the station to pick up sticks and make a 
with which to heat their tins of coffee or soup And the occupation 
resulted m a general loosening of tongues 

Come, mother," said the soldier " I have enough for two " 
But the htde woman refused When her son came, then she 
would be able to eat, they would all eat together Just now she 
was not hungry But she had a chicken, cheese, bread, and wme, 
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they would have a feast together She had a pig at home, but 
she did not want to have it killed until her son came, he would 
enjoy the hams and the sausages And she had chickens and 
ducks too, all waiting for him She herself required so httle An 
old woman is not like a young man, and he had been ill too — ^he 
must have good food to bring him round No, she could not eat, 
not until she had seen him, her son, her only son, whom she had 
not seen for ten years. 

The soldier ate his dmner with a good appetite. He had barley 
bread, goat's milk cheese, and dried codfish stewed with tomatoes, 
vmegar and a tnfle of garhc, in an earthenware jar When he had 
eaten he threw the crumbs to the shivenng sparrows and went off to 
the refreshment room The httle woman sat patiently waiting, her 
gaze fixed on the dull grey sky 

Here, mother," said the soldier '' A finger of wine You 
must take it, just to drink your son's health " 

She smiled humbly, hesitated, and then accepted gently. 

My son's health, soldier, and yours too^^" 

"Ten years is a long time, mother Your son will have altered 
a good deal* " 

She looked up startled 

Altered^ Her son altered^ She had never thought of such a 
thing 

To her in her thoughts, m her prayers, he had always been tiie 
same A tall lad of twenty-three, dark of complexion but with 
blue eyes, never strong— he had had too little to eat in his childhood 
to grow strong — ^but her own boy, her only one In what way 
could he alter^ 

She began to tell the soldier what she knew of his life in Brazil 
how, when he went out first, he had good luck He found work m 
a tannery. Then the hope of earmng more money led him to go to 
the mtenor, and his letters grew rarer, perhaps two or three m a 
year There were so many reasons for this the distance was so 
great, he had to work such long hours for so little money, the 
chmate was bad and he was often ill No comforting wor(^ ever 
came, only hopes that thmgs might improve, and they never did 
He begged his mother to pray that he might live to see her again, 
that he migbt get better work, that he might grow strong and bnng 
her back enough to keep her from misery m her latter days 

" Do have a mouthful, mother This cod with tomatoes is so 
good " 

She shook her head and went on talking, as if to keep her son 
before her eyes A good lad, no one could say that she had not 
brought him up well, but they were so poor, and he had nevar been 
strong Now, perhaps, his native air would do him good 
" And he bnng you back a few dollars, no doubt " 
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Whatever he may brmg, it will be riches to one who has nothmg 
but the blessed day and night, which God gives us and no one 
can take away Let him oiily come himself, that will be enough 
Because, you see, he is my only son, and I lost his father when 
he was three years old '' 

An electric bell rang and she started up 
** Is it the tram from Lisbon^ ’’ 

All the children laughed, and the soldier smiled too 
'' It IS only two o'clock, mother The tram comes at half-past 
five '' 

The slow afternoon passed by, and the early December darkness 
closed m The soldier's cigarette went out and he slept on the 
bench Still the little woman stared wistfully into the growing 
mght, her eyes wide open, though she had been awake since 
dawn 

The station lamps were hghted, and the afternoon trams began to 
arrive at the junction, each heralded by the rattle of the points and 
the shnll whistle of the approaching engine 
First a local train came sweeping through the pine woods of Val- 
doeiro, then the tram from Figueira whistled m the far-off darkness, 
and the next to amve was the Oporto express with its great white 
and cnmson eyes gleaming as it rushed in 
Ten minutes to wait for coal and water The hungry passengers 
rushed to the refreshment rooms, and the porters were busy answer- 
ing questions, carrying wraps, opening and shutting doors The 
htfie woman stopped one of them timidly 
And the tram from Lisbon, sir^ " 

Half-past five Next train m Stand back, please " 

The long Oporto express thundered off, and the httle woman, 
half sobbing with excitement, strained her eyes in the direction of 
Lisbon The tram was coming It seemed too good to be true 
The soldier spoke some cheering words, but she did not hear him 
All her faculties were centred in the watch for the coming son Her 
hands clasped and unclasped unconsciously At last the whistle 
sounded, faint at first, and growing clearer and higher across the 
pme woods 

The tram thundered alongside the platform There was an in- 
describable noise porters shouting, passengers talking excitedly, 
men selhng water, selling cakes, newspapers, chocolate, oranges 
The little woman dashed among them, scanning the faces of the 
third-class passengers as they got out — ^pushed aside and almost 
trampled on as she ran, unaware of anything but that here m this 
very train was her son, her only son, whom she had not seen for 
ten years He must be cold, perhaps hungry, she must find him 
and take him home at once It would be a long walk, but at least 
they would be together And when they got home, she would 
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light the fire which she had left ready laid, would make hot coffee, 
and how happy they would be at their evemng meal 
A stout middle-aged man nearly tell over the httle woman as she 
ran on, and with an exclamation he seized her arm to steady her, 
muttenng an apology Suddenly he exclaimed 
Why, Rosa* It is Rosa of Vacanga '' 

She looked up at him uncomprehendingly 
Don't you remember me, Rosa^ Clemente, your former 
neighbour I have just come from Brazil to see the old home 
again Ah, woman, if you knew how glad I am to see the old place 
again* " 

He laughed, adding 

There is no one here to meet me, for I did not say I was 
coming I wanted to give every one a surpnse How glad they 
will all be, for I have done well out there " 

But my son^ Is he still in the train^ You must have come 
together " 

Clemente uttered a stifled exclamation 
'' Come and have something to eat with me '* 

'' Thanks, I will But I must wait for my son You know 
where he is Perhaps he did not think I would come to meet him 
Go and tell him, Clemente I will wait here, and then we can all 
have dinner I have brought it with me Make haste, Clemente, 
please TeU him his mother is waiting here " 

Clemente hesitated, and pulled his hat further ovei; his eyes as if 
to hide the sudden pallor of his face And as the little woman 
raised her eyes to his again, he put his arms round her thin 
shoulders and stooped to look into her anxious face 

" Rosa, my dear woman, old neighbour I had forgotten that 
you could not know It breaks my heart to tell you, but you must 
learn it somehow Your son * your son died on the voyage 
over " 

# 

Not a sob, not a ciy did she utter She pulled her thin black 
shawl closer round her shoulders, and her basket still in her hand, 
her head down, walked quickly out of the station 
Clemente was about to follow her, but he hesitated He would 
see to his luggage, get a cab, and take her home He would be 
sure to overtake her on the road 
On, on the little woman went, seeing nothing, hearing nothmg 
The lights and noise of the station were left behind as she hurried 
on, her bare feet making no sound on the mist-clogged road She 
passed on to the common where the gorse^pncked her ankles, but 
she felt nothing She went on without taking note of where she was 
gomg 

The tram from Lisbon had left the station, whistling as it went. 
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and now it came rushing with gathenng speed along the edge of the 
pme woods Its great eyes gleamed redly mto the mght, and the 
plume of smoke bent backwards over its length gave it the likeness 
of some gigantic infernal horse, let loose to brmg death and destruc- 
tion on the world On it came round the curve of the rails, and its 
red eyes seemed to fascinate the little woman, to call her to them- 
selves with irresistible force She thought of nothing, she w^nt on, 
on where those eyes called her 

When dayhght came, they found all that was left of the httie 
woman Her basket lay at some distance from the rails, still full 
of the dinner she had brought for her son 



AFFONSO BOTELHO 

19th Century 

THE CUP OF TEA 

I 

It is not very many years ago that the journey from Oporto to 
Regoa had to be made partly by stage-coach and partly by rail, 
as file country permitted 

The stage-coach, drawn by six powerful horses, stood at the point 
of departure from the offices of the Coaching Company in Oporto, 
awaiting the fcial arnvals A wild tumult wSs going on round the 
coach, some passengers declaring they could not get the places they 
had booked, others claiming luggage which they could not see in 
the impenal The not exactly edifying observations of the porters 
punctuated the general turmoil 

A young man sat in one of the places near the door He had 
taken his seat early, and his luggage was all in order The other 
places were all filled, with the exception of the one opposite to him, 
which appeared to be reserved for some passenger who had not been 
able to arrive m tune The dnver gathered up his reins, and the 
guard began to sound the signal for departure on his horn 

Suddenly a strange appantion came round the comer — a fat 
man, waddhng^like a duck, puffing in his haste, and waving an 
enormous umfirella in the direction of the coach After him two 
porters toiled along under a load of luggage 

The guard swore heartily, causing an abmpt diversion in the 
melody he was just extracting from his horn The luggage was 
hauled up to the impenal, and the fat passenger chmbed into the 
vacant place He found room with difficulty for his umbrella and 
for an ample rain-cloak 

The guard resumed his broken melody and the horses set off, 
rattlmg along the stony streets of Oporto m the direction of the road 
leading to the railway station of the Minho-Douro Ime The fat 
passenger seemed to be axmoyed about something, for he muttered 
impatiently to himself and fidgeted in his seat At last he caught 
the eye of the young man opposite, Jo^o de Sousa 

It IS too bad, sir,'' he exclaimed Just think, I could not 
get my cup of tea * " 
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Jolo de Sousa did not answer, but looked interrogabvely at the 
fat man, who, thus encouraged, went on 

'' You see it has always been my custom to take a cup of tea 
after my luncheon Just a cup of strong black tea I was in such 
a hurry to catch the coach that I did not wait for tea ]ust now I 
cannot tell you how I miss it You see, sir, when a man comes 
to my age habits are everything, and it is really dreadful to have to 
break through your habits Now I know I shall be miserable 
throughout this whole journey because I could not have my cup of 
tea You are young, sir, but take the advice of a man who is of 
regular steady habits When once you form a steady habit, do not 
let anything put you off it 

Joao de Sousa felt amused at the commumcative nature of his 
opposite neighbour Wishing to humour him into further talk he 
said 

'' But when we get to the railway station you will be able to get 
tea in the refreshment room 

To be sure I had not thought of that It will be a little bit 
late after my luncheon*', but still it will be something " 

When they got to the station the tram was already at the plat- 
form All rushed into the refreshment room to prepare for the tram 
journey, some by dnnking a glass of wine and eating some bread 
and fnut, others by purchasing food at the counter to eat m the 
tram 

The fat man sat down at one of the tables and looked round for 
a waiter There were few waiters and many customers At last 
he attracted the attention of a waiter and ordered a cup of tea He 
was about to go into particulars about the tea, but the busy waiter 
had to attend to other orders At last J0S.0 de Sousa, when going 
off to take his place m the tram, saw the fat man preparing to enjoy 
his favounte beverage 

Presently he came rushing out and chmbed into the tram just as 
the whistle sounded He took the seat opposite to Joao de Sousa, 
and wiped his face with a bnlliant silk handkerchief 

“ WelP Jo^o de Sousa smiled his inquiry 

" My dear boy, it was green tea the waiter brought me I can 
never dnnk green tea* " 

II 

The train passed through the magmficent landscape of the North 
The mountains, clad with pine and larch woods and crested with 
snow, looked down on the undulating fields, broken here and there 
by tile-roofed farms, and bnghtened by the silvery gleam of the 
mountain brooks 

Night was coming on The settmg sun had |one below the hne 
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of hills which formed the continuation of the mountain chain, and 
the evening mists crept up in the valley 
The fat passenger saw no beauty in the scene He yawned and 
fidgeted, and uttered impatient exclamations under his breath 
Joao de Sousa turned from the window where he had been feast- 
ing his eyes on the passing panorama He overheard a moan, 
ending m the single word tea 

** Still thinking of tea^ ” he asked with a smile 
** My dear sir, when one has formed a habit, it is impossible to 
lay it aside Let me advise you never to allow anything to brealc 
through your habits And that blockhead of a waiter brought me 
green tea I can only dnnk black tea 

Well, you can soon have your cup of tea, all the same " 

“ Where^ 

'' We leave the train at Cahide and take another stage-coach ** 
Ah, so we do* I had not thought of it Many thanks ^for 
reminding me I can get tea at the inn where the coach starts 
And the fat passenger began to hum contentedly to himself, until 
he fell into a heavy doze, lulled by the motion of the tram He did 
not open his eyes again until roused by a gentle shake given by 
Jo2lo de Sousa 

What is it^ Where are we^ 

" We are at Cahide, and we must get out here and take the 
coach '' 

You are veiy kmd, sir 
And he began to gather up his luggage 

Two stage-coaches were drawn up outside the inn, one on the way 
to Villa Real and the other to Regoa Passing the restaurant on 
his way to the coaches, Joao de Sousa came on the fat passenger 
engaged in a violent argument with the waiter He stopped to ask 
if he was going to Regoa or to Villa Real 
'' I am going to Regoa, sir Just fancy, what an awful thing* 
I cannot get my cup of tea * 

" That IS a very senous matter indeed, returned the young man 
gravely 

“ Senous I I believe you What sort of a restaurant is this? 
What sort of people keep the inn, I ask you? There is not a grain 
of black tea in &e place ” 

** All passengers for Regoa take their places, please, called out 
ihe guard, who was a picturesque figure in the old coaching costume 
of the province short astrakhan jacket, high boots reaching to the 
knee, velveteen breeches, and fur cap 
The fat passenger again seated himseif opposite to JoS-O de Sousa 
“ So that you have been disappointed again, sir? ” 

“ Do not speak of it It is too awful What a journey to make 
without my cup of tea' 
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'' But you will soon have another chance of getting tea 
Oh, where ^ '' 

The poor man brightened up a httle 

In Amarante, where we change the team 
'' Oh, I am glad You are very good, sir '' 

The coach rattled on through the country roads The passengers 
slept m various attitudes, in spite of the jolting of the vehicle and 
the loud cracking of the whip with which the dnver encouraged his 
steeds Jo§.o de Sousa alone remained awake, watchmg the land- 
scape flit by under the gleam of the moon, the trees, the hedges, the 
lines of hght from the houses of a village perched on the hull-side 
The dogs at a farm barked at the coach as it thundered by 
Presently they came to the ancient bridge of Amarante, the origin 
of which IS lost in the mists of antiquity, and the coach passed mto 
narrow stony street, and pulled up outside the celebrated old 
coaching mn of the Capadeira 

The dimng-room of the mn was full of tobacco smoke and the 
odour of chocolate and warm oil. The waiter advanced, bowing 
and simlmg, to show 'the travellers to their seats, and presently a 
really excellent supper was served, 

Jo^o de Sousa did ample justice to the stewed capon and good 
wine of Valdepenas, and looking round he caught a glimpse of the 
fat passenger atting at a comer of the table, waiting anxiously to 
get speech with the busy waiter 

Waiter, I want a cup of tea, strong black tea, mmd No other 
will do 

Six, m an instant. I must just serve the supper, and then I 
will order the tea for you What will you have for supper, sir, 
stewed capon or roast mutton^ ’’ 

I cannot eat anything until I have had my tea Don't forget 
now, strong black tea " 

The waiter continued serving the great tureens full of capons 
stewed with all manner of succulent additions, and soon tongues 
began to be loosened, and a buzz of general conversation could be 
heard Great hilarity prevailed in the neighbourhood of a jolly 
pnest from Douro, who told rollicking stones to the dehght of the 
company. The waiter stopped to listen too in the intervals of his 
service, and the bottles of good wine were passed memly round the 
board. 

The fat passenger, wrapped m his doak, waited patently m 
his comer. 

Presently the landlord of the mn made his appearance in the 
doorway. 

Ladies and gentlemen, the coach will start m fi,ve mmutes 
The team is m, and the luggage is being put m the impenal " 

There was great excitement and confusion. The jo% pnest 
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called the waiter and ordered some provisions to be put m a baske 
for use on the journey Eveiy one rushed to secure places m the 
coach As Jogio de Sousa rose with the others, he heard the dis- 
tressed voice of the fat passenger 

And my tea^ Waiter, what about that tea^ '' 

“ In one minute, sir I will bring it as soon as I can "" 

AH had taken their places except the fat passenger, who stood at 
the inn door stampmg with impatience The coachman cracked his 
whip, and the guard blew a resounding blast on his horn As the 
coach had to climb the mountain for some distance a strong team 
of twelve oxen had been yoked, gay with their scarlet head-fnnges 
and jingling brass bells When the shffest part of the ascent was 
over, they would be replaced by horses at the next stage. 

The guard called to the fat passenger 
'' Take your place, sir, please I can wait no longer 
He was just beginning to sound the signal for the start, when the 
waiter came running, a steaming cup of tea on a tray earned m 
both hands ^ 

The fat passenger had one foot on the step of tiie coach He 
uttered a cry of joy as he seized the cup and raised it to his hps 
But the next instant he cned out m distress, and put the cup back 
on the tray 

Impossible to dnnk this tea, waiter It is simply boiling hot 
What do you bnng it like that for, with the coach just starting^ 
And he chmbed into his place opposite Jo§,o de Sousa, tears of 
pam and annoyance starting from tas eyes 
The young man looked at him sjnnpatheticaily 
'' And to think,'’ moaned the fat passenger, wiping his scalded 
month, that I have not been able to get my tea^ ” 

III 

The stage-coach climbed the hill slowly for five hours, dragged by 
the slow but powerful oxen. A fine ram fell, and the landscape was 
cold and rather depressing Enormous old chestnut trees bordered 
the mountain road, the ram pattermg on their leaves, and the wind 
whisthng through their branches Here and there streamlets ran 
from the mountain snows to feed larger brooks m the plain leading 
to file mighty Douro. 

The dnver walked beside the leader of the team, encouraging the 
oxen, and directing them with stick and voice His monotonous 
Ola * ” and '' Arre * " were the only sounds which broke the sfill- 
ness except the movement of wmd and water All the passengers 
slept, lifiled by the slow motion of the coach, except Jo^o de Sousa> 
who watched the passing scene Near the road they passed a 
granite house, with two immense cactus^, twisted like serpents. 
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dixnbing at each side of the porch up to the roof, on which the 
moon, emerging from the racing clouds, cast strange fantastic re- 
flections 

It was the chiD moment of the turn of the mght, forerunner of 
the dawn 

A little higher up they passed a thatched cottage perched on a 
spur of the mountain and overhung by a massive block of stone, 
which looked as if it might fall at any moment The guard told 
JoSo de Sousa that a witch lived there 

The road grew narrower and the trees more stunted as they neared 
the summit The grey light in the sky gave place by degrees to a 
clearer tint, and at last the sun broke through the clouds, bathing 
the mountain in many-coloured beams, purple, pink, yellow, all 
the hues of an Alpine sunnse 

The coach rounded the corner of the mountain shoulder and drew 
up at an mn The village lay beyond, the village of Qmntella, 
scattered along the crest of the rocky slope The oxen were 
removed from the yg^ke, the yoke itself taken off the coach, and 
those of the passengers who were awake descended to stretch their 
legs and to breathe the pure morning air, so exhilarating after the 
close atmosphere of the coach during the mght 

JoSo de Sousa walked along admmng the wild grandeur of the 
mountain scenery Far as the eye could reach, peak after peak 
extended, changing their outlmes with every step taken, and losing 
themselves in the blue mists of the distance Lower down at the 
foot of the slope before them shimmered a wide expanse of water, 
and the rustling trees framed the whole lovely picture Villages and 
single cottages seemed hke toy houses dropped by chddren at their 
play And the great crest of the Cordilheira do Marao looked down 
on the scene, as if guarding it against the invasion of the north 
wmd 

As the young man paused to draw a breath of sheer delight, he 
heard a slow step approaching, and a long-drawn-out yawn ening 
in a moan of utter boredom sounded close to his ear 

It was the fat passenger, stiU half asleep, sighing and rubbing his 
eyes Joao de Sousa smiled at the sight, so different from the glory 
of the new morning 

Well, sir, how are you^ What about your tea now^ " 

Oh, my dear young friend, I have really lost all hope I have 
been round to that miserable little den that calls itself an mn, but 
tibiere is no tea of any sort to be had there They say no one ever 
adcs for such a thing " 

The horses had been put into the coach, and the guard gave the 
signal for the start The descent of the steep mountain-side was 
begun at a breakneck pace, for the horses were fresh and had been 
given a good meal of oats The dark forest of pme trees opened on 
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each side, letting the long white road appear, and soon other kinds 
of vegetation came into sight as the coach went downwards* ohves, 
cork oaks, and orange trees The vines were higher and thicker as 
the valley came in sight now, and presently the travellers were pass- 
ing through the luxuriant vineyard country of the Douro 
The road curved along to the mountain foot, through hamlets 
and villages, continuing its course along one of the banks of the 
broad nver which gives its name to the province The slow majes- 
tic Douro kept them company with its silvery flood for many a imie, 
until the houses grew thicker and the vineyards gave place to gar- 
dens and orchards At last with a rattle and a loud blast of the 
horn the coach entered the white streets of Regoa It was just half- 
past eight in the mormng, the nght hour for breakfast 
As the coach drew up at the hotel — ^no country urn now, but an 
imposing three-storeyed building with green shutters and a vine- 
shaded verandah — ^the fat passenger turned to Jo§.o de Sousa with 
a beaming smile 

I am infiiutely obhged to you, sir, for^all your courtesy I 
should have had a dreadful journey mdeed if it had not been for 
your agreeable company I cannot tell you how much I have 
suffered by the senes of misfortunes which have depnved me of my 
cup of tea, which I have missed so tembly It does not do to give 
up any of one’s regular habits at my age Take my advice, sir, 
and do not allow anything to interfere with a habit you have 
formed, when it is a good one I do so love a cup of tea after my 
luncheon Now I am gomg to get it at last It is late, it is true, 
but better late than never Permit me to introduce myself, sir 
My name is Bamab6 dos Anjos, I am a native of the town of Freixo- 
de-Espada-a-Cmta, and I am travelhng to Douro on business I 
hope to meet you again, sir, and m any case I am always at your 
service I wish you good luck and all prosperity, and a safe jour- 
ney all along, and now I am off, my dear young fnend, to dnnk 
your healft m a cup of tea * ” 
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So you really think that what happened in my life in i860 might 
form part of a book Well, you are welcome to make what use 
you hke of it, provided only you do not publish a word of it whilst 
I am still ahve That is not much to a^, for I think I may have 
only a week to hve—^ierhaps even less I am very near the end* 
at any rate 

Of course I could tell you the story of my whole hfe, which has 
many interesting things in it, but for that I would need tme, energy, 
^d paper, and of those three things I have only paper my energy 
is gone, and my tune is like a night-light at dawn The sun of 
another day it at hand, but as yet it xs hidden by mists, soon to be 
dispelled Farewell, my dear fnend, pardon my faults and ihmlc 
of me kmdly when I see you no longer You have asked me for a 
human document, and here it is Do not ask me for the Empire of 
the Grand Mogul or for the portrait of the Maccabees, for I cannot 
give them to you But if you care to have dead men's shoes you 
can soon have mine, and no one else will get them if you want them 

You know already that what I am going to tell you happened in 
i860 The year before that I was forty-two years of age in the 
month of August, and I became a theologian That is to say, I 
copied out theological works for a certain Father de Nitheroy, who 
had been a colleague of mine at college, m return for which service 
he gave me shelter and food 

One day my patron, the pnest, received a letter from the pansh 
pnest of a small provincial town, asking if he could recommend 
some discreet, expenenced, and patient person who would go as 
sick nurse to Colonel Felisberto, of his parish, in return for a good 
salary The pnest asked me if I would like to go, and I gladly 
^eed, being already heartily tired of copying Latm texts and 
Church dogmas I went to the capital to see my brother, and 
then I went on to the provincial town 

There I learned something more about the Colonel He was, it 
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seemed, an awful man, ill-tempered, selfish, and overbearing, so 
that no one liked him, not even his own circle of acquamtances 
He used up more nurses than medicmes He had given a sound 
thrashing to two of them In reply to all this I said that I was not 
afraid of any one in good health, let alone of an mvahd, and after 
a conversation with the parish pnest, who confirmed all I had been 
told of the Colonel, and recommended me to be patient and 
charitable in my new undertaking, I set out for the ColoneFs house 
He was sitting on the verandah m an arm-chair, and his reception 
of me was not disagreeable At first he did not say anything, but 
looked me over narrowly Then a sort of malicious gnn distorted 
his hard features, and he began to talk He talked about his 
previous nurses, none of whom, he said, were good for anything 
All they could do was sleep and idle away their time, and he was 
glad to get nd of them all 

'' Are you a lazy dog too^ ” he asked 
No, sir,*’ I replied to this delicate question 
He asked me my name, and I told him -it was Procopio Jos6 
Gomes Valongo He made a gesture of horror, sapng that it was 
not a name for a Chnstian man, but that he would call me 
Procopio, to which I answered that he could call me what he 
wished I do not know why I chronicle this trifle, but I think the 
Colonel had a better opimon of me after I had given him this reply 
At any rate, I found afterwards that he told the pansh pnest that he 
hked me better at first sight than any of the nurses he had had so 
far And for at least a week we got on together hke turtle- 
doves 

After that my life began to resemble that of my predecessors a 
dog’s life, neither more nor less No peace for a moment, no sleep 
at night, and insults hurled at me all the time I usually smiled 
at these, and I found that this seemed to flatter my tyrant He 
considered it a tribute to his ingenuity in inventing forms of abuse 
I did not really resent his behaviour, for I knew that it was caused 
by his illness and his peculiar temperament The illness was a 
complicated one, almost a rosary of evils — aneunsm, rheumatism, 
and half-a-dozen other attendant diseases He was nearly sixty 
years of age, and he had been spoiled all his life, as child, boy, 
and man If he had been merely wilful, it would have been bad 
enough, but he was that and more He had naturally an evil 
disposition, delighting m inflicting and witnessing suffering and 
humiliation on all who came within his reach At the end of three 
months, m spite of my philosophy, I began to find the strain too 
great, so I just awaited the opportumty of making my escape 
The opportumty was not long m conung One morning I had 
made his poultice a little warmer than he hked, and he jumped out 
of bed, seized his stick, and struck me several blows I gave him 
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notice at once, and went to my room to pack my clothes To my 
surpnse he followed me, knocking at the door and askmg humbly 
if he might come m 

He begged me to stay, urging that he was old and lonely, and 
that it was not worth my while to leave him ]ust because of a 
temper which was not really his own„ but had been mhented from 
others, and which he had never been trained to curb I saw the 
logic of this, and I agreed to stay 

'' It will not last long, Procopio," he said to me I am too ill 
to live much longer 1 am here, but I shall soon be in my coffin, 
and you will have the pleasure of being at my funeral and knowing 
that I am powerless to annoy you any more Perhaps you wiS 
say a prayer for my repose in the next world, for I shall need it 
I have never had any rest here If you do not come and pray 
for me, I swear that I will come back from the grave and haunt 
you Do you believe that souls can come back from the other 
world, Procopio^ 

No, I do not . 

Then you are a fooD Why should you not believe it^ Any- 
how, it does not matter what idiots hke you believe or do not 
believe That does not alter tacts I will come back from the 
other world, it only to show you what an ass you are^ '' 

That was how we made our peace, so you can imagine what our 
war had been like He did not stnke me again, but he over- 
whelmed me with abuse and bad names His temper seemed to 
grow worse from day to day I made up my mind to take no 
notice, and I even amused myself by making a list of the names I 
was called Never had any attendant on a cranky invalid such 
an assortment of titles I was an ass, a camel, a son of an ass, an 
idiot, a monkey, m fact, m my own person, according to my gentle 
employer, I could have filled a whole menagene 
The Colonel had no relatives, he was really qmte alone in the 
world He had a few acquaintances who came now and then to 
pay him a visit of a few minutes' duration, to inquire how he was, 
and then to depart after hearing a catalogue of his troubles I 
sometimes thought they came for the fun of the thing, to be able 
to laugh at him afterwards at their Club Certainly they did not 
come for pleasure in his company 

I felt tembly lonely, and more than once I made up my mind to 
leave But each time I went to see the pansh pnest, and he always 
advised me to remain 

One of my troubles was that theie did not really seem to be any 
-prospect of release m the way of which my patient sometimes 
spoke The chain of his diseases seemed to bind him closer to life 
mstead of freeing him from what was a burden to himself and a 
misery to others I was myself forty-two years of age, and did not 
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want to waste all my life m beanng the ferocity of a tyrannical 
invalid in the seclusion of a little country town 
To give you an idea of my loneliness, I could not even see a 
newspaper, for the Colonel would not suffer any in his house He 
took no interest in anything except his own afflictions, and it was 
only when the pansh pnest showed me his own newspaper that I 
had any idea of what was going on m the outer world I had not 
even an opportunity of spending my salary, which the Colonel 
paid me regularly Meanness was not one of his many faults 
In spite of the pansh pnest, I had made up my imnd to go, when 
suddenly the Colonel grew worse He decided to make his wih, 
and that was a ternble business, for he insulted the lawyer almost 
as much as he was in the habit of insulting me From that time 
onwards he never had any intervals of rest at all, nor did he give 
me a moment’s peace I was unable to control my nerves, I con- 
ceived an abhorrence of him which was an absolute torture to me, 
and I considered that, as a Chnstan man, it was my plain duty 
to leave him I told the pansh pnest that I would go in a month^s 
time, and, after vainly endeavounng to makelne change my mind, 
he agreed to look out for a successor to me 
What I am going to tell you now happened on the twenty-fourth 
of August, at night The Colonel was in his usual fit of rage He 
called me every name he could put his tongue to, threatened to 
break my neck, and flung a plate of soup at me, because he said 
it was cold I had brought it to him warm, and he had let it grow 
cold purposely The plate missed me and struck the wall, break- 
ing in pieces, and scattenng the soup over the carpet 
About eleven o’clock he raved himself to deep I had borrowed 
a novel from the parish pnest, an old romance by d’Arlmcourt, and 
I sat reading it in the Colonel’s room, near his bed, for I should 
have to wake him dunng the night to give him his medicine But 
before I had read two pages, the letters swam before my eyes, and 
I must have fallen adeep 

I was awakened by the shouts of the Colonel, and I sprang up 
m terror He continued to call out, apparently m delmum, and as 
I approached him, dazed with sleep, he stretched out his hand, 
seized his stout stick, and struck me with all has roight across the 
face 

I was blinded and maddened by the force of the blow I was 
in such a mad fury that I sprang on my patient, we struggled to- 
gether, and I seized him by the throat and put my knee on his 
chest He ceased to struggle, moaned feebly, and lay still When 
I drew back and looked at him, I saw that he was dead 
I uttered a cry of horror, but no one heard me I returned to" 
the bedside and did all in my power to restore ammation, but m 
vain His aneunsm had burst, and the Colonel was dead I went 
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mto the next room and stayed there for two hours, not darmg to 
move, waiting, waitmg 1 cannot even tell you what I felt during 
all this time, for I seemed to be stupefied, dazed, and only half 
conscious I seemed to see figmes bending towards me fiom the 
wails, and hoarse voices cned out to me The cnes of my victim, 
both before and dunng the struggle, resounded in my ears un- 
ceasingly, and the very air appeared heavy and full of throbbmg 
forms I am sure I did not imagine all this, the whole place was 
full of menacing shapes, and of voices which called out to me, 
"‘Murderer, murderer* 

In the next room all was still The slow ticking of the clock 
seemed to accentuate the stillness, so distinct did it sound I 
hstened m vain, not darmg to go in There was no movement, no 
sigh How gladly I would have welcomed a word of insult, a ciy 
of abuse, such as I had for so long been used to hear But nothmg 
came to reassure me, to ease my conscience, and still my terror and 
remorse. I walked up and down the room, stopping to listen 
eveiy now and then, and wishing I had never been born Why had 
I ever taken such a placed What was left to me to do now^ And 
still the moving shapes, the accusing voices* 

I blamed myself, the pansh pnest, the doctor, even Father de 
Nitheroy, who had first told me of this awful task They were all 
my partners m guilt, I thought All had led up to the awful death 
of the Colond 

I ventured to open one of the wmdows to listen to sounds from 
without, but all was deathly still, not even a breath of wmd stirred. 
The night was calm, the stars shone in their aloofness from all 
earthly trouble, mdifferent to everything here below I lay down 
on the couch and began to go over all that had happened m my 
hfe, so as to get some momentary escape from the present misery 
It was only then that the thought came mto my imnd that I should 
be punished for what I had done Fear came to add to remorse; 
and I felt what it was to have a cnme on my conscience, and to 
know that I must certainly pay the penalty of having committed 
it. I seemed to see the shadowy forms still wandenng round me, 
and then mountmg and disappearing into the air, only to return 
and look at me malevolently, with murmurs of reproach 

I bathed and dressed my wounded face, and then I thought I 
would venture to go mto the Colonel’s room once more I hesitated 
at the door, shraiSc back several times, and clung to the handle of 
the door, tr 3 nng to steady my trembling hmbs, to qmet my throb- 
bing heart I tibought of flight, but I had sense enough to know 
that such a course would convict me irrefutably Better stay and 
«ee what could be done 

I forced myself to look at the Colonel He lay back with eyes 
^azed and mouth wide open, as if to speak the accusmg words 
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which have echoed down the centimes Cam, what hast thou 
done to thy brother^ 

I could see the marks of my fingers on fais throat Almost with- 
out knowing what I did, I buttoned up his mght-shirt and drew the 
sheet up to his chin Then summomng all my resolution, I called 
a servant, told him that my patient had died suddenly m the night, 
and told him to fetch the doctor and the parish pnest. 

I thought first of all of going away before they could arrive, 
under the pretext that my brother was very ill, and that I was 
obhged to go to him at once Indeed, they knew that he was lU, 
for I had received a letter to that effect a couple of days before, 
and had told the parish pnest that it gave me an additional reason 
for wishing to leave the Coloners service But no, I could not 
nsk awakening suspicion, so I stayed 

To my great surprise the doctor did not examine the corpse, 
beyond ascertaining that hfe was gone He took my word for the 
fact that the Colonel had awakened from sleep, shouhng as if in 
pam, and had died as soon as I reached the bedside He had long 
been dangerously ill, and an aneunsm may Bfe fatal at any tune 
So he certified the death, and all preparations were made for the 
funeral 

I prepared the corpse for the coffin myself, with the aid of an 
old negress who was almost blind and performed her task almost 
mstmctively from long habit I did not dare to leave the death 
chamber, dreading that some discovery would be made I watched 
the faces of those who came and went, m furtive anxiety, seeking 
to read what they thought Eveiythmg made me impatient, the 
commg and gomg of the servants, of tiie doctor, the prayers of 
the parish pnest, all the sad ceremonies which herald the final 
disappearance 

At last the hour amved, the coffin was brought m, and I hfted 
the corpse into it myself and closed the hd with hands which 
trembled, so that one of the persons present whispered to another 
See that poor man who was the ColoneFs nurse He has a 
good heart, for he seems so gneved, although every one knows 
that he has suffered a great deal at the old man's hands'' 

How I longed for the whole thing to be over^ before I lost self- 
control and nsked being found out Heaven knew I had not 
intended to kill my employer, but who would believe it? The men 
came to bear the coffin to the hearse, and we passed into the street 
The bnght dayhght after the gloom of the house of death struck 
me like a blow I felt as if all must be made clear, as if even the 
secrets of the closed coffin would be revealed by that bnlhant dav 
hght 

I paced along beside the hearse I have already said that th< 
Colonel had no relatives, so there were no mourners but myself 
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the parish pnest, the doctor, and the couple of servants who had 
lived m another part of the house A few of the dead man's 
acquaintances accompanied the funeral, more out of idleness than 
out of respect for the Colonel, who had never won any man's 
fnendship 

At last all was over I left the grave-side with an immense feel- 
mg of relief I was at peace with men, though not with God or 
my conscience, and for several nights I could not sleep I left 
the little town as soon as possible, and came to Rio de Janeiro, 
where I lived almost in seclusion, eating httle, scarcely speaking, 
never smiling, and a prey to the strangest visions and delusions 
It is wrong of you to take things like that,'' said my acquaint- 
ances to me “ You did your duty to the dead man, and you 
should not gneve for hun so much " ^ 

I kept up the idea of mordmate gnef for my late employer I 
praised him contmually, saying that he was a good soid, a little 
rough and hasty, like so many old soldiers, but truly kind at heart 
and tned by much sufiermg And by constantly repeating this, I 
succeeded m partly^elievmg it myself, at any rate at times 
I have never been really a religious man, but oddly enough I felt 
some httle consolation from being able to have a mass said for the 
repose of the Colonel's soul in the Church of the Holy Saciament 
I said nothing to any one but the pnest about this, I had the 
mass said early in the mornmg, and I alone formed the congrega- 
tion I remained on my knees the whole time, praying ferventty, 
and frequently making the sign of the Cross I prayed for the 
repose of the dead man's soul and for my own living one I doubled 
the pnest's fee and put alms m all the church collection boxes I 
did not do this to impress any one, for no one was there to see it. 
I did it to try to ease my own tortured mind 
After this, I always appeared to cease to regret the Colonel, and 
I never spoke of his death with sadness or said '' Lord have mercy 
on him," as we do here m speaking of the dead I spoke of him 
often, but always to tell some amusing anecdote of his ways, or to 
recount some imaginary good deed he had done In this way I 
tned to cheat myself into the belief that he was at rest, and that 
no real harm had been wrought by me 
A week after my arnval m Rio de Janeiro I received the letter 
from the pansh pnest which I have already shown you, telling me 
that the Colonel's will had been opened and that he had made me 
his sole heir Imagine my surprise I could not think I had under- 
stood anght, so I took the letter to my brother and to my fnends, 
all read it in the same way There was no doubt about it, the 
*=^Colonel had left me eveiything he possessed 

At first I imagined that this w^as a trick, and that the unfortunate 
incidents of the Colonel's death had been discovered, but I soon 
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reflected that there would be simpler means of trappmg me than 
this And the parish pnest was honesty and probity personified, 
so that he would never lend himself to a subterfuge of this kmd 
I read and re-read the letter many times, its contents were plain 
enough 

How much did he leave ^ ’’ my brother asked me 
I do not know, but he was believed to be nch 
Well, he must have liked you*' 

I suppose he did I did not know *' 

And so m this unexpected way the Colonel's possessions came 
into my hands I wondered whether I ought not to refuse the 
legacy It seemed hateful to me to receive it in such a way, I 
felt even meaner than if I had stolen the old man's money in his 
lifetime, for then he would have known of it I considered the 
whole flung for three days, and finally decided that if I refused 
the legacy, my doing so might arouse some kind of suspicion I 
resolved to effect a compronuse with my conscience, I would accept 
the legacy, but I would secretly give it all ^ay m chanty, and 
■mth the intention of appeasing the Colonel's spint, if he should 
know what had occurred It would aH be offered for the repose of 
his soul I must tell you that I did not decide in this way through 
^any real scruple, but because I thought my crime might be wiped 
out by an act of self-sacrifice In this way accounts would be 
squared 

I prepared to start for the little provincial town to claim my 
inheritance Everything seemed to come back to me as I ap- 
proached the place, the whole tragedy rushed back into my mind, 
and every bush I passed appeared to conceal the shadow of the 
Colonel In imagination I went over all the horror, the despair, 
of that awful mght on which I had committed the cnme 
Was it really a crime ^or a justifiable homicide^ As a matter 
of fact, the Colonel had attacked me, and as he was m dehnum, 

I had but tned to defend myself from his fury It was an unfortu- 
nate struggle, for it ended in a swift tragedy I resolved to keep 
this idea before me, and I summed up all the sufferings I had under- 
gone in that man's service, all the insults, all the misenes of my 
lonely life I had wished to leave him, and he had prevented it 
Was it not the hand of Fate which had struck him down, using me 
as the instrument only^ 

As the station of the little town came near, I felt that I would not 
leave it I would take the next tram back to the capital How- 
ever, I crushed down this idea too, and went to the house of the 
parish pnest, where I was made very welcome He told me the, 
dispositions of the will, the charges which it enjoined on me, and" 
he went on to praise the Chnstian patience and the self-sacnfice 
with which I had performed a task which had earned so much 
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gratitude from a man of the Coloners hard and exacting tempera- 
ment I must often have found the position unbearable, but at 
any rate I had the comfort of Icnowmg I had done my duty 
Yes . no doubt,'* I said, looking away out of the window 

Every one else spoke to me in the same way Ail were glad that 
my great patience and devotion had been rewarded I had to hear 
this constantly, for the requirements of the admmistration of the 
property obhged me to remain for some time m the town I ap- 
pointed a lawyer to act for me, and everything seemed to go on 
smoothly* The lawyer had known the Colonel well, and he spoke 
of him to me very often, but without the moderation of the parish 
pnest 

I defended my old master It i^as the least I could do 
He was not really bad natured It is true he was a tnfle 
severe " 

Severe, mdeea* It was high time he died He was just a 
devil, neitner more nor less " 

He went on to tell^me many things which had happened before I 
had come to the place, mcivihtie«i of the Coloners, brutalities 
towards his servants and his nurses I listened to aU and felt a 
strange pleasure in excusing all, finding reasons for all, perhaps 
local jealousies because he did not belong to the place, and the 
people had not known how to appreciate him He was a httle 
violent m his ways, but that was only his manner, and so on 

Every one was of the same opmion. The dead Colonel was a 
poisonous serpent, and his behaviour had always been atrocious 
He had not a single friend, what would have become of him if it 
had not been for my care^ If he did leave me his property, he 
had good reason to do so Who else would have remained with 
him so long and closed his eyes with such pious devotion at the last*? 

All this praise had its effect on me I began to feel that they 
were nght The Colonel was well out of the world, and his money 
was in good hands now 

The task of making out the list of property occupied and inter- 
ested me, and I remained on m the town, even spending some time 
every day m the house from which I had been so glad to make my 
escape not long before It had been left to me with the other 
property, and I intended to sell it and return to live in the capital, 
when I had realised all my possessions and converted all mto money 
and investments 

After some months had passed, I had become so much accustomed 
to the house where I had lived more and more regularly, that I 
m longer thought of disposing of it I did not even think senously 
^ow of giving away all my legacy m chanty I began to fhmh 
inat this would be a piece of needless affectation I would rebuild 
some of the cottages m the village, give a sum to the local schools. 
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and have a grand High Mass said by the pansh pnest publicly 
for the repose of the soul of my lamented benefactor, as I had come 
to speak of him and indeed to regard him And I sent to Rio for 
a celebrated sculptor, a Neapolitan, who was workmg at the cathe- 
dral there, and got him to erect a fine marble tomb in the graveyard 
over that grave where I had stood some months before m fear and 
tiemblmg No fear of the ColoneFs bones being disturbed now^ 
Years went by in this way, and the memoiy of my first agony 
of gnef and remorse had long since grown dim I had come to 
think kindly of the dead man, who had rewarded my failhful 
services so justly I no longer thought of him with terror or 
remorse, scarcely even with regret I often spoke of him to those 
who had not known him, always in terms of praise When chance 
brought me in the path of a doctor, I recounted to him my patient's 
illness and the details of his sufferings All agreed that he could 
not have lasted longer, it was only by a miracle and on account of 
the patient care I gave him that he had lasted even so long 
Did I exaggerate his symptoms when I described them^ I do not 
really know It is certain ^at the more I thou^t of them and the 
oftener I spoke of them to those who were in a position to judge, 
the more certam it became that the man could not have lived 
another day, even if I had not had that terrible experience 
Farewell, my dear friend If you find that this confession of 
name is of any interest to you, I beg you to reward me by giving 
me also a marble tomb, on which you will have engraved that 
promise from the Divine Sermon on the Moimt 

Blessed are they that mourn, for they shall be comforted 



